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PREFACE 


The first English Dictionary of Words was issued in 1652, but it was 
not until 1877 that the first Dictionary of Thoughts was published by 
Tryon Edwards. Such a compilation of the condensed and striking 
thoughts of the world’s best thinkers on important and interesting sub- 
jects, arranged in alphabetical order of topics for ready reference, is a 
daily necessity. 

Tillotson has said, speaking of the brief and noticeably striking say- 
ings of wise and good men: “They are of great value, like the dust of 
gold, or the sparks of diamonds.” Johnson counts him a benefactor of 
mankind who “condenses the great thoughts and rules of life into short 
sentences that are easily impressed on the memory, and recur promptly to 
the mind.” Swift compares such thoughts to “burning glasses, as they 
collect the diffused rays of wit and learning in authors, and make them 
point with warmth and quickness on the reader’s imagination.” 

A carefully compiled, intelligently edited, and properly arranged Dic- 
tionary of Thoughts finds eager users wherever there exists among 
writers, speakers, and readers an inclination to develop and broaden 
their scope of knowledge and to know the thoughts of the world’s great- 
est minds from ancient to modern times. In this twentieth century, 
with the radio and the improvements in modern publishing greatly en- 
larging the field for speakers and writers, it is more valuable from the 
purely practical point of view than ever before. 

The New Dictionaht op Thoxtshts was originally compiled during 
more than fifty years of active literary effort by Tryon Edwards, son 
of the famous New England divine of the same name, who is repre- 
sented in the volume by several quotations. It has been revised by 
C. N. Catrevas with the assistance of C. A. Bender and of Jonathan 
Edwards, a descendant of the great preacher and educator of the same 
name, and now includes hundreds of quotations from modem writers, 
both in the main body of the work and in a supplement (p. 726 ff.) 
which brings together representative quotations from modem writers for 
ready reference. 

Another recent addition is a section of Familiar Phrases (p. 735 ff.) 
and special compilations of Familar Expressions from the Bible (p. 48b 
ff.) and Familiar Phrases from Shakespeare (p. 589b ff.) 

The Subject Finder, which precedes the tejd (p. iv ff.) , makes it pos- 
sible to find all the quotations on associated subjects with a minimum of 
effort, and the Authors’ Reference Index, at the end of the volume, in- 
cludes biographical information about the authors quoted as well as page 
references to quotations. 
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A 

ABASEMENT.— Ambition can creep 
as well as soar.—jBwrfce. 

ABILITY, — Ability involves respon- 
sibility; power, to its last particle, is 
duty,— A. Maclaren. 

A dwarf is small, even if he stands 
on a mountain; a colossus keeps his 
height, even if he stands in a well.— 
Seneca, 

A traveller at^ Sparta, standing long 
upon one leg, said to a Lacedaemonian, 
do not ’ elieve you can do as much.” 
“True,” S' ,,d he, “but every goose can.” 
-—PlutarCtL 

There is something that is much more 
scarce, something filer far, something 
rarer than ability. It is the ability to 
recognize ability,— Egbert Hubbard, 

To know how to hide one’s ability is 
great skill.— Eoc/ie/owcawZd. 

The abilities of man must fall short 
on one side or the other, like too scanty 
a blanket when you are abed.— If you 
Pidl it upon your shoulders, your feet 
are left bare; if you thrust it down to 
your feet, your shoulders are uncovered. 
— iSir William Temple, 

Every person is responsible for all the 
good within the scope of his abilities, 
and for no more, and none can tell 
whose sphere is the largest.— 
Hamilton. 

We should be on our guard against the 
temptation to argue directly from skill 
to capacity, and to assume when a man 
displays skill in some feat, his capacity 
is therefore considerable . — Tom H, Pear. 

^Without the assistance of natural ca- 
pacity, rules and precepts are of no 
efficacy. — Quintilian. 

The winds and waves are always on 
the side of the ablest navigators. — 
'Vibbon. 


What we do upon some great occasion 
will probably depend on what we al- 
ready are; and what we are will be the 
result of previous years of self-discipline. 
— P. hidden. 

The ablest men in all walks of modern 
life are men of faith. Most of them 
have much more faith than they them- 
selves realize . — Bruce Barton, 

Men are often capable of greater 
things than they perform. — ^They are 
sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent. — 
Horace Walpole, 

A genius can’t be forced; nor can you 
make an ape an alderman . — Thomas 
Somerville, 

Ability doth hit the mark where pre- 
sumption over-shooteth and diffidence 
falleth short.— A’lc/ioZaa Cusa. 

A pint can’t hold a quart— if it holds 
a pint it is doing all that can be ex- 
pected of it.— Margaret Deland. 

Faith in the ability of a leader is of 
slight service unless it be united with 
faith in his justice , — General George W, 
Goethals. 

The question “Who ought to be boss?” 
is like asking “Who ought to be the 
tenor in the quartet?” Obviously, the 
man who can sing tenor.— Henry Ford. 

Ability is a poor man’s wealth.— 
M, Wren. 

There may be luck in getting a good 
job— but there’s no luck in keeping it, 
— J. Ogden Armour, 

ABODES.— A castle after all is but a 
house — ^the dullest one when lacking 
company . — James Sheridan Knowles. 

ABSENCE. — Absence from those we 
love is self from self — a deadly banish- 
ment.— S/ia/ccspec?*e . 

Wives in their husbands’ absences 
grow subtler, and daughters sometimes 
run off with the butler.— P^/row. 
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as the effects of deep design: whereas 
they are commoiJy the effects of caprice 
and passion. Thus the war between Au- 
gustus and Antony, supposed to bo 
owing to their ambition to give a mastor 
to the world, arose probably from jeal- 
ousy. --Eochefoucauld. 

A right act strikes a chord that ex- 
tends through the whole universe, 
touches all moral intelligence, visits 
eveiy world, vibrates along its whole 
extent, and conveys its vibrations to 
the very bosom of Godl— Bimicy. 

Good thoughts, though God accept 
them, yet toward men are little better 
good dreams except they be put in 
action.— -iSflcon. 

Doing is the great thing. For if, 
resolutely, people do what is right, in 
time they come to like doing 
Activity is God’s medicine; the high- 
est genius is willingness and ability to 
do hard work. Any other conception of 
genius makes it a doubtful, if not a 
dangerous possession.— i2. B. MaoArthuf* 
That action is not warrantable which 
either fears to ask the divine blessing on 
its performance, or having succeeded, 
does not come with thanksgiving to God 
for its success. — QuarleB. 

A holy act strengthens the inw'ard 
holiness. It is a seed of life growing 
into more life.— F'. W. Robertson. 

. If you have no friends to share or re- 
joice in your success in life — you can- 
not look back to those to whom you owe 
gratitude, or forward to those to whom 
you ought to afford protection, still it 
is no^ le^ incumbent on you to move 
steadily in the path of duty; for your 
active exertions are due not only to so- 
ciety; but in humble gratitude to the 
Being who made you a member of it, 
with powers to serve yourself and others. 
— W alter Scott. 

The actions of men are the best inter- 
preters of their thoughts.— Xoefco. 

Act well at the moment, and you 
have performed a good action for all 
eternity.— Lauflter. 

In activity we must find our joy as 
well as glopr; and labor, like everything 
else that is good, is its own reward.— 
B. P. Whipple. 

To do an evil act is base. To do a 
good one without incurring danger, is 


common onongli, But it is the part of a 
good miiu to do grt%it a ml nolde deeds 
though lu! risks («veryflung iu (joinc 

All our actions thetr hue from 
the coinpluxiou <ji the Iii'art, as land- 
scapes do tiurir variety from light— 
W. T. Huvon. 

Life was not. giveu for indolent con- 
ieiaplat ion and sfmly (d srlf, 
hrootiha^ over emotitnis of piety: :i(‘1ions 
tind actions only detonaiue dn* wtu'tin— 

A gooil net ion Is nt ver Inst; it is a 
treasure laid up and jmarded for the 
doers neeil — roa. 

r)tdil>erate with eautitMO I ml, art with 
decision; and yidd with I'raeioustK'Hs, or 
oppt).'''o with (inane e i'nlinn. 

lOxisIf’nei* was gi\en m. ariion. 
Our worth is d'-ierniiard by (he good 
deeds we do, rather fh.an ly the line 
emotions we fei l.- 7*/. L. Mfojixni. 

1 have never heard arytliim; about 
the resolution;; of tho ii|a»sih*N, hut a 
greti-t deal about tfadr art.:, //. Mnnu. 

Think that <1ay lo I. \v]a»;'e slaw do- 
sc(*n(iuig sun \icw.i from thv liaiul no 
noble action done.- ,f. JUilitiri. 

The in(»rc we ilo, the more wi‘ can do; 
the more tuisy we are tbi* numi leisure 
lutv<*. — Ihi.zJiU. 

To will and not. tt) <lo wlien there is 
opportunity, is in rerdify md, tf> udll; 
and lo love what, io r.ood foid not. to do 
it, w'hen it is po-. ild**, io in reality not 
to love it.— Nraw/i tihan;. 

Life though a ;horf. U a working day, 
— AiMivily may leatl to evil; but iip 
activity caniK)t fie b d lo gtitMf... lUtntmh 
4/ore. 

TTnselfhdi and nobh* net Inn, s are the 
iiiosi. radiant pai';( in (be Imurvaphy (d 
souls. — Tfiifmn::. 

Tt is vain to (-xpirt .'oiy advantage 
from our profe, itu> (»!' the frulh if wa 
be not .sineerelv .1 and hotie. t in our 
actions.-”* AV/e/’/^e, 

"Wo should litit. be M) taken up in tho 
aeareh bir truth, re: fn ntpierl. the need- 
ful <lut.if'S of ai'te, e life; for it, is only 
action that pivf‘s a (rue valut' and com- 
mendation to virtue, ('{f'lrtt. 

Bn gn*at in a«L re; you have been in 
thought.— vSu it tht‘ .aetaai to (hf.* word, 
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and the word to the action. — Shakespeare. 

We must be doing something to be 
happy.— Action is no less necessary to 
us than thought. — Hazlitt. 

Active natures are rarely melancholy. 
—Activity and sadness are incompatible. 
--Bovee. 

In all exigencies or miseries, lamenta- 
tion becomes fools, and action wise folk. 
’—Sir P. Sidney. 

Nothing, says Goethe, is so terrible as 
activity without insight.— Look before 
you leap is a maxim for the world. — 
E. P. Whipple. 

Actions are ours; their consequences 
belong to heaven.— P. Francis. 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
unless the deed go with it.— Shakespeare. 

The end of man is action, and not 
thought, though it be of the noblest. — 
Carlyle. 

The firefly only shines when on the 
wing; so it is with the mind; when we 
rest we darken. — Bailey. 

Thought and theory mus); precede all 
salutary action; yet action is nobler in 
itself than either thought or theoiy. — 
Wordsworth. 

What man knows should find expres- 
sion in what he does. — ^The chief value 
of superior Icnowledge is that it leads to 
a performing manhood.— Rouec. 

Life, in all ranks and situations, is an 
outward occupation, an actual and ac- 
tive work.— W. Humboldt. 

Every action of our lives touches on 
some chord that will vibrate in eternity. 
—E. H. Chapin. 

Nothing ever happens but once in 
this world. What I do now I do once 
for all. It is over and gone, with all its 
eternity of solemn meaning. — Carlyle. 

Only the actions of the Just smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust. — Shirley. 

Action is eloquence; the eyes of the i 
ignorant are more learned than their 
ears. — Shakespeare. 

The acts of this life are the destiny of 
the next. — Eastern Proverb. 

ACTORS. — ^The profession of the 
player, like that of the painter, is one 
S)f the imitative arts, whose means are 
pleasure, and whose end should be virtue. 
^^henstone. 


I Actors are the only honest hypocrites 
Their life is a voluntary dream; and 
the height of their ambition is to be 
beside themselves. They wear the livery 
of other men’s fortunes: their very 
thoughts are not their omx.— Hazlitt. 

All the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women in it merely players. 
They have their exits and their en- 
trances; and one man in his time plays 
many parts.— R^a&espeare. 

actor should take lessons from the 
painter and the sculptor. Not only 
should he make attitude his study, but 
he should highly develop his mind by 
an assiduous study of the best writers, 
ancient and modern, which will enable 
him not only to understand his parts, 
but to communicate a nobler coloring 
to his manners and mien.— Goethe. 

It is with some violence to the imagi- 
nation that we conceive of an actor be- 
longing to the relations of private life, 
so closely do we identify these persons 
in our mind with the characters they 
assume upon the stage.— 

A young girl must not be taken to 
the^ theatre, let us say it once for all. 
It is not only the drama which is im- 
moral, but the place. — Alex. Dumas. 

The most difiicult character in comedy 
is that of the fool, and he must be no 
simpleton that plays that part. — Cer- 
vantes. 

ADDRESS. — ^Brahma once asked of 
Eorce, ^'Who is stronger than thou?” 
She replied, ‘Address/— Ficior Hugo. 

Address makes opportunities ; the want 
of it gives them. — Bovee. 

Give a boy address and accomplish- 
ments and you give him the mastciy of 
palaces and fortunes where he goes. He 
has not the trouble of earning to own 
them: they solicit him to enter and 
possess. — Emerson. 

The tear that is wiped with a little 
address may be followed, perhaps, by a 
smile. — Cowper. 

A man who knows the world will not 
only make the most of everything he 
does know, but of many things he does 
not know; and will gain more credit by 
his adroit mode of hiding his ignorance, 
than the pedant by his awkward attempt 
to exhibit his erudition.— CoZton. 

There is a certain artificial polish and 
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address acquired mingling in the 
heau mondej which, in the commerce of 
the world, supplies the place of natural 
suavity and good humor; but it is too 
often purchased at the expense of all 
original and sterling traits of character. 
— Washington Irving, 

ADMIRATION. — Admiration is the 
daughter of ignorance. — Franklin, 

Admiration is a very short-lived pas- 
sion that decays on growing familiar with 
its object unless it be still fed with fresh 
discoveries and kept aiive^ by perpetual 
miracles rising up to its view. — Addison, 

Those who are formed to win general 
admiration are seldom calculated to be- 
stow individual happiness. — Lady Bless- 
ington. 

Few men are admired by their serv- 
ants. — Montaigne. 

We always like those who admire us, 
but we do not always like those whom 
we B>damie.—Rochejoucauld, 

To cultivate S3nnpathy you must be 
among living beings and thinking about 
them; to cultivate admiration, among 
beautiful things and looking at them. — 
Ruskin, 

Admiration must be kept up by the 
novelty that at first produced it; and 
how much soever is given, there must 
always be the impression that more ve- 
mains.’— Johnson, 

No nobler feeling than this, of ad- 
miration for one higher than himself, 
dwells in the breast of man. — ^It is to 
Ihis hour, and at all hours, the vivifying 
influence in man's life. — Carlyle, 

It is a good thing to believe; it is a 
good thing to admire.' By continually 
looking upwards, our minds will them- 
selves grow upwards; as a man, by in- 
dulging in habits of scorn and contempt 
for others, is sure to descend to the level 
of those he despises. 

It is better in some respects to be ad- 
mired by those with whom you live, 
than to be loved by them. And this is 
not on account of any gratification of 
vanity, but because admiration is so 
much more tolerant than love. — A, 
Helps. 

There is a plea^re in admiration; 
and this it is which properly causeth 
^idmiration, when we discover a great 
deal in an object which we understand 


to be excellent; and yet we see more 
beyond that, which our understandings 
cannot fully reach and comprehend. — 
Tillotson. 

There is a wide difference between ad- 
miration and love. The sublime, which 
is the cause of the former, always dwells 
on great objects and terrible; the latter 
on small ones and pleasing; we submit 
to what we admire, but we love what 
submits to us : in one case we are forced, 
in the other we are flattered, into com- 
pliance. — Burke, 

ADVERSITY.— (See '' Affliction.”) 

Adversity is the trial of principle.— 
Without it a man hardly knows whether 
he is honest or not. — Fielding, 

Adversity is the first path to truth. — 
Byron. 

No man is more unhappy than the 
one who is never in adversity; the 
greatest affliction of life is never to be 
afflicted. — Anon, 

Adversity is like the period of the 
former and of the latter rain, — cold, 
comfortless, unfriendly to man and to 
animal; yet from that season have their 
birth the flower and the fruit, tho date, 
the rose, and the pomegranate . — Walter 
Scott. 

Adversity has^ ever been considered 
the state in which a man most easily 
becomes acquainted with himself, then, 
especially, being free from flatterers.— 
Johnson. 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity 
is the only balance to weigh friends. — 
Plutarch. 

Who hath not known ill fortune, never 
knew himself, or his own virtue.— if aZ/e/i. 

Stars may be seen from tho bot.toni of 
a deep well, when they cannot be dis- 
cerned from the top of a mountain. So 
are many things learned in adversity 
which the prosperous man dreams not 
oi.Spurgeon. 

Adversity is the diamond dust Heaven 
polishes its jewels with. — Leighton. 

I never met with a single instance of 
adversity which I have not in tho end 
seen was for my good.— I have never 
heard of a Christian on his deathbed 
complaining of his afflictions.— A, Proud- 
fit. 

We ought as much to pray lor a 
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blessing upon our daily rod as upon our 
daily bread. — John Owen, 

Heaven often smites in mercy, even 
when the blow is severest. — Joanna 

Adversity has the effect of eliciting 
talents which in prosperous circum- 
stances would have lain dormant. — 
Horace, 

Prosperity is a great teacher; adver- 
sity is a greater. Possession pampers 
the mind; privation trains and strength- 
ens it. — Hazlitt, 

The flower that follows the sun does 
so even in cloudy days. — Leighton, 

The good things of prosperity are to 
be wished ; but the good things that be- 
long to adversity are to be admired.— 
Seneca, 

Adversity, sage useful guest, severe in- 
structor, but the best; it is from thee 
alone we' know justly to value things 
below. — Somerville, 

Prosperity has this property: It puffs 
up narrow souls, makes them imagine 
themselves high and mighty, and leads 
them to look down upon the world with 
contempt; but a truly noble spirit ap- 
pears greatest in distress; and then be- 
comes more bright and conspicuous. — 
Plutarch, 

In the adversity of our best friends 
we often find something that does not 
displease Vis,-^Ilochejoucauld, 

Prosperity is too apt to prevent us 
from examining our conduct; but ad- 
versity leads us to think properly of our 
state, and so is most beneficial to us. — 
Johnson, 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, 
like a toad, though ugly and venomous, 
wears yet a precious jewel in its head. — 
Shakespeare, 

The tmly great and good, in affliction, 
bear a countenance more princely than 
they are wont; for it is the temper of 
the highest hearts, like the Ijalm tree, 
to strive most upwards when it is most 
burdened, — Sir P, Sidney. 

In this wild world, the fondest and 
the best are the most tried, most trou- 
bled, and distrest.— Crabbc. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity of the New, which 
carrieth the greater benediction and the 
clearer revelation of God^s favor. Pros- 


perity is not without many fears and 
distastes; adversity not without many 
comforts and hopes. — Bacon. 

The sharpest sting of adversity it bor- 
rows from our own impatience. — Bp. 
Horne. 

The brightest crowns that are worn in 
heaven have been tried, and smelted, 
and polished, and glorified through the 
furnace of tribulation.— JSf. H, Chapin. 

He that can heroically endure ad- 
versity will bear prosperity with equal 
greatness of soul ; for the mind that can- 
not be dejected by the former is not 
likely to be transported with the latter, 
— Fielding, 

He that has no cross will have no 
crown. — Quarles, 

Adversity is a severe instructor, set 
over us by one who knows us better 
than we do ourselves, as he loves us 
better too. He that wrestles with ua 
strengthens our nerves and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper. 
This conflict with difficulty makes us 
acquainted with our object, and compels 
us to consider it in all its relations. It 
will not suffer us to be superficial.— 
Burke, 

Genuine morality is preserved only 
in the school of adversity; a state of 
continuous prosperity may easily prove 
a quicksand to virtue.— 

Those who have suffered much are like 
those who know many languages; they 
have learned to understand and be un- 
derstood by all.— Afad. Swetchine, 

Though losses and crosses be lessons 
right severe, there^s wit there ye’ll get 
there, ye’ll find no other where.— jBttms. 

A smooth sea never made a skilful 
mariner, neither do uninterrupted pros- 
perity and success qualify for usefulness 
and happiness. The storms of adversity, 
like those of the ocean, rouse the facul- 
ties, and excite the invention, prudence, 
skill, and fortitude of the voyager. The 
martyrs of ancient times, in bracing their 
minds to outward calamities, acquired a 
loftiness of purpose and a moral heroism 
worth a lifetime of softness and security. 
-—Anon, 

A noble heart, like the sun, showeth 
its greatest countenance in its lowest 
estate.— jSir P. Sidney. 

Adversity exasperates fools, dejects 
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cowards, draws out the faculties of the 
wise and industrious, puts the modest 
to the necessity of trying their skill, 
awes the opulent, and makes the idle 
industrious.— -dnow. 

No life is so hard that you can’t make 
it easier by the way you take 
Glasgow. 

You can bear anything if it isn’t 
your own fault.— iiCai/icirine Fullorton 
Gerould. 

The real test in golf and in life^ is not 
in keeping out of the rough, but in get- 
ting out after we are in. — Rev. John H. 
Moore. 

It’s a different song when everything’s 
wrong, when you’re feeling infernally 
mortal; when it’s ten against one, and 
hope there is none, buck up, little soldier, 
and chortle {—Robert W. Service. 

Alas, how scant the sheaves for all 
the trouble, the toil, the pain and the 
resolve sublime — ^a few full ears; the rest 
but weeds and stubble, and withered 
wild flowers plucked before their time. — 
A. B. Bragdon. 

ADVERTISING.— The great art in 
writing advertisements is the finding out 
of a proper method to catch the reader’s 
eye; without which, a good thing may 
pass over unobserved, or lost among 
commissions of bankrupt. — Addison. 

The business that considers itself im- 
mune to the necessity for advertising 
sooner or later finds itself immune to 
business.— Derby Brown. 

As a profession advertising is young; 
as a force it is as old as the world. The 
first four words ever uttered, “Let there 
be light,” constitute its charter. All 
nature is vibrant with its impulse.— 
Bruce Barton. 

Business to-day consists in persuading 
crowds. — Gerald Stanley Lee. 

Advertising is the life of trade,— 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Sanely applied advertising could re- 
make the world.— Siuart Chase. 

Advertising is the genie which is 
transforming America into a place of 
comfoit, luxury and ease for millions. 
William AUen White. 

If a fellow wants to be a nobody in 
the business world, let him neglect send- 
ing the mail man to somebody on his 
behalf.— a. F. Kettering. 


Advertising is the key to world pros- 
perity; without it to-day modern busi- 
ness would be paralyzed, — Julius Klein. 

Advertising is the principle of mass 
production applied to selling.— Dr. J. T- 
Dorrance. 

Advertising is the essence of public 
contact. — Cyrm H. K. Curtis. 

Advertising ministers to the spiritual 
side of trade. — Calvin Coolidge. 

The advertising man is a liaison be- 
tween the products of business and the 
mind of the nation. He must know both 
before he can serve cither. — Glenn 
Frank. 

1 would rather pay ten million dollans 
for trademark-goodwill without property 
than one million dollars for property 
without trademark-goodwill.— Gcoryc K- 
Morrow. 

ADVICE. — ^When a man seeks your 
advice he generally wants your praise. — 
Chesterfield. 

Many a man wins glory for prudoneo 
by seeking advice, then seeking advice 
as to what advice would be best to take, 
and finally following appetite. — Auslvn 
O’Malley. 

He that gives good advice, builds with 
one hand; he that gives good cotiiiHol 
and example, builds with both; but ho 
that gives good admonition and bad ex- 
ample, builds with one hand and pulls 
down with the other. — Bacon. 

When a man has been guilty of any 
vice of folly, the best atonement hti ciiii 
make for it is to warn others not to fall 
into the like. — Addison. 

It is a good divine that follows Itis 
own instructions. I can easier I, each 
twenty what were good to bo doni^, than 
be one of twenty to follow iniiio own 
teaching. — Shakespeare. 

He who calls in the aid of an eipial 
understanding doubles his own; and he 
who profits by a superior understnmling 
raises his powers to a level with t,he 
heights of the superior understanding ho 
unites with, — Burke. 

It is easy when we are in prosperity 
to give advice to the afflicted. -/AVc/iy- 
lus. 

The worst men often give the best 
advice. — Bailey. 

Advice is like snow; the softer it falls- 
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the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind.*— Co^end^e. 

Let no man value at a little price a 
virtuous woman’s counsel.— (7. Chajh- 
man. 

Men give away nothing so liberally 
as their advice. — Rochefov^avld. 

To accept good advice is but to in- 
crease one’s own ability. — Goethe. 

Good counsels observed are chains of 
grace, —Fuller. 

Wait for the season when to cast good 
counsels upon subsiding passion.— 
speare. 

Nothing is less sincere than our mode 
of asking and giving advice. He who 
asks seems to have deference for the 
opinion of his friend, while he only aims 
to get approval of his own and make 
his friend responsible for his action. 
And he who gives repays the confidence 
supposed to be placed in him by a 
seemingly disinterested zeal, while he 
seldom means anything by his advice 
but his own interest or reputation. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

^ No man is so foolish but he may some- 
times give another good counsel, and no 
man so wise that he may not easily err 
if he takes no other counsel than his 
own. — ^He that is taught only by himself 
has a fool for a master . — Ben JoTison. 

Advice is seldom welcome. Those who 
need it most, like it least.— ^o/inson. 

Every man, however wise, needs the 
advice of some sagacious friend in the 
affairs of life.— Plautus, 

Those who school others, oft should 
school themselves.— jS/iafcespeare. 

We^ give advice by the bucket, but 
take it by the grain. — W. R, Alger. 

They that will not be counselled, can- 
not be helped. It you do not hear 
reason she will rap you on the knuckles., 
— Franklin. 

It takes nearly as much ability to 
know how to profit by good advice as 
to know how to act for one’s self. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

How is it possible to expect mankind 
to take advice when they will not so 
much as take warning? — Swift. 

Do not give to your friends the most 
agreeable counsels, but the most ad- 
vantageous. — Tuckerman. 

Harsh counsels have no effect: they 


are like hammers which are always re- 
pulsed by the ajrvU.—Helvetius. 

The advice of friends must be re- 
ceived with a judicious reserve : we 
must not give ourselves up to it and 
follow it blindly, whether right or wrong. 
— Charron. 

Advice and reprehension require the 
utmost delicacy; painful truths should 
be delivered in the softest terms, and 
expressed no farther than is necessary to 
produce their due effect. A courteous 
man will mix what is conciliating with 
what is offensive; praise with censure; 
deference and respect with the authority 
of admonition, so far as can be done in 
consistence with probity and honor. The 
mind revolts against all censorian power 
which displays pride or pleasure in find- 
ing fault; but advice, divested of the 
harshness, and yet retaining the honest 
warmth of truth, is like honey put 
round the brim of a vessel full of worm- 
wood. — ^Even this, however, is some- 
times insufficient to conceal the bitterness 
of the draught.— PcrcwcL 

Give every man thine ear, but few 
thy voice; take each man’s centre, but 
reserve thy judgment. — Shakespeare, 

Giving advice is sometimes only show- 
ing our wisdom at the expense of an- 
other. — Shaftesbury. 

AFFECTATION.— Affectation in any 
part of our carriage is but the lighting 
up of a candle to show our defects, and 
never fails to make us taken notice of, 
either as wanting in sense or sincerity, 
— Locke. 

All affectation is the vain and ridicu-^ 
lous attempt of poverty to appear rich, 
— Lavater, 

Affectation is a greater enemy to the 
face than the small-pox.— jSi. Evremond, 

All affectation proceeds from the sup- 
position of possessing something better 
than the rest of the world possesses. 
Nobody is vain of possessing two legs 
and two arms, because that is the pre- 
cise quantity of either sort of limb which 
everybody possesses . — Sydney Smith. 

Among the numerous stratagems by 
which pride endeavors to recommend 
folly to regard, scarcely one meets with 
less success than affectation, which is a 
perpetual disguise of the real character 
by false appearances. — Johnson. 

Great vices are the proper objects of 
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our detestation, and smaller faults of 
our pity, but anectation appears to be 
the only true source of the ridiculous. — 
Fielding. 

We are never so ridiculous by the 
qualities we have, as by those we affect 
to have, — Rochefoucauld. 

Affectation is certain ^deformity. — ^By 
forming themselves on fantastic models 
the young begin with being ridiculous, 
and often end in being vicious.— jBZazV. 

Affectation differs from hypocrisy in 
being the art of counterfeiting qualities 
which we might with innocence^ and 
safety be known to want. — ^Hypocrisy is 
the necessary burden of villainy; affecta- 
tion, a part of the chosen trappings of 
ioUy.-— Johnson. 

Affectation proceeds either from vanity 
or h 3 ;y>ocrisy; for as vanity puts us on 
affecting fdise characters to gain ap- 
plause, so hypocrisy sets us on the en- 
deavor to avoid censures by concealing 
our vices under the appearance of their 
opposite virtues. — Fielding. 

Avoid all singularity and affectation. — 
What is according to nature^ is best, 
while what is contrary to it is alwajrs 
distasteful. Nothing is graceful that is 
not our own. — Collier. 

Hearts may be attracted by assumed 
qualities, but the affections can only be 
fixed and retained by those that are 
real,— De Moy. 

Affectation naturally counterfeits those 
excellencies which are farthest from our 
attainment, because knowing our defects 
we eagerly endeavor to supply them 
with artificial excellence. — Johnson. 

Paltry affectation and strained allu- 
sions are easily attained by those who 
choose to wear them; but they are but 
the badges of ignorance or stupidity 
when it would endeavor to please.— 
Goldsmith. 

All false practices and affectations of 
knowledge are more odious than any 
want or defect of knowledge can be. — 
Sprat. 

Be yourself. Ape no greatness. Be 
willing to pass for what you are. A 
good farthing is better than a bad 
sovereign. Affect no oddness; but dare 
to be right, though you have to be 
singular.— 5. Coley. 

Affectation lights a candle to our de- 


fects, and though it may gratify our- 
selves, it disgusts all others. — Lavater. 

AFFECTION. — There is so little to 
redeem the dry mass of follies and en'ors 
that make up so much of life, that any- 
thing to love or reverence becomes, as 
it were, a sabbath to the soul.— Bulwer. 

How often a new affection makes a 
new man. The sordid becomes liberal; 
the cowering, heroic; the frivolous girl, 
the steadfast martyr of patience and 
ministration, transfigured by deathless 
love.— j&. H. Chapin. 

Mature affection, homage, devotion, 
does not easily express itself. Its voice 
is low. It is modest and retiring, it lays 
in ambush and waits. Such is the ma- 
ture fruit. Sometimes a life glides away, 
and finds it still ripening in the shade. 
The light inclinations of very young 
people are as dust compared to rocks, — 
Dickens. 

Our affections are our life. — ^We live 
by them; they supply our warmth, — 
Channing. 

The affections are like lightning: you 
cannot tell where they will strike till 
they have fallen.— I/ccordairc. 

How sacred and beautiful is the feel- 
ing of affection in the pure and guileless 
soul! The proud may sneer at it, the 
fashionable call it a fable, the selfish and 
dissipated affect to despise it, but the 
holy passion is surely from heaven, and 
is made evil only by the corruptions of 
those it was sent to preserve and bless. 
— M or daunt. 

Of all earthly music that which reaches 
farthest into heaven is the beating of a 
truly loving heart.— H. W. Beecher. 

If there is any thing that keeps the 
mind open to angel visits, and repels 
the ministry of evil, it is a pure human 
love.— iV. P. Willis. 

Our sweetest experiences of affection 
are meant to point us to that realm 
which is the real and endless home of 
the heart.— H. W. Beecher. 

The affections, like conscience, arc 
rather to be led than driven, — ^Those who 
many where they do not love, will be 
likely to love where they do not many. 
— Fuller. 

Affection, like melancholy, magnifies 
trifles; but the magnifying of the one 
is like looking through a telescope at 
heavenly objects; that of the other, like 
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enlarging monsters with a microscope. — 
Leigh Hunt, 

The heart will commonly govern the 
head; and any strong passion, set the 
(^rong way, will soon infatuate even 
the wisest of men; therefore the first 
part of wisdom is to watch the affec- 
tions. — Waterland, 

There is in life no blessing like affec- 
tion; it soothes, it hallows, elevates, 
subdues, and bringeth down to earth its 
native heaven: life has nought else that 
may supply its place.— -L. E. Landon, 

I’d rather than that crowds should 
sigh for me, that from some kindred eye 
the trickling tear should steal.— 5^. K, 
White, 

AFFLICTION.— (See Adversity.) 

Affliction is a school of virtue; it cor- 
rects levity, and interrupts the confi- 
dence of sinning.— A tterbwry. 

As threshing separates the wheat from 
the chaff, so does affliction purify virtue. 
— Burton, 

Though all afflictions are evils in 
themselves, yet they are good for us, 
because they discover to us our disease 
and tend to our cure.— Miotson. 

Affliction is the good man’s shining 
scene; prosperity conceals his brightest 
ray; as night to stars, woe lustre gives 
to man. — Young, 

Many secrets of religion are not per- 
ceived till they be felt, and are not felt 
but in the day of a great calamity. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

jlie lord gets his best soldiers out of 
the higlilands of affliction.— 

That which thou dost not understand 
when thou readest, thou shalt under- 
stand in the day of thy visitation; for 
many secrets of religion are not per- 
ceived till they be felt, and are not felt 
but in the day of calamity. — Jeremy 
Taylor, 

It has done me good to be somewhat 
parched by the heat and drenched by 
the rain of life,— Longfellow. 

Affliction is the wholesome soil of vir- 
tue, where patience, honor, sweet hu- 
mility, and calm fortitude, take root 
and strongly flourish.— ATaZZet. 

God sometimes washes the eyes of his 
children with tears that they may read 
aright his providence and his command- 
ments.— T. L. Cuyler, 


If your cup seems too bitter, if* yO^r 
burden seems too heavy, be sure th^tr,|t. 
is the wounded hand that is holding the 
cup, and that it is He who carries the 
cross that is carrying the burden. — S, 1, 
Prime, 

I have learned more of experimental 
religion since my little boy died than in 
all my life before. — Horace Bushnell. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, God 
means not only to make us good, but 
to make us also happy, by sickness, 
disaster and disappointment.— C. A, 
Bartol, 

The hiding places of men are dis- 
covered by affliction.— As one has aptly 
said, “Our refuges are like the nests of 
birds; in summer they are hidden away 
among the green leaves, but in winter 
they are seen among the naked 
branches.”—/. W, Alexander. 

Sanctified afflictions are like so many 
artificers working on a pious man’s 
crown to make it more bright and mas- 
sive . — Cudworth, 

Heaven but tries our virtue by afflic- 
tion, and oft the cloud that wraps the 
present hour serves but to brighten all 
our future days. — J. Brown. 

If you would not have affliction visit 
you twice, listen at once to what it 
teaches. — Burgh, 

Affliction is not sent in vain from the 
good God who chastens those that he 
loves. — Southey. 

Nothing can occur beyond the strength 
of faith to sustain, or transcending the 
resources of religion to relieve. — T, 
Binney. 

As in nature, as in art, so in grace; it 
is rough treatment that gives souls, as 
well as stones, their lustre. The more 
the diamond is cut the brighter it 
sparkles; and in what seems hard deal- 
ing, there God has no end in view but 
to perfect his people. — Guthrie. 

It is not from the tall, crowded work- 
house of prosperity that men first or 
clearest see the eternal stars of heaven. 
— Theodore Parker. 

Ah I if you only knew the peace there 
is in an accepted sorrow. — Mde. Guion. 

It is not until we have passed through 
the furnace that we are made to know 
how much dross there is in our com- 
position.— CoZton, 
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It is a great thing, when cnp of 
bitterness is pressed to our lips, to feel 
that it is not fate or necessity, but 
divine love working upon us for good 
ends.— Chapin. 

Afflictions sent by providence melt the 
constancy of the noble minded, but con- 
firm the obduracy of the vile, as the 
same furnace that liquifies the gold, 
hardens the clay. — Colton. 

The soul that suffers is stronger than 
the soul that rejoices. — E. Shepard. 

There is such a difference between 
coming out of sorrow merely thankful 
for belief, and coming out of so^ow full 
of sympathy with, and trust in, Him 
who has released ns.— Phillips Brooks. 

Tears are often the telescope by which 
men see far into heaven.— W. 
Beecher, 

Affliction comes to us all not to make 
us sad, but sober,- not to make us sorry, 
but wise; not to make us despondent, 
but by its darkness to refresh us, as the 
night refreshes the day; not to im- 
poverish, but to enrich us, as the plough 
enriches the field; to multiply our joy, 
as the seed, by planting, is multiplied a 
thousand-fold.— W. Beecher. 

Strength is bom in the deep silence of 
long-suffering hearts; not amid joy, — 
Mrs. Hemans. 

By afflictions God is spoiling us of 
what otherwise might have spoiled us. — 
When he makes the world too hot for 
us to hold, we let it go. — Powell. 

Ko Christian but has his Gethsemane; 
but every praying Christian will find 
there is no Gethsemane without its 
angel. — T. Binney. 

With the wind of tribulation God 
separates, in the floor of the soul, the 
wheat from the chaff. — Molinos. 

We are apt to overlook the hand and 
heart of God in our afflictions, and to 
consider them as mere accidents, and 
unavoidable evils. — ^This view makes 
them absolute and positive evils which 
admit of no remedy or relief. — ^If we 
view our troubles and trials aside from 
the divine design and agency in them, 
we cannot be comforted. — Emmons. 

Amid my list of blessings infinite, 
stands this the foremost, “ that my heart 
has bled.” — Young. 

Afliiction is a divine diet which though 


it be not pleasing to mankind, yet Al- 
mighty God hath often imposed it as a 
good, though bitter, physic, to those 
children whose souls are dearest to him. 
— Izaak Walton. 

The very afflictions of our earthly pil- 
grimage are presages of our futui;c gloxy, 
as shadows indicate the sun. — Richter. 

How fast we learn in a day of sorrow! 
Scripture shines out in a now effulgence; 
every verse seems to contiiin a sun- 
beam, every promise stands out in il- 
luminated splendor; things hard to bo 
understood become in a moment plain. 
—H. Bonar. 

The most generous vine, if not pruned, 
runs out into many superfluous stems 
and grows at last weak and fruitless: so 
doth the best man if he be not cut shox*t 
in his desires, and pruned with afflictions. 
— Bp. Hall. 

Extraordinary afflictions ai’c not al- 
ways the punislimcnt of extraordinaxy 
sins, but sometimes the trial of extraor- 
dinary graces. — Sanctified afflictiions arc 
spiritual promotions. — M. Henry. 

The only way to meet affliction is to 
pass through it solemnly, slowly, with 
humility and faith, as the Israelites 
passed thx’ough the sea. Then its voxy 
waves of misery will divide, and be- 
come to us a wall, on the right side and 
on the left, until the gulf narrows before 
our eyes, and we land safe on the op- 
posite shore.— Mss Mulock. 

We should always record our thoughts 
in affliction: set up way-marks, that wo 
may recur to them in health; for then 
we are in other circumstances, and can 
never recover our sick-bed views. 

The good are better made by ill, as 
odors crushed are sfwcctcr silll. — Rogers. 

What seem to us but dim funereal 
tapers, may be heaven’s distant lamps. 
— Longfellow. 

It is fi‘om the remembrance of joys wo 
have lost that the arrows of affliction 
are pointed.— M ackcnzic . 

The gem cannot be polished without 
friction, nor man perfected without 
trials . — Chinese Proverb. 

Never on earth calamity so great, as 
not to leave to us, if xaghtly weighed, 
what would console ’mid what wo sorrow 
for. — Shakespeare. 

The lessons we learn in sadness and 
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from loss are those that abide. — Sorrow 
clarifies the mind, steadies it, forces it 
to weigh things correctly.— The soil 
moist with tears best feeds the seeds 
of truth. — T. T. Munger. 

Never was there a man of deep piety, 
who has not been brought into ex- 
tremities— who has not been put into 
fire— who has not been taught to say, 
“ Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.” — Cedi, 

As sure as God puts his children into 
the furnace of affliction, he will be with 
them in it. 'Spurgeon. 

Heaven tries our virtue by afflictions; 
as oft the cloxid that wraps the present 
hour, serves but to lighten all our future 
days. — J. Brown. 

Come then, affliction, if my Father 
wills, and be my frowning friend. A 
friend that frowns is better than a smil- 
ing enemy. — Anon. 

AGE- — ^It is not by the gray of the hair 
that one knows the age of the heart. — 
Bulwer. 

A graceful and honorable old age is 
the childhood of immortality.— Pindar. 

How beautiful can time with goodness 
make an old man look. — Jerrold. 

Old age adds to the respect due to 
virtue, but it tallies nothing from the 
contempt inspired by vice; it whitens 
only the hair.—/. P. Senn. 

Age does not depend upon years, but 
upon temperament and health, — ^Some 
men are bom old, and some never grow 
so. — Tryon Edwards. 

A person is always startled when he 
hears himself seriously called old for the 
first time. — 0. W. Holmes. 

The vices of old age have the stiffness 
of it too ; and as it is the unfittest time 
to learn in, so the unfitness of it to 
unlearn will be found much greater, — 
South. 

Let us repect gray hairs, especially our 
own.—/. P. Senn. 

Our youth and manhood are due to 
our country, but our declining years are 
due to ourselves. — Pliny. 

When we are young, we are slavishly 
employed in procuring something 
whereby we may live comfortably when 
we grow old; and when we are old, we 
perceive it is too late to live as we pro- 
posed. — Pope. 


I Old men’s eyes are like old men’s 
I memories; they are strongest for things 
I a long way off ^ — George Eliot. 

No wise man ever wished to be 
yowiger.Swift. 

To be happy, we must be true to 
nature, and carry our age along with us. 
— Hazlitt. 

Years do not make sages; they only 
make old men. — Mad. Swetchine. 

Every one desires to live long, but no 
one would be old. — Swift. 

Nothing is more disgraceful than that 
an old man should have nothing to show 
to prove that he has lived long, except 
his years. — Seneca. 

How many fancy they have experi- 
ence simply because they have grown 
old. — Stanislaus. 

Men of age object too much, consult 
too long, adventure too little, repent 
too soon, and seldom drive business 
home to the full period, but content 
themselves with a mediocrity of success. 
— Bacon. 

As we grow old we become both more 
foolish and more mse.—Eochefoucauld. 

Age that lessens the enjoyment of life, 
increases our desire of living. — Gold^ 
smith. 

Childhood itself is scarcely more 
lovely than a cheerful, kindly, sunshiny 
old age. — L. M. Child. 

When one becomes indifferent to 
women, to children, and to young people, 
he may know that he is superannuated, 
and has withdrawn from what is sweet- 
est and purest in human existence.— 
A. B. Alcott. 

Old age is a blessed time. It gives us 
leisure to put off our earthly gaiments 
one by one, and dress ourselves for 
heaven. “ Blessed are they that are 
home-sick, for they shall get home.” 

A comfortable old age is the reward 
of^ a well-spent youth. — ^Instead of its 
bringing sad and melancholy prospects 
of decay, it should give us hopes of 
eternal youth in a better world. — R. 
Palmer. 

No snow falls lighter than the snow 
of age; but none lies heavier, for it 
never melts. 

It is a rare and difficult attainment to 
grow old gracefully and happily.— L. M. 
Child 
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Old age is a tryant, which forbids the 
pleasures of youth on pain of death.— 
Roche} oucauld. 

Old age has deformities enough of its 
o-ijtol. — ^I t should never add to them the 
deformity of vice. — Cato, 

We should so provide for old age that 
it may ha\'o no urgent wants of this 
world to absorb it from meditation on 
the next.—It is awful to see the lean 
hands of dotage making a coffer of the 
^ve.-^Bulwer, 

To resist the frigidity of old age one 
must combine the body, the mind, and 
the heart.— And to keep these in parallel 
vigor one must exercise, study, and love. 
^Bonsiettin, 

When a noble life has prepared old 
age, it is not decline that it reveals, but 
the first days of immortality.— Afoa. de 
StaeL 

The evening of a well-spent life brings 
its lamps with it.— /owheri. 

Age does not make us childish, as 
some say; it finds us true children, — 
Goethe, 

Age is rarely despised but when it is 
contemptible.—/ ohnson. 

As winter strips the leaves from 
around us, so that we may see the dis- 
tant regions they formerly concealed, so 
old age takes away our enjoyments only 
to enlarge the prospect of the coming 
eternity.- jKicAier. 

He who would pass his declining years 
with honor and comfort, should, when 
oung, consider that he may one day 
ecome old, and remember when he is 
old, that he has once been young.— 
Addison. 

That man never grows old who keeps 
a child in his heart. 

A healthy old fellow, who is not a 
fool, is the happiest creature living. — 
Steele, 

In old age life’s shadows are meeting 
eternity’s day.— CZctrfcc. 

The Grecian ladies counted their age 
from their marriage, not from their 
birth.— Homer, 

The golden age is before us, not be- 
hind us.— jSt. Simon, 

The tendency of old age to the body, 
say the physiologists, is to form bone. — 
It is as rare as it is pleasant to meet 


with an old man whose opinions are not 
ossified. — J, F, Boyse, 

That old man dies prematurely whoso 
memory records no benefits conferred.— 
They only have lived long who have 
lived virtuously.— iSZicridan. 

I venerate old age; and I love not the 
man who can look without emotion upon 
the sunset of life, when the dusk of 
evening begins to gather over the watery 
eye, and the shadows of twiliglit grow 
broader and deeper upon the under- 
standing - — Longje Ilow, 

While one finds company in himself 
and his pursuits, he cannot feel old, no 
matter what his years may be. — A, B, 
Ahott, 

It is only necessary to grow old to 
become more charitable and even indul- 
gent. — see no fault committed by 
others that I have not committed my- 
self. — Goethe, 

An aged Christian, with the snow of 
time upon his head, may remind us that 
those points of earth are whitest which 
are nearest to heaven. — B, H, Chapin, 

There are three classes into which all 
the women past seventy years of ago I 
have ever known, were divided: that 
dear old soul; that old woman; that old 
witch. — Coleridge, 

That which is called dotage, is not 
the weak point of all old men, but onlj^ 
of such as are distinguished by their 
levity and weakness. — Cicero, 

There cannot live a more unhappy 
creature than an ill-natured old man, 
who is neither capable of receiving 
pleasures, nor sensible of conferring 
them on others.— W, Temple, 

As we advance in life the circle of our 
pains enlarges, while that of our pleas- 
ures contracts. — Mad, Swetchine. 

Gray hairs seem to my fancy like the 
soft light of the moon, silvering over 
the evening of liie.-^Richter, 

One^s age should be tranquil, as 
chil<^ood should be playful.— Hard work 
at either extremity of life seems out of 
place. — ^At mid-day the sun may bum, 
and men labor under it; but the morn- 
ing and evening should be alike calm 
and cheerful. — Arnold, 

When we are out of sympathy with 
the young, then I think our work in 
this world is over.— G. Macdonald, 
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At twenty, the will reigns; at thirty, 
the wit; at forty, the judgment; after- 
ward, proportion of character. — Grattan, 

It is often the case with fine natures, 
that when the fire of the spirit dies out 
with increasing age, the power of intel- 
lect is unaltered or increased, and an 
originally educated judgment grows 
broader and gentler as the river of life 
widens out to the everlasting sea. — Mrs, 
Gatty, 

Some men never seem to grow old. 
Always active in thought, always ready 
to adopt new ideas, they are never 
chargeable with fogyism. Satisfied, yet 
ever dissatisfied, settled, yet ever un- 
settled, they always enjoy the best of 
what is, and are the first to find the best 
of what will be. 

Though I look old, yet I am strong 
and lusty; for in my youth I never did 
apply hot and rebellious liquors in my 
blood ; and did not, with unbashful fore- 
head, woo the means of weakness and 
debility: therefore my age is as a lusty 
winter, frosty but kindly. — Shakespeare, 

When men grow virtuous in their old 
age, they are merely making a sacrifice 
to God of the deviks leavings.— Sw/t. 

Age sits with decent grace upon his 
visage, and worthily becomes his silver 
locks, who wears the marks of many 
years well spent, of virtue, truth well 
tried, and wise experience.— jKoiyc. 

Toward old age both men and women 
hang to life by their habits. — Charles 
Reade, 

Probably the hai^piest period in life 
most frequently is in middle age, when 
the eager passions of youth are cooled, 
and the infirmities of age not yet begun; 
as we see that the shadows, which are 
at morning and evening so large, almost 
entirely disappear at mid-day.— T. Ar- 
nold. 

Like a morning dream, life becomes 
more and more bright the longer we 
live, and the reason of everything ap- 
ears more clear. What has puzzled us 
efore seems less mysterious, and the 
crooked paths look straighter as we 
approach the end. — Richter. 

Ye who are old, remember youth with 
thought of like affection. — Shakespeare. 

Age should fly concourse, cover in re- 
treat defects of judgment, and the will 
subdue; walk thoughtful on the silent. 


solemn shore of that vast ocean it must 
sail so soon. — Young, 

Cautious age suspects the flattering 
form, and only credits what experience 
tells. — Johnson. 

If reverence is due from others to the 
old, they ought also to respect them- 
selves; and by grave, prudent, and holy 
actions, put a crown of glory upon their 
own gray heads.— Bp. Hopkins. 

These are the effects of doting age; 
vain doubts, and idle cares, and over- 
caution. — Dryden. 

There are two things which grow 
stronger in the breast of man, in propor- 
tion as he advances in years: the love 
of country and religion. Let them be 
never so much forgotten in youth, they 
sooner or later present themselves to us 
arrayed in all their charms, and excite 
in the recesses of our hearts an attach- 
ment justly due to their beauty. — 
Chateaubriand, 

Thirst of power and of riches now 
bear sway, the passion and infirmity of 
age. — Froude. 

Youth changes its tastes by the 
warmth of its blood; age retains its 
tastes by habit. — Rochefoucauld. 

There is not a more repulsive spectacle 
than an old man who will not forsake 
the world, which has already forsaken 
him. — Tholuck. 

AGITATION. — Agitation is the mar- 
shalling of the conscience of a nation 
to mould its laws.— R, Peel, 

Agitation prevents rebellion, keeps the 
peace, and secures progress. Every step 
she gains is gained forever. Muskets are 
the weapons of animals. Agitation is 
the^ atmosphere of the brains. — Wendell 
Phillips, 

Those who mistake the excitement 
and agitation of reform for the source 
of danger, must have overlooked all 
history. 

We believe in excitement when the 
theme is great; in agitation when huge 
evils are to be reformed. It is thus that 
a state or nation clears itself of great 
moral wrongs, and effects important 
changes. Still waters gather to them^ 
selves poisonous ingredients, and scattei 
epidemics and death. The noisy, tumb- 
ling brook, and the rolling and roaring 
ocean, are pure and healthful. The 
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moral and political elements need the 
rockings and heavings of free discussion, 
for their own purification. The nation 
feels a healthier pulsation, and breathes 
a more invigorating atmosphere, than if 
pulnit, platform, and press, were all 
silent as the tomb, leaving misrule and 
oppression unwatched and unscathed. — 
jP. Cooke. 

Agitation, under pretence of reform, 
with a view to overturn revealed truth 
and order, is the worst kind of mischief. 
— C. Simmons. 

Agitation is the method that plants 
the school by the side of the ballot-box. 
— Wendell Phillips. 

AGNOSTICISM.— There is only one 
greater folly than that of the fool who 
says in his heart there is no God, and 
that is the folly of the people that says 
with its head that it does not know 
whether there is a God or not. — Ris- 
march. 

An agnostic is a man who doesn’t 
know whether there is a God or not, 
doesn’t Icnow whether he has a soul or 
not, doesn’t know whether there is a 
future life or not, doesn’t believe that 
any one else knows any more about 
these matters than he does, and thinks 
it a waste of time to try to find out. — 
Dana. 

The term “ agnostic ” is only the 
Greek equivalent of the Latin and 
English Ignoramus a name one 
would think scientists would be slow to 
apply to themselves. 

Agnosticism is the philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious dry-rot of the modem 
world. — F. E. Abbot. 

AGRARIANISM.— The agrarian 
would divide all the property in the 
community equally among its members. 
— ^But if so divided to-day, industry on 
the one hand, and idleness on the 
other, would make it unequal on the 
morrow. — ^There is no agrarianism in the 
providence of God. — Tryon Edwards. 

The agrarian, like the communist, 
would bring all above him down to his 
own level, or raise himself to theirs, but 
is not anxious to bring those below him 
up to himself. — C. Simmons. 

AGRICXILTURE. — Agriculture is the 
foundation of manufactures, since the 
productions of nature are the materials 
of art. — Gibbon^ 


Agriculture not only gives riches to a 
nation, but the only riches she cun call 
her own. — Johnson. 

Let the ^ fanner forevermore be 
honored in his calling, for they who labor 
in the earth are the chosen people of 
God. — Jejjerson. 

Agriculture for an honorable and high- 
minded man, is the best of all occupa- 
tions or arts by which men procure tla.^ 
means of living. — Xenophon. 

Trade increases the wealth and glor\" 
of a country; but its real strength and 
stamina are to be looked for among tlu^ 
cultivators of the land. — Lord Chatham. 

The fanners are the founders of civili- 
zation and prosperity. — Daniel Webster. 

He that wOuld look with contempt on 
the pursuits of the farmer, is not worthy 
the name of a man.-— If. W. Beecher. 

There seem to be but three ways for 
a nation to acquire wealth: the first 
is by war, as the Romans did, in plunder- 
ing their conquered neighbors — this is 
robbery; the second by commerce, which 
is generally cheating; the third by 
agriculture, the only honest way, wherein 
man receives a real increase of the seed 
thrown into the ground, in a kind of 
continual miracle, wrought by the hand 
of God in his favor, as a reward for his 
innocent life and his virtuous indiistiy. 
-^Franklin. 

In the age of acorns, before the times 
of Ceres, a single barley-corn had been 
of more value to mankind than all the 
diamonds of the mines of India. — IL 
Brooke. 

The first three men in the world woni 
a gardener, a ploughman, and a grazier; 
and if any object that the second of 
these was a murderer, I desire him to 
consider that as soon as he was so, 
quitted our profession, and tum('d 
builder. — Cowley. 

In a moral point of view, the life of 
the agriculturist is the most pure atui 
holy of any class of men; jjure, bocaui:t 
it is the most healthful, and vice can 
hardly find time to contaminate it; and 
holy, because it brings the Deity per- 
petually before his view, giving hi in 
thereby the most exalted notions of su- 
preme power, and the most endearing 
view of the divine benignity,— Lord John 
RiLsselL 
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Command large fields, but cultivate 
small ones.*— 

Whoever makes two ears of com, or 
two blades of grass to grow where only- 
one grew before, deserves better of man-* 
kind, and does more essential service to 
his countiy than the whole race of 
politicians put together. — Swijt, 

The frost is God^s plough which he 
drives through every inch of ground in 
the world, opening each clod, and pul- 
verizing the whole. — Fuller, 

We may talk as we please of lilies, 
and lions rampant, and spread eagles in 
fields of d^or or d’argent, but if heraldry 
were guided by reason, a plough in the 
field arable would be the most noble 
and ancient arms. — Cowley, 

AIMS. — (See Aspiration.”) 

High aims form high characters, and 
great objects bring out great minds. — 
Tryon Edwards, 

Have a purpose in life, and having it, 
throw into your work such strength of 
mind and muscle as God has given you. 
— Carlyle, 

The man who seeks one, and but one, 
thing in life may hope to achieve it; 
but he who seeks all things, wherever he 
goes, only reaps, from the hopes which 
he sows, a harvest of barren regrets. — 
Bulwar, 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. — 
J. R. Lowell. 

Aim at perfection in everything, 
though in most things it is unattainable; 
however, they who aim at it, and per- 
severe, will come much nearer to it, than 
those whose laziness and despondency 
make them give it up as unattainable. 
— Chesterfield. 

Aim at the sun, and you may not reach 
it; but your airow will^ fly far higher 
than if aimed at an object on a level 
with yourself. — J. Hawes, 

Resolved to live with all my might 
while I do live, and as I shall wish I had 
done ten thousand ages hence. — Jonathm 
Edwards. 

It is a sad thing to begin life with low 
conceptions of it. It may not be possible 
for a young man to measure life; but it 
is possible to say, I am resolved to put 
life to its noblest and best use. — T. T. 
Munger, 


Dream manfully and nobly, and thy 
dreams shall be prophets. — Bulwer. 

In great attempts it is glorious even 
to fail. — Longinus. 

We want an aim that can never grow 
vile, and which cannot disappoint our 
hope. There is but one such on earth, 
and it is that of being like God, He 
who strives after union with perfect love 
must grow out of selfishness, and his 
success is secured in the omnipotent 
holiness of God. — S. Brooke. 

What are the aims which are at the 
same time duties? — ^they are the perfect- 
ing of oui-selves, and the happiness of 
others. — Kant, 

High aims and loftly purposes are the 
wings of the soul aiding it to mount to 
heaven. In God’s word we have a per- 
fect standard both of duty and character, 
that by the influence of both, appealing 
to the best principles of our nature, we 
may be roused to the noblest and best 
efforts-— iS. Spring, 

Providence has nothing good or high 
in store for one who does not resolutely 
aim at something high or good. — A pur- 
pose is the eternal condition of success. 
— T. T. Munger. 

ALCHEMY.— Alchemy may be com- 
pared to the man who told his sons of 
gold buried somewhere in his vineyard, 
where they by digging found no gold, 
but by turning up the mould about the 
roots of their vines, procured a plentiful 
vintage. So the search and endeavors 
to make gold have brought many useful 
inventions and instiTictive experiments 
to light. — Bacon. 

I have always looked upon alchemy in 
natural philosophy, to be like over en- 
thusiasm in divinity, and to have 
troubled the world much to the same 
purpose. — Sir W. Temple. 

ALLEGOEIES. — Allegories, when well 
chosen, are like so many tradks of light 
in a discourse, that make everything 
about them clear and beautiful.— A c/dz- 
son. 

The allegory of a sophist is always 
screwed; it crouches and bows like a 
snake, which is never straight, whether 
she go, creep, or lie still; only when she 
is dead, she is straight enough. — Luther, 

A man conversing in earnest, if he 
watch his intellectual process, will find 
that a material image, more or less 
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luminous, arises in his mind "with every 
thought which furnishes the vestment of 
the thought.— -Hence good writing and 
brilliant discourse are perpetual alle- 
gories.— Emerson. 

Allegories are fine ornaments and good 
illustrations, but not proof. — Luther. 

AMB ASSAD OS. — An ambassador is 
an honest man sent to lie and intrigue 
abroad for the benefit of his country — 
Bir H, Wotton, 

AMBITION.— Ambition is the germ 
from which all growth of nobleness pro- 
ceeds.— T. D. English. 

Ambition is the spur that makes man 
^ruggle with destiny. It is heaven’s own 
incentive to make purpose great and 
acshievement greater.— jDonaZd G. Mitchr 
ell 

A noble man compares and^ estimates 
himself by an idea which is higher than 
himself ; and a mean man, by one lower 
tlian himself.— The one produces aspira- 
tion;^ the other ambition, which is the 
way in which a vulgar man aspires.— H. 
W. Beecher. 


encouraged only as the best means of 
obtaining it. — Colton. 

To be ambitious of true honor and of 
the real glory and perfection of our 
nature is the very principle and incentive 
of virtue; but to be ambitious of titles, 
place, ceremonial respects,^ and civil 
pageantry, is as vain and little as the 
things are which we court.— /S^V. P. Sid^ 
ney. 

Vaulting ambition, which overleaps 
self.— Shakespeare. 

Say what we will, we may bo sure that 
ambition is an error. Its wear and tear 
of heart are never recompensed; it steals 
away the freshness of life; it deadens 
our vivid and social enjoyments; it shuts 
our souls to our youth; and we are old 
ere we remember that we have made a 
fever and a labor of our raciest years. — 
Bulwer. 

Ambition is but the evil shadow of 
a^iration. — G. Macdonald. 

Ambition is an idol on whose wings 
great minds are carried to extremes, to 
be sublimely great, or to be nothing.— 
Southern. 


Fling away ambition. By that sin 
angels fell. How then can man, the 
image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 
Shakespeare. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing 
the meanest offices: so climbing is ]^er- 
formed in the same posture as creeping. 
Swijt. ® 


As dogs in a wheel, or squirrels in a 
cage, ambitious men still clipab and 
climb, with great labor and incessant 
anxiety, but never reach the top.— B-ur- 
ton. 


Ambition is a lust that is never 
quenched, but grows more inflamed and 
madder by enjoyment. — Otway. 

The noblest spirit is most strongly at- 
tracted by the love of glory. — Cicero. 

It is the nature of ambition to make 
men liars and cheats who hide the truth 
in their hearts,^ and like jugglers, show 
another thing in their mouths; to cut 
all friendships and enmities to the meas- 
ure of their interest, and put on a good 
face where there is no corresponding 
good vnll.Sallust. 

Arnbition is the avarice of power; and 
happiness herself is soon sacrified to that 
very lust of dominion which was &st 


Ambition is not a vice of little people. 
— Montaigne. 

Ambition is not a weakness unless it 
be disproportioned to the capacity.^ To 
have more ambition than ability is to 
be at once weak and unhappy.— (?. S* 
Hillard. 

It is by attempting to reach the top 
at a single leap, that so much misery la 
caused in the world. — Cobbett, 

Ambition has one heel nailed in well, 
though she stretch her fingers to touch 
the heavens.— LiMy. 

Ambition thinks no face so beautiful, 
as that which looks from under a crown, 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

It is the constant fault and insepar- 
able evil quality of ambition, that it 
never looks behind it. — Seneca. 

Ambition makes the same mistake con- 
cerning power, that avarice makes as to 
wealth. She begins by accumulating it 
as a means to happiness, and finishes by 
continuing to accumulate it as an end. 
— Colton. 

High seats are never but uneasy, and 
crowns are always stuffed with thorns. — 
Brooks, 

The tallest trees are most in the 
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power of the winds, and ambitious men 
of the blasts of fortune.— 

Ambition is like love, impatient both 
of delays and rivals. — Denham. 

Most people would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled by great 
ambitions. — Longfellow. 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
must look down on the hate of those 
below. — Byron. 

Where ambition can cover its enter- 
prises, even to the person himself, under 
the appearance of principle, it is the 
most incurable and inflexible of pas- 
sions.— Htiwe. 

The slave has but one master, the 
ambitious man has as many as there ai’e 
persons whose aid may contribute to 
the advancement of his fortunes. — 
Bruy ere. 

Ambition is so powerful a passion in 
the human breast, that however high we 
reach we are never satisfied.— Mac/iia- 
velli. 

Nothing is too high for the daring of 
mortals: we storm heaven itself in our 
folly. — Horace. 

The very substance of the ambitious 
is merely the shadow of a dream. — 
Shakespeare. 

How like a mounting devil ^ in the 
heart rules the unreined ambition. — N. 
P. Willis. 

Too often those who entertain ambi- 
tion, expel remorse and nature.— jS/ia&e- 
speare. 

Too low they build who build below 
the skies. — Young. 

Great souls, by nature half divine, 
soar to the stars, and hold a near ac- 
quaintance with the gods.— iSoioe. 

AMERICA.— America is another name 
for opportunity. Our whole history ap- 
pears like a last effort of divine Provi- 
dence in behalf of the human race. — 
Emerson. 

America is rising with a ^iant^s 
strength. Its bones are yet but cartilages. 
— Fisher Ames. 

America is a fortunate country; she 
grows by the follies of our European 
nations.— iV apoleon. 

Americar— half-brother of the world.— 
Bailey. 


The home of the homeless all over 
the earth. — Street. 

If all Europe were to become a prison, 
America would still present a loop-hole 
of escape; and, God be praised! that 
loop-hole is larger than the dungeon it- 
self.— Heine. 

The home of freedom, and the hope 
of the down-trodden and oppressed 
among the nations of the earth. — Daniel 
Webster. 

This is what I call the American idea, 
a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people — a govern- 
ment of the principles of eternal justice, 
the unchanging law of God. — Theodore 
Parker. 

America has proved that it is practi- 
cable to elevate the mass of mankind— 
the laboring or lower class — ^to raise them 
to self-respect, to make them competent 
to act a part in the great right and the 
great duty of self-go\ emment; and she 
has proved that this may be done by 
education and the diffusion of knowledge. 
She holds out an example a thousand 
times more encouraging than ever was 
presented before to those nine-tenths 
of the human race who are born without 
hereditary fortune or hereditary rank. — 
Daniel Webster. 

AMIABILITY. — The constant desire 
of pleasing which is the peculiar quality 
of some, may be called the happiest of 
all desires in this, that it rarely fails of 
attaining its end when not disgraced by 
affectation. — Fielding. 

To be amiable is most certainly a 
duty, but it is not to be exercised at 
the expense of any virtue.— He who seeks 
to do the amiable always, can at times 
be successful only by the sacrifice of his 
manhood.— jSzmms. 

How easy to be amiable in the midst 
of happiness and success.T-Ma(f. Swetch'- 
ine. 

Amiable people, though often subject 
to imposition in their contact with the 
world, yet radiate so much of sunshine 
that they are reflected in all apprecia- 
tive hearts. — Deulzy. 

AMUSEMENTS.— It is doing some 
service to humanity, to amuse innocently. 
They know but little of society who 
think we can bear to be always em- 
ployed, either in duties or meditation, 
without relaxation. — H. More, 
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The mind ought sometimes to be di- 
verted, that it may return the better to 
thinking. — Phcsdrus. 

Amusement is the waking sleep of 
labor. When it absorbs thought, pa- 
tience, and strength that might have 
been seriously employed, it loses its dis- 
tinctive character and becomes the task- 
master of idleness. — Willw-ott. 

Let the world have whatever sports 
and recreations please them best, pro- 
vided they be followed with discretion. 
'^Burton, 

Amusement that is excessive and fol- 
lowed only for its own sake, allures and 
deceives us, and leads us down imper- 
ceptibly in thoughtlessness to the grave. 
— Pascal. 

The habit of dissipating every serious 
thought by a succession of agreeable 
sensations is as fatal to happiness as to 
virtue ; for when amusement is uniformly 
substituted for objects of moral and 
mental interest, we lose all that elevates 
our enjoyments above the scale of 
childish pleasures . — Anna Maria Porter. 

Amusements are to religion like 
breezes of air to the flame, — gentle ones 
will fan it, but strong ones will put it 
out. — Thomas. 

Innocent amusements are such as ex- 
cite moderately, and such as produce a 
cheerful frame of mind, not boisterous 
mirth; such as refresh, instead of ex- 
hausting, the system; such as recur fre- 
quently, rather than continue long ; such 
as send us back to our daily duties in- 
vigorated in body and spirit ; such as^ we 
can partake of in the presence and society 
of respectable friends; such as consist 
with and are favorable to a grateful 
piety; such as are chastened by self-re- 
spect,^ and are accompanied with the 
consciousness that life has a higher end 
than to be amused.— Chanmngr. 

If those who are the enemies of inno- 
cent amusements had the direction of 
the world, they would take away the 
spring and youth, the former from the 
year, the latter from human life. — Balzac. 

It is a sober truth that people who 
live only to amuse themselves, work 
harder at the task than most people do 
in earning their daily bread.— More. 

It is exceedingly deleterious to with- 
draw the sanction of religion from 
amusement. If we feel that it is all in- 


jurious we should strip the earth of its 
flowers and blot out its pleasant sun- 
shine. — E. H. Chapin. 

Dwell not too long upon sports; for 
as they refresh a man that is weary, so 
they weaiy a man that is refreslied. — 
Fuller. 

If you are animated by right principles, 
and are fully awakened to the true 
dignity of life, the subject of amuse- 
ments may be left to settle itself. — T. T. 
Munger. 

Christian discipleship docs not involve 
the abandonment of any innocent en- 
joyment. Any diversion or amusement 
which we can use so as to receive pleas- 
ure and enjoyment to ourselves, and do 
no harm to others, we are perfectly free 
to use; and any that we cannot use 
without injury to ourselves or harm to 
others, we have no right to xisc, whether 
we are Christians or not. — W. Gladden. 

I am a ..reat friend to public amuse- 
ments, for they keep people from vice. 
— Johnson. 

Amusement to an observing mind is 
study .—Disrae li. 

It is doing some service to humanity 
to amuse innocently; and they know 
veiy little of society who think wo can 
bear to be always employed, cither in 
duties or meditations, without any re- 
laxation . — Sir P. Sidney. 

All amusements to which virtuous 
women are not admitted, arc, roly upon 
it, deleterious in their nature. — Tkach’- 
eray. 

Joining in the amusements of others 
is, in our social state, the next thing to 
sympathy in their distresses, and cv('n 
the slenderest bond that holds soci(jty 
together should rather be strengthciKid 
than snapt. — Landor. 

The church has been so fearful of 
amusements that the devil has had the 
charge of them; the chaplet of flow<jrs 
has ^ been snatched from the brow of 
Christ, and given to Mammon. — II. W. 
Beecher. 

ANALOGY. — Analogy, although it is 
not infallible, is yet that telcscopci of 
the^ mind by which it is marvelously 
assisted in the discoveiy of both physical 
and moral truth. — Colton. 

Those who reason only by analogies, 
rarely reason by logic, and are generally 
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slaves to imagination. — C, Simmons. 

ANARCHY.— Anarchy is the choking, 
sweltering, deadly, and killing rule of no 
rule; the consecration of cupidity and 
braying of folly and dim stupidity and 
baseness, in most of the affairs of men. 
Slop-shirts attainable three half-pence 
cheaper by the ruin of living bodies and 
immortal souls.— 

Burke talked of 'Hhat digest of an- 
archy called the Rights of Man.” — 
Alison. 

Anarchy is hatred of human authority; 
atheism of divine authority— two sides 
of the same whole. — Macpherson. 

ANCESTRY.— (See “Birth,” and 
“ Genealogy.”) 

The happiest lot for a man, as far as 
birth is concerned, is that it should be 
such as to give him^ but little occasion to 
think much about it. — Whately. 

I will not borrow merit from the dead, 
myself an undeserver. — Rowe. 

Eveiy man is his own ancestor, and 
every man is his own heir. He devises 
his own future, and he inherits his own 
past.— H. F. Hedge. 

It is the highest of earthly honors to 
be descended from the great and good. 
— They alone cry out against a noble 
ancestry who have none of their own. 
— Ben Jonson. 

Good blood — descent from the great 
and good, is a high honor and privilege. 
— ^He that lives worthily of it is deserv- 
ing of the highest esteem; he that does 
not, of the deeper disgrace. — Colton. 

They that on glorious ancestors en- 
large, produce their debt, instead of their 
discharge . — Y oung. 

We take rank by descent. Such of 
us as have the longest pedigree, and are 
therefore the furthest removed from the 
first who made the fortune and founded 
the family, we are the noblest.— i^rowde. 

Breed is stronger than pasture . — George 
Eliot. 

It is, indeed, a blessing, when the 
virtues of noble races are hereditary. — 
Nabb. 

How poor are all hereditary honors, 
those poor possessions from another’s 
deeds, unless our own just virtues form 
our title, and give a sanction to our 
fond assumption. — Shirley, 


It is a noble faculty of our nature 
which enables us to connect our thoughts, 
sympathies, and happiness, with what is 
distant in place or time; and looking 
before and after, to hold communion at 
once with our ancestors and our pos- 
terity. There is a moral and philosojph- 
ical respect for our ancestors, which 
elevates the character and improves the 
heart. Next to the sense of religious 
duty and moral feeling, I hardly know 
what should bear with stronger obliga- 
tion on a liberal and enlightened mind, 
than a consciousness of an alliance with 
excellence which is departed; and a con- 
sciousness, too, that in its acts and con- 
duct, and even in its sentiments and 
thoughts, it may be actively operating 
on the happiness of those that come 
after it . — Daniel Webster. 

A grandfather is no longer a social 
institution. — Men do not live in the 
past. — ^They merely look back. — ^For- 
ward is the universal cry. 

What can we see in the longest kingly 
line in Europe, save that it runs back to 
a successful soldier ? — Walter Scott. 

Some decent, regulated pre-eminence, 
some preference given to birth, is neither 
unnatural nor unjust nor impolitic. — 
Burke. 

It is with antiquity as with ancestiy, 
nations are proud of the one, and in- 
dividuals of the other; but if they are 
nothing in themselves, that which ia 
their pnde ought to be their humilia- 
tion. — Colton. 

The origin of all mankind was the 
same : it is only a clear and a good con- 
science that makes a man noble, for 
that is derived from heaven itself. — 
Seneca. 

It is of no consequence of what parents 
a man is born, so he be a man of merit. 
— Horace. 

The glory of ancestors sheds a light 
aroimd posterity; it allows neither their 
good or bad qualities to remain in ob- 
scurity. — Sallust. 

Consider whether we ought not to be 
more in the habit of seeking honor from 
our descendants than from our ancestors ; 
thinking it better to be nobly remem- 
bered than nobly born; and striving so 
to live, that our sons, and our sous’ sons, 
for ages to come, might still lead their 
children reverently to the doors out of 
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which we had been carried to the grave, 
saying, "Look, this was his house, this 
was his chamber.”-— Ewsto. 

Mere family never made a man great. 
— Thought and deed, not pedigree, are 
the pas^orts to enduring fame.— 
hff. 

It is fortunate to come of distinguished 
ancestry. — ^It is not less so to be such 
that people do not care to inquire 
whether you are of high descent or not. 
--^Bruyere. 

Pew people disparage a distinguished 
ancestry except those who have none of 
their own. — J, Hawes. 

Title and ancestry render a good man 
more illustrious, but an ill one more 
contemptible. — Addison. 

It is a shame for a man to desire honor 
only because of his noble progenitors, 
and not to deserve it by his own virtue. 
— Chrysostom. 

Philosophy does not regard pedigree. 
— She did not receive Plato as a noble, 
but made him so. — Seneca. 

1 am no herald to inquire after men’s 
pedigrees: it sufficeth me if I know of 
their virtues.— /S^r P. Sidney. 

Nothing is more disgraceful than for 
a man who is nothing, to hold himself 
honored on account of his forefathers; 
and yet hereditary honors are a noble 
and splendid treasure to descendants. — 
Plato. 

Some men by ancestry are only the 
diadow of a mighty name. — Lucan. 

Pride in boasting of family antiquity, 
makes duration stand for merit.— 
merman. 

The man of the true quality is not he 
who labels himself with genealogical 
tables, and lives on the reputation of 
his fathers, but he in whose conversation 
and behavior there ^ are references and 
characteristics positively unaccountable 
except on the hypothesis that his descent 
is pure and illustrious . — Theodore Parker. 

The inheritance of a distinguished and 
noble name is a proud inheritance to 
him who lives worthily of it. — Colton. 

Honorable descent is, in all nations, 
greatly esteemed. It is to be expected 
that the children of men of worth will 
be like their progenitors; for nobility is 
the virtue of a family.— .dmiot/c. 

The glory of ancestors sheds a light 


around posterity; it allows neither their 
good nor their bad qualities to remain 
in obscurity. — Sallust. 

It would be more honorable to our 
distinguished ancestors to praise them in 
words less, but in deeds to imitate them 
more. — H. Mann. 

They who depend on the merits of 
ancestors, search in the roots of the tree 
for the fruits which the branches ought 
to produce.— BarroM). 

The man who has nothing to boast of 
but his illustrious ancestry, is like the 
potato— the best part under ground. — 
Overbury. 

Distinguished birth is like a cipher: 
it has no power in itself like wealth, or 
talent, or personal excellence, but it tells, 
with all the power of a cipher, when 
added to either of the others.— 

The pride of blood has a most im- 
portant and beneficial influence. — ^It is 
much to feel that the high and honor- 
able belong to a name that is pledged 
to the present by the recollections of 
the past.— I/. B. London. 

When real nobleness accompanies the 
imaginary one of birth, the imaginary 
mixes with the real and becomes real 
too. — Greville. 

We inherit nothing truly, but what 
our actions make us worthy of. — Chap- 
man. 

He that can only boast of a distin- 
guished lineage, boasts of that which 
does not belong to himself ; but he that 
lives worthily of it is always held in thq 
highest honor. — Junius. 

All history shows the power of blood 
over circumstances, as agriculture shows 
the power of the seeds over tho soil. — 
E. P. Whipple. 

Birth is nothing where virtue is not. — 
Holier e. 

Nobility of birth does not always in- 
sure a corresponding nobility of mind; 
if it did, it would always act as a 
stimulus to noble actions; but it some- 
times acts as a clog rather than a spur. 
— -C7 olton. 

ANECDOTES, — ^Anecdotes and max*^ 
ims are rich treasures to the man of thO' 
world, for he knows how to introduce 
the former at fit places in conversation, 
and to recollect the latter on proresr 
occasions. — Goethe . 
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Some people exclaim, ''Give me no 
anecdotes of an author, but give me his 
works”; and yet I have often found 
that the anecdotes are more interesting 
than the works. — Disraeli, 

Anecdotes are sometimes the best ve- 
hicles of truth, and if striking and ap- 
propriate are often more impressive and 
powerful than argument.— Ed- 
wards. 

Occasionally a single anecdote opens 
a character; biography has its compara- 
tive anatomy, and a saying or a senti- 
ment enables the skillful hand to con- 
struct the skeleton. — Willmott. 

Story-telling is subject to two unavoid- 
able defects: frequent repetition and 
being soon exhausted; so that whoever 
values this gift in himself, has need of 
a good memory, and ought frequently 
to shift his company.— iSiwi/£. 

ANGELS. — Millions of spiritual crea- 
tures walk the earth unseen, both when 
we sleep and when we wake. — Milton, 

We are never like angels till our 
passion dies.— Decker. 

The guardian angels of life sometimes 
fly so high as to be beyond our sight, 
but^ they are always looking down upon 
m,— Richter. 

The angels may have wider spheres of 
action and nobler forms of duty than 
ourselves, but truth and right to them 
and to us are one and the same thing. — 
E, H. Chapin. 

ANGER. — ^Anger begins in folly, and 
ends in repentance. — Pythagoras. 

The fire you kindle for your enemy 
often burns yourself more than him. — 
Chinese Proverb. 

Anger is the most impotent of pas- 
sions.— It effects nothing it goes about, 
and hurts the one who is possessed by it 
more than the one against whom it is 
directed. — Clarendon. 

He that would be angry and sin not, 
must not be angry with anything but 
sin. — Seeker. 

To be angry is to revenge the faults 
of others on ourselves.— Pope. 

Anger is one of the sinews of the soul. 
— Fuller. 

Rancour will out.— Shakespeare. 

Anger is an expensive luxury in which 
only men of a certain income can in- 
dulge.— G. W. Curtis. 


Temperate anger well becomes the 
wise. — Philemon. 

When anger rushes, unrestrained, to 
action, like a hot steed, it stumbles in 
its way. — Savage. 

When thou art above measure angry, 
bethink thee how momentary is man^a 
life. — Marcus Aurelius. 

Act nothing in a furious passion. It’s 
putting to sea in a storm. — Thomas Ful- 
ler. 

Anger ventilated often hurries to- 
wards forgiveness; anger concealed often 
hardens into revenge. — Bulwer. 

Keep cool and you command every- 
body.— St. Just. 

Anger may be kindled in the noblest 
breasts; but in these the slow droppings 
of an unforgiving temper never take the 
shape and consistency of enduring 
hatred. — G. S. Hillard. 

Frequent fits of anger produce in the 
soul a propensity to be angry; which oft- 
times ends in choler, bitterness, and mo- 
rosity, when the mind becomes ulcerated, 
eevish, and querulous, and is wounded 
y the least occurrence.— PZwictrcA. 

Beware of the fuiy of a patient man. 
— Dryden. 

The flame of anger, bright and brief, 
sharpens the barb of love. — W. 8. Landor. 

A man . . . makes his inferiors his 
superiors by heat.— E. W. Emerson, 

There is not in nature a thing that 
makes man so deformed, so beastly, as 
doth intemperate anger. — John Webster. 

To be angry about trifles is mean and 
childish; to -rage and be furious is brut- 
ish; and to maintain perpetual wrath is 
akin to the practice and temper of 
devils; but to prevent and suppress ris- 
ing resentment is wise and glorious, is 
manly and divine. — Watts. 

Men often make up in wrath what 
they want in reason.— 

Life appears to me too short to be 
spent in nursing animosity or registering 
wrong. — Charlotte Bronte, 

Consider how much more you often 
suffer from your anger and grief, than 
from those ve^ things for which you are 
angry and grieved. — Marcus Antoninus, 

The greatest remedy for anger is de- 
lay.— £!eneca. 
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Wise anger is like fire from the flmt; 
there is a great ado to bring it out; and 
when it does com^, it is out again im- 
mediately. — M. Henry. ^ 

Anger is as a stone cast into a wasp’s 
ne&i.— Malabar Proverb. ^ 

When a man is wrong and won’t ad- 
mit it, he always gets (Lngry.—Hahbwton, 

When one is in a good sound rage, it 
is astonishing how calm one can be.— • 
JBulwer. ^ 

He who can suppress a moment’s 
anger may prevent a day of sorrow. 

To rule one’s anger is well; to prevent 
it is still better.— Edwards. 

Anger is a noble infirmity; the gener- 
ous failing of the just; the one degree 
that riseth above zeal, asserting the pre- 
rogative of virtue.— 

The intoxication of anger, like that of 
the grape, shows us to others, but hides 
us from ourselves. — ^We injure our own 
cause in the opinion of the world when 
we too passionately defend it.-— Colton. 

When angry, count ten before you 
speak; if very angry, count a hundred.— 
Jejferso'n. 

Consider, when you are enraged at any 
one, what you would probably think if 
he should die during the dispute. — 
Shenstone. 

Violence in the voice is often only the 
death rattle of reason in the throat. — 
Boyes. 

All anger is not sinful, because some 
degree of it, and on some occasions, is 
inevitable.— But it becomes sinful and 
contradicts the rule of Scripture when 
it is conceived upon slight and inade- 
quate provocation, and when it continues 
long.— Paley. 

When passion is on the throne reason 
is out of doors.— ilf. Henry. 

An angry man is again angry with 
himself when he returns to reason. — 
Publius Syrus. 

Anger, if not restrained, is frequently 
more hurtful to us than the injury that 
provokes it.Seneca. 

He best keeps from anger who re- 
members that God is always looking 
upon him. — Plato. 

When anger rises, think of the conse- 
quences. — Confucius. 

Beware of him that is slow to anger; 


for when it is^ long coming, it is the 
stronger when it comes, and the longer 
kept. — ^Abused patience turns to fury. — 
Quarles. 

ANTICIPATION. — All earthly de- 
lights are sweeter in expectation than 
in enjoyment; but all spiritual pleasures 
more in fruition than in expectation.— 
Feltham. 

He who foresees calamities, suffers 
them twice over.— Porteoiis. 

All things that are, are with more 
spirit chased than enjoyed, — Shakespeare. 

Among so many sad realities wo can 
but ill endure to rob anticipation of its 
pleasant visions. — Giles. 

The hours we pass with happy pros- 
pects in view arc more pleasant than 
those crowned with fruition. In the 
first case we cook the dish to our own 
appetite; in the last it is cooked for us. 
— Goldsmith. 

We often tremble at an empty terror, 
yet the false fancy brings a real misery. 
— Schiller. 

Suffering itself does less afflict the 
senses than the anticipation of suffering. 
— Quintilian. 

Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear as 
the thought of sorrow coming. Airy 
ghosts that work no haim do terrify us 
more than men in steel with bloody pur- 
poses. — T. B. Aldrich. 

In all worldly things that a man pur- 
sues with the greatest cagornoss ho tinds 
not half the pleasure in the possession 
that he proposed to himself in the ex- 
pectation. — South. 

The worst evils are those that never 
arrive. 

Few enterprises of groat labor or 
hazard would bo undertaken if wo had 
not the power of magnifying the advan- 
tages we expect from them. — Johnson. 

Be not looking for evil. — Often ihou 
drainest the gall of fear while evil is 
passing by thy dwelling.— 

To tremble before anticipated (wils, is 
to bemoan what thou hast never lost.. — 
Goethe. 

We part more easily with what wc 
possess than with our expectations of 
what we hope for: expectation always 
goes beyond enjoyment. — Home. 

Our desires always disappoint us; for 
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though we meet^ with something that 
gives us satisfaction, yet it never thor- 
oughly answers our expectation.— i^oche- 
joucmld. 

Nothing is so good as it seems before- 
hand. — George Eliot. 

Nothing is so wretched or foolish as 
to anticipate misfortunes.— What mad- 
ness is it to be expecting evil before it 
comes. — Seneca. 

' Why need a man forestall his date 
of grief, and run to meet that he would 
most avoid? — Milton. 

The joys we expect are not so bright, 
nor the troubles so dark as we fancy 
they will be. — Charles Reade. 

It is expectation makes blessings dear. 
— Heaven were not heaven if we knew 
what it were. — Suckling. 

It is worse to apprehend than to suffer. 
— Bruyere. 

It has been well said that no man 
ever sank under the burden of the day. 
It is when to-moiTow’s burden is added 
to the burden of to-day that the weight 
is more than a man can bear. — G. Mac- 
donald. 

ANTIQIIITY.— All the transactions of 
the past differ very little from those of 
the present. — M. Antoninus. 

Those we call the ancients were really 
new in everything. — Pascal. 

The earliest and oldest and longest has 
still the mastery of us. — George Eliot. 

All things now held to be old were 
once new.— What to-day we hold up by 
example, will rank hereafter as prec- 
edent. — Tacitus. 

It is one proof of a good education, 
and of a true refinement of feeling, to 
respect antiquity. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

When ancient opinions and rules of 
life are taken away, the loss cannot 
possibly be estimated. — ^From that mo- 
ment we have no compass to govern us, 
nor can we know distinctly to what port 
to steer.-— Burke. 

I do by no means advise you to throw 
away your time in ransacking, like a 
dull antiquarian, the minute and un- 
important parts of remote and fabulous 
times. Let blockheads read, what block- 
heads wrote. — Chesterfield. 

Antiquity !— T like its ruins better than 
its reconstructions. — Joubert. 


Time consecrates and what is gray 
with age becomes religion. — Schiller. 

Antiquity is enj oyed not by the 
. ancients who lived in the infancy of 
things, but by us who live in their ma- 
turity. — Colton. 

What subsists to-day by violence, con- 
tinues to-morrow by acquiescence, and 
is perpetuated by tradition, till at last 
the hoary abuse shakes the gray hairs 
of antiquity at us, and gives itself out 
as the wisdom of ages. — Everett. 

Those old ages are like the landscape 
that shows best in the purple distance, 
all verdant and smooth, and bathed in 
mellow light.— ^1. H. Chapin. 

ANXIETY. — Anxiety is the rust of 
life, destroying its brightness and weak- 
ening its power. — A childlike and abid- 
ing trust in Providence is its best pre- 
ventive and remedy. — Try on Edwards. 

Do not anticipate trouble, or worpr 
about what may never happen. Keep in 
the sunlight. — Franklin. 

Better be despised for too anxious 
apprehensions, than ruined by too con- 
fident security. — Burke. 

How much have cost us the evils that 
never happened ! — Jefferson. 

Don’t be forecasting evil unless it is 
what you can guard against. Anxiety is 
good for nothing if we can’t turn it into 
a defense. — Meyrich. 

It is not the cares of to-day, but the 
cares of to-morrow that weigh a man 
down. For the needs of to-day we have 
corresponding strength given. — ^For the 
morrow we are told to trust. — ^It is not 
ours yet. — G. Macdonald. 

When we borrow trouble, and look 
forward into the future and see what 
storms are coming, and distress our- 
selves before they come, as to how we 
shall avert them if they ever do come, 
we lose our proper tru^fulncss in God. 
When we torment ourselves with im- 
aginary dangers, or trials, or reverses, 
we have already parted with that per- 
fect love which casteth out fear. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

Anxiety is a word of unbelief or un- 
reasoning dread. — We have no right to 
allow it. Full faith in God puts it to 
rest. — Horace Bushnell. 

He is well along the road to perfect 
k manhood who does not allow the thou- 
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sand little worries of life to embitter his 
temper, or disturb his equanimity. 

An undivided heart which ^ wor^ips 
God alone, and trusts him as it should, 
is raised above anxiety for earthly 
wmts.—^Geikie, 

One of the most useless of all things 
is to take a deal of trouble in providing 
against dangers that never come. How 
many toil to lay up riches which they 
never enjoy; to provide for exigencies 
that never happen; to prevent troubles 
that never come; sacrificing present com- 
fort and enjoyment in guarding against 
the wants of a period they may never 
live to see. — W. Jay. 

Where everythin^j is bad it must be 
good to know the worst.—F. ff. Bradley. 

Never meet trouble half-way . — John 
Ray. 

Borrow trouble for yourself, if that’s 
your nature, but don’t lend it to your 
neighbors.— Eudi/ard Kipling. 

Never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you.— Anon. 

If pleasures are greatest in anticipation, 
just remember that this is also true of 
trouble.— Egbert Hubbard. 

Let us be of good cheer, remembering 
that the misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never come.—/. B. Lowell. 

Anxiety is the poison of human life; 
the parent of many sins and of more 
miseries.— In a world where everything 
is doubtful, and where we may be disap- 
pointed, and be blessed in disappoint- 
ment, why this restless stir and commo- 
tion of mind?— Can it alter the cause, 
or unravel the mystery of human events? 
^Blair. 

Sufficient to each day are the duties 
to be done and the trials to be endured. 
God never built a Christian strong 
enough to cai^_ to-day’s duties and to- 
morrow’s anxieties piled on the top of 
them. — T. L. Cuyler. 

APOLOGIES. — Apologies only ac- 
count for the evil which liey cannot 
alter.— DfsraeZf. 

Apology only egotism wrong side 
out. — ^Nine times out of ten the first 
thing a inan’s companion knows of his 
short-comings, is from his apology.— 
0. W. Holmes. 

No sensible person ever made an apol- 
ogy.— ^mer^OTi. 


I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate 
itself . . . , I see the elementary laws 
never apologize. — Whitman. 

APOTHEGMS.— (See “Peoverbs.”) 

The short sayings of wise and good 
men are of great value, like the di'st of 
gold, or the sparks of diamonds. — Tillot- 
son. 

Apothegms to thinking minds are the 
seeds from which spring vast fields of 
new thought, that may be further cu*‘ti- 
vated, beautified, and enlarged. — 
say. 

Apothegms are in history, the same as 
pearls in the sand, or gold in the mine. 
— Erasmus. 

Aphorisms are portable wisdom, the 
quintessential extracts of thought and 
feeling.— E. W. Alger. 

He is a benefactor of mankind who 
contracts the great rules of life into 
short sentences, that may be easily im- 
pressed on the memory, and so recur 
habitually to the mind. — Johnson. 

Nothing hits hax’der, or sticks longer 
in the memory, than an apothegm .-w. 
A. Murray. 

A maxim is the exact and noble ex- 
pression of an important and indispu- 
table truth. — Sound maxims are the 
germs of good; strongly imprinted on 
the memory they fortify and strengthen 
the will. — Jouhert. 

The excellence of aphorisms consists 
not so much in the expression of some 
rare or abstruse sentiment, as in the 
comprehension of some useful truth in 
few words. — Johnson. 

Nor do apothegms only serve for orna- 
ment and delight, but also for action and 
civil use, as being the edge tools of 
speech, which cut and penetrate the 
knots of business and affairs. — Bacon. 

Exclusively of the abstract sciences, 
the largest and worthiest portion of our 
knowledge consists of aphorisms, and the 
greatest and best of men is but an apho- 
rism . — Coleridge. 

Under the veil of these curious sen- 
tences are hid those germs of morals 
which the masters of philosophy have 
afterwards developed into so many 
volumes.— PZiAinrc/i.. 

A man of maxims only, is like a 
Cyclops with one eye, and that in the 
back of his head. — Coleridge. 
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There are but few proverbial sayings 
that are not true, for they are all drawn 
from experience itself, which is the 
mother of all sciences. — Cervantes, 

Sensible men show their sense by say- 
ing much in few words. — If noble actions 
are the substance of life, good sayings 
are its ornament and guide. — C, Sim-- 
mons. 

Few of the many wise apothegms 
which have been uttered from the time 
of the seven sages of Greece to that of 
poor Richard, have prevented a single 
foolish action. — Macaulay. 

APPEARANCES. — There are no 
greater wretches in the world than many 
of those whom people in general take to 
be happy. — Seneca. 

Do not judge from mere appearances; 
for the light laughter that bubbles on 
the lip often mantles over the depths of 
sadness, and the serious look may be the 
sober veil that covers a divine peace and 
joy. — ^The bosom can ache beneath dia- 
mond brooches; and many a blithe 
heart dances under coarse wool. — E. H. 
Chapin. 

Foolish men mistake transitory sem- 
blances for eternal fact, and go astray 
more and more. — Carlyle. 

Half the work that is done in this 
world is to make things appear what 
they are not. — E. R. Beadle. 

How little do they see what is, who 
frame their hasty judgments upon that 
which seems. — Southey. 

A man of the world must seem to be 
what he wishes to be thought, — Bruyere. 

Beware, so long as you live, of judg- 
ing men by their outward appearance. — 
La Fontaine. 

The world is governed more by ap- 
pearances than by realities, so that it is 
fully as necessary to seem to know some- 
thing as to know it. — Daniel Webster. 

The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world, is to be in 
reality what we would appear to be. — 
Socrates. 

APPETITE. — Reason should direct, 
and appetite obey. — Cicero. 

Good cheer is no hindrance to a good 
life. — Aristippus. 

Choose rather to punish your appe- 
tites than to be punished by them. — 
Tyrius Maximus. 


Animals feed; man eats. — Only the 
man of intellect and judgment knows 
how to eat. — Savarin. 

Let not thy table exceed the fourth 
part of thy revenue: let thy provision 
be solid, and not far fetched, fuller of 
substance than art: be wisely frugal in 
thy preparation, and freely cheerful in 
thy entertainment : if thy guests be 
right, it is enough ; if not, it is too much : 
too much is a vanity; enough is a feast 
— Quarles. 

There ai<3 so few that resist the allure- 
ments and luxuries of the table, that 
the usual civilities at a meal are very 
like being politely assisted to the grave- 
— N. P. Willis. 

Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
and health on both. — Shakespeare. 

Temperance and labor are the two 
best physicians of man; labor sharpens 
the appetite, and temperance prevents 
from indulging to excess.-— -Rousseau. 

A well-govcmed appetite is a great > 
part of liberty.— -/Senecc. 

The lower your senses are kept, the 
better you may govern them. — ^Appetite 
and reason are like two buckets — ^when 
one is up, the other is down.— -Of the 
two, I would rather have the reason- 
bucket uppermost. — Collier. 

For the sake of health, medicines are 
taken by weight and measure ; so ought 
food to be, or by some similar rule. — 
Skelton. 

APPLATTSE. — ^Applause is the spur of 
noble minds; the end and aim of' V7eak 
ones. — Colton. 

Neither human applause nor human 
censure is to be taken as the test of 
truth; but either should set us upon 
testing ourselves. — Whately. 

When the million applaud you, seri^ 
ously ask what harm you have done; 
when they censure you, what good! — 
Colton. 

Applause waits on success. — ^The fickle 
multitude, like the light straw that float s 
on the stream, glide with the currents 
still, and follow fortune. — Franklin. 

Praise from the common people is 
generally false, and rather follows the 
vain than the virtuous. — Bacon. 

A slowness to applaud betrays a cold 
temper or an envious spirit. — H. More, 

0 popular applause! — ^What heart of 
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>aii is proof against thy sweet, seduc- 
ing charms! — Cowper, 

Great minds had rather deserve con- 
temporaneous applause without obtain- 
ing it, than obtain without deserving it. 
—If it follow them it is well, but they 
will not deviate to follow it. — Colton, 

Man^s first care should be to avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart, and next to 
escape the censures of the world. — If the 
last interfere with the first it should be 
entirely neglected. — But ^ if not, there 
cannot be a greater satisfaction to an 
honest mind than to see its own appro- 
bation seconded by the applauses of the 
public. — Addison. 

APPRECIATION. — (See “Influ- 
ence.”) 

Next to excellence is the appreciation 
of it. — Thackeray. 

To love one that is great, is almost to 
be great one's self. — Mad. NeeJear. 

You may fail to shine in the opinion 
of others, both in your conversation and 
actions, from being superior, as well as 
inferior, to them. — Grcville. 

We must never undervalue any per- 
son. — The worlonan loves not to havo 
his work despised in his presence. Now 
God is present evetyw'here, and every 
person is his work.— Dc Sales. 

Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the merit; but posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man. — 
Colton. 

We should allow others’ excellences, 
to preserve- a modest opinion of our 
Barrow. 

Appreciation, whether of nature, or 
books, or art, or men, depends very 
much on temperament. — Whfit is beauty 
or genius or greatness to ’me, is far 
from being so to another-- Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

One of the Godlike things of this 
world is the veneration done to human 
W’orth by the hearts of men. — Carlyle. 

When a nation gives birth to a man 
who is able to produce a great thouglit, 
another is horn who is able to under- 
stand and admire it. — Jouhert. 

No stor\’' is the same to us after a 
lapse of time; or rather we who read it 
are no longer the same interpreters.— 
George Eliot. 

Next to invention is the power of 


interpreting invention; iicxfc to beauty 
the power of appreciating beauty. — 
Margaret Fuller. 

You udll fmd poetry nowhere unless 
you bviiig .some with you. — Jouhert, 

It is with certain good qua,liti('s as 
with the .senses; thos(! who Inn'ti Ja.‘m 
not can neither a.pin*eciiile nor coinprc- 
hend them in others. — Itochcjoueitidd. 

We never know a greatoc eh:)r;i<;i,or 
unless there is in oursrdvc's hoinoliiing 
congenial to it. — CJutmmig. 

He is incapable of a truly gcK^d aclioii 
who finds not a pleasure in cnnti'unplat- 
ing the good actions of odK.-m. — Lcuhttor. 

In proportion as our own iriind is en- 
larged we discover a gi’eiil,('r nunila'r of 
men of originolily. — CoTn7a()iipl:iC(i 
people see no dirferoucc betwec'u om* 
man and another. — P areal 

Whatever are ihe bonents of fortune, 
they yet require a pa, late fit to n'lish and 
taste them .• — MiuUtiignc. 

Eveiy man is ^'!llued in this world as 
he show^s by hi.s eonduct that ho wi.^hos 
to be valued. — Bruy ere. 

In an audience of ronali ju'oiile a 
generous scntiineul. always bring.s dov/u 
the house. — In llio tiinutll, of war bo1li 
sides appl’Uid a heroic di'od. — T. W. Ilig- 
ginson. 

Wo are very much what of.hers think 
of us.— rhe njccpiiou our ohsurvations 
meet with gives lu couragr^ to proceed, 
or damps our otloris.— JI a zli it. 

A work of real moril; finds fa.v'or at 
last. — A. B. Alcoii. 

To feel exquisitely is ihr‘ lot of very 
many; but to appreciiile belongs to tiie 
few.— Only one or two, lari' and thfire, 
have the blended pas.sion and niidor- 
standing which, in iis essence, consti- 
tute worship. — C. Audi crier. 

ARCHITECTURE — Architecbire Is 
the printing press of all ago-s, and gives 
a history of the state of society in wliich 
the structure was erected, from ilio 
cromlachs of the Druids to the tuyahofis 
of bad taste.— The Towct and ‘Wesi- 
minsler Abbey arc gInrVius pi'gt'S in Iho 
historv of time, and Irll the story of an 
iron despoti‘='m, and of the cinvardieo of 
an unlimited power.— Au//// M(U'(jim. 

The architecture of a nation is great 
only when^ it is as imivers:!l aial estab- 
lished as its language, and when pro- 
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vincial differences are nothing more 
iJian so many dialects. — Rmkm, 

Architecture is frozen music. — De 
Slacl. 

Greek architecture is the floweiing of 
geometry.— E'merson. 

Architecture is a handmaid of devo- 
tion. A beautiful church is a sermon 
in stone, and its spire a finger pointing 
to heaven.— ;Sc/ia#. 

A Gothic church is a petrified religion. 
— Colend QG. 

If cil.ies were built by the sound of 
music, then some edifices would appear 
to be constructed by grave, solemn 
tones, and others to have danced forth 
to light fantastic airs. — Hawthorne. 

Architecture is the art which so dis- 
poses and adorns the edifices raised by 
man, that the sight of them may con- 
tribute to his mental health, power, and 
pleasure, — liiisJdn. 

Houses arc built to live in, more than 
to look on; therefore let use be pre- 
ferred before uniformity, except where 
both may be had. — Bacon. 

ARGUMENT.— Argument, as usually 
mantiged, is the worst sort of conversa- 
tion, as in books it is generally the worst 
sort of reading. — Bwijt. 

Bo calm in arguing ; for fierceness 
makes error a fault, and truth dis- 
courtesy. — Herbert. 

In alignment similes are like songs in 
love; they describe much, but prove 
nothing. — Prior. 

Wise men argue causes; fools decide 
them . — Anachards. 

Ho wlio establishes his argument by 
noise and command, shows that his rea- 
son is weak. — Montaigne, 

Nothing is more certain than that 
mmjh of the force as well as grace of 
arguments, as well as of instructions, 
(topencls on thoir conciseness. — Pope. 

When a mn-n argues for victory and 
not for t-ruth, ho is sure of jiist one 
ally, that is the devil. — Not the defeat 
of the intolloci,, but the acceptance of 
the heart is the only tioie object in fight- 
ing with the sword of the spirit. — G. 
Macdonald. 

Men’s arguments often prove nothing 
but their wishes. — Colton. 

Prejudices are rarely overcome by 


argument; not being founded in reason 
they camiot be destroyed by logic. — 
Try on Edwards. 

Clear statement is argument. — W. O. 
T. Shedd. 

If I were to deliver up my whole self 
to the arbitrament of special pleaders, 
to-day I might be argued into an atheist, 
and to-morrow into a pickpocket. — Bul-> 
wer. 

Never argue at the dinner table, for 
the one who is not hungry always gets 
the best of the argument. 

Weak arguments are often thrust be- 
fore my path; but although they are 
most unsubstantial, it is not easy to de- 
stroy them. There is not a more difficult 
feat known than to cut through a cush- 
ion with a sword. — Whately. 

The soundest argument will produce 
no more conviction in an empty head 
than the most superficial declamation; a 
feather and a guinea fall with equal 
velocity in a vacuum. — Colton. 

An ill argument introduced with defer- 
ence will procure more credit than the 
profoundesb science with a rough, inso- 
lent, and noisy management. — Locke. 

Heat and animosity, contest and con- 
flict, may shai-pen the wits, although 
they rarely do; they never strengthen 
the understanding, clear the perspicacity, 
guide the judgment, or improve the 
heart. — Landor. 

Be calm in arguing: for fierceness 
makes error a fault, and truth dis- 
courtesy; calmness is a great advantage. 
— Herbert. 

There is no good in arguing with the 
inevitable. The only argument avail- 
able with an east wind is to put on your 
greatcoat. — J. R. Lowell. 

The first duty of a wdso advocate is 
to convince his opponents that he under- 
stands their arguments, and sympathises 
with their just feelings. — Coleridge. 

There is no dispute managed without 
passion, and yet there is scarce a dispute 
worth a passion. — Sherlock. 

Testimony is like an arrow shot from 
a long-bow; its force depends on the 
strength of the hand that draws it. — 
But argument is like an arrow from a 
cross-bow, which has equal force if 
drawn by a child or a man, — Boyle. 

ARISTOCRACY,— -And lords, whose 
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parents "were the Lord knows who. De 
Foe, 

Some will always be above others.-- 
Destroy the inequality to-aay, and it 
will appear again to-morrow.— JS^werson. 

A social life that worships money or 
makes social distinction its aim, is, in 
spirit, an attempted aristocracy. 

Among the masses, even in revolu- 
tions, aristocracy rau^ ever exist. — ^De- 
stroy it in the nobility, and it becomes 
centred in the rich and powerful Houses 
of Commons.— Pull them down, and it 
still survives in the master and foreman 
of the workshop. — Guizot. 

I never could believe that Providence 
had sent a few men into the world, ready 
booted and spurred to ride, and miihoii.s 
ready saddled and bridled to be ridden. 
— Richard Rumbold. 

Aristocracy has three successive ages: 
the age of superiorities, that of priv- 
ileges, and that of vanities. — Having 
passed ouL of the first, it degenerates in 
the second, and dies aw^ay in the third. 
^Chateaubriand. 

ARMY. — The army is a school where 
obedience is taught, and discipline is en- 
forced; whore bravery bocomos a habit 
and rnorak Loo ofien are neglected; 
where chivah-y is exalted, and religion 
undervalued; where \i)'tuo is rather 
Understood in the clastdc sense of forti- 
tude and eouiage, than in the n)odern 
and Christian sense of true moral ex- 
cellencG. — Ladd. 

Armies, though al\cays the supporters 
and tools of absolute power for the time 
being, are alwaj's its destroyers too, by 
frequently changing the hands in which 
they think proper to lodge it. — Chester- 
field. 

The army is a good book in which to 
study human life. — One learns there to 
put his hand to everything. — ^The most 
delicate and rich are forced to see 
poverty and live with it; to understand 
distress; and to know how rapid and 
great are the ^ revolutions and changes 
of life. — De Vigny. 

The best armor is to keep out of gun- 
shot. — Bacon. 

ARROGANCE. — ^When men are most 
sure and arrogant they are commonly 
most mistaken, giving views to passion 
without that proper deliberation which 


alone can secure them from the grossest 
absurdities. — Hume . 

Nothing is more hateful to a poor 
man than the purse-) >rou(l lUTOgaiice of 
the rich. — But let the poor man become 
rich and he runs at once into the vice 
against which he so feelingly declaimed. 
— ^There are strange contradictious in 
human character. — C um bcrl mi d. 

The aiTogant man does but blast the 
blessings of life and swagger away his 
own enjoyments. — ^To say nothing of the 
folly and injustice of such hcha\dor, it 
is always the sign of a little and un- 
benevolent temper, having no more 
greatness in it than the swelling of the 
dropsy. — Collier. 

ARTj — ^T rue art is reverent imitation 
of God. — Tryon Edwards. 

Ail great art is the expnossion of man's 
delight in God's work, not his own. — 
Ruskin, 

The highest problem of any a,rt is to 
cause by appearance the illusion of a 
higher reality. — Goethe. 

The true work of art is but a sluidow 
of the divine perfection. — Michael 
Angelo. 

All that is good in art is tho expres- 
sion of one soul talking to unollifr, and 
is precious according to the greatness of 
the soul that utters it. — Hushin. 

Art, as far as it has the ability, follows 
nature, as a pupil imitates his mast.fu*, so 
that art must be, as it wore, a dc'seond- 
ant of God. — Dante. 

The perfection of art is to conceal 
art. — Quintilian. 

Never judge a work of art by its de- 
fects. — Washington Alhion. 

There is no more potc'ut antidot, o to 
low sensuality than adininition of t,he 
beautiful. — All the higbor arts of d(‘sign 
are esscrxtially chaste, without rt'six'ct l,o 
the object. — ^Tlioy purify the thoughts, 
as tragedy purifies the passion.s. — 'llicir 
accidental effects o,re not wen-ih con- 
sideration; for there arc souls to whom 
even a vestal is not holy. -^Schlvu cl . 

The artist is the child in the popular 
fable, every one of whose tears was a 
pearl. Ahl the world, that cruel sl,('p- 
mothcr, boats the poor child Ihc hnrder 
to make him shed more pearls. — Hrine. 

The highest triumph of art,, is the tru- 
est presentation of natux’e. — N, P. Willis, 
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The names of great painters are like 
passing bells. — In Velasquez you hear 
sounded the fall of Spain ; in Titian, that 
of Venice; in Leonardo, that of Milan; 
in Raphael, that of Rome, — And there 
is profound justice in this; for in pro- 
portion to the nobleness of power is the 
guilt of its use for purposes vain or vile ; 
and hitherto the greater the art the ruore 
surely has it been used, and used solely, 
for the decoration of pride, or the pro- 
voking of sensuality. — Bushin. 

The mission of art is to represent 
nature ; not to imitate her. — W. M. Hunt. 

The real truthfulness of all works of 
imagination, — sculpture, painting, and 
written fiction, is so purely in the imagi- 
nation, that the artist never seeks to 
represent positive truth, but the ideal- 
ized image of a truth. — Bulwer. 

The ordinary true, or purely real, can- 
not be the object of the arts. — ^Illusion 
on a ground of truth, that is the secret 
of the fine Bxts.—Joubert. 

Art does not imitate nature, but 
founds itself on the study of nature — 
takes from nature the selections which 
best accord with its own intention, and 
then bestows on them that which nature 
does not possess, viz.: the mind and soul 
of man. — Bulwer. 

The object of art is to crystallize emo- 
tion into thought, and then fix it in 
form. — Delsarte. 

The learned understand Hhe reason of 
art; the unlearned feel the pleasure. — 
Quintilian. 

The highest problem of every art is, 
by means of appearances, to produce the 
illusion of a loftier reality. — Goethe. 

The mother of the useful art, is neces- 
sity; that of the fine arts, is luxuiy.-— 
The former have intellect for their 
father; the latter, genius, which itself is 
a kind of Iwairy. --Schoperihauer. 

The painter is, as to the execution of 
his work, a mechanic ; but as to his con- 
ception and spirit and design he is hardly 
below even the poet. — Schiller. 

In the art of design, color is to fonn 
what verse is to prose, a more harmoni- 
ous and luminous vehicle of thought. — 
Mrs. Jameson. 

Very sacred is the vocation of the 
artist, who has to do directly with tire 
works of God, and interpret the teach- 
ing of creation to mankind. All honor 


to the man who treats it sacredly; who 
studies, as in God’s presence, the 
thoughts of God which are expressed to 
him; and makes all things according 
to the pattern which he is ever ready to 
show to earnest and reverent genius on 
the mount. — Brown. 

Art employs method for the symmet- 
rical formation of beauty, as science em- 
ploys it for the logical exposition of 
truth; but the mechanical process is, in 
the last, ever kept visibly distinct, while 
in the firet it escapes from sight amid 
the shows of color and the shapes of 
grace. — Bulwer. 

Would that we could at once paint 
with the eyes! — ^In the long way from 
the eye through the arm to the pencil, 
how much is lost! — Lessing. 

The artist ought never to perpetuate 
a temporary expression. 

In sculpture did any one ever call tlie 
Apollo a fancy piece; or say of the 
Laocodn how H might be made different? 
— A masterpiece of art has, to the mind, 
a fixed place in the chain of being, as 
much as a plant or a crystal. — Emerson. 

Art does not li<' ii copying nature. — 
Nature furnisheo the material by meana 
of which to express a beauty still unex- 
pressed in nature. — ^The artist ^ beholds 
in^ nature more than sne nerseii is con- 
scious of. — H. James* 

The highest art is always the most 
religious, and the greatest artist is al- 
ways a devout man. — A scoffing Raph- 
ael, or an irreverent Michael Angelo, is 
not conceivable. — BlaikiCi 

Artists are nearest God. Into their 
souls he breathes his life, and from their 
hands it comes in fair, art,iculate forms 
to bless the world. — J. G. Holland. 

Since I have imown God in a saving 
manner, painting, poetry, and music 
have had charms unknown to me before. 
— I have either received what I suppose 
is a taste for them, or mligion has re- 
fined my mind, and made it susceptible 
cf new impressions from the sublime 
and beautiful. — 0, how religion secures 
the heightened enjoyment of those pleas- 
ures winch keep so many from God by 
their being a source of pride! — Henry 
M artyn. 

ARTIFICE. — The ordinary employ- 
ment of artifice, is the mark of a petty 
mind ; and it almost always happens that 
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he who uses it to cover himself in one 
place, uncovers himself in another. 
Rochefoucauld. 

To know how to dissemble is the 
knowledge of kings. -—Richelieu. 

Artifice is weak; it is the work of mere 
man, in the imbecility and self distrust 
of his mimic understanding. — Hare. 

ASCETICISM.— Three forms of as- 
ceticism have existed in this weak 
world. — Religious asceticism, being the 
refusal of pleasure and knowledge for 
the sake, as supposed, of religion; seen 
chiefly in the middle ages. — hdilitary as- 
ceticism, being the refusal of 'I'iieasure 
and knowledge for the sake of power; 
seen chiefly in the early days of ISparU 
and Rome. — And monetary asceticism, 
consisting in the refusal of pleasure and 
knowledge for the sake of money; seen 
in the present days of London and Man- 
chester. — Ruskin. 

I recommend no sour ascetic life. I 
believe not only in the thorns on the 
rosebush, but in the roses which the 
thorns defend. Asceticism is the child 
of sensuality and superstition. She is 
the secret mother of monj^ a secret sin. 
God, when he made man’s body, did nob 
give us a fibre too much, nor a passion 
too mmy.— Theodore Parker. 

ASKING. — am prejudiced in favor 
of him who, without impudence, can ask 
boldly.— He has faith in humanity, and 
faith in himself.— No one who is nob 
accustomed to give grandly can ask 
nobly and with boldness.— La vatcr. 

ASPIRATION.— fSee and 

‘‘Ambition.”) 

It is not for man to rewb in absolute 
contentment. — He is born to hopes and 
aspirations as the sparks ujavard, un- 
less he has brutified his ni' ture and 
quenched the spirit of immortality which 
is his portion. — Southey. 

’Tis not what man does vrhich exalts 
him, but what man would do {—Brown- 
ing. 

You cannot demonstrate on emotion or 
prove an aspiration.— Morley. 

No bird soars too high if he soars with 
his own wings.— Blake. 

Man ought, always to have something 
that he prefers to life; otherwise life 
itself will seem to him tiresome and 
void. — Beume. 


They Iniild too low \vlic» build beneath 
the skies. — Young. 

Be always displeased wdth whai thou 
art if thou desire l.o attain to wdiat thou 
art not, for whore thou hast phrased thy- 
self, iJicvo thou idndesi.—Qnarh's. 

Thoro is no sorrow I have thought 
ninrc! about than that— to lovo what is 
groat, and try to reaeh it, ami yc'b to 
fail. — George Eliot. 

The heart is a sma,!! thing, but de- 
sircth groat) imdit'rs. It. is not .sutticient 
for a kiie’.s dinner, yet, tlu^ whole world 
is nob sullicitut ftn* il. — (Jiwrlrn. 

"We are not t.r> make tbo i(h'as of con- 
tentment and asi)iration (piai’n'l, for Clod 
made them fast friiaids. — A man jnay 
aspire, and yet. be quite contmit until it 
is time to rise; and both flying and rest- 
ing arc hub parts of oiui coiii.entmonb. 
The very’’ fruit of the go.sp(d is a.spira- 
tiou. It is to the heart what spring is to 
the ojirth, making every rout, and bud, 
and bough desire to be more. — If, W. 
Beecher. 

It seems to me^ we c.an never give up 
longing and wi.shing while wo ar(‘ thor- 
oughly aliv^e. au! ('('rtaiu things 

wc feel to bo boa,ui.ifnl and good, and 
v/e must himg(‘r aftiw tlumr . — George 
Eliot. 

What wc truly .and oarneslly aspire to 
be, that in some .scn.se \v(‘ arm The* moro 
aspiration, by changing llu' frana* of I he 
mind, for the moiiK'nt realizes itsidf. — 
Jamcwni. 

God has m^vor cca,S('il to be the one 
true aim of all right Iniinan aspira.l lens. 
— 1 mrt. 

Aspiratioii.s after the holy — the only 
aspirations in wlii(jh tla^ soul can bo tj.s- 
surod it will mead, wilh rlisa,p- 

•poiuliiimL— Maria 

Mjin can climb to tiuv iiighest snmmit..s 
but ho cannot dw(dl thtaaj long. — G. B 
Shaw. 

There are glimpws of hen, von lo us in 
every act, or thought, or word, that 
raises us above ourselves.— /I . P. Slau- 
ley. 

ASSERTIONS. — Weigh not so much 
what men a.sscrt, as what ilicy prove. — 
Truth is simple and naked, *and needs 
not invention to apparel her comeliness. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

Assertion, unsupported by fact, is 
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nugatory.— Sunnise and general abuse, 
in however elegant language, ought not 
to pass for truth.— Jumws. 

It is an impudent kind of sorcery to 
attempt to blind us with the smoke, 
without convincing us that the fire has 
existed. — Junius. 

ASSOCIATES. — (See “ Companion- 
ship.”) 

Tell me with whom thou art found, 
and I will tell thee who thou art. — 
Goethe. 

If you wish to be held in esteem, you 
must associate only with those who are 
estimable . — Bruy ere . 

Evil communications corrupt good 
manners. — M enander. 

We gain nothing by being with such 
as oursch^es: we encourage each other 
in mediocrity. — I ana always longing to 
bo with men more excellent than my- 
self. — Lamb. 

You may depend upon it that he is 
r. "j;ood man whose intimate friends are 
all good, and whose enemies are de- 
cidedly bad . — Lavater. 

. When one associates with vice, it is 
but one step from companionship to 
slavoiy. 

Be very circumspect in the choice of 
thy conn)auy. In the society of thine 
equals tiioii shalt enjoy more pleasure; 
in the society of thy superiors thou shalt 
find more profit. To be the best in the 
company is the way to grow worse; the 
best means to grow better is to be the 
worst there. — Quarles. 

No company is far preferable to bad, 
because we are more apt to catch the 
vices of others than their virtues, as 
disease is more contagious than health. 
— Colton. 

Choose the company of your superiors 
whenever you can have it; that is the 
right and true pride. — Chesterfield. 

No man can be provident of his time, 
who is not pi*udent in the choice of his 
company. — Jeremy Taylor. 

A man should live wiLh his superiors 
as he does with his fire: not too near, 
lest he burn; nor too far off, lest he 
freeze. — Diogenes. 

Compan3^ villainous company hath 
been the ruin of me. — Shakespeare. 

It is best to be with those in time, 


that we hope to be with in eternity. — 
Puller. 

It is certain that either wise bearing 
or ignorant carriage is caught, as men 
take diseases, one of another; therefore 
let men take heed of their company. — 
Shakespeare. 

Frequent intercourse and intimate 
connection between two persons, make 
them so alike, that not only their dis- 

ositions are moulded like each other, 

ut their very faces and tones of voice 
contract a similan'ty. — Lavater. 

It is no sm-' happiness to attend 
those from whop vyo .• ^ay receive pre- 
cepts and oxamplef of virtue. — Bp. Hall. 

When we live habitually with the 
wicked, we become necessarily their vic- 
tims or their disciples; on the contrary, 
when we associate with the virtuous we 
form ourselves in imitation of their vir- 
tues, or at least lose, every day, some- 
thing of our faults. — Agape t. 

In all societies it is advisable to as- 
sociate if possible with the highest; not 
that they are always the best, but be- 
cause, if disgusted there, we can always 
descend; but if we begin with the lowest 
to ascend is impossible. — Colton. 

It is only when men associate with the 
wicked with the desire and purpose of 
doing them good, that they can rely 
upon the protection of God to preserve 
them from contamination. — C. Hodge. 

It is meet that noble minds keep ever 
with their likes; for who so firm that 
cannot be seduced. — Shakespeare. 

People will in a great degree, and not 
without reason, form their opinion of 
you by that they have of your friends, 
as, says the Spanish proverb, “Tell me 
with whom you live and I will tell you 
who you are.” 

Those unacquainted with the world 
take pleasure in intimacj'' with great 
men; those who are wiser fear the con- 
sequences. — II orace . 

ASSOCIATION. — I have only to take 
up this' or that to flood my soul with 
memories. — Madame Dcluzy. 

There is no man who has not some 
interesting associations with particular 
scenes, or airs, or books, and who does 
not feel their beauty or sublimity en- 
hanced to him by such connections. — 
Alison. 

That man is little to be envied whose 
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patriotism would not gain force on the 
plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer amid the ruins 
of Iona. — Johnson. 

He whose heart is not excited on the 
spot which a martyr has sanctified by 
his sufferings, or at the grave of one who 
has greatly benefited mankind, must be 
more inferior to the multitude in his 
moral, than he possibly can be above 
them in his intellectual nature, — 
Southey. 

ASTRONOMY. — ^Astronomy is one of 
the sublimest fields of human investiga- 
tion. The mind that grasps_ its facts 
and principles receives something of the 
enlargement and grandeur belonging to 
the science itself. — ^It is a quickener of 
devotion.— H. Mann. 

No one can contemplate the great 
facts of astronomy without feeling his 
own littleness and the wonderful sweep 
of the power and providence of God. — 
Try on Edwards. 

An undevout astronomer is mad. — 
Young. 

The contemplation of celestial things 
will make a man both speak and think 
more sublimely and magnificently when 
he comes down to human affairs. — 
Cicero. 

ATHEISM. — ^The three great apostles 
of practical atheism that make converts 
without persecuting, and retain them 
without preaching, are health, wealth, 
and power. — Colton. 

Atheism is rather in the life than in 
the heart of man. — Bacon. 

To be an atheist requires an infinitely 
greater measure of faith than to receive 
all the great truths which atheism would 
deny. — Addison. 

Atheism, if it exists, is the result of 
ignorance and pride, of strong sense and 
feeble re^on, of good eating and ill liv- 
ing. — ^It is the plague of society, the 
corrupter of morals, and the underminer 
of property. — Jeremy Collier. 

If a man of sober habits, moderate, 
chaste, and just in all his dealings should 
assert there is no God, he would at least 
speak without interested motives; but 
such a man is not to be found. — Bruyere. 

No one is so thoroughly superstitious 
as the godless man. Life and death to 
him are haunted grounds, filled with 


goblin forms of vague and shadowy 
dread. — Afrs. Stowe. 

Atheism is the death of hope, th(; 
suicide of the soul. 

The footprint of the savage in the 
sand is sufficient to prove the presence 
of man to the atheist who will not recog- 
nize God though his hand is impressed 
on the entire universe. — Hugh Miller. 

Pew men are so obstinate in their 
atheism, that a pressing da,nger will not 
compel thorn to the acknowledgment of 
a divine power. — Plato. 

A little philosophy inolinoth men^s 
minds to atheism; but depth in philoso- 
phy bringeth men’s minds to ndigion; 
for while the mind of man lookoth upon 
second causes scattered, it miiy some- 
times rest in them, and go no further. — 
But when it boholdcth^ the chain of 
them, confederate and linked together, 
it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity. — Bacon. 

Viilue in distress, and vice in triumph, 
make atheists of mankind. — Drydou, 

Atheism is the folly of the metaphy- 
sician, not the folly of human nature.— 
George Bancrolt. 

In agony or danger, no nature is athe- 
ist. — ^Tiie mind that knows not what to 
fly to, flies to God. — U. More. 

1'he atheist is one who fain would pull 
God from his throne, and in the pUuus of 
heaven’s eternal king set up the phan- 
tom chance. — Glynn. 

Plato was right in calling atheism a 
disease. — ^The human intellect in its 
healthy action, holds it. for certain that 
there is a Groat Being ovm* us, invisililo, 
infinite, ineffable, but of real, solid )>or- 
sonality, who made and governs us, and 
who made and governs all things. — R. D. 
Hitchcock. 

An irreligious man, a speculative or a 
practical atheist, is as a sovereign, who 
voluntarily takes off his crown and de- 
clares himself unworthy t.o reign. — 
Blackie. 

Atheism is never the error of society, 
in any stage ^ or circumstance whatever. 
— ^In the belief of a Deity savage and 
sage have alike agreed. — The great error 
has been, not the denial of one God, but 
the belief of many; but polytheism haa 
been a popular and poetical, ratheu’ than 
a philosophical error. — Henry Fergus. 
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Atheism is a disease of the soul, before 
it becomes an error of the understand- 
ing. — Plato. 

God never wrought miracles to con- 
vince atheism, because His ordinary 
works convince it, — Bacon. 

There are innumerable souls that 
would resent the charge of the fool's 
atheism, yet daily deny God in very 
deed. 

The atheist is one of the most daring 
beings in creation— a contemner of God 
who explodes his laws by denying his 
existence. — John Poster. 

What can be more foolish than to 
think that all this rare fabric of heaven 
and earth could come by chance, when 
all the skill of art is not able to make 
an oyster? To see rare effects, and no 
cause; a motion, without a mover; a 
circle, without a centre; a time, without 
an eternity; a second, without a first: 
these are things so against philosophy 
and natural reason, that he must be a 
beast in understanding who can believe 
in them. The thing formed, says that 
nothing foimed it; and ^ that which is 
made, is, while that which made it is 
not! This folly is infinite.— /crew?/ 
Taylor. 

A traveller amid the scenery of the 
Alps, surrounded by the sublimest 
demonstrations of God's power, had the 
hardihood to write again^ his name, in 
an album kept for visitors, “An atheist.” 
Another who followed, shocked and in- 
dignant at the inscription, wrote be- 
neath it, “If an atheist, a fool ; if not, a 
liar!”— G. B. Ch€3vei\ 

Atheists put on a false courage in the 
midst of their darkness and misappre- 
hensions, like children who when they 
fear to go in the dark, will siniz; or whistle 
to keep up their courage. — Pope, 

Whoever considers the study of anat- 
omy can never be an atheist.— Lord 
Herbert. 

ATTENTION. — ^The power of apply- 
ing attention, _ steady and undissipated, 
to a single object, is the sure mark of a 
superior genius. — Chesterfield. 

Few things are impracticable in them- 
selves: and it is for want of application, 
rather than of means, that men fail of 
success. — Roch efoucaxdd. 

Attention makes the genius ; all learn- 
ing. fancy, science, and skill depend 


upon it. — ^Newton traced his great dis- 
coveries to it. — It builds bridges, opens 
new worlds, heals diseases, carries on 
the business of the world. — Without it 
taste is useless, and the beauties of 
literature unobserved. — Willmoit, 

If I have made any improvement in 
the sciences, it is owing more to patient 
attention than to anything beside. — Sir 
1. Newton, 

If there be anything that can be called 
genius, it consists chiefly in ability to 
give that attention to a subject which 
keeps it steadily in the mind, till we 
have surveyed it accurately on all sides. 
— Reid. 

It is attention, more than any differ-' 
ence between minds and men. — ^In this 
is the source of poetic genius, and of the 
genius of discovery in science. — It was 
this that led Newton to the invention 
of fluxions, and the discovery of gravita- 
tion, and Harvey to find out the circula- 
tion of the blood, and Davy to those 
views which laid the foundation of mod- 
em chemistry. — Brodie. 

AUTHORITY.— (See « Office.”) 

Nothing is more gratifying to the 
mind of man than power or dominion. 
•—Addison. 

Nothing sooner overthrows a weak 
head than opinion of authority; like too 
strong liquor for a frail glass. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Nothing more impairs authority than 
a too frequent or indiscreet use of it. 
If thunder itself was to be continual, it 
would excite no more terror than the 
noise of a mill. 

Man, proud man! dressed in a little 
brief authority, plays such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven as make the 
angels weep. — Shakespeare. 

They that govern make least noise, as 
they that row the barge do work and 
puff and sweat, while he that governs 
sits quietly at the stem, and scarce is 
seen to stir. — Selden. 

He who is firmly seated in authority 
soon learns to think security, and not 
progress, the highest lesson of statecraft. 
— /. R, Lowell. 

AUTHORSHIP. — Authorship, accord- 
ing to the spirit in which it is pursued, 
is an infancy, a pastime, a labor, a handi- 
craft, an art, a science, or a virtue.— 
Scklegel. 
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The two most engaging powers of an 
‘luthor, are, to make new things familiar, 
lAid. familiar things new. — Johnson. 

It is quite as much of a trade to make 
a book, as to make a clock. — It requires 
more than mere genius to be an author. 
— Bruyere, 

No author is so poor that he cannot 
be of some service, if only as a witness 
of his iimer—Fauchet 

To write well is to think well, to feel 
well, and to render well ; it is to possess 
at once intellect, soul, and tusie. —BuJJon, 

He who purposes to be an author, 
should first be a student. — Dry den. 

Never write on a subject without first 
having read yourself full on it; and 
never read on a subject till you have 
thought yourself hungiy on it. — Richter. 

Clear writers, like clear fountains, do 
not seem so deep as they are ; the turbid 
seem the most profound. — Landor. 

No fathers or mothers think their own 
children ugly; and this self-deceit is yet 
stronger with respect to the offspring of 
the mind. — Cervantes. 

The most original authors are not so 
because they advance what is new, but 
because they put what they have to say 
as if it had never been said before. — 
Goethe. 

The chief glory of a country, says 
Johnson, arises from its authors. — ^But 
this is only when they are oracles of 
wisdom. — ^Unless they teach virtue they 
are more worthy of a halter than of the 
laurel. — Jane Porter. 

Next to doing things that: deserve to 
be written, nothing gets a man more 
credit, or gives him more pleasure than 
to write things that deserve to be read. 
'—Che&ter'jield. 

There are three difficulties in author- 
ship: — to write anything wmrth publish- 
ing— to find honest men to publish it — 
and to get sensible men to read it.— 
Colton. 

Talent alone cannot make a writer; 
there must be a man behind the book. — 
Emerson. 

Eveiy author in some degree portrays 
.Umseli in his works, even if it be against 
his will. — Goethe. 

Writers are the main landmarks of the 
past. — Bulwer. 


A great writer is tlu' friend and bene- 
factor of his readers. — Macaulny. 

Satire lies about men of Ictteir.^ during 
their lives, and eulogy aflor t.heir death. 
— Voltaire. 

It is doubtful whotlier mankind 
most indebted to those who like Biu^en 
and Butler dig the gold from the mint' 
of literature, or to thos(^ who, like Pak'v, 
purify it, stamp it., fix it,s real value, and 
give it currency and iitilil.y. — Colion. 

Authorship is a royal priesthood; but 
woo to him who rashly lays unhallowed 
hands on the ark or altar, profc‘.ssing a 
zeal for the welfare of the race, only to 
secure his own selfish ends . — Uoracu 
Greeley. 

AUTUMN. — The nudaucholy days an' 
come, the saddest of the year. — Bryant. 

A moral character is attached to 
axitumnal scenes. — ^Thc flowc'rs failing 
like our hopes, t.he leaves faHing like our 
years, the cloutis fleeting like our illu- 
sions, the light diminish mg like our 
intelligence, the sun grnwinjj; colder like 
our affections, the rivers becoming frozen 
like our lives — all bear s<'(a*et relations 
to our de'^t.iiiios. — Chntmnhriand. 

Season of mist and nufilow fruitful- 
ness. — KcaU. 

The Sabbath of the year. — Logan. 

Magnificent autumn I Hi! comes not 
like a pilgrim, clad in iuss(it weeds; not 
like a hermit, clad in gr.ay; but like a 
warrior with the stain of blood on his 
brazen mail. — Ilis crimsfvn scarf is rent; 
his scarlet l)anncr dri]»niug with gore; 
his step like a flail on the threshing 
floor. — Longjcllow. 

The leaxTs in autumn do not change 
color from tlxe Ijlighting touch of frost, 
but. from the process of natural dt'cay. 
— They fall wlu'u the fruit i.s riiamech 
and their v/ork is done, — .And tilieir 
splendid coloring is but t.lu'ir graceful 
and beautiful surroncler of life when t.her 
have finished their suiiinifT offering of 
sendee to God and man. And one of 
the gre.'U le.-^'sons the fall of the leaf 
teaches, is this; Do your work wcl’ mut 
then be ready to depart when God shr'l' 
call. — Try on Edwards. 

The tints of aut.umn — a mighty flower 
garden, blossoming under the spoil of 
the enchanter, frost. — Whittier. 

i Who at this season does not feel im- 
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pressed with a sentiment of melancholy? 
—A. Alisoii. 

0, it sets my heart a clickin’ like the 
tickin’ of a clock, when the frost is on 
the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock- 
— James Whitcomb Riley, 

AVARICE. — Avarice is the vice of de- 
clining years. — Bancroft. 

The liisfc of avarice has so totally 
seized upon mankind that their wealth 
seems rather to possess them, than they 
to possess their wealth.— PZmy. 

We are but stewards of what we 
falsely call our own; yet avarice is so 
insatiable that it is not in the power of 
abundance to content it. — Seneca. 

Poverty wants some things, luxury 
many, avarice all things. — Cowley. 

Avarice is wider than injustice, and 
all fallen nations lost liberty through 
avarice which engendered injustice. — 
Austin O^M alley. 

Avarice increases with the increasing 
pile of gold. — Juvenal. 

Avarice is to the intellect and heart, 
what sensuality is to the morals. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 

The lust of gold, unfeeling and re- 
morseless, the last corruption of degen- 
erate man. — Johnson. 

The avaricious man is like the barren 
sandy ground of the desert which sucks 
in all the rain and dew with greediness, 
but yields no fruitful herbs or plants for 
the benefit of others.— ^eno. 

All the good things of the world are 
no further good to us than as they are 
of use; and of all we may heap up we 
enjoy only as much as we can use, and 
no more. — DeFoe. 

Avarice, in old age, is foolish; for 
what can be more absurd than to in- 
crease our provisions for the road the 
nearer we approach to our journey’s end? 
’—Cicero. 

How vilely has he lost himself who 
has become a slave to his servant, and 
exalts him to the dignity of his Maker! 
—Penn. 

AVIATION.— Lindbergh Flies Alone. 
—Alone? Is he alone at whose right 
side rides Courage, with Skill within the 
cockpit and Faith upon his left? Does 
solitude surround the brave when Ad- 


venture leads the way and Ambition 
reads the dials? Is there^ no company 
with him for whom the air is cleft by 
Daring and the darkness is made light 
by Emprise? True, the fragile bodies 
of his weaker fellows do not weigh down 
his plane; true, the fretful minds of 
weaker men are lacking^ from his 
crowded cabin; but as his airship keeps 
her course he holds communion with 
those rarer spirits that inspire to in- 
trepidity and by their sustaining po- 
tency give strength to arm, resource to 
mind, content to soul. Alone? With 
what other companions would that man 
■fly to whom the choice is given? — 
Editorial in the New York “Sun/^ 

For I dipt into the future far as human 
eye can see. 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens filled with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies, grappling 
in the central blue. — Tennyson. 

In aeronautics one finds new things 
only by looking for them. — Cierva. 

A bird is an instrument working 
according to mathematical law, which 
instrument it is within the capacity of 
man to reproduce with all its move- 
ments . — Leonardo Da Vinci. 

Armies do not protect against the 
aerial way . — Alexander Graham Bell. 

In a few years the young man and 
even the young woman who has not 
learned to fly will be regarded as natural 
phenomena as to-day are those who can- 
not drive automobiles. — F. A, Tichenor. 

In the development of no other branch 
of engineering has scientific work been 
so intensive or so rapid as in aez’onautics. 
— Alexander Klemin. 

All except very short distance, high 
class, passenger travel will be by air in 
the days to come . — Anthony H. G. 
Fokker. 

A’WKWARDNESS. — ^Awkwardness is 
a more real disadvantage than it is gen- 
erally thought to be: it often occasions 
ridicule, and always lessens dignity. — 
Chesterfield. 
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An awkward man never does justice 
to himself ; to his intelligence, to his in- 
tentions, or to his actual merit*— fine 
person, or a beauteous face are in vam 
without the grace of deportment, 
Churchill. 

B 

BABBLERS.— (See “ Gossip.^0 

They always talk who never think. — 
Prior. 

Fire and sword are but slow engines 
of destruction in comparison with the 
babbler.— 

Talkers are no good doers, be assured. 
—We go to use our hands and not our 
tongues. — Shakespeare. 

BABE. — Of all the joys that lighten 
suffering earth, what joy is welcomed 
like a new-born child? — Mrs. Norton. 

A babe in the house is a well-spring of 
pleasure, a messenger of peace and love, 
a resting place for innocence on earth, 
a link between angels and men. — Tupper. 

A sweet new blossom of humanity, 
fresh fallen from God’s own home, to 
flower on earth.— 

Some wonder that children should be 
given to young mothers. — But what in- 
struction does the babe bring to the 
mother! — She learns patience, self-con- 
trol, endurance ; her very arm grows 
strong so that she holds the dear burden 
longer than the father can. — T. W. Big- 
ginson. 

Living jewels, dropped unstained from 
heayen.— Pollock. 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet 
folded. — Byron. 

The coarsest father gains a new im- 
pulse to labor from the moment of his 
baby’s birth.— Every stroke he strikes is 
for his child. — ^New social aims, and new 
moral motives come vaguely up to him. 
— T. W. Higginson. 

Good Christian people, here is for you 
an inestimable loan. — ^Take all heed 
thereof, and in all carefulness employ it. 
— ^T^^'ith high recompense, or else with 
hea^T penalty, will it one day be re- 
quired back. — Carlyle. 

Could we understand half what 
mothers say and do to us when infants, 
we should be filled with such conceit of 
our own importance as would xnak-® U9 


insupportable through life.— Happy the 
child whose mother is fcirod of talking 
nonsense to him before he is old enough 
to know the sense of ii.—IIarc. 

BACHELOR. — I have no wife or chil- 
dren, good or bad, to provide for; a 
mere spectator of other men’s fortunes 
and adventures, and how tlu'y play their 
parts; which, methinks, arc diversely 
presented unto me, as from a common 
theatre or scene. — Burton. 

Because I will not do the wrong to 
mistrust any, I will do m 5 ''solf the right 
to trust none; I will live a bachelor.— 
Shakespeare. 

A man unattached, and without a 
wife, if he have any genius at all, may 
raise himself above his original position, 
may mingle with the world of fashion, 
and hold himself on a level with the 
highest; but this is less easy for hin- 
who is engaged. — It seems as if uiarriago 
put the whole world in their proper 
rank . — Bruy ere. 

A bachelor’s life is a splendid break* 
fast; a tolerably flat dinncir; and a most 
miserable supper. 

BALLADS. — Ballads are the vocal 
portraits of the national mind. — Lamb. 

Ballads are the gipsy ehildnm of song, 
born under green h(uigo-rows, in th(i 
leafy lanes and by-paths of literature, in 
the genial summer time. — LongjvXlow. 

Let me write the ballads of a nation, 
and I care not who may make its laws, 
— Fletcher of Saltoun. 

A well composed song or ballad strikes 
the mind, and softens the feelings, and 
produces a greater effect than n, moival 
work, which convinces our rojisou but 
does not warm our feelings or ('ffect tlu; 
slightest alteration of our liabit,s. — Na- 
poleon,. 

Ballads and popular songs' arc both 
the cause and effect of gem^ral morn, Is; 
they are first formed, an(l then re-ac,t.— 
In both points of view they arc an index 
of public morals. — H. Mariincau. 

BARGAIN. — I will give thrice so much 
land to any well-deserving friend; but 
in the way of bargain, mark mo, I will 
cavil on the ninth part of a hair. — 
Shakespeare. 

A dear TDargain is always disagrecablti^ 
particularly as it is a reflection on tho 
buyer’s judgment. 
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Whenever you buy or sell, let or hire, 
make a definite bargain, and never trust 
to the flattering lie, We shan’t disagree 
about trifles.” 

There are many things in which one 
gains and the other loses; but if it is 
essential to any transaction that only 
one side shall gain, the thing is not of 
God. — G. Macdonald. 

BASENESS. — Every base occupation 
makes one sharp in its practice, and dull 
in every other.— ^Szr P. Sidney. 

There is a law of forces which hinders 
bodies from sinking beyond a certain 
depth in the sea; but in the ocean of 
baseness the deeper we get the easier the 
sinking. — J. R. Lowell. 

Baseness of character or conduct not 
only sears the conscience, but deranges 
the intellect. — Right conduct is con- 
nected with right views of truth. — Colton. 

BASHFULNESS. — There are two 
kinds of bashfulness: one, the awkward- 
ness of the booby, which a few steps 
into the world will convert into the 
pertness of a coxcomb; the other, a con- 
sciousness, which the most delicate feel- 
ings produce, and the most extensive 
knowledge cannot always remove. — 
— Mackenzie. 

Bashfulness is more frequently con- 
nected with good sense than with over- 
assurance; and impudence, on the other 
hand, is often the effect of downright 
stupidity. — Shenstone. 

Bashfulness is a great hindrance to a 
man, both in uttering his sentiments 
and in understanding what is proposed to 
him; it is therefore good to press forward 
with discretion, both in discourse and 
company of the better sort. — Bacon. 

Conceit not so high an opinion of any 
one as to be bashful and impotent in 
their presence. — Fuller. 

Bashfulness is an ornament to youth, 
but a reproach to old age. — A'nstotle. 

Bashfulncss may sometimes exclude 
pleasui'e, but seldom opens any avenue 
to sorrow or remorse, — Johnson. 

We do not accept as genuine the per- 
son not characterized by this blushing 
bashfulncss, this youthfulness of heart, 
this sensibility to the sentiment of 
suavity and self-respect. ^ Modesty is 
bred of self-reverence. — ^Fine manners 
are the mantle of fair minds. — ^None are 


truly great without this ornament. — 
A. B. Alcott. 

We must prune it with care, so as 
only to remove the redundant branches, 
and not injure the stem, which has its 
root in a generous sensitiveness to shame. 
— Plutarch. 

BEARD. — He that hath a beard is 
more than a youth, and he that hath 
none is less than a moxL.—Shakespeare. 

Beard was never the true standard of 
brains. — Fuller. 

BEAUTY. — ^Socrates called beauty a 
short-lived tyranny ; Plato, a privilege of 
nature; Theophrastus, a silent cheat; 
Theocritus, a delightful prejudice; Car- 
neades, a solitary kingdom; Aristotle, 
that it was better than all the letters of 
recommendation in the world; Homer, 
that it was a glorious gift of nature, and 
Ovid, that it was a favor bestowed by 
the gods. 

The fountain of beauty is the heart, 
and every generous thought illustrates 
the walls of your chamber. 

If virtue accompanies beauty it is the 
hearth paradise; if vice be associate with 
it, it is the soul’s purgatory. — ^It is the 
wise man’s bonfire, and the fool’s fur- 
nace. — Quarles. 

The best part of beauty is that which 
no picture can express. — Bacon. 

Beauty hath so many charms one 
knows not how to speak against it; and 
when a graceful figure is the habitation 
of a virtuous soul — ^when the beauty of 
the face speaks out the modesty and 
humility of the mind, it raises our 
thoughts up to the great Creator; but 
after all, beauty, like truth, is never so 
glorious as when it goes the plainest, — 
Sterne. 

The beauty seen, is partly in him who 
sees it. — Bovee. 

After all, it is the divinity within that 
makes the divinity without; and I have 
been more fascinated by a woman of 
talent and intelligence, though deficient 
in personal charms, than I have been by 
the^ most regular beauty. — Washington 
Irving. 

There is no more potent antidote to 
low sensuality than the adoration ot 
beauty. — All the higher arts of design are 
essentially chaste. — ^They purify the 
thoughts, as tragedy, according to Aris- 
totle, purifies the passion — Schlegel. 
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There is no beautifier of complexion, 
or form, or behavior, like the wish to 
scatter joy and not pain around us. 

Even virtue is more fair when it ap- 
pears in a beautiful person. Yitgil. 

Beauty is but the sensible image of 
the Infinite.— Like trath and justice it 
lives within us; like virtue and the moral 
law it is a companion of the soul.— 
Bancroji, 

That which is striking and beautiful is 
not always good ; but that which is good 
is always beautiful . — Ninon de VEnclos. 

If either man or woman would realize 
the full power of personal beauty, it 
must be by cherishing noble thoughts 
and hopes and purposes; by having 
something to do and something to live 
for that is worthy of humanity, and 
which, by expanding ^ the capacities of 
the soul, gives expansion and symmetiy 
to the body which contains it. — Upham. 

Every trait of beauty may be referred 
to some virtue, as to innocence,^ candor, 
generosity, modesty, or hei’oism, — St. 
Pierre. 

To cultivate the sense of the beauti- 
ful, is onp of the most effectual ways of 
cultivating an appreciation of the divine 
goodness. — Bovee. 

No man receives the full culture of a 
man in whom the sensibility to the 
beautiful is not cherished; and there is 
no condition of life from which it should 
be excluded.— Of all luxuries this is tho 
cheapest, and the most at hand, and most 
important to those conditions where 
coarse labor tends to give grossness to 
the mind.— C/mrtm'np. 

To give pain is the tyranny; to make 
happy, the true empire of beauty.— 
Steele. 

If the nose of Cleopatra had been a 
little shoiter, it would have changed tlie 
history of the world .—PuscaL 

Beauty in a modest woman is like fire 
at a distance, or a sharp sword beyond 
reach.— The one does not burn, or the 
other wound those that come not too 
near them. — Cervantes, 

Beauty is often worse than wine; in- 
toxicating both the holder and beholder. 
^Zimmerman. 

The most natural beauty in the world 
is honesty and moral truth. — For all 
beauty is truth. — ^True features make the 


beauty of tlio fneo; Inio proportions, 
the beauty of architecture'; true lueaa- 
urcH, tho beauty of harmony mai music. 
—Shaftesbury. 

How g odnoss lieighitms la auty!— 
Hannah More. 

Beauty is tho mark Cod si'ls on virtue. 
— ^Bvery natural ac.tion is griK’cfiil; ov(Ty 
heroic act is also d(u;eul., iiml enures tho 
place and the bystaiuku's to shiiu^. — 
Emerson. 

The soul, by an instinct st.rong.'r than 
reason, ever associai.tis bcuiuty with truth. 
— Tuckerman. 

. No woman can be hMiitlsomo by the 
force of features alone, any more* than 
she can be witty by only tho heli» of 
speech.— 

Beauty is hko an almanack: if it last 
a year it is well. — T. Adams. 

There are no bct.tei* co.snuiticis than a, 
severe Icmpcranco and purity, modesty 
and humility, a grticious t.emp(‘r and 
calmnosH of spirit; and there is no true 
beauty without the signature's of these 
graces in the very coimtena.uco.— 

The common foible of w’omon wdio 
have been handsome is to forget dial: 
they arc no longer iso.—JiochvJour.auld. 

How much wit, good-nature, indul- 
gences, how many good oiliccs and 
civilities, arc required among friends to 
accomplish in some years what a lovely 
face or a fine hand doovs in a miuut»(d— 
Bruyere. 

Beauty is as summer fruits which an? 
easy to corrupt and cannot, last; and for 
the most part it makes a diisoluU' youtli, 
and an age a little otit of c-ounteuance; 
hut if it light well, it imike!'- virtues .sliine 
and vice blush. — Bacon. 

Beauty is an outwa.ril gift, which is 
seldom despised, excojd, by thosii to 
whom it has been refused.— 

A 'Woman \vho could always lovti would 
never grow old; and the love of mother 
t*nd wife would often giv(j or pn 'serve 
many charms if it w'ore not too often 
combined with parental and conjugal 
.anger. There remains in the Fac.e.s of 
women who are naturally and 

peaceful, and of those rcnderofl so by 
religion, an after-spring, and later an 
1 after-summer, tho reflex of their most 
beautiful bloom. — RicMer. 

i Beauty is the first present nature gives 
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to women and the first it takes away. 
— Mere. 

If you tell a woman she is beautiful, 
whisper it softly; for if the devil heai's 
it he wiJl echo it many times. — Durivoge. 

An appearance of dclicacj^, and even of 
fragility, is almost essential to beauty. — 
Burke. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful 
good; a shining gloss that fadeth sud- 
denly; a flower that dies when it begins 
to bud; a doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, 
a flower, lost, faded, broken, dead within 
an h.Qm\—Bhake&peare. 

What tender force, what dignity di- 
vine, what virtue consecrating every 
feature ; around that neck what dross are 
gold and pearl! — Young. 

Beauty, unaccompanied by virtue, is 
as a flower without perfume.— JP’rom the 
French. 

Loveliness needs not the oid of foreign 
ornament, but is, when unadorned, 
adorned the most. — Thomson. 

I pray thee, 0 God, that I may foe 
beautiful within.— craves. 

All beauty does not inspire love ; some 
beauties please the sign without captivat- 
ing the affections. — Cervantes. 

The criterion of true beauty is, that 
it increases on examination ; if false, that 
it lessens.— There is therefore, something 
in true beauty that corresponds with 
right reason, and is not the mere creation 
of fancy. — Grcville. 

Every year of my life I grow more 
convinced that it is wisest and best to 
fix our attention on the beautiful and 
the good, and dwell as little as possible 
on the evil and the false. — Cedi. 

By cultivating the beautiful we scatter 
the seeds of heavenly flowers, as by 
doing good wo^ cultivate those that be- 
long to humanity. — Howard. 

'' In all ranks of life the human heart 
yearns for iihe beautiful ; and the beauti- 
ful tilings that God makes are his gift 
to all alike. — H. B. Stowe. 

Beauty attracts us men;^ but if, like 
an armed magnet it is pointed, beside, 
with gold or silver, it attracts with ten- 
fold power. — Richter. 

There should be as little merit in 
loving a woman for her beauty, as a man 
for his prosperity, both being equally 
subject to change. — Pope. 


Never lose an opportunity of seeing 
anything that is beautiful ;_ for beauty is 
God’s handwriting — a wayside sacrament. 
Welcome it in every fair face, in eveiy 
fair sky, in every fair flower,^ and thank 
God for it as a cup of blessing. — Emer- 
son. 

Beauty of form affects the mind, but 
then it must not be the mere shell that 
we admire, but the thought that this 
shell is onl}^ the beautiful case adjusted 
to the shape and value of a still more 
beautiful pearl within. — The perfection 
of outward loveliness is the soul shining 
through its ciystalline covering. — Jane 
Porter. 

0 1 how much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem, by that sweet orna- 
ment which truth doth give! — Shake-- 
spear e. 

BED.— (See ''Sleep.”) 

The bed is a bundle of paradoxes: we 
go to it with reluctance, yet we quit it 
with regret; we make up our minds 
every night to leave it early, but we 
make up our bodies every morning to 
keep it late. — Colton. 

What a delightful thing rest is! — ^The 
bed has become a place of luxury to me. 
— 1 would not exchange it for all the 
thrones in the world. — Napoleon. 

In bed we laugh; in bed we cry; in 
bed are bom; in bed we die; the near 
approach the bed doth show, of human 
bliss to human woe. — Benserade. 

Early to bed, and early to rise, makes 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. — 
Franklin. 

Night is the time for rest; how sweet 
when labors close, to gather round an 
aching heart the curtain of repose; 
stretch the tired limbs, and lay the 
weary head down on our own delightful 
bed. — J. Montgomery. 

BEGINNINGS. — Let us watch well 
our beginnings, and results will manage 
themselves.— A^ecc. Clark. 

When the ancients said a work well 
begun was half done, they meant to 
impress the importance of always en- 
deavoring to make a good beginning. — 
Polyhim. 

Meet the first beginnings; look to the 
budding mischief before it has time to 
ripen to maturity. — Shakespeare. 

BEHAVIOR. — Behavior is a mirror in 
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R^iiich every one displays his image. — 
Goethe. 

What is becoming in behavior is honor- 
able, and what is honorable is becoming. 
^Cicero. 

A consciousness of inward knowledge 
gives confidence to the outward behavior, 
which, of all things, is the best to grace 
a man in his carriage.— FcZi/iam. 

Levity of behavior is the bane of all 
that is good and virtuous. — Seneca. 

Oddities and singularities of behavior 
may attend genius, but when they do, 
they are its misfortunes and blemishes. 
— The man of true genius will be 
ashamed of them; at least he will never 
affect to distinguish himself by whimsical 
peculiarities. — Sir W. Temple. 

BELIEF.— (See ''Religion.”) 

Nothing is so easy as to deceive one’s 
self; for what we wish, that we readily 
believe. — Demosthenes. 

There are many great truths which we 
do not deny, and which nevertheless we 
do not fully believe. — J. W. Alexander. 

He that will believe only what he can 
fully comprehend, must have a very 
long head or a very short creed. — Colton. 

There are three means of believing, by 
inspiration, by reason, and by custom. — 
Christianity, which is the only rational 
system, admits none for its sons who do 
not believe according to inspiration. — 
Pascal. 

A man may be a heretic in the truth; 
and if he believes things, only on the 
authoritj'- of others without other reason, 
then, though his belief be true, yet the 
ve^ truth he holds becomes heresy. — 
Milton. 

Remember that what you believe will 
depend very much upon what you are, 
— Noah Porter. 

Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is 
another man’s doxy. — Bp. Warhurion. 

We are slow to believe that which if 
believed would hurt our feelings. — Ovid. 

Tho practical effect of a belief is the 
real test of its soundness. — Froude. 

You believe easily what you hope for 
earnestly.— Terence. 

Some believe all that parents, tutors, 
and kindred believe. — ^They take their 
principles by inheritance, and defend 
them as they would their estates, be- 


cause they are bom heirs to them. — 
Watts. 

In belief lies the secret of all valuable 
exertion. — Bulwer. 

A skeptical jmung man one day, con- 
versing with the celebrated Dr. Parr, 
observed, that he would believe nothing 
which he could not understand. “Then, 
young man, your creed will be the short- 
est of any man’s I know.” 

I am not afraid of those tciidca’ and 
scrupulous consciences who are e\'cv cau- 
tious of professing and believing too 
much; if they are sincerely wrong, I 
forgive their errors tind respect their in- 
tegrity. — ^The men I am afraid of ar(3 
those who believe everything, subscribe' 
to everything, and vote for everything. 
— Shipley. 

He who expects men to be always !\ « 
good as their beliefs, indulges a ground- 
less hope; and he who expoeds men to Ijcj 
always as bad as their beliefs, voxe,-i 
himself with a needloKSs fear. — /. S. 
Kieffer. 

It is a singular fact that many men of 
action incline to the theory of fatalism, 
while the greater part of men of thought, 
believe in a divine providence.— 

Newton, Pascal, Bossueb, Racine, 
Penelon, that is to say some of the most 
enlightened men on eart,h, in the most, 
philosophical of all ages, have been be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ; and tho gront. 
Conde, when dying, repeated these noblu 
words, "Yes, I shall see God as he is, 
face to face I ” — Vauvenargues. 

BENEFICEN CE. — Christian benef- 
icence takes a large sweep; t,hat circum- 
ference cannot be small of which God is 
the centre. — Hannah More. 

Doing good is the only certainly happy 
action of a man’s life. — Sir P. Sidney. 

^ To pity distress is but human; to r('- 
lieve it is Godlike. — A. Mann. 

We should give as wo would receive, 
cheerfully, quickly, and without hosita,- 
tion; for there is no grace in a bcinofit 
that sticks to the fingers. — Seneca. 

We enjoy thoroughly only the pleas- 
ure that we give. — Dumas. 

The luxury of doing good surpasses 
every other personal enjoyment. — Gay. 

He that does good to another, does 
good also to himself, not only in the 
consequences, but in the very act; fot 
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the consciousness of well doing is, in 
itself, ample reward. — Seneca. 

God has so constituted our na/ure that 
we cannot be happy unless we are, or 
think we are, the means of good to 
others. — We can scarcely conceive of 
greater 'wretchedness than must be felt 
by him who knows he is wholly useless 
in the world. — Erskine Mason. 

Men resemble the gods in nothing so 
much as in doing good to their fellow 
creatures. — Cicero. 

Rich people should consider that they 
are only trustees for what they possess, 
and should show their wealth to be more 
in doing good than merely in having it. 
—They should not reserve their benevo- 
lence for purposes after they are dead, 
for those who give not of their property 
till they die show that they would not 
then if they could keep it any longer.— 
Bp. Hall. 

It is another’s fault if he be ungrate- 
ful; but it is mine if I do not give.— 
To find one thankful man, I will oblige 
a great many that are not so. — had 
rather never receive a kindness than 
never bestow one. — ^Not to return a 
benefit is a great sin; but not to confer 
one is a greater. — Seneca. 

For his bounty there was no winter to 
it; an autumn it was that grew more by 
reaping. — Shakespeare. 

There is no use of money equal to 
that of beneficence; here the enjoyment 
grows on reflection; and our money is 
most tiuly ours when it ceases to be in 
our possession. — Mackenzie. 

Time is short; — your obligations are 
infinite.— Are your houses regulated, 
your children instinicted, the afflicted 
relieved, the poor visited, the work of 
piety accomplished ? — M assillon. 

I never know^ a child of God being 
bankrupt, ed by his benevolence. What 
we keep we may lose, but what we give 
to Christ we are sure to keep. — T. L. 
Cuyler. 

Be charitable before wealth makes 
thee covetous. — Sir T. Browne. 

Of all iLe virtues necessary to the 
completion of the perfect man, there is 
none to be more delicately implied and 
If’fjs o,ytcntatiously vaunted than that of 
exquisite feeling or universal benevo- 
lence. — Bnlwcr. 


Money spent on ourselves may be a 
millstone about the neck ; spent on 
others it may give us wings like eagles. 
— R. D. Hitchcock. 

You are so to give, and to sacrifice to 
give, as to earn the eulogium pronounced 
on the woman, ^'She hath done what she 
could,” — Bo it now. — It is not safe _ to 
leave a generous feeling to the cooling 
influences of a cold world. — Guthrie. 

The greatest pleasure I know is to do 
a good action by stealth, and to have it 
found out by accident. — Lamb. 

Beneficence is a duty; and he^ who 
frequently practises it, and sees his be- 
nevolent intentions realized comes, at 
length, really to love him to whom he 
has done good. — Kant. 

Time, which gnaws and diminishes all 
things else, augments and increaseth 
benefits; because a noble action of 
liberality doth grow continually by our 
generously thinking of it and remem- 
bering it.— Rabelais. 

BENEVOLENCE. — (See "Kind- 
ness.”) 

To feel much for others, and little for 
ourselves; to restrain our selfish, and 
exercise our benevolent affections, con- 
stitutes the perfection of human nature. 
— Adam Smith. 

Benevolent feeling ennobles the most 
trifling actions. — Thackeray. 

There cannot be a more glorious ob- 
ject in creation than a human being 
replete with benevolence, meditating 
in what manner he may render himself 
most acceptable to the Creator by doing 
good to his creatures. — Fielding. 

Benevolence is allied to few vices; 
selfishness to fewer virtues. — Home. 

In this world it is not what we take 
up, but what we give up, that makes us 
rich. — H. W. Beecher. 

He who will not give some portion of 
his ease, his blood, his wealth, for others’ 
good, is a poor frozen churl. — Joanna 
Baillie. 

He only does not live in vain, who 
emplo3’'s his wealth, his thought, his 
speech to advance the good of others. — 
Hindoo Maxim. 

I truly enjoy no more of the world’s 
good things than what I willingly dis- 
tribute to the needy. — Seneca. 

It is good for us to think that no grace 
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or blessinp: is truly ours lUl wo are aware 
that God lias blessed some one else with 
it througli us. — PhilLpi^ Brooks. 

They who scatter with one hand, 
gather with two, not always in coin, but 
in kind. Nothing multiplies so much 
as Idndness. — V/ray. 

Genuine benevolence is not stationary, 
but peripatetic; it goes about doing 
good. — TF. Nevins. 

Do not wait for extraordinary circum- 
stances to do good actions: try to use 
ordinary situations, — Richter. 

The best way to do good to ourselves, 
is to do it to others; the right way to 
gather, is to scatter. 

This is the law of benefits between 
men; the one ought to forgot at once 
what he has given, and the other ought 
never to forget what he has received. — 
Seneca. 

Never did any soul do good, but it 
came readier to do the same again, with 
more enjoyment. Never was love, or 
gratitude, or bounty practised, but with 
increasing joy, which made the practiser 
still more in love with the fair act. — 
Bhajteshury, 

The one who will be found in trial 
capable of great acts of love is ever 
the one who is always doin^ considerate 
small ones. — F. W, Robertson. 

It is the glory of the true religion that 
it inculcates and inspires a spirit ^ of 
benevolence. — ^It is a religion of charity, 
which none other ever was. — Christ went 
about doing good; he set the example to 
his disciples, and they abounded in it. — 
Fuller. 

Hare benevolence ! the minister of 
God.-— Carlyle. 

When Fenelon’s library was on fire, 
" God be praised,” he said, that it is 
not the dwelling of some poor man.” 

The conqueror is regarded with awe; 
the wise man commands our respect ; but 
it is only the benevolent man that wins 
our affection. 

The disposition to give a cup of cold 
water to a disciple, is a far nobler prop- 
erty than the finest intellect. — Howells. 

He who wishes to secure the good of 
others, has already secured his own. — 
Conjucius. 

Just in proportion as a man becomes 
good, divine, Christ-like, he passes out 


of the region of theorizing into the region 
of benevolent activities, — It is good to 
think wed; it is divine to act well.— . 
H. Mann. 

It is no great pari, of a good man’s 
lot to enjoy himself. — To bo goo<l and 
to do good are his ends, and the glory 
is to bo revealed hereaftor.— /. Prime. 

BEST THINGS.-A iinn faith is the 
best divinity; a good life, the best philos- 
oph3^; a clear conscience, the best law; 
honesty, the best policy; and temper- 
ancG the best physic^* — living for both 
worlds is the wisest and bc'si. life. 

BIBLE. — The Bible is fho only sonn* ' 
of all Christian Iruth; — the only ruh' f :• 
the Clirislian life; — the only book 1L'; 
unfolds to us tho realities of ctcniily. 

There is no book like the Bible f .• 
excellent wisdom and use. — Sir M. Hnl\ 

The philosophers, as Varro tells w, 
counted up three hundred and tweni; 
answers to tho question, What is lu 
supremo good?” How noedful, tin-", i,*. 
a divine revelation, to make plain whu: 
is the true end of our being. — Tn,\ih 
Edwards. 

There never was found, in any ag.- i : 
tho world, either religion or law that d' 
so highly exalt the imblic good it 
Bible. — Bacon. 

The Bible is a window in this pi*' i ' 
of hope, through which wc look i:a i 
eternity. — Dwight. 

The Bible is the light of my un<h .■ 
standing, the joy of my he{;/t, the fu’ 
ness of my hope, tho clariiier of niy j, • 
fections, the miiTor of my thoughts, tlj • 
consoler of my sorrows, the guide of n , * 
soul through this gloomy lal)yrinlli o' 
time, the telescope sent; from hn;u < 
to reveal to the c^^'o of man tho inntv'.- 
ing glories of the far distant world. 

The Bible contains more true su!. 
limits^ more exquisite beauty, more pu;(> 
morality, more importiint history, and 
finer strains of po(d,rv and eloquence, 
thou can he coHeided from all other 
books, in whatever age or language they 
may have been written.—^ Wvi. Jonek 

In what light ^ soever we regard the 
Bible, whether with reference to revela- 
tion, to history, or to morality, it is an 
invaluable and inexhaustible mine of 
knowledge and virtue. — J. Q. Adams. 

Bad men or devils wotiM not have 
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written the Bible, for it condemns them 
and their works,— good ^ men or angels 
could not hav^e written it, for in saying 
it was from God when it was but their 
own in\'ention, they would have been 
guilty of falsehood, and thus could not 
have been good. The only remaining 
being who could have written it, is God 
— ^its real author. 

The Scriptures teach us the best way 
of living, the noblest way of suffering, 
and the most comfortable way of dying. 
^FlaveL 

There are no songs comparable to the 
songs of Zion ; no orations equal to those 
of the prophets; and no politics like 
those which the Scriptures teach. — 
Milton. 

It is a belief in the Bible, the fruit of 
deep meditation, which has served me 
as the guide of my moral and literary 
life.— I have found it a capital safely 
invested, and richly productive of inter- 
est.— Goc^/ie. 

The longer you read the Bible, the 
more you will like it; it will grow 
sweeter and sweeter; and the more you 
get into the spirit of it, the more you 
will get into the spirit of Christ. — 
Romaine. 

I have always said, I always will say, 
that the studious perusal of the sacred 
volume will make better citizens, better 
fathers, and better husbands. — Jejfcrson. 

Men cannot be well educated without 
the Bible. It ought, therefore, to liold 
the chief place in every seat of learning 
throughout Christendom; and I do not 
know of a higher service that could be 
rendered to this republic than the bring- 
ing about this desirable result. — E. Nott. 

The general diffusion of the Bible is 
the most effectual way to civilize and 
humanize mankind; to purify and exalt 
the general system of public morals; to 
give efficacy to the just precepts of in- 
ternational and municipal lav/; to en- 
force the observance of piaidencc, tem- 
perance, justice and fortitude; and to 
improve all the relations of social and 
domestic life . — Chancellor Kent. 

Scholars may quote Plato in their 
studies, but the hearts of millions will 
quote the Bible at their daily toil, and 
draw strength from its inspiration, as 
the meadows draw it from the brook. — 
Conway. 


The Bible goes equally to the cottage 
of the peasant, and the palace of the 
king. — ^It is woven into literature, and 
colors the talk of the street. — ^The bark 
of the merchant cannot sail without it; 
and no ship of war goes to the conflict 
but it is there. — ^It enters men’s closets; 
directs their conduct, and mingles in all 
the grief and cheerfulness of life. — P/ieo- 
dore Parker. 

The Bible is one of the greatest bless- 
ings bestowed by God on the children 
of men, — It has God for its author; sal- 
vation. for its end, and truth without any 
mixture for its matter. — It is all pure, all 
sincere; nothing too much; nothing 
wanting. — Locke. 

The man of one book is alwajrg for- 
midable; but when that book is the 
Bible he is irresistible.— T7. M. Taylor. 

To say nothing of its holiness or 
authority, the Bible contains more speci- 
mens of genius and taste than any other 
volume in existence. — Landor. 

So great is my veneration for the 
Bible, that the earlier my children begin 
to read it the more confident will be 
my hopes that they will prove useful 
citizens to their country and respectable 
members of society.—/. Q. Adams. 

The incongruity of the Bible with the 
age of its birth ; its freedom from earthly 
mixtures; its original, unborrowed, 
solitary greatness; the suddenness with 
w’hich it broke forth amidst the general 
gloom; these, to me, are strong indica- 
tions of its Divine descent: I cannot 
reconcile them with a human origin.— 
Channing. 

I believe that the Bible is to be under- 
stood and received in the plain and ob- 
vious meaning of its passages; for I can- 
not persuade myself that a book in- 
tended for the instruction and conversion 
of the whole world should cover its true 
meaning in any such mystery and doubt 
that none but critics and philosophers 
can discover it. — Daniel Webster. 

The Gospel is not merely a book — ^it 
is a living power — a book surpassing all 
others. — ^I never omit to read it, and 
every day with the same pleasure. No- 
wfliere is to be found such a series of 
beautiful ideas, and admirable^ moral 
maxims, w^hich pass before us like the 
battalions of a celestial array . . . The 
soul can never go astray with this book 
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for its guide. — Napoleon on St. Helena. 

In this little book (the New Testa- 
ment), is contained all the wisdom of 
the world. — Ewald. 

All the distinctive features and superi- 
ority of our republican institutions are 
derived from the teachings of Scripture. 
^Everett 

Just as all things upon earth represent 
and image forth all the realities of an- 
other world, so the Bible is one mighty 
representative of the whole spiritual life 
of humanity. — Helen Keller. 

Voltaire spoke of the Bible as a short- 
lived book. He said that within a hun- 
dred years it would pass from common 
use. Not many people read Voltaire 
to-day, but his house has been packed 
with Bibles as a depot of a Bible society. 
^Bruce Barton. 

I cannot too greatly emphasize the 
importance and value of Bible study — 
more important than^ ever before in 
these days of uncertainties, when men 
and women are apt to decide questions 
from the standpoint of expediency 
rather than on the eternal principles laid 
down by God, Himself. — John TFa-na- 
maker. 

When you have read the Bible, you 
will know it is the word of God, because 
you will have found it the key to your 
own heart, your own happiness and your 
own duty, — Woodrow Wilson. 

No lawyer can afford to be ignorant 
of the Bible,— Rufus Choate. 

I believe a knowledge of the Bible 
without a college course is more valu- 
able than a college course without a 
Bible. — William Lyon Phelps. 

The Bible remained for me a book of 
books, still divine — ^but divine in the 
sense that all great books are divine 
which teach men how to live righte- 
ously. — Sir Arthur Keith. 

All that I am I owe to Jesus Christ, 
revealed to me in His divine Book. — 
David Livingstone. 

^ I have always believed in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, whereby 
they have become the expression to man 
of the Word and Will of God. — Warren 
G. Harding. 

The Holy Bible is not only great but 
high explosive literature. It works in 
strange ways and no living man can tell 


or know how that book in its journey- 
ings through the world has started an 
individual soul 10,000 different places 
into a new life, a new belief, a new con- 
ception and a new faith. — Stanley Bald- 
win. 

It has been timly said that any trans- 
lation of the masterpiece (the Bible) 
must be a failure. — Dr. E. J. Goodspeed. 

To my early knowledge of the Bible 
I owe the best part of my taste in litera- 
ture, and the most precious, and on the 
whole, the one essential part of my eW 
cation. — Rushin. 

Peruse the works of our philosophers; 
with all their pomp of diction, how 
mean, how contemptible, are they, com- 
pared with the Scriptures I Is it possible 
that a book at once so simple and 
sublime should be merely the work of 
man? The Jewish authorn were in- 
capable of the diction, and strangers to 
the morality contained in the Gospel, 
the marks of whose truths are so striking 
and inimitable that the inventor would 
be a more astonishing character than the 
hero. — Rousseau. 

The morality of the Bible is, after all, 
the safety of society. — F. C. Monfort. 

The Bible rose to the place it now 
occupies because it deserved to rise to 
that place, and not because God sent 
anybody with a box of tricks to prove 
its divine authority. — Bruce Barton. 

The Bible, thoroughly known, is lit- 
erature in itself — the rarest and richest 
in all departments of thought and im- 
agination which exists. — James Anthony 
Froude. 

That the truths of the Bible have the 
power of awakening an intense moral 
feeling in every human being; that they 
make bad men good, and send a pulse of 
healthful feeling through all the domes- 
tic, civil, and social relations; that they 
teach men to love right, and hate wrong, 
and seek each other’s welfare as children 
of a common parent; that they control 
the baleful passions of the heart-, and 
thus make men proficient in self-govern- 
ment; and finally that they teach man 
to aspire after conformity to a being of 
infinite holiness, and fill him with hopes 
more purifying, exalted, and suited to 
his nature than any other book the 
world has ever known — these are facts 
as incontrovertible as the laws of philosc - 
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phy, or the demonstratioixs of mathe- 
matics. — F, Wayland. 

We account the Scriptures of God to 
be the most sublime philosophy. I find 
more sure marks of authenticity in the 
Bible than in any profane history what- 
ever . — Isaac Newton, 

Of the Bible, says Garibaldi, “ This is 
the cannon that will make Italy free ” 

Sink the Bible to the bottom of the 
ocean, and still man’s obligations to God 
would be unchanged. — He would have 
the same path to tread, only his lamp 
and his guide would be gone ; — ^the same 
voyage to make, but his chart and com- 
pass would be overboard. — H, W» 
Beecher. 

I know the Bible is inspired because 
it finds me at greater depths of my being 
than any other book. — Coleridge. 

The highest earthly enjoyments are 
but a shadow of the joy I find in reading 
God’s word.— Lady Jane Grey. 

They who are not induced to believe 
and live as they ought by those dis- 
coveries which God hath made in Scrip- 
ture, would stand out against any evi- 
dence whatever; even that of a mes- 
senger sent express from the other world. 
^Atterhury, 

Do you know a book that you are 
willing to put under your head for a 
pillow when you lie dying? That is the 
book you want to study while you are 
living. There is but one such book in 
the world . — Joseph Cook. 

Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet- 
anchor of your liberties; write its pre- 
cepts in your hearts, and practice them 
in your lives. To the influence of this 
book we are indebted for all the progress 
made in true civilization, and to this we 
must look as our guide in the future. 
^^Righteousness exalteth a nation; but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” — U. S. 
Grant. 

The most learned, acute, and diligent 
student cannot, in the longest life, ob- 
tain an entire knowledge of this one 
volume. The more deeply he works the 
mine, the richer and more abundant he 
finds the ore; new light continually 
beams from this source of heavenly 
knowledge, to direct the conduct, and 
illustrate the work of God and the ways 
of men; and he will at last leave the 
world confessing, that the more he studied 


the Scriptures, the fuller conviction he 
had of his own ignorance, and of their 
inestimable value . — Walter Scott. 

Philosophical argument, especially that 
drawn from the vastness of the universe, 
in comparison with the apparent insig- 
nificance of this globe, has sometimes 
shaken my reason for the faith that is 
in me; but my heart has always assured 
and reassured me that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ must be a divine realty. — 
Daniel Webster. 

Cities fall, empires come to nothing, 
kingdoms fade away as smoke. Where 
is Numa, Minos, Lycurgus? Where are 
their books? and what has become of 
their laws? But that this book no 
tyrant should have been able to con- 
sume, no tradition to choke, no heretic 
maliciously to corrupt; that it should 
stand unto this day, amid the wreck of 
all that was human, without the altera- 
tion of one sentence so as to change the 
doctrine taught therein, — surely there is 
a very singular providence, claiming our 
attention in a most remarkable manner, 
— Bp. Jewell. 

A noble book! All men’s book! It 
is our first, oldest statement of the 
never-ending problem,— man’s destiny, 
and God’s ways with him here on earth; 
and all in such free-flowing outlines, — 
grand in its sincerity; in its simplicity 
and its epic melody. — Carlyle. 

One monarch to obey, one creed to 
own; that monarch God; that creed his 
word alone. 

If there is any one fact^ or doctrine, 
or command, or promise in the Bible 
which has produced no practical effect 
on your temper, or heart, or conduct, be 
assured you do not truly believe it. — 
Payson. 

There is a Book worth all other books 
which were ever printed . — Patrick Henry. 

The Bible furnishes the only fitting 
vehicle to express the thoughts that over- 
whelm us when contemplating the stellar 
universe.— O. M. Mitchell. 

The grand old Book of God stil) 
stands, and this old earth, the more its 
leaves are turned over and pondered, the 
more it will sustain and illustrate the 
sacred Word. — Prof. Dana. 

In my investigation of natural science, 
I have always found that, whenever I 
can meet anything in the Bible eiy 
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my subjects, it always affords rae a firm 
platform on which to stand. — Lieutenant 
Maury. 

It is impossible to mentally or sociallj’’ 
enslave a Bible-reading people. The 
principles of the Bible are the ground- 
work of human freedom,— //omce 
Greeley. 

I speak as a man of the world to men 
of the world; and I say to you. Search 
the Scriptures! The Bible is the book 
of all others, to be read at all ages, and 
in all conditions of human life; not to 
be read once or twice or thrice through, 
and then laid aside, but to be read in 
small portions of one or two chapters 
every day, and never to be intermitted, 
unless by some overruling necessity.— 
J. Q. Adams. 

Give to the people who toil and suffer, 
for whom this world is hard and bad, 
the belief that there is a belter made 
for them. Scatter Gospels among the 
villages, a Bible for every cottage. — 
Victor Hugo. 

The word of God will stand a thou- 
sand readings; and he who has gone over 
it most frequently is the surest of find- 
ing new wonders there. — J. Hamilton. 

Holy Scripture is a stream of running 
water, where alike the elephant may 
swim, and the lamb walk without losing 
its leei.— Gregory the Great. 

A Bible and a newspaper in every 
house, a good school in every district — 
all studied and appreciated as thej'- merit 
— are the principal support of virtue, 
morality, and civil liberty. ^Franklin. 

As the profoundest philosophy of 
ancient Rome and Greece lighted her 
taper at Israel’s altar, so the sweetest 
strains of the pagan muse were swept 
from harps attuned on Zion’s hill. — 
Bp. Thomson. 

The whole hope of human progress is 
suspended on the ever-growing influence 
of the Bible. — William H. Seward. 

^ The Bible is the only cement of na- 
tions, and the only cement that can bind 
religious hearts together. — Bunsen. 

All human discoveries seem to be made 
only for the purpose of confirming more 
and more strongly the truths that come 
from on high and are contained in the 
sacred writings. — Herschel. 

After all, the Bible must be its own 


argument and defence. The power of it 
can never be proved unless it is felt. 
The authority of it can never be sup- 
ported unless it is manifest. The light 
of it can never be demonstrated unless 
it sliines. — H. J. Van Dyke. 

You never get to the end of Christs 
words. There is something in them al- 
ways behind. They pass into proverbs, 
into laws, into doctrines, into consola- 
tions; but they never pass away, and 
after all the use that is made of them 
they are still not exhausted. — P. 
Stanley. 

Nobody ever outgrows Scripture; the 
book widens and deepens with our years. 
—Spurgeon. 

After reading^ the doctrines of Plato, 
Socrates, or Aristotle, wc^ feel that the 
specific difference between their words 
and Christ’s is the difference between 
an inquiry and a revelation. — Joseph 
Parker. 

A loving trust in the Author of the 
Bible is the best preparation for a wise 
and profitable study of the Bible itself. — 
H. C. Trumbull. 

I have read the Bible through many 
times, and now make it a pi’actice to 
read it through once every year. — ^It 
is a book of all othcTS for lawyers, as 
well as divines; and I pity the man who 
cannot find in it a rich supr)ly of thought 
and of rules for conduct. — Daniel 
Webster. 

So far as I have observed God’s deal- 
ings wulh my soul, the flights of preach- 
ers sometimes onterlainod me, but it was 
Scripture e.xi)rcssions which did pene- 
trate my heart, anti in a wa-y peculiar io 
themselv-es. — John Brown of Haddington. 

A man may read the figures on tho 
dial, hut ho cannot ttdl bow tho day 
goes unless the sun is shining on it; so 
wo may read ihc Bible over, but we 
cannot learn to purpose till the spirit 
of God shine upon it and into our 
hearts. — T. Watson. 

There is no book on which we can rest 
in a dying moment but the Bible.— 
Selden. 

The Bible is to us what tho star was 
to the wise men; but if we spend all 
our time in gazing upon it, obsf'rving its 
motions, and admiring its si)leiidor, wilh- 
qut being led to Christ by it, tin.' use of 
it will be lost to us. — Thomas Adams. 
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FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS FROM THE BIBLE 


FAMILIAR 

EXPRESSIONS 

from 

THE BIBLE 

Arranged Alphabetically According 
to Key Words 

A 

Unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. — N, T., 
MattheWf xxv, Mark, iv, 25* 

They are like the deaf adder that stop- 
peth her ear. — 0. T*, Psalms, Ixiii, 4, 

The furnace of affliction. — 0. T., Isaiah, 
xlviii, 10. 

He that is not with me is against me. 
— T., Matthew, xii, 30. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending, saith the Lord. — N. T., 
Revelation, i, 8. 

But Peter said, Ananias . . . thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto Ood. — 
N. T,, Acts, V, 8—5. 

Let him be Anathema, Maranatha. — 

N. T., 1 Corinthians, xvi, 22. 

The ancient and honourable. — 0. T., 
Isaiah, ix, 15, 

He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city. — 0. T., Prov- 
erbs, xvi, 32. 

Touch not mine anointed. — 0. T., I 
Chronicles, xvi, 22; Psalms, cv, 15. This 
text was the basis of benefit of clergy — 
the theory that one dedicated to the 
church must not be put to death. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. — 

O. iT., Proverbs, av, 1. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and be wise, — 0. T., Proverbs, 
vi, 6. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye. — 
0. T,, Deuteronomy , xxxii, 10. 

And he gathereth them together into 
a place called in the Hebrew tongue 
Armageddon. — T., Revelation, xvi, 16, 

Terrible as an army with banners. — 
O. T., Song of Solomon, vi, 4, 10. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. — N. T., Matthew, vii, 7. 

B 

Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
ungs hast thou ordained strength. — 
O. T., Psalms, viii, 2. 

Refrain your tongue from backbiting. 
^Apocrypha, Wisdom of Solomon, i, 11 , 

Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting. — 0. T., Daniel, v. 


Is there no balm in Gilead? — O. T., 
Jeremiah, viii, 22. 

Now Barabbas was a robber. — N. T., 
John, xviii, 40. 

So fight I, not as one that beatcLh the 
air. — N. T., I Corinthians, ix, 26. 

Whose G-od is their belly. — N. T., 
PhUippians, Hi, 19. 

A bird of the air shall carry thy voice, 
and that which hath wings shall tell 
the matter. — O. T., EccUsictstes, x, so. 

Blind leaders of the blind. — N. T., Mat- 
thew, XV, 14. 

The blood is the life. — O. T., Deuteron- 
omy, xii, 23. 

His blood shall he on us and on our 
children. — N. T., Matthew, xxvii, 25. 

Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed. — O. T., Genesis, 
ix, 6. 

Bone of my bones. — 0. T., Genesis, ii, 
23 . 

Of making many books there is no end. 
— O. T., Ecclesiastes, xii, IS. 

Ye shall know my breach of promise.- — 
O. X., Numbers, xiv, 34. 

Give us this day our daily bread. — 
N. T., Matthew, vi, 11. 

Man shall not live by bread alone. — 

N. T., Matthew, iv, 4. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters: for 
thou shalt find it after many days. — 

O. T., Ecclesiastes, xi, 1. 

As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the 
bride.— O. X., Isaiah, txii, 5. 

Am I my brother’s keeper? — 0. X., 
Genesis, iv, 9. 

And that ye study to be quiet, and to 
do your own business. — N. X., I Xhesaa^ 
lonians, iv, 11. 

^ Tattlers also, and busybodies, speak- 
ing things which they ought not. — N. T., 
I Timothy, v, 13. 

Thou shalt become an astonishment, 
a proverb, and a byword, among all na- 
tions.— 0. T., Deuteronomy, xxviii, 37. 

C 

Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's, and unto God 
the things that are God's. — N. X., Mat- 
thew, xxii, 81. 


And bring hither tho fatted calf, and 
kill It. — N. X., Luke, xv, 23. 

Neither do men light a candle, and 
put It under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick. — N. X., Matthew, v, 15. 


Woe unto them that draw iniquity 
with cords of vanity, and sin as it were 
with a cart rope! — O. X., Xsaiah, v, 18. 

cattle upon a thousand hills. — 
0 . X., Psalms, I, lO. 


•They are as stubble before the wind, 
and as chaff that the storm carrieth 
away. — 0. X., Job, xxi, 18. 


.Charity shall cover the multitude of 
sms. — N. X., I Peter, iv, 3. 


Whosoever shall 
right cheek, turn to 
— N. X., Matthew, v, 89 


smite thee on thy 
him the other also. 
; Luke, vi, 29. 
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Be of good cheer. — N. T., Matthew, xiv, 
37. 

Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is 
the kingdom of God. — N. T., Marie, x, 14; 
Luke, xviii, 16. 

Many are called but few are chosen. — 
21. T., Matthew, xxii, 14. 

Shall the clay say to him that fashion- 
eth it, What makest thou? — O. T., Isaiah, 
xiv, 9. 

Our fathers were under the cloud. — 
21. T., I Oorinthians, x, 1. 

Compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses. — N. T., Hebrews, xii, 1. 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thirst, give him drink: for in so do- 
ing thou Shalt heap coals of fire on his 
— N. T., Romans, xii, 20. 

I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot; I would thou wert 
cold or hot. — N. T., Re'oelation, Hi, 15. 

Miserable comforters are ye all. — 
0. T., Job, xvi, 2. 

Wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason. — 0. T., 
Proverbs, xxvi, 16. 

For this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. — R. T., Acts, xxvi, 26. 

Served the creature more than the 
Creator. — JV. T., Romans, i, 25. 

Then came Jesus forth wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe. 
— JV. T., John, xix, 5. 

As a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. 
— 0. T., Isaiah, i, 8. Hence, “Cool as a 
cucumber.” 

My cup runneth over. — 0. T., Psalms, 
xxiii, 5. 

B 

We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced. — N. T., Matthew, xi, 17; Luke, 
vii, 32. 

Darkness which may be felt. — O. T., 
Exodus, X, 21. 

Men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. — N. T., 
John, Hi, 19. 

Let the dead bury their dead. — N, T., 
Matthew, viii, 22; Luke, ix, 60. 

We have made a covenant with death. 
— 0. T., Isaiah, xxviii, 15. 

At the point of death. — N. T., Mark, v, 
28. 

Passed from death unto life. — N. T., 
John, V, 24. 

The valley of the shadow of death. — 
0. T., Psalms, xxiii, 4. 

O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? — N. T., I Oormthir 
atis, XV, 55. 

Whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God: Where thou diest will I die, 
and there will 1 be buried: the Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if aught but 
death part thee and me. — 0. T., Ruth, i, 
16, 17. 


Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors. — N. T., Matthew, vi, 12. 

The valley of decision. — O. T., Joel, Hi, 
14. 

Deep calleth unto deep. — 0. T., Psalms, 
xlii, 7. 

Out of the depths [de profundis] have 
I cried unto thee, O Lord. — 0. T., Psalms, 
exxx, 1. 

The desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose. — O. T., Isaiah, xxxv, 1. 

Tour adversary, the devil, as a roaring 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour. — N. T., I Peter, v, 8. 

All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the proph- 
ets. — N. T., Matthew, vii, 12. 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. — H. T., Matthew, 
XXV, 40. 

Carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine. — N. T., Ephesians, iv, 14. 

A living dog is better than a dead 
lion. — 0. T., Ecclesiastes, ix, 4. 

I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. — O. H., Psalms, Ixxxiv, 
10 . 

Oh that I had wings like a dove! for 
then would I fly away and be at rest. — 
O. T., Psalms, Iv, 6. 

Behold, this dreamer cometh. — 0. P., 
Genesis, xxxvii, 19. 

The nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and are counted as the small dust of 
the balance.““0. T., Isaiah, xl, 15. 

For dust thou art, and unto dust shall 
thou return. — 0. T., Genesis, Hi, 19. 

When ye go out of that city, shake off 
the very dust from your feet for a tes- 
timony against them. — N. T., Luke, ix, 5. 

His enemies shall lick the dust. — 
O. T., Psalms, Ixxii, 9. 

E 

The hearing ear, and the seeing eye. 

• — 0. T., Proverbs, xx, 12. 

He that blesseth his friend with a 
loud voice, rising early in the morning, 
it shall be counted a curse to him. — 
O. T., Proverbs, xxvii, 14. 

Of the earth, earthy. — N. T., I Oorin- 
thians, XV, 47. 

Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. — N. T., Luke, xii, 19. 

Let us eat and drink; for tomorrow 
we die. — N. T., I Corinthians, xv, 32. 

The end is not yet. — N. T., Matthew, 
xxiv, 6. 

The eyes of a fool are in the ends of 
the earth. — O. T., Proverbs, xvii, 24. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots? — O. T., Jeremiah, 
xiii, 23. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. — N. T., Matthew, vi, 84. 

Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot. — O. T., Deuteronomy, 
xix, 21. 
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1 was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
I to the lame.— O. T., Job, xxwa, 15, 

Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters . . . not with eyeservic^ 
as menpleasers ; but as the servants of 
Christ. — T., Ephesians, vi, 5. 

r 

The face of the earth. — O. T., Numbers, 
xii, 3. 

I have kept the faith. — N, T., II Tim’ 
otliy, iv, 7. 

The shield of faith. — N. T., Ephesians, 
vi, 16. 

We walk by faith, not by sight. — 

N. T., II Corinthians, v, 7. 

Faithful unto death. — N. T,, Itovelation, 

a, 10, 

Till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing. — N. T,, Matthew, v, 26; Luke, 
aii, 59. 

He . . . was gathered to his fathers. 
^--Apocrypha, 1 Maccabees, ii, 69. 

Pear came upon me, and trembling; 

. . . the hair of my flesh stood up. — 

O. T., Job, iv, 14, 15, 

I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
— 0. T,, Psalms, cxxxix, 14. 

This image’s head was of fine gold, 
his breast and his arms of silver, his 
belly and his thighs of brass, his legs 
of iron, his feet part of iron and part 
of cla5". — 0. T., Daniel, ii, 32, 83. 

Fight the good fight of faith. — N. T., I 
Timothy, vi, 12, 

Thej’ sewed fig-leaves together and 
made themselves aprons, — O. T., Genesis, 
in, 7. 

As a firebrand plucked from the burn- 
ing. — 0. T., Amos, iv, 11. 

Many that are first shall be last; and 
the last shall be first. — N. T., Matthew, 
xix, 30, 

The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is W'eak. — N, T., Matthew, xxoi, 41. 

Flesh of my flesh. — O. T., Genesis, ii, 23. 

The land of Fgypt, when we sat hy the 
fleshpots, and when we did eat bread to 
the full. — 0. T., Exodus, avi, 3. 

Dead flies cause the ointment of the 
apothecary to send forth a stinking 
savour. — O. T., Ecclesiastes, x, 1. 

There shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd. — N. T., John, X, 16, 

For ever and ever. — N, T,, Galatians, i, 
5. 

Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do. — N. T,, Luke, xxiii, 34. 

Te shall know them hy their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles? — N. T., Matthew, vii, 16. 

And he died in a good old age, full of 
days, riches, and honour. — O. T., I Chron- 
icles, xxix, 28. 

Pull of good works. — N. T., Acts, isc, 36. 

G 

Mine afflictions and my misery, the 
wormwood and the gall. — 0. T., Lameu’ 
tations. Hi, 19. 


Empty, swept, and garnished. — N. T., 
MaALhew, xii, 44, 

Wide is the gate and broad is the way 
that leadeLh to destruction, and many 
there be which go m thereat: Because 
strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it. — N. T., Matthew, vii, 13, 14. 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
Askalon, lest the daughters of the Phi- 
listines rejoice. — 0. T., II iSaniuel, i, 20. 

He said, It is finished, and he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost. — N. T., 
John, a* tor, 30. 

There were giants in the earth in 
those days. — O. T., Genesis, vi, 4. 

It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. — N. T., Acts, xx, 35. 

Give, and it shall bo given unto you, 
— N. T., Luke, vi, 33. 

God loveth a cheerful giver.— iV. T., 
II Corinthians, ix, 7. 

We see through a glass, darkly. — 

N. T., I Gorinthians, xiii, 12. 

Te blind guides, which strain at a 
gnat, and swallow a camel. — N. T., Mat- 
thew, xxiii, 24. 

And Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goiit [ scape- 
goat |, and confess over him all the in- 
iquities of the cliildren of Israol, and 
all their mmsgressions in <m, 11 their sins, 
putting them on the head of the goat, 
and shall send him away by the hand of 
a fit man into the wildonioss. — O. T., 
Leviticus, xvi, 21. 

God forbid! — N, T., Romans, Hi, 31, 

God will provide. — O. T., Genesis, axii, 

s . 

Fallen from grace. — N. T,, Galatians, v, 

4. 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children's teeth are set on edge. 
— O. T., Ezekiel, xviii, 2. 

H 

Then shall yo bring down my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the srixvo.< — 0. T., 
Genesis, xlii, 38. 

The very hairs of ^mur head are all 
numbered. — N. T., Matthew, x, 30. 

And Jesus said unto him, No mnn, 
having put his hand to I in* idoiv, and 
looking back, is lit for tli** kingdom of 
God. — N. T., Luke, iv, 02. 

His hand will bo agii.inst ovory man, 
and every man’s hand against 'him. — 

O. T., Genesis, xvi, 12. 

And should not T spare NInovob, that 
great city, wherein are more tb.an six 
score thousand persons that cannot dis- 
cern between their right hand, and their 
left? — O. T., Jonah, iv, 11. 

When thou doest alms, lot not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand 
doetli. — N. T., Matthew, r%, 3. 

Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning. — O. T., 
Psalms, cxxxvii, 5. 

The right hands of fellowship. — N. T., 
Galatians, ii, 9. 

When Pilate saw that he could pre- 
vail nothing, but that rather a tumult 
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was made, lie took water, and washed 
his hands before the multitude, saying, 
I am innocent of the blood of this 3 ust 
person: see ye to it.*— iV^. T.^ Matthew ^ 
xxvii, 24, 

As the hart panteth after the T\^ter- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, 

0 God. — 0* T., Psalms, xlii, 1. 

The Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head. — N. T., Matthew, viii, 20. 

A man after his own heart. — 0. T., 

1 Samuel, xiii, 14. 

The whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint. — O. T., Isaiah, i, 5. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
— O. T., Proverbs, xiii, 12. 

Let us lift up our heart with our 
hands unto God in the heavens. — 0. T., 
Lamentations, Hi, 41 . 

Open not thine heart to every man. — 
A-pocrypha, JScclesiasticus, viH, 19. 

The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool. — 0. T., Isaiah, Vcvi, 


I will make him an help meet for 
him. — 0. T., Genesis, ii, 18, 

He smote them hip and thigh with a 
great slaughter. — O. T., Judges, xv, 8. 

Man goeth to his long home, — 0. d., 
Ecclesiastes, xii, 3. 

Let them first show piety at home.— 
E. T., I Timothy, v, 4. 

Sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb. — 0. T., Psalms, xix, 10. 

Who against hope believed in hope. — 
N. T., Homans, iv, 18. 

Prisoners of hope. — 0. T., Zechariah, ix, 

12 . 

If a house be divided against itself, 
that house cannot stand. — N. T., Mark, 
Hi, 25. 

In my father’s house are many man- 
sions. — N. T., John, xiv, 2. 

And that which you have spoken in 
the ear in closets shall be proclaimed 
upon the housetops. — N. T., Luke, xii, 3. 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. — N. T., Matthew, 
vii, 5. 


Judge not, that yo be not judged. — 

N. T., Matthew, vii, 1 ; Luke, vi, 37. 

Judge not according to tho appearance. 

— E. T., John, vii, 24. 

K 

The king of terrors [death]. — O. T., 
Job, xviii, 14, 

Fear God, Honour the King. — N, T., 
I Peter, ii, 17. 

All knees shall be weak as water. — 

O. T., Ezekiel, vii, 17. 

Knowledge puffoth up, but charity 
edifieth. — N. T., I Corinthia^is, viii, 1. 

He that increasoth knowledge increas- 
eth sorrow. — O. T., Ecclesiastes, i, IS. 

Jm 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden. — N. T., Matthew, xi, 28, 
Labour of love. — N, T„ I Thessalonians, 

i, s. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. — 
N, T,, Luke, x, 7. 

The sleep of a labouring man Is sweet. 
— 0, T,, Ecclesiastes, v, 12. 

Behold the Lamb of God. — 2f. T., John, 
i, 29. 

He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter. — O. T., Isaiah, liii, 7. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path. — 0. T„ Psalms, 
cxix„ 105. 

The land of the living. — 0, T,, Job, 
XXV Hi, IS. 

A land flowing with milk and honey. 
— O. T., Exodus, Hi, 8; Jererniah, xxxii, 22. 

He will laugh thee to scorn. — Apoery- 
pha, Ecclesiastious, xiii, 7. 

We all do fade as a leaf. — O. T., Isaiah, 
Ixiv, 6. 

Much learning doth make thco mad. — - 
N. T., Acts, xxvi, 24. 

A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. — N. T., I Corinthians, v, 6; Galatians, 
V, 9. 

My name is Legion: for we arc many. 
— N. T., Mark, v, 0. 

The letter [of the law] killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life. — N, T., II Gorin- 
thiarw, Hi, G. 


Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye make clean the out- 
side of the cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and 
excess. — ZV. T., Matthew, xxiii, 25. 

I 

She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. — O. T., Proverbs, xxxi, 27. 

I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the. fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me. — 0. T., 
Exodus, XX, 5. 

And while yet he spake, lo, Judas, one 
of the twelve, came. . , . And forth- 
with he came to Jesus, and said. Hail, 
Master; and kissed him. — T., Matthew, 
xxxi, 47, 49. 


The liberal deviseth liberal things. — 
O. T., Isaiah, xxxii, 8. 

Stand fast therefore in tho lilxirty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free. — 
N. T., Galatians, v, 1. 

Man’s life on earth i.s a warfare. — 
Vulgate, 0. T., Job, vii, 1. 

For what is your life? It is even a 
vapour, that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanish eth away. — N. T., James, 
iv, 14. 

He was a burning and a shining light. 
— J\r. T., John, V, 35. 

They made light of it. — N. T., Matthew, 
xxii, 5. 

And God said. Let there be light: and 
there was light. — O. T., Genesis, i, 3. 

I am the light of the world. — N. T., 
John, viii, 12. 
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Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
snin: And yet I say unto you. That 
Rven Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. — N. T., Mat- 
thew, vi, SS, 20; Luke, xH, 27. 

As a lily among thorns, so is my love 
among thy daughters. — 0. T., Bong of 
Solomon, ii, 2. 

Bold as a lion. — O. T., Proverbs, xxviii, 


1 . 

A man of unclean lips. — 0. T., Isaiah, 
vi, 5. 

Let your loins bo girded about, and 
your lights burning. — N. T., Luke, xii, 35. 

Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. — 3^. T., John, xv, 13. 

Many waters can not quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it. — O. T., 
Song of Solomon, viii, 7. 

Perfect love casteth out fear. — N. T., 
John, iv, 13. 

Love is strong as death. — 0. T., Song 
of Solomon, viU, 0. 

Not greedy of filthy lucre. — M. T., I 
Timothy, Hi, 3. 

M 


Te cannot serve Ood and mammon. — 

N, T., Matthew, vi, 24; Luke, xvl, 13. 

God created man in his own image, 

in the image of God created he him. — 

O. T., (fenesis, i, 27. 

Cease ye fi'om man, wIk^so^ breath is 
in his nostrils. — 0. T., Isaiah, ii, 22. 

Man being in, honour abideth not: he 
is like the boasts that perish. — 0. T., 
psalms, xlU<, 12, 20. 

As for man his days are as grass: as 
a flower of the field, so he flourishoth. 
The wind passolh over it, and it is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no 
jiiore. — 0. T„ Psalms, ciii, 15, 16. 

Man that is born of a woman is of few 
days, and full of trouI)le. Ho cometh 
forth like a (lower, and is cut down: he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and contmueth 
not. — O. 7'., Job, xiv, 1, 2. 

It is not good that man should be 
alone. — 0. 7’., (fenesis, ii, 13, 

What ... God hath joined together, 
let not man put asundeir. — N. T., Matthew, 
xix, 6. 

It is better lo marry than to burn. — 
jJ, T., X QorinJthiaiut, vii, 9. 

No man can serve two masters. — 
JV. T., Matthew, vi, 24. 

Bo strong, and (luit yourselves like 
men. — 0. T., J Samvel, iv, 0. 

Is any merry? lot him sing psalms. — 
N. T,, James, v, 13. 

How are the mighty fallen. — 0. T., 
II Samuel, i, li>. 

His h(‘art is . . . as hard as a piece 
of the nether millstone. — O. T., Job, xli, 
24. 


The love of money is the root of all 
evil. — N. T., I Timothy, vi, 10. 

As is the mother, so is her daughter. 
— O. T., Ezekiel, xvi, 44. 

Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee. — N. T., Luke, xix, 22. 

isr 


And they were both naked, the man 
and his wife, and were not ashamed. — 
O. T., Genesis, ii, 25. 

Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither: 
the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 
— O. T., Job, i, 21. 

The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be, and that which is done 
is that which shall be done: and there 
is no new thing under the sun. — 0. T., 
Ecclesiastes, i, 9. 

The night cometh when no man can 
work. — JN. T., John, ix, 9. 

Nimrod the mighty hunter before the 
Lord. — O. T., Genesis, x, 9. 

Clearer than the noonday. — 0. T., Job, 
xi, 17. 

O 

The people arose as one man. — O. T., 
Judges, OCX, 8. 

Set thine house in order. — 0. T., Isaiah, 
xxxviii, 1. 


P 

The parting of the way. — 0. T., Ezekiel, 
xxi, 21. 

Thou Shalt not pass. — O. T., Numbers, 

XX, 18. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. — 0. T., Psalms, xxiii, 2. 


Peace be to jou [Pax vobiscum]. — 
0. T., Genesis, xliii, 23, etc. 

The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding. — N. T., PhiHppians, iv, 7. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.— 

N. T; Luke, ii, 14. 

Peace, peace; when there is no peace. 
— 0. T., Jeremiah, vi, 14; viii, 11. 

Her ways are the ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace. — 

O. T., Proverbs, Hi, 17. 

Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend you. 
— N. T., Matthew, vii, 6. 

Written with a pen of iron, and with 
the point of a diamond. — 0. T., Jeremiah, 
xvii, 1. 

Physician, heal thyself. — N. 27., Luke, 
iv, 23. 

They were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth. — N. 27., Hebrews, xi, 13. 


The Lord went before them by day in 
a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; 
and by night in a pillar of fire. — O. T., 


Clothed, and in liis right mind.— iV. T., 
Mark, v, 15; Luke, viii, 35. 

All of one mind. — N. T., I Peter, Hi, 5. 


Exodus, xiii, 21. 

He that diggeth a pit shall fall into 
it. — 0. T., Ecclesiastes, x, 8. 
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Ye have the poor always with you. — 

T., Matiheiv, xxvi. It; M&rlc, xh\ 7; John, 
xii, 5. 

He that hath pity upon the poor lond- 
eth unto the Lord. — O. T., Proverbs, xix, 
17, 

What mean ye that ye beat my people 
to pieces and grind, the faces of the 
poor? — 0- T,, Isaiah, Hi, 15. 

How agree the kettle and the earthen 
pot together? — Apocrypha, PcclesiasticiLs, 
xUi, S. 

There is death in the pot. — 0. T., II 
Kings, iv, 40. 

Esau selleth his birthright for a mess 
of potiage. — 0. T., Genesis, heading of 
Chapter xxv in Genevan version, published in 
1537. 

Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honour and another unto 
dishonour? — N. T., Romans, ix, 01. 

The powders that be are ordained of 
God, — N. T., Romans, xiii, 1. 

It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. — N. T., Acts, axvi, 14. 

Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall. — 0. T., 
Proverbs, xvi, IS. 

A prophet is not without honour, save 
in his own country, and in his own 
house. — 2V. T., Uatihexo, criii, 57; IfarJc, vi, 
4; Luke, iv, 24; John, iv, 44. 

And the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 
— K. T., Luke, xvili, IS. 

Q 

Simon Peter said unto him, Lord, 
whither goest thou [Quo vadis, Dom- 
ine] ? — K, T., John, xiil, 36. 


The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. — O. T., Ecclesiastes, 
ix, 11. 

He maketh the sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust. — K. T., Mat- 
thew, V, 45. 

Thou trusteth in the staff of this 
broken reed. — 0. T., Isaiah, xxxvi, G. 

Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than ove” ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance. — Y. T., Luke, xv, 7. 

God is no respecter of persons. — K. T., 
Acts, X, 34. 


It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for ci rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
— S. 2\, Matthew, xLc, 24. 

Riches certainly make themselves 
wmgs; they fly away as an eagle toward 
heaven. — O, T., Proverbs, xxiii, 5. 

It was founded upon a rock. — K. T 
Matthew, vii, 23; Luke, vi, 43. ' 

He that spareth his rod hateth his 
son. — O. I., Proverbs, xUi, 24. 


Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds 
before thej^ be withered. — Apocrypha, 
aom of Solomon, ii, S. 


Make it plain tipon the i;ibU‘S, that 
he may run that readoth it. — O. T,, IJabuk- 
kuk, ii, 2. 

S 


Let your speech l>c nlwiiys with grace, 
scasonctl with salt. — N. 7'., Colossians, h;, 
6 . 

Ye are the salt of tho earth: but if 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? — N. T., Atatthew, v, 13 , 
His [Lot's] wife lookod back fi'om be- 
hind him, an<l ,sli(> b<a;ainc a iiiilar of 
salt. — 0, T., Gencius, xLv, 26, 


And every one that hoaroth the, so say- 
ings of mine and deadh thoui not, sla'ill 
be likened unto a t’oollsli man, which 
built his house upon thi( sand: And the 
rain descended, and tlie Hoods came, ami 
the winds blew, and iieal upon that 
house; and it fell: and groat was the 
fall of it. — N. T., Maifhf'ic, vii, 20, 27. 

Get thee behind mo, Satan. — 2{. T., 
Matthew, turi, 20. 

Vain bnVddinjts, and oppositions of 
science falsely so oftlled. — A'. 7'., I Timo- 
thy, vi, 20. 

My father hn.tli ohnsliMed yon with 
whips, but 1 will chastise you with scor- 
pions, — O. T., I Kings, xH, 11; 11 Chron- 
icles, X, 14. 

The sea gave tap the which were 

in it. — N. i., Mevtiation, ax, is. 

They that go down to tho wca. in Mhips. 
— O. T., Psalms, evii, 23, 

Tn season, out of .sc'UHon. — A'. T., ll 
Timothy, iv, 2. 

The seat of the* pcornfuh — O. T,, 
Psalms, i, 1. 

Stolen waters a.ro swed, and hr(‘ad 
eaten in s<-cret is pU'ap.aat. — -o. 7'., I^rov- 
erbs, ix, IT. 

Now tlu-* serpent vaan mon^ subtle than 
any beast of the Itchi. — O. T., Genesis, 
Hi, 1, 

Well done, thou good atid faithful 
servant. — K. T., Matthew, x.rv, 2t. 

He that is greatest among yon rdmll 
be your servant. — K. T., AlaUhcw, nwili, 11, 

As sheep that have not a she ‘j) herd. — 
O. T., I Kings, xxii, 17. 

He shall separa.tc them on<‘ from an- 
other, as a shcplna'd (livi<!c<l( hlr. jiheep 
from tho goats. — N. T., MnNh^’w, x.vv, 32. 

The men of onea.d said unto him. Art 
thuu an Ephra,imitci? If lie p;dd Nay; 
then said they unto him. S.'iv mav Hlul)- 
boleth: and ho said Hihholeth: for ho 
could not frame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took him, and slow him. — 
O. T., JiLdyes, xii, 5, 0. 

Whose shoe’s latchel T am not xvnrthy 
to unloose. — N. T., Jolm, i, 27. 

My days are swifter than a wtia,vcr’s 
shuttle. — 0. T., Job, ix, 25. 

Signs of the times. — K. T., Mafihnv, 

XVI, 3. 


i onr sin wiij iina you out. — O. T., 
Xumbers, xxxii, 23. 

Skin for skin, yea, all that ii man 
hath will he give for his hfo — O, 

Job, iu 4. 



FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS FROPvI THE BIBLE 


He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; 
and he smelleLh the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the cai>tains3 and the shout- 
ing. — 0. T., Job, ii5. 

He is dospi&erl and rejected of men: 
a man of sorrows, and acciuaintcd with 
grief. — O. T., ImUth, liii, 6*. 

TVliat is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
goul 7 — X., Matthew, xvi, 20. 

Whatsoever a man sotvoth, that shall 
ho also reap. — N. T., Calatiains, vi, 7. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward, — O. 2'., Job, v, 7. 

Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing? and one of them shall not fall to 
the ground without your Father. — JV. 2’., 
Matthew, ;ui, 20. 

A spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels. — N. T., 1 Corinthians, iv, 9. 

A wounded spirit who can bear? — 
0, T., Ft over Iw, xviH, 14, 

The ornninont of a meek and quiet 
spirit. — N. T., Fcter, iii, 4, 

I have broken the staff of your bread. 
O. T., hointieita, xxvi, iJG. 

Leave not a stain in thine honour. — 
Apor-rypha, Mcclesimtieuft, awxiii, 22 

When the morning slars sang to- 
geLhor, and all the sons of Ood shouted 
for joy. — O. 2'., Job, xjcxvUi, 7. 

A stiff-necked people. — 0. T., Exodus, 
xxxiii, 3, 

Use a little wine for thy stomach’s 
sake. — N. !I\, Timothy, v, 23. 

He that is without sin among you, let 
bun cast tim lirst stone. — E. T., John, 
viU, 7. 

T was a si ranger, and ye took me in. 
— N. T., MaMhaw, xxv, 35. 

My strength i.s made perfect in weak- 
ness. — N. T., 11 Oorinthianfi, xii, 9. 

A man of strlfcj and a man of con- 
tention. — 0. T,, Jeremiah, xv, 10. 

Stumbling-block. — T., Romans, xiv, 
13. 

Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread . — <), T., (Je^ieids, iii, 19. 

They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into 
priining-iioitUs; nation sha-11 not lift up 
sword aga.insL nation, neither shall they 
loam war any iuoihl — O. T., Isaiah, ii, 4; 
Joel, Hi, 10; Micali, iv, 3. 

T 

The earthy ta.hernaclo weighcLh down 
the iiiiiKl tlia,t musoth upon many things. 
Apocrypha, WLsdotn of Solomon, ix, 15. 

We spc.nd our years as a tale that is 
told. — O, T., Psalms, xr, 0. 

Their words seumorl to them as idle 
tales. — N. T., Luhe, xxiv, 11. 

I was afraid, and wont and hid thy 
talent in Lhe earth. — N. T., Matthew, xxv, 
25. 

O that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears. — 0. 2’,, Jeremiah, 
ix, 1. 

Weeping and gnashing of teeth. — 
T., Matthew, xxii^ t3. 


T am escaped v,nth the skin of my 
teeth. — O. T,, Job, xi.v, 20. 

A thorn in the flesh. — M. T., II Oorin^ 
thians, xii, 7. 

Which of you with taking thought 
can add to his stature one cubit?— 
N. T., Luke, xii, 25. 

Hast thou given the horse strength? 
hast thou clothed his neck with thun- 
der? — 0. T., Job, x.rxix, 19, 

How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings. — O, T., Isaiah, In, 7. 

‘To every thing there is a season, and 
a time to every purpose under heaven. 
— O. T., Ecclesiakes, iii, 1. 

The tongue can no man tame; it is 
an unruly evil. — N. T., James, iii, 8. 

If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 
— O. T., Psalms, cxxxvii, 6. 

The strife of tongues. — 0. T., Fsalms, 
xxxi, 20. 

Touch not; taste not; handle not. — 

N. T., Colossiaoxs, ii, 21. 

The name of the Lord is a strong 
tower. — 0. T., Proverbs, xvili, 10, 

The way of transgressors is hard. — 

O. T., Proverbs, xiii, 15, 

Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal. — N. T., Matthew, 
Vi, 20. 

The tree of life, — 0. T., Genesis, ii, 9; 
Proverbs, xiii, 12; xv, 4. 

Spreading himself like a green bay 
tree. — 0. T., Psalms, xxxvii, 35. 

The .righteous shall flourish like the 
palm tree: he shall grow like a cedar 
of Lebanon. — O. T., Psalms, xcii, 12. 

Tf the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle? — N. T., I Corinthians, xiv, 8. 

The truth shall make you free. — N. T., 
John, ViU, 32. 

In the twinkling of an eye. — N. T., I 
Corinthians, xv, 52. 

V 

All is vanity and vexation of spirit. — 
0. T., Ecclesiastes, i, 14. 

We preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord. . . . But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the ex- 
cellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us. — N. T., II Corinthians, io, 
5, 7. 

A Still small voice. — 0. T., Kings, xix, 

12 . 

His voice is as the sound of many 
waters. — N. T., Revelation, i, 15. 

The voice of him that crielh in the 
wilderness. — 0. T., Isaiah, xl, 3. 

W 

The wages of sin is death. — N. T., 
Romans, vi, 23. 

Wars and rumours of wars. — M. T,, 
Matthew, xxiv, 6. 



FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS FROM THE BIBLE 


Watch and pray. — N. T., Matthew, esscvi, 
41; Mark, xiii, 33;. xiv, 38; Luke, xa:it, 
40, 46. 

Watchman, what of the night? — 0. T., 
Tsedah, xxi, 11. 

The yonnger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. — N. T., Luke, acv, is. 

Unstable as water. — 0. T., Genesis, xUsa. 
4. 

As water spilt on the ground, which 
cannot be gathered up again. — O. T., 11 
Samuel, xi’v, 14. 

The waters wear the stones. — 0. T., 
JoT>, xiv, 19. 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
— 0. T., Fsaltm, xaiii, 2. 

I am going the way of all the earth. 
■— -0. T., Joshua, xxii'i, 14, 

I shall go the way whence I shall not 
return. — O. T., Job, xvi, 22. 

There be three things which are too 
wonderful for me, yea, four which I 
know not: the way of an eagle in the 
air; the way of a serpent upon a rock; 
the way of a ship in the midst of the 
sea; and the way of a man with a maid. 
— 0. T., Proverbs, axx, IS, 19. 

B’or my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways. — 0. T., Isaiah, Iv, 8. 

y®ary in well-doing.— iV. T., 
II Thessalomans, Hi, 13. 

Their appearance and their work were 
as It wep a wheel in the middle of a 
wheel.— 0. T., Ezekiel, i, IG. 

They have sown the wind, and they 
reap the whirlwind. — 0. T., Rosea, 

VXVl, 7 , 

The wife of thy bosom. — 0. T., Deu- 
teronomy, x%ii, 6. 

honour unto the wife, as unto 
the weaker vessel, — N. T., 1 Peter, Hi, 7. 

rnan leave his father 
mothe^ and shall cleave unto 
and they shall be one flesh. — 
u. T., Genesis, ii, 24. 

^ findeth a good 

thing.— O. T., Proverbs, xviii, 22 . 

“ Usteth— 

“’I? tliat Is desperate, 
Which are as wind. — 0. T., Job vi 26 

ar5f wings of the morning 

parts of th4 

"“bies. 

Wisdom^ crieth without; she uttereth 
he^r voice m the streets.— b. S’® 


Wisdom IS the gray hair unto men 
and an unspotted life is old age — 
Apocrypha, Wisdom of Solomon, iv, 9 . 

n ; ‘ are at their wit^s end.— 

0. T., Psalms, cvii, 27. 

The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid. — O. T., Isaiah, xi, G. 

prophets, which come 
sheep s clothing, but Inwardly 
j^avenmg wolves— JV. X., uj. 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her 
husband.— 0. T., Proverbs, xii, 4 . 

It is better to dwell in llie corner of 
a housetop than with a brawling woman 
in a wide house. — o, P., Proverbs, xxi, 9. 

Among a thousand have I 
round, but a woman among all tho.se 
have I not found.— 0. T., ^ 

A continual dropping in a very rainv 
day £^d a contentious woman are alika 
— L., Proverbs, xx-mi, 15, 

f jewel of gold in a swine's snout. 
^ which is witljout dis- 

cretion.— O. T., Proverbs, xi, 22 . 

’o® ^ "^oman that hath a familiar 
spirit.— 0. T., I Samuel, xxviii, 7. 

Let your women keep silence in the 
churches.— AT, T., I Corinthians, xiv, SI, 

ot his mouth wore 
butter, but war was in 
his heait. his words were softer than 
oil» yet were they drawn swords. — O. T 
Psalms, Iv, 21 . 

Soads— 

Their works do follow them.— iyr. p 
Revelation, xiv, 13 . * 

^^■World without end.— 0. T., Isaiah, xiv. 

Unspotted from the world. — N. T 
James, i, 27. * 

The children of this world are in their 

wormwood— 
oome— ar. X., 

a Same hour camo forth fisiffors of 

a man s hand, and wrote over against 
wall^of upon the plaistor of the 

wall of the kings palace. . . . And this 

g.#K,1S=“" 

yel?s%"nrte«’; 

womb of the momine: thou 
youth.^b.'^?'! 
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•BIGOTRY. — ^The mind of the bigot is 
like the pupil of the eye; the more light 
you pour upon it, the more it will con- 
tract. — 0. W» Holmes. 

The bigot sees religion, not as a sphere, 
but a line; and it is the line in which 
he is moving. He is like an African 
buffalo—secs^ right forward, but noth- 
ing on the right or the left. He would 
not perceive a legion of angels or devils 
at the distance of ten yards, on the one 
side or the other. — John Foster. 

Bigotry has no head, and cannot 
think; no heart, and cannot feel. When 
she moves, it is in wrath; when she 
pauses it is amidst ruin; her prayers are 
curses — ^hcr God is a demon— her com- 
munion is death. — 0^ Connell. 

There is no bigotry like that of “free 
thought’^ run to seed. — Horace Greeley, 

Bigotry murddrs^U religion to frighten 
fools with her ghost. — Colton. 

There is no tariff so injurious as that 
with which sectarian bigotry guards its 
commodities. — ^It dwarfs the soul by 
shutting out truths from other continents 
of thought, and cliecks the circulation of 
its own. — E. H. Chayin. 

When once a man is determined to 
believe, the very absurdity of the doc- 
trine docs but confirm him in his faith. 
^Junius. 

A rna,n must bo both stupid and un- 
charitable who believes there is no vir- 
aie or truth but on his own side. — 
Adduon. 

The bigot, for the most part clings to 
opinions H(Ioi)t,od without investigation, 
and defended without argument, while 
hej.s intderant of the opinions of others. 

r—Buck. 

BIOGRAPHY. — Biography is the per- 
sonal and liome aspect of history. — 
Wilmott. 

One of the new terrors of death. — 
John ArhiUlmot (refcn*iiig to catch- 
penny lives of eminent men issued im- 
<jicdiately aftfT the subjects’ death by 
Edmund Curll). 

The poor dear dead have been laid 
out in vain ; turned into cash, they are 
laid out again. — Thomas Hood. 

Now the Poet cannot die, nor leave 
his music as of old, but round him ere 
ho scarce be cold begins the scandal and 
the cry. — Alfred Lord Tennyson, 


The best teachers of humanity are 
the lives of great men. — Orson Squire 
Fowler. 

Great men have often the shortest 
biographies. — ^Their real life is in ’their 
pooks or deeds. 

" There is properly no history, only 
biography.— EmersoTi. 

One anecdote of a man is worth a 
volume of biography.— Ellery 
Channing. 

^ The remains of great and good men, 
like Elijah’s mantle, ought to be gathered 
up and pr^erved by their survivors; 
that as their works follow them in the 
reward of them, they may stay behind 
in their benefit.— ilf. Henry, 

Most biographies are of little worth. 
— They are panegyrics, not lives. — ^The 
object is, not to let down the hero; and 
consequently what is most human, most 
genuine, most characteristic in his his- 
tory, is excluded. — ^No department of 
literature is so false as biography. — 
William Ellery Channing, 

Rich as we are in biography, a well- 
written life is almost as rare as a well- 
spent one; and there are certainly many 
more men whose history deserves to be 
recorded than persons able and willing 
to furnish the record.— Carlyle, 

To be ignorant of the lives of the 
most celebrated men of antiquity is to 
continue in a state of childhood all our 
days. — Plutarch. 

A life that is worth writing at all, is 
worth writing minufcely and truthfully. 
— Longfellow. 

Biography, especially of the great 
and good, who have risen by their own 
exertions to eminence and usefulness, is 
an inspiring and ennobling study. — ^Its 
direct tendency is to reproduce the ex- 
cellence it records. — H. Mann. 

Of all studies, the most delightful 
and useful is biography. — ^The seeds of 
great events lie near the surface; his- 
torians delve too deep for them. — No 
history was ever true; but lives which 
I have read, if they were not, had the 
appearance, the interest, the utility of 
truth.— Landor. 

Biography is the most universally 
pleasant and profitable of all reading. — 
Carlyle. 

Thoqe only who live with a man can 
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write his life with any genuine exact- 
ness and discrimination, and few people 
who have lived with a man know what 
to remark about him. — Johnson. 

Biographies of great, but especially of 
good men, are most instructive and use- 
ful as helps, guides, and incentivp to 
others. Some of the best are almost 
equivalent to gospels — ^teaching high 
living, high thinking, and energetic ac- 
tions for their own and the worlds 
good. — S. Smiles. 

History can be lormed from perma- 
nent monuments and records; but lives 
can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day 
less, and in a short time is lost for- 
ever. — Johnson. 

My advice is, to consult the lives of 
other men as we would a looking-glass, 
and from thence fetch examples for our 
own imitation. — Terence. 

BIRTH. — (See “ Ancestry, and 
“ Genealogy.”) 

Our birth is nothing but our death 
begun, as tapers waste the moment they 
take fire. — Young. 

Custom forms us all; our thoughts, 
our morals, our most fixed belief, are 
consequences of the place of our birth. 
--Hill. 

What is birth to a man if it be a stain 
to his dead ancestors to have left such 
an offspring ? — Sir P. Sidney. 

A noble birth and fortune, though 
they make not a bad man good, yet 
they are a real advantage to a worthy 
one, and place his virtues in the fairest 
\ight.-~Lillo. 

High birth is a gift of fortune which 
should never challenge esteem toward 
those who receive it, since it costs them 
neither study nor labor . — Bruy ere. 

Of all vanities and fopperies, the 
vanity of^ high birth is the greatest. 
True nobility is derived from virtue, 
not from birth. Titles,^ indeed, may be 
purchased; but virtue is the only coin 
that makes the bargain valid. — Burton. 

Distinguished birth is indeed an honor 
to him who lives worthily of the virtue 
of his progenitors. If, as Seneca says, 
^‘Virtue is the only nobility” he is 
doubly a nobleman who is not only de- 
scended from a virtuous ancestry, but 
IS himself virtuous. 
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When real nobleness accompanies the 
imaginary one of birth, the imaginary 
seems to mix with the real and become 
real too. — Greville. 

Those who have nothing else to recom- 
mend them to the respect of others but 
only their blood, cry it up at a great 
rale, and have their mouths perpetually 
full of it. — By this mark they commonly 
distinguish themselves; but you may 
depend upon it there is no good bottom, 
nothing of the time worth of their own 
when they insist so much and set their 
credit on that of others. — Charron. 

I have learned to judge of men by 
their own deeds, and not to make the 
accident of birth the standard of their 
merit. — Mrs. Hale. 

Features alone do not run in the 
blood; vices and virtues, genius and 
folly, are transmitted through the same 
sure but unseen channel. — Eazlitt. 

BLESSEDNESS. — True blessedness 
consisteth in a good life and a happy 
death.— SeZo-n. 

Nothing raises the price of a blessing 
like its removal ; whereas, it was its con- 
tinuance which should have taught us 
its value. — H. Moore. 

Blessings we enjoy daily, and for iho 
most of them, because they be so com- 
mon, men forget to pay their praises. — 
But let not us, because it is a sacrifico 
so pleasing to him who still protects us, 
and gives us flowers, and showers, and 
meat, and content. — Izaak Walton. 

Reflect upon your present blessings, of 
which every man has many : not on your 
past misfortunes, of which all men have 
some. — Dickens. 

^ The beloved of the Almighty ai-o the 
rich who have the humility of the poor, 
and the poor who have the magnanimity 
of the rich. — Saadi. 

Let me tell you that every misery I 
miss is a new blessing. — Izaak Walton. 

There are three requisites to the 
proper enjoyment of earthly blessings: 
a thankful reflection, on the goodness 
of the giver; a deep sense of our own 
unworthiness; and a recollection of the 
uncertainty of^ our long possessing them. 
— The first will make us grateful; the 
second, humble; and the third, moder- 
ate. — Hannah More. 

Blessings ever wait on .virtuous deeds. 
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and though a late, a sure reward sue- 
ceedBr-CoTififreue. 

It is generally true that all that is 
required to make men unmindful of 
what they owe to God for any blessing, 
is, that tliey should receive that bless- 
ing often and regularly.— 

How blessings brighten as they take 
their flight!— 

Health, beauty, vigor, riches, and all 
the other thi^ called ^ods, operate 
equally as evils to the vicious and un- 
just, 08 they do as benefits to the 
Just.— Pkifo. 

The good things of life are not to be 
had singly, but come to us with a mix- 
ture; like a schoolboy’s holiday, with 
a ta^ aJSixed to tho tail of it^harlea 
Lamb. 

Blessedness consists in the acomplish- 
ment of our desires, and in our having 
only regular desires.— 

BLOCKHEAD. — (See "Common 
SSNSB.”) 

A blockhead cannot come in, nor go 
away, nor sit, nor rise, nor stand, like a 
man of sense.— Bruycrc. 

There never was any party, faction, 
sect, or cabal whatsoever, in which the 
most ignorant wore not the most vio- 
lent; for a bre is not a busier animal 
than a blockhead.— Pope, 

Heaven and earth fight in vain against 
a dunce.— Sc/iiKer. 

BLTTSH.— A blush is the color of vir- 
tue/— Dtog^nos. 

Whoever blushes seems to be good^ 
Menander. 

Whoever blushes, is already gmlty; 
true iimoccnco is ui^amed of nothing.— 
Eousscau. 

The ambmous livery worn alike by 
modesty and shame.— BoZ/our. 

When a girl ceases to bludi, she has 
lost the most powerful chann of her 
beauty.— Gre(70»v. 

A blush is beautiful, but often incon- 
venient.— (JoZdom. 

A hhdti is a sign that nature hangs 
out, to show where chastity and honor 
dwell/— GoZZhoZd. 

Better a blush on the face than a blot 
on the heart.— Cervantes. 

The man that blushes is not quite a 
brate.— FowTif?. 


Men blush less for their crimes, than 
for their weaknesses and vani^/— 
Bniyere, 

Bludbing is the lively of virtue, thouid^ 
it may sometimes proceed from guilt/— 
Bacon. 

It is better for a young man to blush, 
than to turn pale.-^tcero. 

The blush is nature’s alarm at the ap- 
proach of sin, and her testimony to the 
dignity of virtue/— PuZZer. 

The troubled blood through his pale 
face was seen to come and go with 
tidings from his heart, as it a running 
messenger had been.— Bpenser. 

The mconvenience^ or the beauty of 
the blush, which is the greater? — 
Madame Neckar. 

Playful blushes, that seem but lumi- 
nous escapes of thought.- Moore. 

BLUSTERING.— A killing tongue, 
but a quiet sword/— BAo/cespeore. 

A brave man is sometimes a desper^ 
ado; but a bully is always a cowards 
SaUburtoTk 

It is with narrow souled people as 
with narrow necked bottles; less 
they have in them, the more noise they 
make in pouring it out^Pope. 

There are braying men in the world 
as well as braying asses; for what is loud 
and senseless talking other than a way 
of braying.— L'B«trani7S. 

They that are loudest in their threats 
are the weakest in the execution of 
them/— It is probable that he who is 
killed by lightning hears no noise; but 
the thunde^ap which follows,^ and 
which most alarms, the ignorant, is the 
surest proof of their a&htyj— Colton. 

Commonly they whose tongue is their 
weapon, use their feet for defense.— Bir 
P. Sidney. 

BOASTING.^We wound our modesty 
and make foul the clearness of our de- 
servings, when of ourselves we publish 
ihemj^kakespeare. 

Where boasting ends, there dignify 
begms.— 

Where there is much pretension, mudi 
has been borrowed; nature never pre- 
tends.— Lavater. 

There is this benefit in brag, that the 
speaker is unconsciously expressmir hi** 
own ideal.— Humor him by all means; 
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draw it all out, and hold him to it. — 
Emerson. 

Who knows himself a braggart, let 
him fear this; for it will come to pass 
that every braggart shall be found an 
ass. — Shakespeare. 

Men of real merit, whose noble and 
glorious deeds we are ready to ac- 
knowledge are’ not yet to be endured 
when they vaunt their own actions. — 
JSschmes. 

Usually the greatest boasters are the 
smallest workers. The deep rivers pay 
a larger tribute to the sea than shallow 
brooks, and yet empty themselves with 
less noise. — W. Seeker. 

With all his tumid boasts, he’s like 
the sword-fish, who only wears his 
weapon in his mouth. — Madden. 

Conceit, more rich in matter than in 
words, brags of his substance: they are 
but beggars who can count their worth. 
—Shakespeare. 

A gentleman that loves to hear him- 
self talk, will speak more in a minute 
than he will stand to in u month. — 
Shakespeare. 

Self-laudation abounds among the un- 
polished, but nothing can stamp a man 
more sharply as ill-bred. — Charles Bax-- 
ton. 

Lord Bacon told Sir Edward Coke 
when he was boasting, **The less you 
speak of your greatness, the more shall 
I think of it.” 

The empty vessel makes the greatest 
sound, — Shakespeare . 

BODY. — ^Our bodies are but dust, but 
they can bring praise to him that formed 
them.— Dull and tuneless in themselves, 
they can beeome_ glorious harps on which 
the music of piety may be struck to 
heaven.— Puns/ion. 

Can any honor exceed that which has 
been conferred on the human body? — 
Can any powers exceed the powers — 
any glorj’ exceed the glory with which 
it is invested? — ^No wonder the apostle 
should beseech men to present their 
bodies a living sacrifioe to God,— 
Pulsford. 

Our body is a well-set clock, which 
keeps good time, but if it be too much 
or indiscreetly tampered with, the alarum 
runs out before the hour.— Bp. Hall. 


It is shameful for a man to rest in 
ignorance of the structure of his own 
body, especially when the knowledge of 
it mainly conduces to his welfare, and 
directs his application of his oto powers. 
— Melancthon. 

God made the human body, and it is 
the most exquisite and wonderful or- 
ganization which has come to us from 
the divine hand. — It is a study for one’s 
whole life. — ^If an un devout astroiionKH* 
is mad, an undevout physiologist is 
madder. — H. W. Beecher. 

If there be anything common to us 
by nature, it is the members of our cor- 
poreal frame ; yet the apostle t.aiiglit 
that these, guided by the spirit as its 
instruments, and obeying a holy will, 
become transfigured, so that, in his 
language, the body becomes a temple 
of the Holy Ghost, and the meanest 
faculties, the lowest appetites, the hum- 
blest organs are ennobled by the spirit 
mind which guides them. — F. W. Robert- 
.son. 

man who boldly pushes past us. — Bovre. 

Boldness is ever blind, for it sees not 
dangers and inconveniences; whence it 
is bad in council though good in execu- 
tion. — ^The right use of tlio bold, thox'e- 
fore, is, that they never coinmand in 
chief, ^ but serve as seconds under ^ the 
ilirection of others. — ^For in council it is 
good to soo dangers, and in execution 
not to see them unless they bo vciy 
gi'eat. — Bacon. 

Fools msh in where angels fear to 
tread. — Pope. 

Who bravely dares must sometimoN 
risk a fall . — Sinolh lt, 

Carried away by tlie irresistible ij>- 
fluence which is always cxcu’cisod 
men’s minds by a bold rosolufion iu 
critical circumstances. — Guizo i . 

Fortune befhends the bold. — Dry dm. 

It is wonderful what strength of i)ur- 
pose and boldness and energy of will n,re 
roused by the assurance that wo n-rc^ 
doing our duty.— Bcoif. 

BOOKS. — A book is the only immor- 
tality. — B. Choate. 

Books are lighthouses erected in the 
great sea of time. — E. P. Whipple. 

Books are embalmed 

A good book is the very of ii. 
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good man. — His virtues survive in it, 
while the foibles and faults of his actual 
life are forgotten.— All the goodly com- 
pany of the excellent and great sit 
around my table, or look down on me 
from yonder shelves, waiting patiently 
to answer my questions and enrich me 
with their wisdom. — A precious book is 
a foretaste of immortality.— r. L. Cuyler, 

Books arc immortal sons deifying their 
sires. — Plato, 

I love to lose myself in other men's 
minds. When I am^ not walking, I am 
reading. I cannot sit and think; books 
think for me. — Charles Lamb, 

God be thanked for books; they are 
the voices of the distant and the dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. — Charming, 

If a book come from the heart it will 
contrive to reach other hearts. — ^All art 
and authorcraft are of small account to 
that. — Carlyle, 

Tradition is but a meteor, which, if 
it once falls, cannot be rekindled. — 
Memory, once interrupted, is not to be 
recalled. — But written learning is a fixed 
luminary, which, after the cloud that 
had hidden it has passed away, is again 
bright in its proper station.-^o books 
jj,re faithful repositories, which may be 
awhile neglected or forgotten, but when 
opened again, will again impart instruc- 
tion. — Johnson, 

Books arc the metempsychosis; the 
symbol ,and presage of immortality. — 
The dead are scattered, and none shall 
find them; but behold they are here.— 
IL W. Bcechcr. 

Books arc standing counselors and 
preachers, always at hand, and always 
disinterested; having this advantage 
over oral instructors, that they are ready 
to repeat their lesson as often as we 
please . — C hamh crs<. 

Books are masi.ors who instruct us 
wilhout rods or haiiles, without words 
or aiigf^r, without bread or money. If 
you approach them, they are not asleep; 
if you sock them, they do not hide; if 
you blunder, they do not scold; if you 
are ignorant, they do not laugh at you. 
— Richard de Bury. 

Some books are to be tasted; others 
swallowed; aed some few to be chewed 
and digested. — Bacon, 

Except a livizsi^ man there is nothing 


more wonderful than a book I a message 
to us from the dead — ^from human souls 
we never saw, who lived, perhaps, thou- 
sands of miles away. And yet these, in 
tliose little sheets of paper, speak to us, 
arouse us, terrify us, teach us, comfort 
us, open their hearts to us as brothers. 
— Charles Kingsley. 

Books are those faithful mirrors that 
reflect to our mind the minds of sages 
and heroes. — Gibbon, 

Books, like friends, should be few and 
well chosen. Like friends, too, we should 
return to them again and again — ^for, 
like true friends, they will never fail us 
— ^never cease to instruct— never cloy — 

Next to acquiring good friends, the 
J>est acquisition is that of good books. — 
Colton. 

A good booK is the best of friends, the 
same to-day and forever. — Tupper, 

Without books, God is silent, justice 
dormant, natural science at a stand, 
philosophy lame, letters dumb, and all 
things involved in darkness. — Bartholini, 

Books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a certain potency of life 
in them, to be as active as the soul 
whose progon, they are; they preserve, 
as in a vial, the jjurest efficacy and ex- 
traction of the living intellect that bred 
them. — Milton, 

My books kept me from the ring, the 
dog-pit, the tavern, and the saloon. — 
The associate of Pope and Addison, the 
mind accustomed to the noble though 
silent discourse of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, will hardly seek or put up with low 
or evil company and slaves. — Thomas 
Hood. 

k book may be compared to your 
neighbor: if it be good, it cannot last 
too long; if bad, jmu cannot get rid of it 
too early.— Brooke. 

Books are the legacies that genius 
leaves to mankind, to be delivered down 
from generation to generation, as pres- 
ents to those that are yet unborn.— 
Addison. 

There is no book so poor that it would 
not be a prodigy if wholly wrought out 
by a single mind, without the aid of 
prior investigators. — Johnson. 

The past but lives in written words : a 
thousand ages were blank if books had 
not evoked their ghosts, and kept the 
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pale unbodied shades to warn us from 
Seshless lips.-'Bulwer. 

There is no book so bad but something 
valuable may be derived from it. — 
Pliny. 

If all the crowns of Europe were placed 
at my disposal on condition that I should 
abandon my books and studies, I should 
spurn the crowns away and stand by 
the hooks.-^-FeTielon. 

Books are a guide in youth, and an 
entertainment for age. They support us 
under solitude, and keep us from becom- . 
ing a burden to ourselves. They help^ 
us to forget the crossness of men and 
things, compose our cares and our pas- 
sions, and lay our disappointments asleep. 
When we are weary of the living, we 
may repair to the dead, who have noth- 
ing of peevishness, pride, or design in 
their conversation.— Jeremy Collier. 

. Books are but waste paper unless we 
spend in action the wisdom we get from 
thought. — Bulwer. 

The books we read should be chosen 
with great care, that they may be, as 
an Egyptian king wrote over his library, 
“The medicines of the soul.” 

Be as careful of the books you read, 
as of the company you keep; for your 
habits and character will be as much in- 
fluenced by the former as by the latter, 
—Patton Hood. 

When I get a little money, I buy 
books; and if any is left, I buy food and 
clothes.— 

The silent influence of books, is a 
mighty power in the world; and there 
is a joy in reading them known only to 
those who read them with desire and 
enthusiasm. — Silent, passive, and noise- 
less though they be, they yet set in 
action countless multitudes, and change 
the order of nations.— 

Books, like proverbs, receive their 
chief value from the stamp and esteem 
of the ages through which they have 
passed.— W. Temple. 

It is books that teach us to refine our 
pleasures when young, and to recall them 
with satisfaction when we are old.— 
Leigh Hunt. 

A good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and treas- 
ured up on puipose for a life beyond,— 


Book^ tG judicious compilers, are use- 
ful; to particular arts and professions, 
they are absolutely necessary; to men 
of real science, they are tools: but more 
are tools to them. — Johnsoru. 

Books are the true levellers. — ^They 
give to all who faithfully use them, the 
society, the spiritual presence of the 
greatest and best of our race. — Channing. 

^ Books that you may carry to the fire- 
side, and hold readily in your hand, are 
the most useful after all.— Jo/iwsori, 

There is no worse robber than a bad 
book. — Italian Proverb. 

We are as liable to be comipted by 
books, as by companions. — Fielding. 

Some books, like the City of London, 
fare the better for being burned.— Tow 
Brown. 


Few are sufficiently sensible of the im- 
portance of that economy in reading 
which selects, almost exclusively, the 
very first order of books. Why, except 
for some special reason, read an inferior 
book, at the very time you might bo 
reading one of the highest order?— JoA7i 
Foster. 

A bad book is the worse that it can- 
not repent.— It has not been the deviFs 
policy to keep the masses of mankind in 
Ignorance but^ finding that they will 
read, he is doing all in his power to 
poison their books.— j&. N. Kirk. 

A good book, in the language of the 
book-sellers, is a salable one; in that of 
the curious, a scarce one; in that of 
men of sense, a useful and instructive 
one. — Chambers. 

Bad books are Kko intoxioatins 
arinks; they furnish neither nourish- 
ment, nor medicine. — Both improperly 
pcite; the one the mind; the other the 
body. — The desire for each increases by 
being fed.— Both ruin; one the intellect; 
the other the health; and together, the 
soul. — The safeguard against each is the 
same— total abstinence from all that in- 
toxicates either mind or body, — Try on 
Edwards. 


In good books is one of the best safe- 
pards from evil.— Life's first danger has 
bpn said to be an empty mind which, 
liice an unoccupied room, is open for 
base spirits to enter. — ^The taste for read- 
ing provides a pleasant and elevatin® 
preoccupation,— JT, W. Grout. 
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When a book raises your spirit, and 
inspires you with noble and manly 
thoughts, seek for no other test of its 
excellence.-— It is good, and made by a 
good workman. — Bruyere. 

Choose an author as you choose a 
friend.— oscommon. 

In books, it is the chief of all perfec- 
tions to be plain and brief.— Butler. 

To use books rightly, is to go to them 
for help; to appeal to them when our 
own knowledge and power fail; to be led 
by them into wider sight and purer con- 
ception than our own, and to receive 
from them the united sentence of the 
judges and councils of all time,^ against 
our solitary and unstable opinions. — 
Ruskin, 

The best books for a man are not 
always those which the wise recommend, 
but often those which meet the peculiar 
wants, the natural thirst of his mind, 
and therefore awaken interest and rivet 
thought. — Chaining. 

Books (says Bacon) can never teach 
the use of books; the student must 
learn by commerce with mankind to re- 
duce his speculations to practice. No 
man should think so highly of himself 
as to suppose he can receive but little 
light from books, nor so nieanly as to 
believe he can discover nothing but what 
iS to be learned from them,— /o/mson. 

If religious books are not widely cir- 
culated among tlie masses in this coun- 
try, and the people do not become re- 
ligious, I do not know what is to become 
of us as a nation. And the thought is 
one to cause solemn reflection on the 
part of every patriot and Christian. If 
truth be not diffused, error will be; if 
God and his word arc not known and 
received, the devil and his works will 
gain the ascendancy; if the evangelical 
volume does not reach every hamlet, the 
pages of a corrupt and licentious litera- 
ture will; if the power of the gospel is 
not felt through the length and breadth 
of the land, anarchy and misrule, degra- 
dation and misery, corruption and dark- 
ness, will reign without mitigation or 
end . — Daniel Webster, 

Dead counsellors are the most instruc- 
tive, because they are heard with 
patience and reverence. — Johnson. 

A house without books is like a room 
without windows. No man has a right 


to bring up his children without sur- 
rounding them with books, if he has the 
means to buy them. It is a wrong to 
his family. Children learn to read by 
being in the presence of books. The 
love of knowledge comes with reading 
and grows upon it. And the love of 
knowledge, in a young mind, is almost 
a warrant against the inferior excite- 
ment of passions and vices. — Et. Mann, 

The constant habit of perusing devout 
books is so indispensable, that it has 
been termed the oil of the lamp of 
prayer. Too much reading, however, 
and too little meditation, may produce 
the effect of a lamp inverted; which is 
extinguished by the very excess of that 
aliment, whose property is to feed it. 
— H, More. 

The books that help you most, are 
those which make you think the most. 
— ^The hardest way of learning is that 
of easy reading; but a great book that 
comes from a great thinker is a ship 
of thought, deep freighted with truth 
and beauty . — Theodore Parker. 

There was a time when the world 
acted on books; now books act on the 
world. — Joubert. 

To buy books only because they were 
published by an eminent printer, is 
much as if a man should buy clothes 
that did not fit him, only because made 
by some famous tailor. — Poye, 

If a secret history of books could be 
written, and the author's private thoughts 
and meanings noted down^ alongside of 
his story, how many insipid volumes 
would become interesting, and dull tales 
excite the reader! — Thackeray, 

The book to read is not the one which 
thinks for you, but the one which makes 
you think. No book in the world equals 
the Bible for that, — McCosh, 

The best of a book is not the thou^t 
which it contains, but the thought which 
it suggests; just as the charm of music 
dwells not in the tones but in the echoes 
of our hearts. — 0. W, Holmes, 

There is a kind of physiognomy in the 
titles of books no less than in the faces 
of men, by which a skillful observer will 
know as well what to expect from the 
one as the other. — Bp. Butler. 

Every man is a volume^ if you know 
how to read him. — Channing, 
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When a new book comes out I read 
an old one-~-~Bogers. 

Thou mayst as well expect tp grow 
stronger by always eating as wiser by 
always reading. Too much overcharges 
Mature, and turns more into disease 
than nourishment. ^Tis thought and 
digestion which make books serviceable, 
and give health and vigor to the mind. 
— Fuller, 

That is a good book which is opened 
with expectation, and closed with de- 
light and profit. — A. B, Alcott. 

The most foolish kind of a book is_ a 
kind of leaky boat on the sea of wis- 
dom; some of the wisdom will get in 
anyhow.— 0. W. Holmes, 

The books of Nature and of Revela- 
tion equally elevate our conceptions and 
invite our piety; they are both written 
by the finger of the one eternal, incom- 
prehensible God. — T, Watson, 

Books are men of higher stature; the 
only men that speak aloud for future 
times to hear. — Barrett. 

The society of dead authors has this 
advantage over that of the living; they 
never flatter us to our faces, nor slander 
us behind our backs, nor intrude upon 
our privacy, nor quit their shelves until 
we take them down. — Colton, 

A man who writes an immoral but im- 
mortal book may be tracked into eter- 
nity by a procession of lost souls from 
every generation, every one to be a 
witness against him at the judgment, to 
show to him and to the universe the 
immeasurableness of his iniquity, — G, 
B, Cheever, 

Master books, but do not let them 
master you.— Read to live, not live to 
read. — Budwer. 

A book is a garden, an orchard, a 
storehouse, a party, a company by the 
way, a counsellor, a multitude of coun- 
sellors. — H. W. Beecher. 

Most books, like their authors, are 
bom to die; of only a few books can it 
be said that death hath no dominion 
over them ; they live, and their influence 
lives forever.— J. Swartz, 

Books should to one of these fours 
ends conduce, for wisdom, piety, delight, 
or use. — Denham. 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in 
himself. — Milton. 


We ought to reverence books; to 
look on them as useful and mighty 
things. — ^If they are good and true, 
whether they are about religion, politics, 
fanning, trade, law, or medicine, they 
are the message of Christ, the maker of 
all things — ^the teacher of all truth.— 
C, Kingsley, 

Books are the best of things if well 
used; if abused, among the worst.— 
They are good for nothing but to in- 
spire. — had better never see a book 
than be warped by its attraction clean 
out of my own orbit, and made a satel- 
lite instead of a system. — Emerson. 

The colleges, while they provide us 
with libraries, furnish no professors of 
books; and I think no chair is so much 
needed. — Emerson, 

The books that help^ you most are 
those that make you think the most. — . 
Theodore Parker, 

The last thing that we discover in 
writing a book, is to know what to i)ut 
at the beginning. — Pascal. 

After all manner of professors have 
done their best for us, the place we are 
to get knowledge is in books.— The inio 
university of these days is a collection 
of books. — Carlyle, 

Many books require no thought from 
those who read them, and for a very 
simple reason; they made no such de- 
mand upon those who wrote them. 
Those works, therefore, are the most 
valuable, that set our thinking faculties 
in the fullest operation. — Colton, 

He that loves not books before ho 
comes to thirty years of age, will hardly 
love them enough afteiward to imdcT- 
stand them. — Clarendon. 

As well almost kill a man, as kill a 
good book; for the life of the one is but 
a few short years, while that of the 
other may be for ages. — ^Who kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image ; but he who destroys a good 
book, kills reason itself ; kills as it were, 
the image of God.— 

No book can be so good as to be 
profitable when negligently read- — 
Seneca. 

Upon books the collective education 
of the race depends; they are the sole 
instruments of registering, ])orpetuating, 
and transmitting thought. — H. Rogers, 
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BORES.— Few men are more to be 
shunned than those who have time, but 
know not how to improve it, and so 
spend it in wasting the time of their 
neighbors, talking forever though they 
have nothing to sny,—Tryon Edwards. 

The secret of making one’s self tire- 
some, is, not to know when to stop. — 
Voltaire. 

There are some kinds of men who 
cannot pass their time alone; they are 
the flails of occupied people.— Eonafd. 

There are few wild beasts more to be 
dreaded than a talking man having 
nothing to say. — Swijt. 

0, he is as tedious as is a tired horse, 
or a railing wife; worse than a smoky 
house. — Shakespeare. 

It is hoped that, with all modem im- 
provements, a way will be discovered of 
getting rid of bores; for it is too bad 
that a poor wretch can be punished for 
stealing your handkerchief or gloves, 
and that no punishment can be inflicted 
on those who steal your time, and with 
it your temper and patience, as well as 
the bright thoughts that might have 
entered your mind, if they had not been 
frightened away by the boro. — Byron. 

We are almost always wearied in the 
company of pemons with whom we are 
not permitted to be weary. — Rochejovr- 
cauld. 

BORROWING. — Borrowing is not 
much better than begging.— -Lcssfng. 

If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some.— He 
that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 
— Franklin. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 
for loan oft loses both itself and friend; 
and boiTowing dulls the edge of hus- 
bandry . — Shakespeare . 

Getting into debt, is getting into a 
tanglesome net. — Franklin. 

The borrower runs in his own debt.— 
Emerson. 

He that would have a short Lent let 
him borrow money to be repaid at 
Easter. — Franklin. 

No remedy against^ this consumption 
of the purse; borrowing only lingers it 
out, but the disease is incurable.— 
Shakespeare. 

BRAVERY.— The best hearts are ever 
ttie bra vest. 


No man can be brave who consider* 
pain the greatest evil of life; or tem- 
perate, who regards pleasure as the high- 
est good. — Cicero. 

A true knight is fuller of bravery in 
the midst, than in the beginning of 
danger. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Some one praising a man for his fool- 
hardy bravery, Cato, the elder, said, 

There is a wide difference between true 
courage and a mere contempt of life.” 
— Plutarch. 

At the bottom of not a little of the 
bravery that appears in the world, there 
lurks a miserable cowardice. Men will 
face powder and steel because they have 
not the courage to face public opinion, 
— E. H. Chapin. 

True bravery is shown by performing 
without witnesses what one might be 
capable of doing before all the world. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

Nature often enshrines gallant and 
noble hearts in weak bosoms; oftenest, 
God bless her, in woman’s breast.— 
Dickens. 

The bravery founded on hope of 
recompense, fear of punishment, experi- 
ence of success, on rage, or on igno- 
rance of danger, is but common bravery, 
and does not deserve the name.— True 
bravery proposes a just end; measures 
the dangers, and meets the result with 
calmness and unyielding decision.— La 
None. 

All brave men love; for he only is 
brave who has affections to fight for, 
whether in the daily battle of life, or 
in physical contests.— Hatat/iome. 

BREVITY. — Brevity is the soul of 
wit. — Shakespeare. 

Have something to say; say it, and 
stop when you’ve done. — Try on Ed‘ 
wards. 

Genuine good taste consists in saying 
much in few words, in choosing among 
our thoughts, in having order and ar- 
rangement in what we say, and in speak- 
ing with composure. — Fenelon. 

When one has no design but to spe^ 
plain truth, he may say a great deal in 
a very narrow compass. — Steele. 

The one prudence of life is concentra- 
tion. — Emerson. 

One rare, strange virtue in speeches. 
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and the secret of their mastery, is, that 
they are short. — Halleck. 

Brevity is the best recommendation 
of speech, whether in a senator or an 
orator. — Cicero. 

Talk to the point, and stop when you 
have reached it.—Be comprehensive in 
all you say or write. — ^To fill a volume 
about nothing is a credit to nobody. — 
John Neal. 

The fewer the words, the better the 
prayer.— 

Words are like leaves, and where they 
most abound, much fruit of sense be- 
neath is rarely found.— Pope. 

If you would be pungent, be brief; 
for it is with words as with sunbeams — 
the more they are condensed, the deeper 
they bum.— SoutAey. 

Say all you have to say in the fewest 
possible words, or your reader will be 
sure to skip them; and in the^ plainest 
possible words, or he will certainly mis- 
understand them. — Ruskin. 

I saw one excellency within my reach 
—it was brevity, and I determined to 
obtain itr-^Jay, 

Brevity to writing is what charity is 
to all other virtues; righteousness is 
nothing without the one, nor authorship 
without the other . — Sydney Smith. 

When you introduce a moral lesson 
let it be brief.— R’orace. 

Never be so brief as to become ob- 
scure . — Tryon Edwards. 

BRIBERY. — Judges and senators have 
been bought with gold.— Pope. 

The universe is not rich enough to buy 
the vote of an honest man. — Gregory. 

Though authority be a stubborn bear, 
yet he is oft led by the nose with gold. 
— Shakespeare. 

Petitions not sweetened with gold, are 
but unsavory, and often refused; or if 
received, are pocketed, not read.— Mos- 
singer. 

Who thinketh to buy villainy with 
gold, shall find such faith so bought, so 
sold,— Jlfanton. 

A man who is furnished with argu- 
ments from the mint, will convince his 
antagonist much sooner than one who 
draws them from reason and philosophy. 
— Gold is a wonderful clearer of the 
understanding; it dissipates every doubt 


and scruple in an instant; accommodates 
itself to the meanest capacities; silences 
the loud and clamorous, and cringes over 
the most obstinate and inflexible,— 
Philip of Macedon was a man of most 
invincible reason this way. He refuto<l 
by it all the wisdom of Athens; con- 
founded their statesmen; struck their 
orators dumb ; and at length argued 
them out of all tlieir liberties. — Addison. 

BROTHERHOOD,— To live is not to 
live for one’s self alone; let us help one 
another . — M enander. 

The sixteenth century said, Respon- 
sibility to God.”— The present nine- 
tennth says, The brotherhood of man.” 
— C. L. Thompson. 

Whoever in prayer can say, '' Our 
Father,” acknowledges and should feel 
the brotherhood of the whole race of 
mankind . — Tryon Edwards. 

There is no brotherhood of man with- 
out the fatherhood of God. — H. M. 
Field. 

We must love men ere they will seem 
to us worthy of our Ioyo.-— S hakespeare. 

If God is thy father, man is thy 
brother. — Lamartine . 

The brotherhood of man is an in- 
tegral part of Christianity no less than 
the Fatherhood of God; and to deny the 
one is no less infidel than to deny the 
other.— Xpmaw Abbott. 

We are members of one great body, 
planted by nature in a mutual love, and 
fitted for a social life. — ^We must con- 
sider that we were bom for the good of 
the whole. — Seneca. 

The race of mankind would perish did 
they cease to aid each other. — We can- 
not exist without mutual help. All 
therefore that need aid have a right to 
ask it from their fellow-men ; and lio one 
who has the power of granting can re- 
fuse it without guilt . — Walter Scott. 

The universe is but one great city, 
full of beloved ones, divine and human, 
by nature endeared to each other. — 
Epictetus. ' 

However degraded or wretched a 
fellow mortal may be, he is still a mem- 
ber of our common species. — Seneca. 

Jesus throws down the dividing preju- 
dices of nationality, and teaches uni- 
versal love, without distinction of race, 
merit, or rank. — ^A man’s neighbor is 
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eveiy one that needs help.— J. C. Geikie. 

Our doctrine of equality and liberty 
and humanity comes from our belief in 
the brotherhood of man, through the 
fatherhood of God . — Calvin Coolidge. 

The crest and crowning of all good, 
life's final star, is Brotherhood.— j&dwn 
Markham. 

BUILDING.— He that is fond of 
building will soon ruin himself without 
the help of enemies.— Piwiarc/i. 

Never build after you are five-and- 
forty; have five years' income in hand 
before you lay a brick; and always cal- 
culate the expense at double the esti- 
mate. — Kelt. 

They go to the forest for palm or 
pine, the stuff for the humbler homes; 
the mountain gives up its valued gifts, 
for the stately spires and domes; but 
whether they work with marble or sod, 
the builder is hand in hand with God. 
— William Dunbar. 

BUSINESS. — ^An excellent monument 
might be erected to the Unknown Stock- 
holder. It might take the form of a 
solid stone ark of faith apparently float- 
ing in a pool of water.— Pefw; Riesen<- 
berg. 

Business may not be the noblest pur- 
suit, but it is true that men are bringing 
to it some of the qualities which actuate 
the explorer, scientist, artist: the zest, 
the open-mindedness, even the disinter- 
estedness, with which the scientific in- 
vestigator explores some field of pure 
research . — Earnest Elmo Calkins. 

After all, what the worker does^ is buy 
back from those who finance him the 
goods that he himself produces. Pay 
him a wage that enables him to buy, 
and you fill your market with ready 
consumers . — James J. Davis. 

We demand that big business give 
people a square deal; in return we must 
insist that when anyone engaged in big 
business honestly endeavours to do 
right, he shall himself be given a square 
deal . — Theodore Roosevelt 

The man who is above his business 
may one day find his business above 
him. — Drew. 

Not because of any extraordinary tal- 
ents did he succeed, but because he had 
a capacity on a level for business and 
not above it. — Tacitus. 


To business that we love, we rise be- 
times, and go to it with delight. — Shake-- 
speare. 

Business without profit is not business 
any more than a pickle is candy. — 
Charles F. Abbott. 

Markets as well as mobs respond to 
human emotions; markets as well as 
mobs can be inflamed to their own de- 
struction.— D. Young. 

The art of winning in business is in 
working hard— not taking things too 
seriously.— ^7i£)er£ Hubbard. 

To manage a business successfully re- 
quires as much courage as that possessed 
by the soldier who goes to war. Busi- 
ness courage is the more natural because 
all the benefits which the public has in 
material wealth come from it . — Charles 
F. Abbott. 

The way to stop financial "joy-riding” 
is to^ arrest the chauffeur, not the auto- 
mobile . — Woodrow Wilson. 

The manufacturer who waits in th^ 
woods for the world to beat a path to 
his door, is a great optimist. But the 
manufacturer who shows his "mouse- 
traps” to the world keeps the smoke 
coming out of his chimney. — 0. B. 
Winters. 

The best mental effort in the game of 
business is concentrated on the major 
problem of securing the consumer’s dol- 
lar before the other fellow gets it, — 
Stuart Chase. 

All business proceeds on beliefs, or 
judgments of probabilities, and not on 
certainties . — Charles W. Eliot, 

The lawyer and the doctor and other 
professional men have often a touch of 
civilization. The banker and the mer- 
chant seldom.— Jim Tully. 

The old days of caveat emptor — let 
the buyer beware — are gone . — Alvan 
Macauley. 

Formerly when great fortunes ^ were 
only made in war, war was a business; 
but now when great fortunes are only 
made by business, business is war. — 
Bovee. 

Men of great parts are often unfor- 
tunate in the management of public 
business, because they are apt to go out 
of the common road by the quickness 
of their imagination. — Swijt. 
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Anybody can cut prices, but it takes 
brains to make a better article. — Alice 
Hubbard. 

If the Golden Hule is to be preached 
at all in these modern days, when so 
much of our life is devoted to business, 
it must be preached specially in its ap- 
plication to the conduct of business. — 
Ferdinand S. Schenck. 

Business is never so healthy as when, 
like a chicken, it must do a certain 
amount of scratching for what it gets. 
---Henry Ford. 

The musician, the painter, the poet, 
are, in a larger sense, no greater artists 
than the man of commerce. — W. S. 
Maverick. 

Success or failure in business is caused 
more by the mental attitude even than- 
by mental capacities. — Walter Dill Scott. 

That I should make him that steals 
my coat a present of my cloak — ^what 
would become of business? — Katharine 
Lee Bates. 

There are two times in a man’s life 
when he should not speculate; when he 
can’t afford it and when he can. — 
Samuel Clemens. 

BUSYBODIES.— (See '^Boees.’O 

1 never knew any one to interfere 
with other people’s disputes, but that he 
heartily repented of it. — Lord Carlisle. 

One who is too wise an observer of the 
business of others, like one who is too 
curious in observing the labor of bees, 
will often be stimg for his curiosity. — 
Pope. 

Nobody ever pries into another man’s 
concerns, but with a design to do, or to 
be able to do him a mischief. — South. 

BUT. — ^Tut” is a word that cools 
many a warm impulse, stifles many a 
kindly thought, puts a dead stop to 
many a brotherly deed.— No one would 
ever love his neighbor as himself if he 
listened to all the “buts” that could 
be said.— B^^Z^oer. 

Oh, now comes that bitter word — but, 
which makes all nothing that was said 
before, that smoothes and wounds, that 
strikes and dashes more than flat denial, 
or a plain disgrace. — Daniel. 

The meanest, most contemptible kind 
of praise is that which first speaks well 
of a man, and then qualifies it with a i 
'^hvLtF—H. W. Beecher. [ 


I know of no manner of speaking so 
offensive as that of giving praise, and 
closing it with an exception. — Steele. 

I do not like “But yet.” — It does 
allay the good precedence. — Fie upon 
“but yet.” — ^“But yet” is as a jailer, to 
bring forth some monstrous malefactor. 
— Shakespeare. 

C 

CALAMITY. — Calamity is man’s true 
touchstone. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Calamity is the perfect glass wherein 
we truly see and know ourselves. — 
Davenant. 

When any calamity has been suffered, 
the first thing to be remembered, is, how 
much has been escaped. — Johnson. 

It is only from the belief of the good- 
ness and wisdom of a supreme being, 
that our calamities can be borne in the 
manner which becomes a man. — Mac- 
kenzie. 

He who foresees calamities, suffers 
them twice over, — Porteus. 

A trouble is a trouble, and the general 
idea, in the country, is to treat it as 
such, rather than to snatch the knotted 
cords from the hand of God and deal 
out murderous blows. — William McFee. 

If we take sinful means to avoid 
calamity, that very often brings it upon 
us. — Wall. 

CALUMNY.— (See “Scandal,” and 
“ Slander.”) 

Be thou chaste as ice, and pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. — 
Shakespeare. 

Back-wounding calumny the whitest 
virtue strikes. — Shakespeare. 

When conscience is pure it triumphs 
o’er bitter malice, o’er dark calumny; 
but if there be in it one single stain., 
reproaches beat like hammers in the 
ears. — Alexander Pushkin. 

Opposition and calumny are often the 
brightest tribute that vice and folly can 
pay to virtue and wisdom.-— Euthcr jo rd 
B. Hayes. 

"Who stabs my name would stab my 
person too, did not the hangman’s axe 
lie in the way. — Crown. 

^ To persevere in one’s duty, and be 
silent, is the best answer to calumny. — 
CecJl. 

|The calumniator inflicts wrong by 
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slandering the absent; and he who gives 
credit to the calumny before he knows 
it is true, is equally guilty .—The per- 
son traduced is doubly injured; by him 
who propagates, and by him who credits 
the slander. — Herodotus, 

Neglected calumny soon expires; show 
that you are hurt, and you give it the 
appearance of truth. — Tacitus. 

Close thine ear against him that opens 
his mouth against another.— If thou 
receive not his words, they fly back and 
wound him. — If thou receive them, they 
flee forward and wound thee. — Quarles, 

There are calumnies against which 
even innocence loses courage,— Va- 
poleon. 

Those who ought to be most secure 
against calumny, are generally those 
who least escape it. — Stanislaus. 

I never think it needful to regard 
calumnies; they are sparks, which, if 
you do not blow them, will go out of 
themselves. — Boerhave. 

Calumny crosses oceans, scales moun- 
tains, and traverses deserts with greater 
ease than the Scythian Abaris, and, like 
him, rides upon a poisoned arrow. — 
Colton. 

Never chase a lie; if you let it alone, 
it will soon run itself to death. — ^You 
can work out a good character faster 
than calumny can destroy it. — E. Nott. 

I am beholden to calumny, that she 
hath so endeavored to belie me.— It 
shnll make me set a surei guard on my- 
.'•■oif, and IvOf'p a better watch upon my 
actions . — Ben Jonson. 

1 never listen to calumnies; because, 
if they are untrue, I run the rir : of 
being deceived; and if they are^ uiue, 
of hating persons not worth thi dng 
about . — M ontesquieu. 

Calumny is like the wasp that womes 
you, which it is not best to try to ^et 
rid of unless you are sure of slaying it; 
for otherwise it returns to the charge 
more furious than ever. — Chamjort. 

To persevere in one’s duty and be 
silent, ^ is the best answer to calumny.— 
Washington. 

He that lends an easy and credulous 
ear to calumny, is either a man of very 
ill morals, or he has no more sense and 
understanding than a child. — Menander. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 


can censure ’scape; back wounding cal- 
umny the whitest virtue strikes: What 
king so strong, can tie the gall up in the 
slanderous tongue? — Shakespeare. 

The upright man, if he sufler calumny 
to move him, fears the tongue of man 
more than the eye of God. — Colton. 

False praise can please, and calumny 
affright, none but the vicious and the 
hypocrite.— H orace. 

We cannot control the evil tongues of 
others, but a good life enables us to de- 
spise them. — Cato. 

To seem disturbed at calumny, is the 
way to make it believed, and stabbing 
your defamer, will not prove you in- 
nocent. — ^Live an exemplary life, and 
then your good character will overcome 
and refute the calumny. — Blair. 

Calumny would soon starve and die 
of itself if nobody took it in and gave 
it a lodging. — Leighton. 

Believe nothing against another but 
on good authority; and never ^ report 
what may hurt another, unless it be a 
greater hurt to some other to conceal 
it. — Penn. 

CALVINISM, — Calvinism is ,a term 
used to designate, not the opinions of 
an individual, but a mode of religious 
thought or a system of religious doc- 
trine, of which the person whose name it 
boars was an eminent expounder . — A 
A. Hodge. 

There is no system which equals Cal- 
vinism in intensifying, to the last de- 
gree, ideas of moral excellence and 
purity of character. — It has always 
worked for liberty.— There never was a 
system since the world began, which 
puts upon man such motives to holi- 
ness, or builds batteries which sweep the 
whole ground of sin with such horrible 
artillery. — H, W. Beecher. 

Calvinism has produced characters 
nobler and grander than any which re- 
publican Rome ever produced. — Froude. 

Calvinism is a democratic and repub- 
lican religion.— De Tocqueville. 

Wherever Calvinism was established, 
it brought with it not only truth but 
liberty, and all the great developments 
which these two fertile principles carry 
with them. — D’Auhigne. 

To the Calvinists, more than to any 
other class of men, the political liberties 
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of Holland, England, and America are 
due. — Motley. 

There was not a reformer in Europe 
so resolute as Calvin to exorcise, tear 
out, and destroy what was seen to be 
false— so resolute to establish what was 
true in its place, and to make truth, to 
the last fibre of it, the rule of practical 
life.— Frowde. 

He that will not honor the memo^, 
and respect the influence of Calvin, 
knows but little of the origin of Ameri- 
can independence,— Eancro/i. 

Calvin's Institutes, in spite of its im- 
perfections, is, on the whole, one of the 
noblest edifices ever erected by the mind 
of man, and one of the mightiest codes 
of moral law which ever guided him. — 
Guizot. 


"In the centuries after the Reforma- 
tion,” says Froude, “Calvinism num- 
bered among its adherents nearly every 
man in Europe who abhorred a lie.— It 
made^ men haters of sin and intolerant 
of evil and loathing all wrong. — Some of 
its adherents may have been deficient in 
the graces of society and the amenities 
of life, but their sternness and intoler- 
ance was bom of profound convictions, 
and their ideal of social life was lofty, 
and made up in part from the Bible 
views of heaven.” 


The promulgation of Calvin’s theology 
was one of the longest steps that man- 
kind has taken toward personal free- 
dom,— / oAti Fis/cc. 

Bancroft, speaking of the great Cal- 
vmistic doctrines embodied in the “ Con- 
fe^ion of Faith,” saj^s: “They infused 
entoing elements into the institutions 
of Geneva, and made it for the modern 
world, the impregnable fortress of popu- 
lar liberty— the fertile seed-plot of De- 
mocracy.” 


diligent fostering of 
a candid habit of mind, even in trifles, 
IS a matter of high moment both to 
character and opinions.— Hou;o'on. 


I can promise to be candid, though I 
may not be impartial.— GociAe. 

^ Candor is the brightest gem of criti- 
cism.— 


Candor is the seal of a noble mine 
the ornament and pride of man, th 
sweetest charm of women, the scorn c 


rascals, and the rarest virtue uf wcjfiji- 
bility,— 

It is great and manly to disdain di>- 
guise; it shows our spirit, and provi*, 
our strength. — Young. 

Making my breast transparent as pure 
crystal, that the world, jealous of me, 
may see the foulest thought my heart 
doth hold. — Buckingham. 

Examine what is said, not him who 
speaks. — Arabian Proverb. 

^ I make it my rule, to lay hold of 
light and embrace it, wherever I see it, 
though held forth by a child or an 
enemy. — President Edwards. 

In reasoning upon moral subjects, wo 
have great occasion for candor, in order 
to compare circumstances, and weigli 
ai^uments with impartiality.— 

CANT. — Cant is the voluntaiy over- 
charging or prolongation of a real sen- 
timent; hypocrisy is the sotting up pre- 
tence to a feeling you never had, and 
have no wish for. — Hazlitt. 

^ Cant is itself properly a double-dis- 
I tilled lie, the materia prima of the devil, 

I from which all falsehoods, imbecilities, 
and abominations body themselves, and 
from which no true thing can come. — 
Carlyle. 

Of all the cants in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrites may be 
the worst, the cant of criticism is the 
most tormenting.— /Sficmc. 

Cant is good to provoke common 
sense. — Emerson. 

The affectation of some late authors 
to introduce and multiply cant words is 
the most ruinous corruption in any lan- 
guage. — Swift. 

CARDS.— It is very wonderful to see 
persons of the best sense passing hours 
together m shuffling and dividing a pack 
of cards with no conversation but what, 
as made up of a few game-phrases, anrl 
no other ideas but those of black or red 
spots ranged together in different fig- 
ures. Would not a man laugh to hear 
any one of his species complaining that 
life is short?— Addison. 

It is quite right that there should be 
a heavy duty on cards; not only on 
moral grounds; not only because they 
act on a social party like a torpedo, si- 
lencing the merry voice and numbing 
the play of the features; not only to 
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fill the hunger of the public purse, which 
is always empty, however much you may 
put into it; but also because every oack 
of cards is a malicious libel on courts, 
and on the world, seeing that the trump- 
ery with number one at the head is lie 
best part of them; and that it gives 
kings and queens no other companions 
than knaves.— 

CARE.— Care admitted as a guest, 
quickly turns to be master.— Roues. 

Care is no cure, but rather a corrosive 
for things that are not to be remedied. 
—Shakespeare, 

Cares are often more difficult to throw 
off than sorrows; the latter die with 
time ; the former grow upon it.— Richter. 

They lose the world who buy it, with 
much care. — Shakespeare. 

Our cares are the mothers not only of 
our charities and virtues, but of oui 
best joys, and most cheering and endur- 
ing pleasures.— /Simms. 

Put off thy cares with thy clothes; so 
shall thy rest strengthen thy labor, and 
so thy labor sweeten thy test.— Quarles. 

To carry care to bed, is to sleep with 
a pack on your hack,— Ealiburton. 

Providence has given us hope and 
sleep as a compensation for the many 
cares of liie.— Voltaire. 

The cares of to-day are seldom those 
of to-morrow; and when we lie down 
at night we may safely say to most of 
our troubles, Ye have done your worst, 
and we shall see you no moteJ^—Cowper. 

Only man clogs his happiness with 
care, destroying what is, with thoughts 
of what may he.—Dryden. 

Life’s cai*es are comforts; such by 
heaven design’d; he that hath none 
must make them, or be wretched; cares 
are employments; and without employ 
the soul is on the rack; the rack of rest, 
to souls most adverse; action all their 
ioy.— Young. 

This world has cares enough to plague 
us; but he who meditates on others' 
woe, ^all, in that meditation, lose his 
own .—Cumberland. 

We can easily manage, if we will only 
take, each day, the burden appointed for 
it. — But the load will be too heavy for 
us if we carry yesterday’s burden over 
again to-day, and then add the burden 
of the morrow to the weight before we 


are required to bear it.— John Newton. 

Many of our cares,” says Scott, 
" are but a morbid way of looking at our 
privileges.” — ^We let our blessings get 
mouldy, and then call them curses. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

The every-day cares and duties, which 
men call drudgery, are the weights and 
counterpoises of the clock of time, giv- 
ing its pendulum a true vibration, and 
its hands a regular motion; and when 
they cease to hang upon the wheels, the 
pendulum no longer swings, the hands 
no longer move, and the clock stands 
still .—Longfellow . 

Anxious care rests on a basis of 
heathen worldly-mindedness, and of 
heathen misunderstanding of the char- 
acter of God.— A. Maclaren. 

He that takes his cares on himself 
loads himself in vain with an uneasy 
burden.— I will cast my cares on God; 
he has bidden me; they caimot burden 
him.— Rp. Hall. 

Care keeps his watch in every old 
man’s eye; and where care lodges sleep 
will never ]ie.— Shakespeare, 

Men do not avail themselves of the 
riches of God’s grace.— They love to 
nurse their cares, and seem as unea^ 
without some fret as an old friar would 
be without his hair girdle.— They are 
commanded to cast their cares on the 
Lord; but even when they attempt it, 
they do not fail to catch them up again, 
and think it meritorious to walk bur- 
dened.— H. W. Beecher. 

CARICATURE.— Nothing conveys a 
more inaccurate idea of a whole truth 
than a part of a truth so prominently 
brought forth as to throw the other parts 
into shadow. — ^This is the art of carica- 
ture, by the happy use of which you 
might caricature the Apollo Belvidere.. — 
Bulwer. 

Take my advice, and never draw cari- 
cature.— By the long practice of it I 
liave lost the enjoyment of beauty.— 1 
never see a face but distorted, and never 
have the satisfaction to behold the hu- 
man face divine.— 

CASTLES IN THE AIR.— Channmg 
Alnaschar visions! It is the happy privi- 
lege of youth to construct you!— TAock- 
eray. 

If you hav£ built casdes in the air. 
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your work need not be lost; there is 
where they should be. Now put founda- 
tions under them, — Thoreau. 

We build on the ice, and wi*ite on the 
waves of the sea . — The waves roaring, 
pass away; the ice melts, and away goes 
our palace, like our thoughts. — Herder, 

Ever building to the clouds, and never 
reflecting that the poor nairow basis 
cannot sustain the giddy, tottering col- 
umn.— ■jSc/i271er. 

CAUTION.— It is well to learn cau- 
tion by the misfortunes of others. — 
Publius Syrus, 

AH is to be feared where all is to be 
lost,— Byron, 

Caution is crediting, and reserve in 
speaking, and in revealing one’s self to 
but very few, are the best securities both 
of a good understanding with the world, 
and of the inward peace of our own 
minds . — Thomas d. Kempis, 

When using a needle you move your 
fmgers delicately, and with a wise cau- 
tion.— Use the same precaution with the 
inevitable dullness of life. — Give atten- 
tion; keep yourself from imprudent pre- 
cipitation; and do not take things by 
the point.— iSance. 

Look before you leap; see before you 
go. — Tusser, 

When clouds are seen wise men put 
on their cloaks. — Shakespeare. 

None pities him that’s in the snare, 
who warned before, would not beware, 
— H errick. 

Open your mouth and purse cau- 
tiously, _ and your stock of wealth and 
reputation shall, at least in repute, be 
SCQSit.— Zimmerman, 

Whenever our neighbor’s house is on 
lire, it canriot be amiss for the engines 
to plaj^' a little on our own. Better to 
be despised for too anxious apprehen- 
sions, than ruined by too confident se- 
cuxity.^Burke. 

not him that hath once broken 
viz*’ , betrayed thee once, will 
betray thee ei%B,lii.,'ShakespeaTe, 

^ over-cautious will accom- 
plish but very ]ittle.—SchUl&r. 

Tate by the misfortunes of 

Others, that others may not take ex- 
ample from you.— Saadi’. 

More film and sure the hand of cour- 


age strikes, when it obeys the watchful 
eye of caution. — Thomson, 

Things done well and with a care, ex- 
empt themselves from fear. — Shake- 
speare. 

I don’t like these cold, precise, porfoot 
people, who, in order not to speak 
wrong, never speak at all, and in onha* 
not to do wrong, never do anything.— 
H, W. Beecher. 


CENSURE. — Censure is the tax a man 
pays to the public for being eminent.— 
Swiit. 

The censure of those who are op- 
posed to us, is the highest commendation 
that can be given ns.— St. Evremond, 

He that well and rightly considoretU 
his own works will find little cause to 
judge hardly of another.— 7Vio.s*. a 
Kempis, 

There are but three ways for a man 
to revenge himself for the censure of 
the world: to despise it; to return the 
like; or to live so as to avoid it. — -The 
first of these is usually prctondocl; the 
last is almost impossible; tlnj universal 
practice is for the second. — Swiit, 

Forbear to judge, for wo arc sinners 
all. — Shakespeare. 

^ The readiest and surest way to got 
rid of censure, is to correct ourselves. — 
Demosthenes. 


It is folly for an eminent peraon to 
think of escaping censure, and a weak- 
ness to be affected by it.— All the illus- 
tnous persons of antiquity, and indeed 
of every age, have passed through this 
fiery persecution.— There is no defence 
against reproach but obscurity; it is a 
kind of concomitant to groatnoKR, as sat- 
ires and invectives were an nssentinl 
part of a Roman triumph. — Addison, 
Censure pardons the ravens, but re- 
bukes the doves. — Juvenal. 


Pew persons have sufiioiont wisdom to 
prefer censure, which is useful, to prjuwo 
which deceives theTsi.—Bochr.joucauld, 
Horace appears in good humor while 
he censures, and therefore his censure 
has the more weight, as supposed to 
proceed from judgment and not from 
passion . — Y oung. 


If any one speak ill of thee, consider 
whether he hath tiuith on his side; and 
If so, reform th^yself, that his consinx'.s 
may not affect thee.— Epictetus 
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The villain’s censure Is extorted praise. 
^Pope. 

It is harder to avoid censure than to 
gain applause, for this may be done by 
one great or wise action in an age; but 
to escape censure a man must pass his 
whole life without sayir j or doing one ill 
or foolish thing. — Hume, 

He is always the severest censor on 
the merits of others who has the least 
worth of his own.— jS. L. Magoon. 

It is impossible to indulge in habit- 
ual severity of opinion upon our fel- 
low-men without injuring the tenderness 
and delicacy of our own feelings.— if. W. 
Beecher. 

Most of our censure of others is only 
oblique praise of self, uttered to show 
the wisdom and superiority of the 
speaker. — It has all the invidiousness of 
self-praise, and all the ill-desert of false- 
hood . — Tryon Edwards. 

We hand folks over to God’s mercy, 
and show none ourselves . — George Eliot. 

The most censorious are generally the 
least judicious, or deserving, who, hav- 
ing nothing to recommend themselves, 
will be finding fault with others.— No 
man envies the merit of another who has 
enough of his own . — Rule of Life. 

Our censure of our fellow-men, which 
we are prone to think a proof of our su- 
perior wisdom, is too often only the evi- 
dence of the conceit that would magnify 
self, or of the malignity or envy that 
would detract from others . — Tryon Ed-- 
wards. 

CEREMONY. — All ceremonies are, in 
thonisclvos, very silly things; but yet a 
man of the world should know them. — 
They are the outworks of manners and 
decency, which would too often be 
broken in upon, if it were not for that 
defence which keeps the enemy at a 
proper distance. — Chesterfield. 

Ceremony is the invention of wise 
men to keep fools at a distance ; as good 
breeding is an expedient to make fools 
and wise men equals. — Steele. 

To dispense wdth ceremony is the 
most delicate mode of conferring a com- 
pliment. — Bulwer. 

To repose our confidence in forms and 
ceremonies, is superstition; but not to 
submit to them is pride or self-conceit. 
-^Pascal. 


Ceremonies differ in every country; 
they are only artificial helps which ig- 
norance assumes to imitate politeness, 
which is the result of good sense and 
good-nature.— GofemitA. 

If we use no ceremony toward others, 
we shall be treated without any. — ^People 
are soon tired of paying trifling atten- 
tions to those who receive them with 
coldness, and return them with neglect. 
— H azlitt. 

Ceremony resembles that base coin 
which circulates through a country by 
royal mandate; it serves every purpose 
of real money at home, but is entirely 
useless if carried abroad. — A person who 
should attempt to circulate his native 
trash in another country would be 
thought either ridiculous or culpable.— 
Goldsmith. 

Ceremony was devised at first, to set 
a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
and recanting goodness; but where there 
is true friendship, there needs none. — 
Shakespeare. 

To divest either politics or religion of 
ceremony, is the most certain method 
of bringing either into contempt. — ^The 
weak must have their inducements to 
admiration as well as the wise; and it 
is the business of a sensible government 
to impress all ranks with a sense of sub- 
ordination, whether this be effected by 
a diamond buckle, a virtuous edict, a 
sumptuary law, or a glass necklace. — 
Goldsmith. 

CHANCE. — (See “Accident.”) There 
is no such thing as chance; and what 
seems to us the merest accident springs 
from the deepest source of destiny. — 
Schiller. 

By the word chance we merely ex- 
press our ignorance of the cause of any 
fact or effect — ^not that we think that 
chance was itself the cause . — Henry 
Fergus. 

The doctrine of chances is the bible 
of the fool. 

There is no doubt such a thing as 
chance ; but I see no reason why Provi- 
dence should not make use of it. — 
Simms. 

What can be more foolish than to 
think that all this rare fabric of heaven 
and earth could come by chance, when 
all the skill of art is not able to make 
an oyster ! — Jeremy Taylor. 
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Chance is but the pseudonym of God 
for those particular cases which he does 
not choose to subscribe openly with his 
OWE sign-manual. — Coleridge. 

The mines of knowledge are often laid 
bare by the hazei-wand of chance. — 
Tupper. 

Many shining actions owe their suc- 
cess to chance, though the general or 
statesman runs away with the applause. 

Be not too presumptuously sure in 
any business; for things of this world 
depend on such a train of unseen chances 
that if it were in man’s hands to set 
the tables, still he would not be certain 
to win the game. — Herbert. 

How often events, by chance, and un- 
expectedly, come to pass, which you had 
not dared even to hope fori — Terence. 

Chance never writ a legible book; 
never built a fair house; never drew a 
neat picture; never did any of these 
things, nor ever will ; nor can it, without 
absurdity, be supposed to do them, 
which are yet works very gross and 
rude, and very easy and feasible, as it 
were, in comparison to the production of 
a flower or a tree,— Rarroiy. 

Chance is always powerful.— Let your 
hook be always cast; in the pool where 
you least expect it, there will be a fish. 
•—Ovid, 

Chance is a word void of sense ; noth- 
ing can exist without a cause. — Voltcdre. 

He who distrusts the security of 
chance takes more pains to effect the 
safety which results from labor. To find 
what you seek in the road of life, the 
best proverb of ail is that which says: 

Leave no stone unturned.” — Bulwer. 

There is no such thing as chance or 
accident, the words merely signify our 
ignorance of some real and immediate 
cause . — Adam Clarke. 

Chance generally favors the prudent. 
—Joubert, >. 

CHANGE. — ^The world is a scene of 
changes; to be constant in nature were 
inconstancy .—C owley. 

The circumstances of the world are so 
variable, that an irrevocable purpose or 
opinion is almost synonymous with a 
foolish one, — W. E. Seward. 

Perfection is immutable, but for 
things imperfect, to change is the way 


to perfect them. — Constancy without 
knowledge cannot be always good; and 
in things ill, it is not virtue but an ab- 
solute vice. — Feltkam. 

What I possess I would gladly retain. 
— Change amuses the mind, yet scarcely 
profits. — Goethe. 

If a grca.t change is to be made in 
human affairs, the minds of men will be 
fitted to it; the general opinions and 
feelings will draw that way. Every fear 
and hope will fomard it; mid they who 
persist in opposing this mighty current 
will appear rather to resist the decrees 
of Providence itself, than the more de- 
signs of men. — ^They will not be so much 
resolute and firm as perverse and ob- 
stinate. — Burke. 

He that will not apply new remedies 
must expect new evils. — Bacon. 

To-day is not yestei-day. — Wc our- 
selves change, — How then, can our works 
and thoughts, if they arc always to bo 
the fittest, continue always the same.— 
Change, indeed, is painful, yet ever 
needful; and if memory have its force 
and worth, so also has hope. — Carlyle. 

History fades into fable ; fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy; 
the inscription moulders from the tablet; 
the statue falls from the pedestal. — CoL 
umns, arches, pyramids, what are they 
but heaps of sand, and their epitaphs 
but characters written in the dust?— 
Washington Irving. 

Remember the wheel of Providence 
is always in motion; and the spoke that 
is uppermost will be under; and there- 
fore mix trembling always with your 
joy . — Philip Henry, 

It is not strange that even our loves 
should change with our fortunes.— 
Shakespeare* 

In this world of change naught which 
comes stays, and naught which goes i.s 
lost. — Mad. Swetchine. 

CHARACTER.— (See 'Talektb.”) 

Character is perfectly educated will. 
— Novalis. 

The noblest contribution which any 
man cm make for the benefit of pos- 
terity, is that of a good character. The 
richest bequest which any man can 
leave to the youth of his native land, 
is that of a shining, spotless example.— 
R. C. Winthrop. 
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Let us not say, Every man is the 
architect of his own fortune; but let us 
say, Eveiy man is the architect of his 
own character. — G. D. Boardman. 

Give us a character on which we can 
thoroughly depend, which we know to be 
based on principle and on the fear of 
God, and it is wonderful how many bril- 
liant and popular and splendid qualities 
we can safely and gladly dispense with. 
— P. Stanley . 

Talents are best nurtured in solitude; 
character is best formed in the stormy 
billows of the world, — Goethe. 

There is not a man or woman, how- 
ever poor they may be, but have it in 
their power, by the grace of God, to 
leave behind them the gx’andest thing 
on earth, character; and their children 
might rise up after them and thank God 
that their mother was a pious woman, or 
their father a pious man.— N. Macleod. 

Only what we have wrought into our 
character during life can we take away 
with US- — Humboldt. 

It is not what a man gets, but what a 
man is, that he should think of.— He 
should think first of his character, and 
then of his condition: for if he ha,ve the 
former, he need have no fears about the 
latter. — Character will draw condition 
after it. — Circumstances obey principles. 
— W. Beecher. 

Men best show their character in 
trifles, where they are not on their guard. 
— ^It is in insignificant matters, and in 
the simplest habits, that we often see 
the boundless eptism which pays no re- 
gard to the feelings of others, and denies 
nothing to itself. Schopenhauer. 

He who acts wickedly in private life, 
can never be expected to show himself 
noble in public conduct. He that is base 
at home, will not acquit himself with 
honor abioad ; for it is not the man, but 
only the place that is changed. — Mschines. 

Character is a diamond that scratches 
every other stone. — Bartol. 

Character and personal force are the 
only investments that are worth any- 
thing. — W hitman. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form the 
alphabet by which you may spell char- 
acters: some are mere letters, some con- 
tain entire words, lines, pages, which at 
once decipher the life of a man. One 


such genuine unintenupted page may 
be your key to all the rest; but first be 
certain that he wrote it all alone, and 
without thinking of publisher or reader. 
— Lavater. 

^ A man^s ^ character is the reality of 
himself. — ^His reputation is the opinion 
others have formed of him. — Character 
is in him -reputation is from other 
people — ^that is the substance^ this is the 
shadow. — H. W. Beecher. 

The best characters are made by vig- 
orous and persistent resistance to evil 
tendencies; whose amiability has been 
built upon the ruins of ill-temper, and 
whose generosity springs from an over- 
mastered and transfoimed selfishness. 
Such a character, built up in the pres- 
ence of enemies, has far more attraction 
than one which is natively pleasing. — 
Dexter. 

A good character is, in all cases, the 
fruit of personal exertion. It is not in- 
herited from parents; it is not created 
by external advantages; it is no neces- 
sary appendage of birth, wealth, talents, 
or station; but it is the result of one’s 
own endeavors — ^the fruit and reward of 
good principles manifested in a course of 
virtuous and honorable action. — J. 
Hawes. 

As the sun is best seen at his rising 
and setting, so men’s native dispositions 
are clearest seen when they are children, 
and when they are dying. — Boyle. 

As there is much beast and some devil 
in man, so is there some angel and some 
God in him. The beast and the devil 
may be conquered, but in this life never 
destroyed. — Coleridge. 

Every man, as to character, is the 
creature of the age in which he lives. — 
Very few are able to raise themselves 
above the ideas of their times. — Voltaire. 

The great hope of society is in indi- 
vidual character, — Charming. 

The Due de Chartres used to say, that 
no man could less value character than 
himself, and yet he would gladly give 
twenty thousand pounds for a good 
character, because, he could, at once, 
make double that sum by it. — Colton. 

Characters do not change. — Opinions 
alter, but characters are only developed. 
— Disraeli. 

The character is like white paper; if 
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onoe blotted, it can hardly ever be made 
to appear white as before. — J. Hawes. 

As they, who for every slight infirm- 
ity talie physic to repair their health, do 
rather impair it; so they, who for every 
trifle are eager to vindicate their char- 
acter, do rather weaken it. — J. Mason. 

Our character is but the stamp on our 
souls of the free choices of good and evil 
we have made through life. — Geikie. 

Truthfulness is a corner-stone in char- 
acter, and if it be not firmly laid in 
youth, there will ever after be a weak 
spot in the foundation.—/. Davis. 

A Persian carpet or piece of Sheraton 
makes a distinguished end and bears it- 
self with dignity to the last — as aristo- 
crats before the guillotine. But a Brus- 
sels or bit of mid-Victorian will be found 
to grovel, show its unlovely wounds and 
scream for pity . — Eden Pkillpotts. 

Character is the result of two things: 
Mental attitude and the way we spend 
our time . — Elbert Hubbard. 

When the late J. P. Morgan was asked 
what he considered- the best bank col- 
lateral, he replied, ^^Character.” 

I would like to see a state of society 
in which every man and woman pre- 
ferred the old Scottish Sunday to the 
modem French one. We should then 
find solid and eternal foundations of 
character and self-command . — Ramsey 
MacDonald. 

The miracle, or the power, that ele- 
vates the few is to be found in their in- 
dustry, application, and perseverance 
under the promptings of a brave, de- 
termined spirit.— ikfarfc Twain. 

We want the spirit of America to be 
efficient; we want American character to 
be efficient ; we want American character 
to display itself in what I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to call spiritual efficiency — 
clear disinterested thinking and fearless 
action along the right lines of thought. 
— Woodrow Wilson. 

Most people are other people. Their 
thoughts are someone else’s opinions, 
their lives a mimicry, their passions a 
quotation . — Oscar Wilde. 

Character building begins in our in- 
fancy and continues until death. — Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

A ^ tree will not onty lie as it falls, 
but it will fall as it leans. — J. J. Gurney. 


The harder you throw down a foot- 
ball and a good character, the higher 
they rebound; but a thrown reputation 
is like an egg. — Austin O^Malley. 

Character is built out of circum- 
stances. — From exactly the same materi- 
als one man builds palaces, while an- 
other builds hovels, — G. H, Lewes. 

The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world, is to be in 
reality what we would appear to bo; all 
human viilues increase and sfrcuigthen 
themselves by the practice and experi- 
ence of them. — Socrates. 

The character that needs law to mend 
it, is hardly worth the tinkering. — Jer- 
rold. 

If you would create something, you 
must be something. — Goethe. 

Not education, but character, is man’s 
greatest need and man’s greatest safe- 
guard.— /Spcwccr. 

If you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, or walk with kings — nor lose 
the^ common touch, if ncil.hcr foes nor 
loving friends can hurt you, if all men 
count with you, but none too much: if 
you can fill the unforgiving minute with 
sixty seconds’ worth of distance rim, 
yours is the earth and everything that’s 
in it, and — ^wliich^ is more — ^you’ll be a 
man, my son. — Kipling. 

What others say of me matters little^ 
what I myself say and do matters much. 
— Elbert Hubbard. 

No amount of ability is of the slight- 
est avail without honor. — Andrew Car-^ 
negie. 

The most important thing fur a young 
man is to establish a (irotlit — a reputa- 
tion, character. — John D. Rockr, jailer. 

There is nothing so fatal to character 
as half-finished tasks. — David Lloyd 
George. 

There is no single roya-l roarl to char- 
acter — a variety of roiitiis will always 
need to be used. The devoJQprapnt of 
right character in youth is too iinportant 
to risk disregarding any promising line 
of attack.— i^ron/c Cody. 

Taste and habits change progressively. 
In the old daj^s the Ifuly with a j)ast 
repented and died; to-day she repents 
and lives happily ever Daniel 

Frohman. 

If I take care of my character, my 
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reputation will take care of itself.— D. 
L. Moody. 

There is a broad distinction between 
character and reputation, for one may 
be destroyed by slander, while the other 
can never be harmed save by its pos- 
sessor. Reputation is in no man^s keep- 
ing. You and I cannot determine what 
other men shall think and say about us. 
We can only determine what they ought 
to think of us and say about us.— J. G. 
Holland. 

A man may be outwardly successful 
all his life long, and die hollow and 
wortWess as a puff-ball; and he may be 
externally defeated all his life long, and 
die in the royalty of a kinc^dom estab- 
lished within him. — A. man^s true estate 
of power and riches, is to be in himself; 
not in his dwelling, or position, or ex- 
ternal relations, but in his own essential 
character. — ^That is the realm in which 
he is to live, if he is to live as a Chris- 
tian man. — H, W. Beecher. 

It is not money, nor is it mere intel- 
lect, that governs the world; it is moral 
character, and intellect associated with 
moral excellence. — T. D. Woolsey. 

Character is higher than intellect. . . . 
A great soul will be strong to live as 
well to think. — Emerson. 

Character must stand behind and back 
up everything — ^the sermon, the poem, 
the picture, the play. None of thorn is 
worth a straw without it. — J. G. Holland. 

To judge human character rightly a 
man may sometimes have very small 
experience provided he has a very large 
heart.— 

Make but few explanations. The 
character that cannot defend itself is 
not worth vindicating.— W. Robert- 
son. 

No more fatal error can be cherished 
than that any character can be complete 
without the religious clement.^ The es- 
sential factors in character building are 
religion, morality, and knowledge. — J . 
L. Pickard. 

In the destiny of every moral being 
there is an object more worthy of God 
than happiness, — It is charai^er.— And 
the grand aim of man^s creation is the 
development of a grand character — and 
grand character is, by its very nature, 
the product of probationary discipline. 
‘—Austin Phelps. 


To be worth anything, character must 
be capable of standing Sim upon its feet 
in the world of daily work, temptation, 
and trial ; and able to bear the wear and 
tear of actual life. Cloistered virtues do 
not count for much.— Smiles. 

The great thing in this world is not 
so much where we are, but in what di- 
rection we are moving. — 0. W. Holmes. 

Do what you know and perception is 
converted into character. — Emerson. 

We shall never wander from Christ 
while we make character the end and 
aim of all our intellectual discipline; 
and we shall never misconceive character 
while we hold fast to Christ, and keep 
him first in our motto and our hearts. — 
S. F. Scovel. 

Nothing can work me damage, except 
myself. — ^The harm that I sustain I 
carry about me, and never am a real suf- 
ferer but by my own fault. — St. Bernard. 

Good character is human nature in its 
best form. — ^It is moral order embodied 
in the individual.— Men of character are 
not only the conscience of society, but 
in every well governed state they are its 
best motive power; for it is moral qual- 
ities which, in the main, rule the world. 
— 8. Smiles. 

Never does a man portray his own 
character more vividly, than in his man- 
ner of portraying another. — Richter. 

Should one tell you that a mountain 
had changed its place, you are at liberty 
to doubt it ; but if any one tells you that 
a man has changed his character, do not 
believe it. — Mahomet. 

A good Jieart, benevolent feelings, and 
a balanced mind, lie at the foundation 
of character. Other things may be 
deemed fortuitous; they may come and 
go; but character is that which lives and 
abides, and is admired long after its 
possessor has left the earth. — John Todd. 

You cannot dream yourself into a 
character; you must haii‘mer and forge 
one for yourself. — Fronde. 

CHARITY. — First daughter to the 
love of God, is charity to man. — Bren- 
nan. 

The word alms ” has no singular, as 
if tG teach us that a solitary act of 
charity scarcely deserves the name. 

Charity gives itself rich; covetousness 
hoards itself voor.— German Proverb. 
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Charity is never lost : it may _ meet 
with ingratitude, or be of no service to 
those on whom it was bestowed, yet it 
ever does a work of beauty and grace 
upon the heart of the giver. 

The deeds of charity we have done 
shall stay with us forever.— Only the 
wealth we have so bestowed do we keep; 
other is not ours. — Middleton* 

Defer not charities till death. He 
that does so is rather liberal of another 
man^s substance than his own.— iSiretcA. 

Posthumous charities are the very es- 
sence of selfishness when bequeathed by 
those who, even alive, would part with 
nothing. — Colton, 

I would have none of that rigid and 
circumspect charity which is never exer- 
cised without scrutiny, and which al- 
ways mistrusts the reality of the neces- 
sities laid open to it. — Massillon, 
Beneficence is a duty; and he who 
frequently practices it and sees his be- 
nevolent intentions realized, at length 
comes to love him to whom he has done 
good.— iiTani. 

How often it is difficult to be wisely 
charitable — ^to do good without multi- 
plying the sources of evil. To give alms 
is nothing unless you give thought also. 
It is written, not “blessed is he that 
feedeth the poor,” but “blessed is he 
that oonsidereth the poor.” A little 
thought and a little kindness are often 
worth inore than a great deal of money. 
— Buskin, 

The charities that soothe, and heal, 
and bless, lie scattered at the feet of 
men like fiowers. — Wordsworth, 

Every good act is charity. Your smil- 
ing in your brother’s face, is charity ; an ■ 
exhortation of your fellow-man to vir- 
tuous deeds, is equal to alms-giving; 
your putting a wanderer in the right 
road, is^ charity ; your assisting the blind, 
is charity; your removing stones, and 
thorns, and other obstructions from the 
road, is charity; your giving water to 
the thirsty, is charity. A man’s true 
wealth hereafter, is the go'od he does in 
this world to his fellow-man. When he 
dies, people will say, “ What property 
has he left behind him? ” But the an- 
gels will ask, “ What good deeds has he 
sent before him.”— JIf oAomet. 

The charity that hastens to proclaim 
its good deeds, ceases to be charity, and 


is only pride and ostentation.— 

It is an old saying, that charity be- 
gins at home; but this is no reason that 
it should not go abroad: a man should 
live with the world as a citizen of the 
world; he may have a preference for 
the particular quarter or square, or even 
alley in which he lives, but he should 
have a generous feeling for the welfare 
of the whole. — Cumberland, 

A man should fear when he enjoys 
only the go-od he docs publicly. — ^Is it 
not publicity rather than charity, which 
he loves? Is it not vanity, rather than 
benevolence, that gives such charities? — 
H. W, Beecher. 

In my youth^ I thought of^ writing a 
satire on mankind, but now in my age 
I think I should write an apology for 
I them. — Walpole, 

When faith and hope fail, as they do 
sometimes, we must try charity, which 
is love in action. We must speculate no 
more on our duty, but simply do it. 
When we have done it, however blindly, 
perhaps Heaven will show us why,— • 
Muloch, 

Pity, forbearance, long-sufferance, fair 
interpretation, excusing our brother, and 
taking in the best sense, and passing 
the gentlest sentence, are certainly our 
duty; and he that docs not so is an un- 
just person.— /erewy Taylor, 

Give work rather than alms to the 
poor. The former drives out indolence, 
the latter industry. 

There are two kinds of charity, reme- 
dial and preventive, — ^Tho former is 
often injurious in its tendency; the lat- 
ter is always praiseworthy and bene- 
ficial . — Tryon Edwards, 

To pity distress is but human; to re- 
lieve it is Godlike.—//. Mann, 

Prayer carries us half-way to God, 
fasting brings us to the door of his pal- 
ace, and alms-giving procures us ad- 
mission.— 

We are rich only through what we 
give; and poor only through what we 
refuse and keep- — Mad. Swetohine, 

Public charities and benevolent as- 
sociations for the gratuitous relief of 
eveiy species of distress, are peculiar to - 
Christianity ; no other system of civil or 
religious policy has originated them; 
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they form its highest praise and charac- 
teristic featui'c. — Colton. 

The spirit of the world has four kinds 
of spirits diametrically opposed to char- 
ity, resentment, aversion, jealousy, and 
indifferences.— jBosswe 

The place of charity, like that of God, 
is everywhere. 

Proportion thy charity to the strength 
of thine estate, lest God proportion thine 
estate to the weakness of thy charity. — 
Let the lips of the poor be the trumpet 
of thy gift, lest in seeking applause, thou 
lose thy reward. — ^Nothing is more pleas- 
ing to God than an open hand., and a 
closed mouth, — Quarles. 

A rich man without charity is a 
rogue; and perhaps it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to prove that he is also a 
fool. — Fielding. 

Our true acquisitions lie only in our 
charities, we gain only as we give. — 
Simms. 

My poor are my best patients, — God 
pays for them.— Roer/tacve, 

We should give as we would receive, 
cheerfully, quickly, and without hesita- 
tion, for there is no grace in a benefit 
that sticks to the fingers.Scneca. 

That charity is bad which takes from 
independence its proper pride, and from 
mendicity its proper shame.— /Sot^£/iey. 

In giving of thine alms inquire not so 
much into the person, as his necessity. — 
God looks not so much on the merits of 
him that req.uires, as to the manner of 
him that relieves. — ^If the man deserve 
not, thou hast given to humanity. — 
Quarles. 

He who has never denied himself for 
the sake of giving, has but glanced at 
the joys of charity. — Mad. Sweichine. 

Be charitable and indulgent to every 
one but thyself, — Jouhert. 

The last, best fmit that, comes late 
to perfection, even in the kindliest soul, 
is tendcracss toward the hard, forbear- 
ance toward the unforbearing, warmth 
of heart toward the cold, and philan- 
thropy toward the misanthropic.— Rfch- 
ter. ' 

The truly generous is truly wise, and 
he who loves not others, lives unblest. 
'—Home. 

Great minds, like heaven, are pleased 


in doing good, though the ungrateful 
subjects of their favors are barren in re- 
turn.— igotye. 

Nothing truly can be termed my own, 
but what I make my own by using well ; 
those deeds of charity which we have 
done, shall stay fore\'er with us; and 
that wealth which we have so bestowed, 
we only keep; the other is not ours. — 
Middleton. 

While actions are always to be judged 
by the immutable standard of right and 
wrong, the judgment we pass upon men 
must be qualified by considerations of 
age, country, situation, and other inci- 
dental circumstances; and it will then 
be found, that he who is most charitable 
in his judgment, is generally the least 
unjust. — Southey. 

Let him who neglects to raise the 
fallen, fear lest, when he falls, no one 
will stretch out his hand to lift him up. 
— Saadi. 

I will chide no heathen in the world 
but myself, against whom I know most 
faults. — Shakespeare. 

Loving kindness is greater than laws; 
and the charities of life are more than 
all ceremonies. — Talmud. 

CHASTITY^A pure mind in a chaste 
body is the mother of wisdom and de- 
liberation; sober counsels and ingenu- 
ous actions; open deportment and sweet 
carriage; sincere principles and unpre- 
judiced understanding; love of God and 
self-denial; peace and confidence; holy 
prayers and spiritual comfort.; and a 
pleasure of spirit infinitely greater than 
the sottish pleasure of unchastity.. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Chastity enables the soul to breathe a 
pure air in the foulest places. — Conti- 
nence makes her strong, no matter in 
what condition the body may be. — ^Her 
sway over the senses makes her queenly : 
her light and peace render her beaxitiful, 
— Jouhert. 

A man defines his standing at the 
court of chastity, by his views of women. 
— He cannot be any man’s friend, nor 
his own, if not hers. — A. B. Alcott. 

There needs not strength to be added 
to inviolate chastity; the excellency of 
the mind makes the body impregnable. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

That chastity of honor, which feels a 
stain like a wound. — Burke. 
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CHEERFULNESS. — I had rather 
have a fool make me merry, than ex- 
perience make me sad. — ShdkespsctrB* 

What sunshine is to flowers, smiles are 
to humanity. They are but trifles, to be 
sure ; but, scattered along life’s pathway, 
the good they do is inconceivable. 

A cheerful temper joined with inno- 
cence will make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful, and wit good-na- 
tured. It will lighten sickness, povei*ty, 
and affliction; convert ignorance into an 
amiable simplicity, and render deformity 
itself agreeable. — Addison. 

Oh, give us the man who sings at his 
work. — Carlyle. 

The highest wisdom is wntinual cheer- 
fulness; such a state, like the region 
above the moon, is always clear and 
serene . — M ontazgne. 

Wondrous is the strength of cheerful- 
ness, and its power of endurance — ^the 
cheerful man will do more in the same 
time, will do it better, will persevere in 
it longer, than the sad or sullen. — Car- 
lyle. 

Honest good humor is the oil and wine 
of a merry meeting, and there is no 
jovial companionship equal to that 
where the jokes are rather small and the 
laughter abundant . — Washington Irving. 

Cheerfulness is as natural to the heart 
of a man in strong health, as color to 
his cheek; and wherever there is habit- 
ual gloom, there must be either bad air, 
unwholesome food, improperly severe la- 
bor, or erring habits of life.— Etiskm. 

Be cheerful always. There is no path 
but will be easier traveled, no load but 
will be lighter, no shadow on heart and 
brain but will lift sooner for a person 
of determined cheerfulness. 

^ Get mto the habit of looking for the 
silver lining of the cloud, and, when you 
have found it, continue to look at it, 
ra^er than at the leaden gray in the 
middle. It will help you over many 
hard places. — Willitts. 

To be free-minded and cheerfully dis- 
posed at hours of meals, and of sleep, 
and of exercise, is one of the best pre- 
cepts of long-lasting. — Bacon. 

A light heart lives long.— -Sliafcespeare. 

Cheerfulness is health; its opposite, 
melancholy, is disease. — HaUburton. 


If my heart were not light, I would 
(lie . — Joanna Baillic. 

If the soul be happily disposed cver>^- 
thing becomes capable of affording en- 
tertainment, and distress will almost 
want a name. — Goldsmith. 

The true source of cheerfulness is be- 
nevolence, — ^The soul that perpetually 
overflows with kindness and sympathy 
will always be cheerful. — P. Godwin, 

Climate has much to do with cheer- 
fulness, but nourishing food, a good di- 
gestion, and good health much more.— 
A. Rhodes. 

If good people would but make their 
goodness agreeable, and smile instead of 
frowning in their virtue, how many 
W‘0uld they win to the good cause,— 
Usher. 

An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a 
pound of sadness to serve God with.— 
Fuller. 

God is glorified., not by our groans but 
by our thanksgivings; and all good 
thought and good action claim a natural 
alliance with good cheer. — E. P. Whipple. 

I have always preferred cheerfulness 
to mirth. The former is an act, the lat- 
ter a habit of the mind. Mirth is short 
and transient ; cheerfulness, fixed and 
permanent. Mirth is like a flash of light- 
ning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glittcra for a moment. 
Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight 
in the mind, filling it. with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. — A ddiso n. 

You have not fulfilled every duty un- 
less you have fulfillod that of being 
cheerful and pleasant. — C. Buxton. 

If I can put one touch of a rosy sun- 
set into the life of any man or woman, 
I shall feel that I have worked with 
God. — G. Macdonald. 

Be cheerful; do not brood over fond 
hopes imrealizcd until a chain is fas- 
tened on each thought and wound 
around the heart. Nature intended you 
to be the fountain-spring of chcjorfulness 
and social life, and not the monument 
of despair and melancholy. — A. Helps. 

Burdens become light when cheerfully 
borne. — Ovid. 

The habit of looking on the best side 
of every event is worth more than a 
thousand pounds a year. — Johnson. 

The cheerful live longest in years, 
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:iiid afterwards in our regards. Cheer- 
fulness is the offshoot of goodness.— 
Bovee. 

The mind that is cheerful at present 
will have no solicitude for the future, 
and will meet the bitter occurrences of 
life with a smile. — Horace. 

Cheerful looks make every dish a 
feast; and it is that which crowns a wel- 
come . — M assinger. 

Every one must have felt that a cheer- 
ful friend is like a sunny day, which 
sheds its brightness on all around; and 
most of us can, as we choose, make of 
this world either a palace or a prison.— 
Sir J. Lubbock. 

There is no greater eyery-day virtue 
than cheerfulness. This (quality in man 
among men is like sunshine to the day, 
or gentle renewing moisture to parched 
herbs. The light of a cheerful face dif- 
fuses itself, and communicates the happy 
spirit that inspires it. The sourest tem- 
per must sweeten in the atmosphere of 
continuous good humor. 

Wondrous is tho strength of cheerful- 
ness, altogether past calculation its pow- 
ers of endurance. Efforts, to be per- 
manently useful, must be unifoimly 
joyous, — a spirit all sunshine, graceful 
from very gladness, beautiful because 
bright. — Carlyle, 

You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful people. — Why not 
make earnest effort to confer that pleas- 
ure on others? — Half the battle is gained 
if you never allow yourself to say any- 
thing gloomy. — L. M, Child. 

To be happy, the temperament must 
be cheerful and gay, not gloomy and 
melancholy. — propensity to hope and 
joy, is real riches; one to fear and sor- 
row, is real poverty. — Hume. 

To make knowledge valuable, you 
must have tho cheerfulness of wisdom. 
Goodness smiles to the last. — Emerson. 

Every time a man smiles, and much 
more when he laughs, it adds something 
to his fragment of life. — Sterne. 

Not having enough sunshine is what 
ails the world. — Make people happy, and 
ihcrc will not be half the quarreling, or 
a tenth part of the wickedness there 
now is. — L, M. Child. 

Cheerfulness is a friend to grace; it 
puts the heart in tunc to praise God, 


and so honors religion by proclaiming 
to the world that we serve a good mas- 
ter. — ^Be serious, yet cheerful. — Rejoice 
in the Lord always. — Watson. 

Always look out for the sunlight the 
Lord sends into your days. — Hope 
Campbell. 

CHILDREN. — Many children, many 
cares; no children, no felicity. — Bovee. 

Childhood shows the man, as morning 
shows the day.-^Milton. 

The child is father of the man. — 
Wordsworth. 

I love_ these little people; and it is 
not a slight thing, when they, who are 
so fresh from God, love us. — Dickens. 

The clew of our destiny, wander where 
we will, lies at the foot of the cradle. — 
Richter. 

The interests of childhood and youth 
are the interests of mankind. — Janes. 

Never fear spoiling children by mak- 
ing them too happy. Happiness is the 
atmosphere in which all good affections 
grow— the wholesome wannth necessary 
to make the heart-blood circulate health- 
ily and freely; unhappiness— the chilling 
pressure which produces here an inflam- 
mation, there an excrescence, and, worst 
of all, “the mind’s green and yellow 
sickness ’ — ill temper.— Rra?/. 

Children have more need of models 
than of critics. — Joubert. 

If I were asked what single qualifica- 
tion was necessary for one who has the 
care of children, I should say patience-^ 
patience with their temp<=^rs, with their 
understandings, with their progress. ^ It 
is not brilliant parts or great acquire^ 
ments which are necessary for teachersr 
but patience to go over first principles 
again and again; steadily to add a little 
every day; never to be irritated by wil- 
ful or accidental hinderance. 

Beware of fatiguing them by ill- 
judged exactness. — ^If virtue offers itself 
to the child under a melancholy and 
constrained aspect, while liberty and li- 
cense present themselves under an agree- 
able form, all is lost, and your labor is 
in vain. — Fenelon. 

Children sweeten labors, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter. — ^They in- 
crease the cares of life, but they miti- 
gate the remembrance of death. — Bacon, 
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In bringing up a child, think of its 
old age. — Joubert. 

Some one says, “Boys will be bo3^s”; 
he forgot to add, “ Boys will be men.’* 

The future destiny of the child is al- 
ways the work of the mother. — Bona-^ 
■parte. 

The interests of childhood and youth 
are the interests of mankind.— Janes- 

When parents spoil their children, it 
is less to please them than to please 
themselves. It is the egotism of paren- 
tal love. 

Good Christian people, here lies for 
you an inestimable loan; — ^take all heed 
thereof, in all carefulness employ it. 
With high recompense, or else with 
heavy penalty, will it one day be re- 
quired back. — Carlyle. 

Your little child is your only true 
democrat. — Mrs. Stowe. 

Call not that man wretched, ^ who, 
whatever ills he suffers, has a child to 
loYe.'—Southey. 

I have often thought what a melan- 
choly world this would be without chil- 
dren; and what an inhuman world, with- 
out the aged.— 

What gift has Providence bestowed 
on man that is so dear to him as his 
children ? — Cicero . 

God sends children for another pur- 
pose than merely to keep up the race — 
to enlarge our hearts; and to make us 
unselfish and full of kindly sympathies 
and affections; to give our souls higher 
aims; to call out all our faculties to ex- 
tended enterprise and exertion; and to 
bring round our firesides bright faces, 
happy smiles, and loving, tender hearts. 
—My soul blesses the great Father, 
every day, that he has gladdened the 
earth with little children.— Mar?/ Howitt. 

Be ever gentle with the children God 
has given you. — ^Watch over them con- 
stantly; reprove them earnestly, but not 
in anger. — ^In the forcible language of 
Scripture, “Be not bitter against tfiem.” 
—“Yes— they are good boys/’ said a 
l^d father. “ I talk to them much, but 
I do not beat my children : the world 
will beat them.” — ^It was a beautiful 
th^ght, though not elegantly expressed. 
— Burritt. 

Childhood has no forebodings; but 


then it is soothed by no memories of 
outlived soiTow. — George Eliot. 

Children are God’s apostles, sent 
forth, day by day, to preach of love, and 
hope and peace. — J. R. Lowell. 

A torn jacket is soon mended, but 
hard words bruise the heart of a child. — 
Longfellow. 

Blessed be the hand that prepares a 
pleasure for a child, for there is no say- 
ing when and whore it may bloom forth. 
— JerroZd. 

You cannot teach a child to take care 
of himself unless you will lot him try to 
take care of himself. He will make mis- 
takes; and out of those mistakes will 
come his wisdom . — IL W. Beecher. 

Of nineteen out of twenty things in 
children, take no special notice; but if, 
as to the twentieth, you give a direction 
or command, see that you are obeyed.— 
Try on Edwards. 

An infallible way to make your child 
miserable, is to satisfy all demands. 
— ^Passion swells by gratification; and 
the impossibility of satisfying every one 
of his wishes will oblige you to stop 
short at last after ho has become head-' 
strong. — Home. 

With children wo must mix gentleness 
with firmness. — ^They must not always 
have their own way, but they must not 
always be thwarted. — ^If we never have 
headaches through rebuking them, wc 
shall have plenty of heartaches when 
they grow up. — ^Be obeyed at all costs; 
for if you yield up your authority once, 
you will hardly get it again. — Spurgeon. 

Children generally hate to be idle.-- 
All the care then should be, that 
busy humor should be constantb?" em- 
ployed in something that is of use to 
them. — Locke. 

Who is not attracted by bright and 
pleasant children, to prattle, to creep, 
and to play with them? — Epictetus. 

The child’s grief throbs against its lit- 
tle heart as heavily as the man’s sopow ; 
and the one finds as much delight in his 
kite or drum, as the other in striking 
the springs of enterprise, or soaring on 
the wings of fame.— jE?. H. Chapin. 

, Children are very nice observers, and 
will often perceive your slightest de- 
fects.— In general, those who govern 
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children, forgive nothing in them, but 
everything in thomselves.—i^’cTieZoTi. 

Childhood and genius have the same 
master-organ in common — ^inquisitive- 
ness.— -Let childhood have its way, and 
as it began where genius begins, it may 
find what genius finds.— RwZiyer. 

Who feels injustice; who shrinks be- 
fore a slight; who has a sense of wrong 
so acute, and so glowing a gratitude for 
kindness, as a generous boy? — Thack- 
eray, 

The first duty to children is to make 
them happy.— If you have not made 
them so, you have wronged them.— No 
other good they may get can make up 
for that,— Bwaston. 

In the man whose childhood has 
known caresses and kindness, there is 
always a fibre of memory that can be 
touched to gentle issues.— Gc or Eliot. 

When a child can be brought to tears, 
not from fear of punishment, but from 
repentance for his ofience, he needs no 
chastisement. — ^When the tears begin to 
flow from grief at one’s own conduct, be 
sure there is an angel nestling in the 
bosom.— .4. Mann. 

You save an old man and you save a 
unit; but save a boy, and you save a 
multiplication table.— Smith. 

The only way on God’s earth you will 
ever solve the problem of reaching the 
masses, is by getting hold of the Chil- 
dren. You get boys and girls started 
right and the devil will hang cr§pe on 
his door. — Rev. William A. Sunday. 

What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child that must the 
community want for all its children.— 
John Dewey. 

Before you beat a child, be sure you 
yourself are not the cause of the offense. 
'-'Austin O’Malley. 

Lord, give to men who are old and 
rougher the things that little children 
suffer, and let keep bright and undefiled 
the young years of the little child. — 
John Masefield. 

Infancy isn’t what it is cracked up to 
be. Children, not knowing that they are 
having an easy time, have a good many 
hard times. Growing and learning and 
obeying the rules of their elders, or 
fighting against them, are not easy things 
to do . — Don Marquis. 


Man, a dunce uncouth, errs in age and 
youth: babies know the truth. — Swin- 
burne. 

Every child born into the world is a 
new thought of God, an ever-fresh and 
radiant possibility . — Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. 

^ The child’s heart curseth deeper in the 
silence than the strong man in his 
wrath.— JE?. B. Browning. 

The sweetest roamer is a boy’s young 
heart . — George Edward Woodberry. 

1 think that saving a little child and 
bringing him into his own, is a demed 
sight better business than loafing around 
the throne . — John Hay. 

Those lives are, indeed, narrow and 
confined which are not blessed with sev- 
eral children . — John Burroughs. 

There should be no enforced respect 
for grown-ups. We cannot prevent chil- 
dren from thinking us fools by merely 
forbidding them to utter their thoughts ; 
in fact, they are more likely to think ill 
of us if they dare not say m.— Bertrand 
Russell. 

It always grieves me to contemplate 
the initiation of children into the ways 
of life when they are scarcely more than 
infants. — ^It checks their confidence and 
simplicity, two of the best qualities that 
heaven gives them, and demands that 
they share our sorrows before they are 
capable of entering into our enjoyments. 
— Lichens. 

All the gestures of children are grace- 
ful; the reign of distortion and unnat- 
ural attitudes commences with the intro- 
duction of the dancing master.— iSzV J. 
Reynolds. 

In praising or loving a child, we love 
and praise not that which is, but that 
which we hope for. — Goethe. 

The smallest children are nearest to 
God, as the smallest planets are nearest 
the sun. — Richter. 

Above all things endeavor to breed 
them up in the love of virtue, and that 
holy plain way of it which we have lived 
in, that the world in no part of it get 
into my family. I had rather they were 
homely, than finely bred as to outward 
behavior ; yet I love sweetness mixed 
with gravity, and cheerfulness tempered 
with sobriety . — Penn to his wife. 

The true idea of self-restraint is to 
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let a child venture.— The mistakes of 
children are often better than their no- 
mistakes. — H. W. Beecher, 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree is 
inclined.— Pope. 

The training of children is a profes- 
sion, where we must know how to lose 
time in order to gain it,— Rousseau, 

The tasks set to children should be 
moderate. Over-exertion is hurtful both 
physically and intellectually, and even 
morally. But it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that they should be made to ful- 
fil all their tasks correctly and punctu- 
ally. This will train them for an exact 
and conscientious discharge of their du- 
ties in after life. — Hare, 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
— Wordsworth. 

The plays of natural lively children 
are the infancy of art. — Children live in 
a world of imagination and feeling. — 
They invest the most insignificant ob- 
ject with any form they please, and see 
in it whatever they wish to see. — 
Oehlenschlager, 

As the vexations men receive from 
their children hasten the approach of 
age, and double the force of years, so 
the comforts they reap from them are 
balm t9 all their sorrows, and disappoint 
the injuries of time. Parents repeat 
their lives in their offspring; and their 
esteem for them is so great, that they 
feel their sufferings and taste their en- 
joyments as much as if they were their 
own.— jR. Palmer. 

Childhood has no forebodings; but 
then it is soothed by no memories of 
outlived sorrow . — George Eliot. 

Children are excellent physiognomists, 
and soon discover their real friends. — 
Luttrell calls them all lunatics, and so 
in fact they are.— What is childhood but 
a series of happy delusions?— 

Smith. 

Let all children remember, if ever 
they are weary of laboring for their par- 
ents, that Christ labored for his; if im- 
patient of their commands, that Christ 
cheerfully obeyed; if reluctant to pro- 
vide for their parents, that Christ forgot 
himself and provided for his mother 
amid the agonies of the crucifixion. The 
affectionate language of this divine ex- 
ample to every child is, “Go thou and 
do liicewisp.’' — Dwight, 


They who have to educate children 
should keep in mind that boys are to 
become men, and that girls are to be- 
come women. The neglect of this mo- 
mentous consideration gives us a race of 
mor^ hermaphrodites. — Hare, 

In the long course of my legal pro- 
fession, I liave met with several sons 
who had, in circumstance of difficulty, 
abandoned their fathers; but never did 
I meet with a father that would not 
cheerfully part with his last shilling to 
save or bless his son. — David Daggett. 

Whether it be for good or evil, the 
education of the child is principally de- 
rived from its own observation of the 
actions, words, voice, and looks of those 
with whom it lives. — The friends of the 
young, then, cannot be too circumspect 
in their presence to avoid every and the 
least appearance of evil. — Jchb. 

Children do not know how tlieir par- 
ents love them, and they never will till 
the grave closes over those parents, or 
till they have children of their own. — 
Cooke. 

Where children are, there is the 
golden age. — Novalis. 

Childhood sometimes does pay a sec- 
ond visit to a man; youth laever. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 

CHIVALRY. — ^Tlio age of chivalry 1ms 
gone, and one of calculators and (icon- 
omists has succeeded. — Burke. 

The age of chivlary is never past, so 
long as there is a wrong loft uni’cdresscd 
on earth. — Charles Kingsley. 

Collision is as necessary to pro(lu(*-e 
virtue in men, as it is to elicit lin^ in 
inanimate matter; and so chivalry is t)f 
the essence of virtue. — RmselL 

CHOICE^ — ^The measure of choosing 
well, is, whether a man likes and finds 
good in what he has chosim. — Lamh. 

Be ignorance tliy choitaj where knowl- 
edge leads to woe. — Beattie, 

Life often presents uw with a choice 
of evils rather than of good. — Colton. 

God offers to every mind its choice be- 
tween truth and repose. — hhnvrsav. 

Choose alwaj^s the way that, seems the 
best, however rough it may bo; cai.st.oni 
will soon render it easy and agreeable. 
— Pythagoras, 

Between two evils, choose neither; be- 
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tween two goods, clioose both. — Tryon 
Edwards, 

CHRIST. — All history is incompre- 
hensible without Christ.— jK 671091 . 

Jesus Christ, the condescension of di- 
vinity, and the exaltation of humanity. 
— Phillips Brooks. 

In his life, Christ is an example, show- 
ing us how to live; in his death, he is a 
sacrifice, satisfying for our sins; in his 
resurrection, a conqueror; in his ascen- 
sion, a king; in his intercession, a high 
priest. — Luther. 

The nature of Christ’s existence is 
mysterious, I admit; but this mystery 
meets the wants of man. — Reject it and 
the world is an inexplicable riddle; be- 
lieve it, and thci history of our race is 
satisfactorily explained. — Napoleon. 

Jesus Christ is a God to whom we can 
approach without pride, and before 
whom wo may abase ourselves without 
despair. — Pascal. 

I believe Plato and Socrates. I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ. — Coleridge. 

As little as humanity will ever be 
without religion, as little will it be 
without Chrisl. Strauss. 

Every step toward Christ kills a doubt. 
Every thought, word, and deed for Him 
carries you away from discouragement. 
— T. L. Cuyler. 

The name of Christ — ^the one great 
word— well worth all languages in earth 
or heaven. — Bailey. 

God never gave a man a thing to do, 
concerning wdiich it were irreverent to 
ponder how the Son of God would have 
done it. — G. Macdonald. 

This is part of the gloiy of Christ as 
compared with the chiofest of His 
servants that lie alone stands at the 
absolute coiilcr of humanity, the one 
completely harmonious man, unfolding 
all which was in humanity, equally and 
fully on all sides, the only one in whom 
the real and id cal ^ met and were ab- 
solutely one. — He is the absolute and 
perfect truth, the highest that humanity 
can reach ; at once its perfect image and 
supreme Lord. — French. 

As the print of the seal on the wax 
is the express image of the seal itself, so 
Christ is the express image — ^the perfect 
representation of God. — Ambrose. 


The difference between Socrates and 
Jesus Christ? The great Conscious; the 
immeasurably great Unconscious. — Car- 
lyle. 

An era in human history is the life of 
Jesus, and its immense influence for good 
leaves all the perversion and supersti- 
tion that has accrued almost harmless. 
— R. W. Emerson. 

CHRISTIAN. — ^A Christian is the 
highest style of man.— Fowng. 

Though a great man maj’’, by a rare 
possibility, be an infidel, yet an intel- 
lect of the highest order must build 
upon Christianity. — De Quincey. 

The only truly happy men I have 
ever known, were Christians. — John 
Randolph. 

Christians have burned each other, 
quite persuaded that all the Apostles 
would have done as they did. — Byron. 

The only way to realize that we are 
God’s children is to let Christ lead us to 
our Father. — Phillips Brooks. 

A man can no more be a Christian 
without facing evil and conquering it, 
than he can be a soldier without going 
to battle, facing the cannon’s mouth, 
and encountering the enemy in the 
field.— E. H. Chapin. 

The devotion to the person ot Christ 
that steers clear of the doctrines and 
precepts of Christ, is but sentimental 
rhapsody. — Herrick Johnson. 

Scratch the Christian and you find the 
pagan— spoiled. — L ZangwilL 

Christians and camels receive their 
burdens kneeling. — Ambrose Bierce. 

He who was foretold and fore- 
shadowed by the holy religion of Judea, 
which was designed to free the universal 
aspiration of mankind from every im- 
pure element, he has come to instruct, 
to obey, to love, to die, and by dying 
to save mankind. — Pressense. 

Every occupation, plan, and work of 
man, to be truly successful, must be 
done under the direction of Christ, in 
union with his will, from love to him, 
and in dependence on his power. — 
Muller. 

Christ is the great central fact in the 
world’s history; to him everything looks 
forward or backward. All the lines of 
history converge upon him. All the 
march of providence is guided by him. 
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All the great purposes of God culminate 
in him. The greatest and most mo- 
mentous fact which the histoiy of the 
world records is the fact of his birth. — 
Spurgeon, 

The Christian faith reposes m a 
person rather than a creed. — Christ is 
the personal, living center of theology, 
around which the whole Christian sys- 
tem is ensphered.— Christ is the per- 
sonal source of the individual Chris- 
tian life; the personal head of the whole 
Christian church; the personal sovereign 
of the kingdom of grace. — R.B. Welch. 

That there should be a Christ, and 
that I should be Christless; that there 
should be a cleansing, and that I should 
remain foul; that there should be a 
Father’s love, and I should be an alien; 
that there should be a heaven, and I 
should be cast into hell, is grief embit- 
tered, sorrow aggravated. — Spurgeon. 

Let it not be imagined that the life 
of a good Christian must be a life of 
melancholy and gloominess; for he only 
resigns some pleasures to enjoy others 
infinitely better.— Pasco?. 

One truly Christian life will do more 
to prove the divine origin of Christi- 
anity thp many lectures. It is of much 
greater importance to develop Christian 
character, than to exhibit Christian evi- 
dences. — J. M. Gibson. 

It is a truth that stands out with 
startling distinctness on the pages of 
the New Testament, that God has no 
sons who are not servants. — H. D. Ward. 

The Christian life is not merely 
knowing or hearing, but doing the will 
of Christ. — F. W. Robertson, 

I have known what the enjoyments 
and advantages of this life are, and 
what are the more refined pleasures 
which learning and intellectual power 
can bestow; and with all the experience 
that more than three-score years can 
give, I now, on the eve of my departure, 
declare to you, that health is a great 
blessing ; competence obtained by honor- 
able industry is a great blessing; and a 
great blessing it is, to have kind, faith- 
ful, and loving friends and relatives; but 
that the greatest of all blessings, as it is 
^9®^ Gunobling of all privileges, is 
to be indeed a Christian. — Coleridge! 

It IS more to the honor of a Christian 
by faith to overcome the world, than by 


monastical vows to retreat from it; 
more for the honor of Christ to scive 
him in the city, than to soiwe him in the 
cell. — M. Henry. 

He is no good Christian who thinks 
he can be safe without God, or not safe 
with him. — Henshaw. 

It does not require great learning to 
be a Christian and bo convinced of the 
truth of the Bible. It requires only an 
honest heart and a willingness to obey 
God. — Barnes. 

No man is so happy as the real Chris- 
tian; none so rational, so virtuous, so 
amiable. How little vanity docs he 
feel, though he believes himself united 
to God! How far is ho from abjectnesa, 
though he ranks himself with the worms 
of the earth. — Pascal. 

To be good and to do good arc the 
two great objects set before the Chris- 
tian; to develop a perfect character by 
rendering a perfect service. True Chris- 
tian culture letids to and expresses itself 
in service, while faithful and loving ser- 
vice is the best means of Christian 
culture . — Washington Gladden. 

k child of God should bo a visible 
beatitude for joy and happiness, and 
a living doxology for gratitude and 
adoration. — Spurgeon, 

The Christian has greatly the advan- 
tage of the unbeliever, having (everything 
to gain and nothing t)o lose. — Byron. 

Faith makes, life proves, trials con- 
firm, and death crowiis the Christian. — 
Hopfner. 

A Christian is nothing but a sinful 
man who has put himself to school to 
Christ for the honest purpose of becom- 
ing better. — H. W. Beecher. 

A Christian in this world is but gold 
in the ore; at death, the pure gold is 
melted out and separated, and the dross 
cast away and consumed. — Flavel. 

The Christian needs a reminder every 
hour; some defeat, surprise, adversity, 
peril; to be agitated, mortified, beaten 
out of his course, so that all remains of 
self will be sifted out.— J/oracc Bush- 
nell. 

The best advertisement of a work- 
shop is first-class work. The strongest 
attraction to Christianity is a well-made 
Christian character. — T. L. Cuyler. 
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CKKISTIANITY. — Christianity is 
more than history. It is also a 
cya^^em of truths. Every event which 
its history records, either is a truth, or 
suggests or expresses a truth, which man 
needs assent to or to put into practice. 
— Noah Porter. 

Heathenism was the seeking religion; 
Judaism, the hoping religion; Christian- 
ity is the reality of what heathenism 
sought and Judaism hoped for. — 
ImthardU 

Christianity is not a theoiy or specu- 
lation, but a life; not a philosophy of 
life, but a life and a living process, — 
Coleridge. 

The distinction between Christianity 
and all other systems of religion consists 
largely in this, that in these others men 
are found seeking after God, while 
Christianity is God seeking after men. — 
T. Arnold. 

He who shall introduce into public 
affairs the principles of primitive Chris- 
tianity, will revolutionize the world. — 
Franklin. 

Christianity did not come from 
Heaven to be the amusement of an idle 
hour, or the food of mere imagination; 
to be “ as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and playeth well 
upon an instrument.” It is intended to 
be the guide and companion of all our 
hours — the serious occupation of our 
whole existence. — Bp. Jehb. 

Christianity is the good man’s text; 
his life, the illustration. 

Where science speaks of improvement, 
Christianity speaks of renovation; 
where science speaks of development, 
Christianity speaks of sanctification; 
where science speaks of progress, Chris- 
tianity speaks of perfection. — J. P. 
Thompson. 

So comprehensive are the doctrines of 
the Gospel, that they involve all moral 
truth known by man; so extensive are 
the precepts, that they require everj^ 
virtue, and forbid every sin. Nothing 
has been added either by the labors of 
philosophy or the progress of human 
knowledge. 

Christianity everywhere gives dignity 
to labor, sanctity to marriage, and 
brotherhood to man. — Where it may 
not convince, it enlightens; where it 
does not convert it restrains; where it 


does not renew, it refines; where it does 
not sanctify, it subdues and elevates. — 
It is profitable alike for this world, and 
for the world that is to come . — Lord 
Lawrence. 

Christianity is not a religion of trans- 
cendental abstraction, or brilliant specu- 
lation; its children are neither monks, 
mystics, epicureans, nor stoics. — ^It is 
the religion of loving, speaking, and do- 
ing, as well as believing. — ^It is a life as 
well as a creed.— It has a rest for the 
heart, a word for the tongue, a way 
for the feet, and a work for the hand. 
The same Lord who is the foundation 
of our hopes, the object of our faith, 
and the subject of our love, is also the 
model of our conduct, for “He went 
about doing good, leaving us an ex- 
ample that we should follow his steps.” 
— Cumming, 

^ It matters little whether or no Chris- 
tianity makes men richer. But it does 
make them truer, purer, nobler. It is 
not more wealth that the world wants, 
a thousandth part as much as it is more 
character; not more investments, but 
more integrity; not money, but man- 
hood; not regal palaces, but regal souls. 
— B. G. Beckwith. 

Give Christianity a common law 
trial; submit the evidence pro and con 
to an impartial jury under the direction 
of a competent court, and the verdict 
will ^ assuredly be in its favor . — Chief 
Justice Gibson. 

Christianity^ is the companion of 
liberty in all its conflicts — the cradle of 
its infancy, and the divine source of its 
claims . — De Tocqueville. 

The religion of Christ has made a Re- 
public like ours possible; and the more 
we have of this religion the better the 
Republic.— M. Field. 

However much the priestlings of 
science may prate against the Bible, the 
high priests of science are in accord 
with Christianity,— Pro/. Simpson. 

Independent of its connection with 
human destiny hereafter, the fate of re- 
publican government is indissolubly 
bound up with the fate of the Christian 
religion, and a people who reject its 
holy faith will find themselves the 
slaves of their own evil passions and of 
arbitrary power . — Lewis Cass. 

Christianity is the basis of republican 
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government, its bond of cohesion, and 
its life-giving law. — More than the 
Magna Charta itself the Gosoels are the 
roots of English liberty .—That Magna 
Charta, and the Petition of Right, with 
our completing Declaration, was pos- 
sible only because the Gospels had been 
before them. — R.S. Storrs, 

There is no leveler like Christianity, 
but it levels by lifting all who receive 
it to the lofty table-land of a true char- 
acter and of undying hope both for this 
world and the next. 

Prophecy and miracles argue the im- 
perfection of the state of the church, 
rather than its perfection. For they are 
means designed by God as a stay or 
support, or as a leading string to the 
church in its infancy, rather than as 
means adapted to it in its full growth. — 
Jonathan Edwards. 

Christianity will gain by every step 
that is taken in the knowledge of man. 
— Spurzheim, 

There never was found in any age of 
the world, either philosophy, or sect, or 
religion, or law, or discipline, which did 
so highly exalt the good of the com- 
munity, and increase private and par- 
ticular good as the holy Christian^ faith. 
— Hence, it clearly appears that it was 
one and the same God that gave the 
Christian law to men, who gave the 
laws of nature to the creatures. — 
Bacon, 

Christianity has no ceremonial.— It 
has forms, for forms are essential to 
order; but it disdains the folly of at- 
tempting to reinforce the religion of 
the heart by the antics of the body or 
mind.— CroZy. 

Christianity requires two things from 
every man who believes in it: first, to 
acquire property by just and righteous 
means, and second, to look not only on 
his own things, but also on the things 
of others.— H . J. Fan Dyke , 

With Christianity came a new civil- 
ization, and a' new order of ideas. — 
Tastes were cultivated, manners refined, 
views broadened, and natures spiritu- 
alized. — Azarias. 

Whatever may be said of the philoso- 
phy of Coleridge, his proof of the tmlh 
of Christianity was most simple and 
conclusive. — ^It consisted in the words, 
“Try it for yourself.” 


Christianity proves itself, a.s the sun 
is seen by its own light. — Its evidence 
is involved in its excellence. — Coleridge. 

The moral and religious system which 
Jesus Christ has transmit, ted to us, is the 
best the world has ever soon, or can 
see. — Franklin. 

When a man is opposed to Christi- 
anity, it is because Christianity is op- 
posed to him. Your inlidol is usually a 
person who resents the opposition of 
Christianity to that in his nature and 
life which Jesus came to rebuke and 
destroy . — Robert Hall. 

Christianity is intended to be the 
guide, the guardian, the companion of 
all our hours: to be the food of our 
immortal spirits; to be the serious oc- 
cupation of our whole cxistouco. — Jebb. 

The task and triumph of Christianity 
is to make men and ixations t.riio and 
just and upright m all their dealings, 
and to^ bring all law, as well as all con- 
duct, into siibjeclion and conformity 
to the law of God . — ILJ .Van Dyke. 

Christianity works while infidelity 
talks. She feeds the hungry, clothes 
the naked, visits and cheers the sick, 
and seeks the lost, while infidelity 
abuses her and babbles nonsense and 
profanity. thoir fruits yc shall 

know them .” — IL W. Ueecher. 

Had the doctrines of Josus been 
preached always as pure as t-hey came 
from his lips, the whole civilized world 
would now have been Christians. — 
Jefferson. 

After reading the doctrines of Plato, 
Socrates, or Aristotle, wo IVkJ t.hat the 
specific difference b(d,wet‘n t,lu‘ir -words 
and Christ's is the dirforeuco between 
an inquiry and a rovelabion . — Joseph 
Parker. 

^ Through its whole hisl.ory the Chris- 
tion religion has developed supreme 
affinities for best things. For the 
noblest culture, for purest moriils, for 
magnificent literatures, for most, finished 
civilizations, for moat energetic national 
temperaments, for most enterprising 
races, for the most virile and progressive 
stock of mind, it has manifest, ccl in*esiat- 
ible sympathies. Judging its future by 
its past, no other system of human 
thought has so splendid a destiny. It 
is the only system which possesses un- 
dying youth.— l.P/ieZps, 
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There’s not much practical Christi- 
anity in the man who lives on better 
terms with angels and seraphs, than 
with his children, servants, and neigh- 
bors.— W. Beecher. 

Whatever men may think of religion, 
the historic fact is, that in proportion as 
the institutions of Christianity lose 
their hold upon the multitudes, the 
fabric of society is in peril.— -A. T.Pier- 
son. 

The tendency of Christian ideas is to 
mental growth. — ^The mind must expand 
that takes them in with cordial sym- 
pathy. The conversion of Saul of Tar- 
sus wrought in him an intellectual as 
well as a moral revolution. — A. Phelps, 

Christianity has its best exponents in 
the lives of the saints.— It is only when 
our creeds pass into the iron of the 
blood that ^ they become vital and 
organic. — Faith if not transmuted into 
character, has lost its power. — C. L. 
Thompson. 

"Learn of me,” says the philosopher, 
" and ye shall find restlessness.” 
"Learn of me,” says Christ, "and ye 
shall find rest.” — Drummond. 

Christianity is the only system of 
faith which combines religious beliefs 
with corresponding principles of moral- 
ity. — ^It builds ethics on religion.— A. 
Phelps. 

Christianity as an idea begins with 
thinking of God in the same way that 
a true son thinks of his father; Christi- 
anity as a life, begins with feeling and 
acting toward God as a true son feels 
and acts toward his father. — C.H. Park- 
hurst. 

Christ built no church, wrote no 
book, left no money, and erected no 
monuments; yet show me ten square 
miles in the whole earth without Chris- 
tianity, where the life of man and the 
purity of women are respected, and I 
will give up Christianity.— Dnimmond. 

Christendom is accounted for only by 
Christianity; and Christianity burst too 
suddenly into the world to be of the 
world. — F. D, Huntington. 

Christianity always suits us well 
enough so long as 'we suit it. A mere 
mental difficulty is not hard to deal 
with. With most of us it is not reason 
that makes faith hard, but life. — Jenn 
Ingelow. 


Christianity is a missionary religion, 
converting, advancing, aggressive, en- 
compassing the world; a non-missionary 
church is in the bands of death . — Max 
Muller. 

li ever^ Christianity appears in its 
power it is when it erects its trophies 
upon the tomb; when it takes up its 
votaries where the world leaves them; 
and fills the breast with immortal hope 
in dying moments. — Robert Hall. 

The real security of Christianity is 
to be found in its benevolent morality; 
in its exquisite adaption to the human 
heart; in the facility with which it ac- 
commodates itself to the capacity of 
every human intellect; in the consola- 
tion which it bears to every house of 
mourning; and in the light with which 
it brightens the great mystery of the 
grave. — Macaulay. 

There was never law, or sect, or 
opinion did so much magnify goodness, 
as the Christian religion doth. — Bacon. 

Christianity ruined emperors, but 
saved peoples.— It opened the palaces 
of Constantinople to the barbarians, 
but it opened the doors of cottages to 
the consoling angels of Christ. — Musset. 

Christianity is intensely practical. — 
She has no trait more striking than her 
common sense. — Buxton. 

Christianity is the record of a pure 
and holy soul, humble, absolutely dis- 
interested, a truth-speaker, and bent on 
ser\dng, teaching, and uplifting men. — 
It teaches that to love the All-perfect is 
happiness. — Emerson. 

Christianity, rightly understood, is 
identical with the highest philosophy; 
the essential doctrines of Christianity 
are necessary and eternal truths of 
reason . — C olerid ge . 

The true social reformer is the faith- 
ful preacher of Christianity; and the 
only organization tmly potent for the 
perfection of Society, is the Christian 
Church.— I know of nothing which, ^ as 
a thought, is more superficial, or which, 
as a feeling, is better entitled to be 
called hatred of men, than that which 
disregards the influence of the gospel 
in its efforts for social good, or attempts 
to break its hold on mankind by de- 
stroying their faith in its living powers 
J. H. Seely e. 
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The true Christian is the true citizen, 
lofty of purpose, resolute in endeavor, 
ready for a hero’s deeds, but never look- 
ing down on his task because it is cast in 
the day of small things; scornful of base- 
ness, awake to his own duties as well as 
to his rights, following the higher law 
with reverence, and in this world doing 
ail that in his power lies, so that when 
death comes he may feel that mankind 
is in some degree better because he 
lived. — Theodore Eoosevelt. 

The steady discipline of intimate 
friendship with Jesus results in men be- 
coming like Him. — Dr* Harry Emerson 
Fosdick* 

We not only can be, but we must be 
Christians; only, however, if we recog- 
nize that Christianity is progressive his- 
torical development still in the making. 
—Rudolph Eucken, 

The way to preserve the peace of the 
church is to preserve its purity.— if. 
Henry. 

Surely the church is a place where one 
day’s truce ought to be allowed to the 
dissensions and animosities of man- 
kind. — Burke. 

The Church of Christ is the world’s 
onh" social hope and the sole promise 
of Peace. — General Sir Douglas Haig. 

Going to church doesn’t make you a 
Christian any more than going to a 
garage makes you an automobile. — 
W. A. “BilW" Sunday. 

American Catholics rejoice in our 
separation of Church and State; and I 
can conceive no combination of circum- 
stances likel}’' to arise which should make 
a union desirable either to Church or 
State, — Jaynes Cardinal Gibbons. 

Business checks up on itself frequently 
to be sure that it still is headed for its 
original goals. Is there not need for a 
similar check-up on the part of the 
church? — Bruce Barton. 

Man is not yet so transfigured that he 
has ceased to keep the window of his 
mind and heart open towards Jerusalem, 
Galilee, Mecca, Canterbury’, or Ph’mouth. 
The abstract proposal that we worship 
at any place where God lets down the 
ladder is not yet an adequate substitute 
for the deep desire to go up to some 
central ^ sanctuaiy where the religious 
artist vindicates a concrete universal in 


the realm of the spirit. — Willard L. 
Sperry. 

I never w’eary of great churches. It is 
my favorite kind of mountain scenery. 
Mankind was never so happily inspired 
as when it made a cathedral. — Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

I belong to the Great Church which 
holds the world within its starlit aisles; 
that claims the great and good of every 
race and clime; that finds with joy the 
grain of gold in every creed, and floods 
with light and love the germs of good in 
every’' soul. — Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Religion is a process of turning your 
skull into a tabernacle, not of going up 
to Jerusalem once a year, — Austin 
O’Malley. 

If the growth of modem science has 
taught anything to religion and to the 
modem world, it is that the method of 
progress is the method of evolution, not 
the method of revolution. Let every 
man reflect well on these things before 
he assists in stabbing to death, or in 
allowing to starve to death, organized 
religion in the United States.— Kobert 
Andrews Millikan. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.— He is happy 
whose circumstances suit his temper; 
but he is more excellent who can suit 
his temper to any circumstances. — 
Hume. 

Men are the sport of circumstances, 
when the circumstances seem the sport 
of men.— Byron. 

It is our relation to circumstances 
that determines their influence over us. 
— ^The same wind that cames one ves- 
sel into port may blow another off 
shore. — Bovee. 

A man is what the winds and tides 
have made him. — Jim Tully. 

One must follow circumstances, use 
the forces about us, do in a word what 
we find to do.—Anatole France. 

Most men and women have to take 
the way in life which happens to be open 
to them. They have neither the leisure 
nor the inclination to mark and digest 
the experiences which come their way. 
Only’' a few are free to select their paths 
and choose those which yield the richest- 
harvests of experience. — Sir Arthur 
Keith. 
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Circumstances are the rulers of the 
weak; they are but the instruments 
of the mse.'Samuel Lover. 

Circumstances form the character; 
but like petrifying waters they harden 
while they f‘orm.--L.E.Landon. 

Men are not altered by their circum- 
stances, but as they give them oppor- 
tunities of exerting what they are in 
themselves; and a powerful clown is a 
tyrant in the most ugly form in which 
he can possibly appear,“-;S^e^?tc. 

Occasions do not make a man either 
strong or weak, but they show what he 
is . — Thomas a Kempis. 

Circumstances I — I make circum- 

stances I— iV apoleon. 

CITIES. — ^The city is an epitome of 
the social world. — All the belts of civi- 
lization intersect along its avenues. — ^It 
contains the products of every moral 
zone and is cosmopolitan, not only in a 
national, but in a moral and spiritual 
sense. — E.N. Chapin. 

Cities force growth, ^ and make men 
talkative and ^ entertaining, but they 
make them artificial. — Emerson. 

The union of men in large masses is 
indispensable to the development^ and 
rapid growth of their higher faculties. — 
Cities have always been the fireplaces of 
civilization, whence light and heat 
radiated out into the dark, cold world. 
— Theodore Parker. 

God the first garden made, and Cain 
the first city. — Cowley. 

I have found by experience, that they 
who have spent all their lives in cities, 
contract not only^ an effeminacy of 
habit, but of thinking. — Goldsmith. 

If you suppress the exorbitant love of 
pleasure and money, idle curiosity, in- 
iquitous purpose, and wanton mirth, 
what a stillness would there be in the 
greatest cities. — Bruyere. 

The city has always been the decisive 
battle ground of civilization and re- 
ligion. It intensifies all the natural 
tendencies of man. From its fomented 
energies, as well as from its greater 
weight of numbers, the city controls. 
Ancient civilizations rose and fell with 
their leading cities. In modem times, 
it is hardly too much to say, “as goes 
the city so goes the world.”-— 8^. /.itfe- 
Pherson. 


I bless God for cities. — They have 
been as lamps of life along the path- 
ways of humanity and religion.— Within 
them, science has given birth to hei 
noblest discoveries. — ^Behind their walls, 
freedom has fought her noblest battles. 
— ^They have stood on the surface of 
the earth like great breakwaters, rolling 
back or turning aside the swelling tide 
of oppression. — Cities, indeed, have 
been the cradles of human liberty. — 
They have been the active sentries of 
almost all Church and state reformation. 
— Guthrie. 

^ If you would know and not be known, ^ 
live in a ciiy.— Colton. 

Men, by associating in large masses, 
as in camps and cities, improve their 
talents, but impair their virtues; and 
strengthen their minds, but weaken 
their morals.— 

The conditions of city life may be 
made healthy, so far as the physical 
constitution is concerned. — ^But tlrere is 
connected with the business of the city 
so much competition, so much rivalry, 
so much necessity for industiy, that I 
think it is a perpetual, chronic, w^hole- 
sale violation of natural law. — ^There 
are ten men that can succeed in the 
country, where there is one that can 
succeed in the city.— JJ. W. Beecher. 

^ Whatever makes men good Chris- 
tians, makes them good citizens. — 
Daniel Webster. 

There is no solitude more dreadful 
for a stranger, an isolated man, than a 
great city. — So many thousands of men, 
and not one friend. — Boiste. 

In the country, a man’s mind is free 
and easy, and at his own disposal; but 
in the city, the persons of friends and 
acquaintance, one’s own and other 
people’s business, foolish quarrels, cere- 
monies, visits, impertinent discourses, 
and a thousand other fopperies and 
diversions steal away the greatest part 
of our time, and leave no leisure for 
better and more necessary emplosnnent. 
Great towns are but a larger sort of 
prison to the soul, like cages to birds, 
or pounds to beasts. — Charron. 

CIVILITY.— (See “Courtesy.”) Ci- 
vility is a charm that attracts the love 
of all men; and too much is better than 
to show too little. — Bp. Home. 

The general principles of urbanity 
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politeness, or civility, have been the 
same in all nations; but the mode in 
which they are dressed is continually 
varying. The general idea of showing 
respect is by making yourself less; but 
the manner, whether by bowing the 
body, kneeling, prostration, pulling off 
the upper part of our dress, or taking 
away the lower, is a matter of custom. 
— Sir L Reynolds. 

While thou livest, keep a good 
tongue in thy head. — Shakespeare. 

The insolent civility of a proud man 
is, if possible, more shocking than his 
mdeness could be ; because he shows 
you by his manner, that he thinks it 
mere condescension in him, and that 
his goodness alone bestows upon^ you 
what you have no pretence to claim. — 
Chesterfield'. 

Nothing costs less, nor is cheaper, 
than the compliments of civility. — Ocr- 
vantes. 

When a great merchant of Liverpool 
was asked by what means he had con- 
trived to realize the largo fortune be 
possessed, his reply w^as, ^‘By one article 
alone, in which thou mayest deal too, 
if thou pleasest—it is civility,^ — 
Bentley. 

If a civil word or two will render a 
man happy, he must bo a wretch, in- 
deed, who will not give them to him. — 
Such a disposition is like lighting an- 
other man’s candle by one’s own, which 
loses none of its brilliancy by what the 
other gains. — Penn. 

CIVILIZATION.— All that is best in 
the civilization of to-da3% is the fruit 
of Christ’s appearance among men. — 
Daniel Webster. 

More than one of tlie strong nations 
may shoitly have to choose between 
a selfish secular civilization, whose God 
is science, and an unselfish civilization 
whose God is Christ. — R. D. Hitchcock. 

If you would civilize a man, begin 
with his grandmother. — Victor Hugo. 

Hers is the element or power of con- 
duct, of intellect and baowledge, of 
beauty, and of social life and manners, 
and all needful to build up a complete 
human life. — ^We have instincts respond- 
ing to them all, and requiring them aU, 
and we are perfectly civilized only when 
all these instincts of our_ nature — ^all 
these elements in our civilization have 


been adequately recognized and satis- 
fied. — Matthew Arnold. 

In order to civilize a people, it is 
necessaiy first to fix it, and this can- 
not be done without inducing it to 
cullivate the soil.— De Tocqueville. 

The most civilized people are as near 
to barbarism, as the most polished steel 
is to rust. — Nations, like metals, have 
only a superficial brilliancy.— 

The true test of civilization ^ is, not 
the census, nor the size of cities, nor 
the crops, but the kind of man that the 
country turns out. — Emerson. 

A sufiicient and sure method of civil- 
ization is the influence of good women. 
— Emerson. 

The ultimate tendency of civilization 
is toward barbarism. — Hare. 

The ease, the luxury, and the abun- 
dance of the highest state of civiliza- 
tion, are as productive of selfishness as 
the difficulties, the privations, and the 
sterilities of the lowest. — Colton. 

It is the triumph of civilization that 
at last communities have obtained such 
a mastery over natural laws that they 
drive and control them. The winds, 
the water, electricity, all aliens that in 
their wild fonn were dangerous, arc now 
controlled by human will, and are made 
useful servants. — H. W. Beecher. 

Civilization is the upward struggle of 
mankind, in which millions are trampled 
to death that thousands may mount on 
their bodies. — Balfour. 

Nations, like individuals, live or die, 
but civilization cannot perish. — Mazzini. 

The old Hindoo saw, in his dream, 
the human race led out to its various 
fortunes. — ^First, men were in chains, 
that went back to an iron hand — then 
he saw them led by threads from the 
brain, which went upward to an unseen 
hand. The first was despotism, iron, 
and ruling by force.— The last was 
civilization, ruling by ideas. — Wendell 
Phillips. 

No civilization other than that which 
is Christian, is worth seeking or posses- 
sing .—Bismerefc. 

The post office, with its educating 
energy, augmented by cheapness, and 
yarded by a certain religious sentiment 
in mankind, so that the power of a 
wafer, or a drcjp of wax guards a letter 
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as it flies over sea and land, and bears 
it to its address as if a battalion of 
artillery had brought^ it, I look upon as 
a first measure of civilization. — Emerson, 
With Christianity came a new civi- 
lization and a new order of ideas.— 
Tastes wove cultivated, manners refined, 
views broadened, and natures spiritual- 
ized. — Azarias. 

Christianity has carried civilization 
along with it, whithersoever it has gone. 
— And as if to show that the latter 
does not depend on physical causes, 
some of the countries, the most civilized 
in the days of Augustus, are now in a 
state of hopeless barbarism.— jEfare. 

No true civilization can be expected 
permanently to continue which is not 
based on the great principles of Chris- 
tianity.— r?'2/on Edwards, 
CI/EANLIWESS. — Cleanliness of 
body was ever esteemed to proceed from 
a due reverence to God.— Bacon. 

Certainly, this is a duty— not a sin. — 
Cleanliness is, indeed, next to Godliness. 
—John Wesley. 

Let thy mind’s sweetness have its 
operation upon thy body, thy clothes, 
and thy habitation.— if erber^. 

The consciousness of clean linen is, in, 
jind of itself, a source of moral strength, 
second only to that of a clean con- 
science. — well-ironed collar or a 
fresh glove has carried many a man 
through an emergency in which a 
wrinkle or a rip would have defeated 
him. — E. S. Phelps. 

Even from the body’s purity the 
mind receives a secret sympathetic aid. 
— Thomson. 

So great is the effect of cleanliness 
upon man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. — ^Virtue never dwelt 
long with filth; nor do I believe there 
ever was a i^crson scrupulously atten- 
tive to cle;mlincss who was a consum- 
mate villain. — lluv/ijord. 

Beauty commonly produces love, but 
cleanliness presor'/es it.— Age itself is 
not unamiablo while it is preserved 
clean and unsullied — like a piece of 
metal constantly kept smooth and 
bright, which we look on with more 
pleasure than on a new vessel cankered 
with rust. — xiddison. 

Cleanliness maj^ bo recommended as 


a mark of politeness, as it produces af- 
fection, and as it bears analogy to 
purity of mind.— As it renders us agree- 
able to others, so it makes us easy to 
ourselves. — ^It is an excellent preserv- 
ative of health; and several vices, de- 
structive both to body and mind, are 
inconsistent with the habit of it. — 
Addison. 

- CLEMENCY.— Clemen(^ is not only 
the privilege, the honor, and the duty 
of a prince, but it is also his security, 
and better than all his garrisons, forts, 
and guards to preserve himself and his 
dominions in safety. — ^It is the brightest 
jewel in a monarch’s crown. — Stretch, 

Lenity will operate with greater force, 
in some instances, than rigor. — ^It is, 
therefore, my first wish, to have my 
whole ^ conduct distinguished by it. — 
Washington. 

Clemency, which we make a virtue 
of, proceeds sometimes from vanity, 
sometimes from indolence, often from 
fear, and almost always from a mixture 
of all three. — Rochefoucauld. 

As meekness moderates anger, so 
clemency moderates punishment. — 
Stretch. 

In general, indulgence for those we 
know, is rarer than pity for those we 
know not. — Rivarol. 

Clemency is profitable for all; mis- 
chiefs contemned lose their force.— 
Stretch. 

CLOUDS. — Those playful fancies of 
the mighty sky.— Albert Smith. 

That looked as though an angel, in 
bis upward flight, had left his mantle 
floating in mid-air.— Joawi-a Baillie, 

My God, there go the chariots in 
which thou ridest forth to inspect thy 
gardens, meadows, forests, and 
plains. — ^They are the curtains, which, 
at thy good pleasure, thou drawest as 
a covering over the plants, that they 
may not be withered and destroyed by 
the heat; and not seldom are they the 
arsenal in which thou keepest thine 
artillery of^ thunder and lightning, at 
times to strike the children of men with 
reverential awe, or inflict on them some 
great punishment. — Gotthold. 

COMFORT. — Of all created comforts 
God is the leader; you are the bor- 
rower, not the owner. — Rutherford. 
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It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
of eomnion comfort, which by daily 
ttse has almost lost its sense; and yet, 
on the ear of him who thought to die 
unmourned, it will fall like the choicest 
music. — Taljourd* 

I have enjoj’ed many of the com- 
forts of life, none of which I wish to 
esteem lightly; yet I confess I know not 
any joy that is so dear to me, that so 
fully satisfies the inmost desires of my 
mind, that so enlivens, refines, and 
elevates my whole natoe, as that which 
I derive from religion — faith in 
God.—May this God be thy God, thy 
refuge, thy comfort, as he has been 
miner— Lavater. 

Most of our comforts grow up be- 
tween our crosses. — Young. 

The comforts we enjoy here below, 
are not like the anchor in the bottom 
of the sea, that holds fast in a storm, 
but like the flag upon the top of the 
mast, that turns with every wind.— C, 
Love. 

Giving comfort under affliction re- 
quires that penetration into the human 
mind, joined to that experience which 
Icnows how to soothe, how to reason, 
and how to ridicule, taking the utmost 
care not to apply those arts improperly. 
— Fielding. 

COMMANDERS. — He who rules 
must humor full as much as he com- 
mands . — George Eliot. 

It is better to have a lion at the head 
of an army of sheep, than a sheep at 
the head of an army of lions . — De Foe. 

The right of commanding is no longer 
a.n advantage^ transmitted by nature; 
like an inheritance, it is the fruit of 
labors, the price of courage. — Voltaire. 

A brave captain is as a root, out of 
which, as branches, the courage of his 
soldiers doth spring.— fifzr P. Sidney. 

A man must require just and reason- 
able things if he would see the scales of 
obedience properly trimmed. — ^From 
orders which are improper, springs re- 
sistance which is not easily overcome. — 
Basa. 

COMMERCE. — am wonderfully de- 
lighted to see a body of men thriving in 
their own fortunes, and at the same 
time promoting the public stock; or, in 
othpr words, raisinjg estates for their 


own families by bringing into theii 
country whatever is wanting, and carry- 
ing out of it whatever is superfluous.— 
Addison. 

Perfect freedom is as necessary to the 
health and vigor of commerce, as it is 
to tlie health and vigor of citizenship.— 
Patrick Henry. 

Commerce tends to wear ofC those prej- 
udices which maintain destruction and 
animosity between nations.— It softens 
and polishes the manners of -men. — ^It 
unites them by one of the strongest of 
all ties — the desire of supplying their 
mutual wants. — disposes them to 
peace by establishing in every state an 
order of citizens bound by their interest 
to be the guardians of public tranquil- 
lity. — F. W. Robertson. 

Commerce has made all winds her 
messengers; all climes her tributaries; 
all people her servants . — Tryon Edwards. 

Commerce may well be termed the 
younger sister, for, in all emergencies, 
she looks to agriculture both for defence 
and for supply. — Colton. 

Every dollar spent for missions has 
added hundreds to the commerce of the 
world. — N. G. Clark. 

It may almost be held that the hope 
of commercial gain has done nearly as 
much for the cause of truth, as even the 
love of truth itself. — Bovee. 

A well regulated commerce is not like 
law, physic, or divinity, to be over- 
stocked with hands; but, on the con- 
trary, flourishes by multitudes, and gives 
employment to all its professors.— 
Addison, 

A statesman may do much for com- 
merce — ^most, by leaving it alone. — A 
river never flows so smoothly as when 
it follows its own course, without either 
aid or check. — Let it make its own bed; 
it will do so better than you can. 

Commerce defies every wind, outrides 
every tempest and invades every zone. 
^Bancroft. 

Commerce is no missionary to carry 
more or better than you have at home. 
—But what you have at home, be it 
gospel, or be it drunkenness, commerce 
carries the world over. — E. E. Hale. 

COMMON SENSE.— (See « Sense.”)' 

Common sense is, of all kinds, the 
most uncommon. — ^It implies good judg* 
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ment, sound discretion, and time and 
practical wisdom ap;^lied to common 
life . — Try on Edwards* 

Fine sense, and exalted sense, are not 
half as useful as common sense. — ^There 
are forty men of wit to one man of 
sense. — ^He that will carry nothing about 
him but gold, will be every day at a 
loss for readier change.—Pope. 

To act with common sense according 
to the moment, is the best wisdom I 
know; and the best philosophy is to do 
one’s duties, take the world as it comes, 
submit respectfully to one’s lot; bless 
the goodness that has given us so much 
happiness with it, whatever it is; and 
despise affectation. — Walpole* 

Common sense is the knack of seeing 
things as they are, and doing things as 
they ought to be done. — C. E. Stowe. 

“Knowledge, without common sense,” 
says Lee, is “ folly; without method, it is 
waste; without kindness, it is fanati- 
cism; without religion, it is death.” But 
with common sense, it is wisdom; with 
method, it is power; with charity, it is 
beneficence; with religion, it is virtue, 
and life, and peace. — Farrar. 

If a man can have only one kind of 
sense, let him have common sense. — ^If 
he has that and uncommon sense too, 
he is not far from genius,— F, W. 
Beecher. 

He was one of those men who possess 
almost every gift, except the gift of the 
power to use them.— C. Kingsley. 

The crown of all faculties is common 
sense.— It is not enough to do the right 
thing, it must be done at the right time 
and place. — ^Talent knows what to do; 
tact knows when and how to do it. — W. 
Matthews. 

The figure which a man makes in life, 
the reception which he meets with in 
company, the esteem paid him by his 
acquaintance — all these depend as much 
upon his good sense and judgment, as 
upon any other part of his character. 
A man of the best intentions, and farth- 
er removed from all injustice and 
violence, would never bo able to make 
himself much regarded, without a moder- 
ate share of parts and understanding. — 
Hume. 

Common sense is only a modification 
of talent. — Genius is an exaltation of it. 


— ^The difference is, therefore, in degrees 
not nature. — Bulwer. 

No man is quite sane. ^ Each has a 
vein of folly in his composition — a slight 
determination of blood to the head, to 
make sure of holding him hard to some 
one point which he has taken to heart, — 
Emerson. 

If common sense has not the brilliancy 
of the sun, it has the fixity of the stars. 
— Caballero. 

One pound of learning requires ten 
pounds of common sense to apply it.— 
Persian Proverb. 

If you haven’t grace, the Lord can 
give it to you. — ^If you haven’t learning, 
I’ll help you to get it. — But if you 
haven’t common sense, neither I, nor the 
Lord can give it to you, — John Brown 
(of Haddington, to his students). 

COMMUNISM. — ^T^^hat is a commun- 
ist? — One who has yearnings for equal 
division of unequal earnings. — Midler or 
bungler, he is willing to fork out his 
penny and pocket your shilling.— 
ezer Elliott. 

Your levelers wish to level down as 
far as themselves. — ^But they cannot 
bear leveling up to themselves. — They 
would all have some people under them. 
— Why not then have some people 
above them? — Johnson. 

Communism possesses a language 
which every people can understand. — 
Its elements are hunger, en\o^, and 
death. — H eine. 

COMPANIONSHIP.— (See “Associ- 
ates.”) 

Good company, and good discourse 
are the very sinews of virtue. — Izaah 
Walton. 

It is good discretion not to make too 
much of any man at the first, because 
one cannot hold out in that proportion, 
— Bacon. 

It is expedient to have an acquaint- 
ance with those who have looked into 
the world; who know men, understand 
business, and can give you good intelli- 
gence and good advice when they are 
wanted. — Bp. Horne. 

Be cautious with whom you associate, 
and never give your company or your 
confidence to those of whose good prin- 
ciples you are not sure. — Bp. Colendge. 

No company is prefp’-able to bad, be- 
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cause we are more apt to catch the 
vices of others than their virtues, as 
disease is far more contagious than 
heaJth. — Colton. 

What is companionship where noth- 
ing that improves the intellect is com- 
municated, and where the larger heart 
contracts itself to the model and dimen- 
sion of the smaller? — Landor. 

Wicked companions invite and lure 
us to hell.-^Fielding. 

No man can possibly improve in any 
company for which he has not respect 
enough to be under some degree of 
restraint . — C lies ter fie Id, 

No man can be provident of his 
time, who is not prudent in the choice 
of his company . — Jeremy Taylor. 

Evil companions are the devil’s 
agents whom he sends abroad into the 
world to debauch virtue, and to advance 
his kingdom; and b}'' these ambassadors 
he effects more than he could in his own 
person . — Anthony Horneck, 

Take rather than give the tone of the 
company you are in. — ^If you have parts, 
you will show them, more or less, upon 
every subject; and if you have not, you 
had better talk sillily upon a subject of 
other people’s choosing than of your 
OTTm.^Chesterfield, 

The most agreeable of all companions 
is a simple, frank man, without any 
high pretensions to an oppressive great- 
ness; one who loves life, and under- 
stands the use of it; obliging, alike, at 
all hours; above all, of a golden temper, 
and steadfast as an anchor. — ^For such 
an one we gladly exchange the greatest 
genius, the most brilliant wit, the pro- 
foundest thinker.— Xess?>if7. 

COMPARISON. — ^If we rightly esti- 
mate what we call good and evil, we 
shall find it lies much in comparison. — 
Locke. 

The superiority of some men is 
merely local. — ^They ai-e great because 
their associates are little. — Johnson. 

When the moon shone we did not 
see the candle: so doth the greater 
gloo^ dim the less.— A substitute shines 
lightly as a king until a king be b3^ and 
then^ his state empties itself, as doth 
an inland brook into the main of 
waters. — Shakespeare. 

COMPASSION. — There never was 


any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not also tender and compassionate. 
^South. 

It is the crown of justice and the 
glory, where it may kill with right, to 
save with pity . — Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

The dew of compassion is a tear. — 
Byron. 

CJompassion to an offender who has 
grossly violated the laws, is, in effect, a 
cruelty to the peaceable subject who 
has observed them. — Junim. 

Man may dismiss compassjoii from 
his heart, but God will never . — Cow per. 

COMPENSATION.— There is wisdom 
in the saying of Felt-ham, that tiio wliolo' 
creation is kept in order by Jiijcovd, 
and that vicissitude maintains Ujj 
world. — Many evils bring many Lloss- 
ings. — Manna drops in the wiiderness. 
— Corn grows in Canaan. — Wilhnott. 

All advantages are attended with dis- 
advantages. — ^A universal compensation 
prevails in all conditions of being and 
existence.— //wwc . 

No evil is without its compensation. 
—The less money, the loss trouble.— 
The less favo..', the less envy. — Even in 
those cases which put us out of wits, it 
is not the loss itself, but the estimate 
of the loss that troubles us.— 8 cncca. 

Whatever difference may appear in 
the fortunes of mankind, there is, never- 
theless, a certain compensation of good 
and evil which makes them equal. — W. 
Rochefoucauld. 

If the poor man cannot always got 
meat, the rich man cannot always di- 
gest it. — Giles. 

If poverty makes man groan, lie 
yawns in opulence.— When fortune ex- 
empts us from labor, nature overwhelms 
us xnth time. — Rivarol. 

When you are disposed to be vain of 
your mental acquirements, look up to 
those who are more accomplished than 
jmurself, that you may be fired with 
emulation; but when you feel dissatis- 
fied with your circumstances, look down 
on those beneath you, that you may 
learn contentment — H. More. 

When fate has allowed to any Tnim 
more than one great gift, accident or 
necessity seems usually to contrive that 
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one shall encumber and impede the 
other. — Swinburne. 

As there is no worldly gain without 
some loss, so there is no worldly loss 
without some gain. — ^If thou hast lost 
thy wealth, thou hast lost some trouble 
with it, — If thou art degraded from thy 
honor, thou art likewise freed from the 
stroke of envy.— If sickness hath blurred 
thy beauty, it hath delivered thee from 
pride.— Set the allowance against the 
loss and thou shalt find no loss great. — 
He loses little or nothing who reseri'^es 
himself. — Quarles. 

COMPLACENCY, — Complaisance 
renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It 
smootlis distinction, sweetens conversa- 
tion, and makes every one in the com- 
pany pleased with himself. It produces 
good nature and mutual benevolence, 
encourages the timorous, soothes the tur- 
bulent, humanizes the fierce, and distin- 
guishes a society of civilized persons 
from a confusion of savages. — Addison. 

Complacency is a coin by the aid of 
which all the world can, for want of es- 
sentia.! means, pay its club bill in society. 
— It is necessary,^ however, that it may 
lose nothing of its merits, to associate 
judgment and prudence with it.—VoU 
taire. 

Complaisance, though in itself it be 
scarce reckoned in the number of, moral 
virtues, is that which gives a luster to 
eveiy talent a man can be possessed of. 
— 1 would advise eveiy man of learn- 
ing, who would not appear a more 
scholar or philosopher, to make himself 
master of this social virtue.— Addfsow. 

Complaisance pleases all; prejudices 
none; adorns wit; renders humor agree- 
able; augments friendship; redoubles 
love; and united with justice and gen- 
erosity, becomes the secret chain of the 
society of mankind. — M. de Scuden. 

COMPLAINING.— We do not wisely 
when WG vent complaint and censure. — 
We ciy out for a little pain, when we 
do but smile for a great deal of con- 
tentment. — Feltham. 

Every one must see daily instances of 
people who complain from a mere habit 
of complaining; and make their friends 
uneasy, and strangers merr3^ b3'’ murmur- 
ing at evils that do not exist, and repin- 


ing at grievances which they do not 
really feel. — Graves. 

I will chide no brother in the world 
but myself, against whom I know most 
faults. — Shakespeare. 

The man who is fond of complaining, 
likes to remain amid the objects of his 
vexation. — ^It is at the moment that he 
declares them insupportable that he will 
most strongly revolt against every means 
proposed for his deliverance. — ^This is 
what suits him. — ^He asks nothing better 
than to sigh over his position and to 
remain in it.— Guizot. 

1 will not be as those who spend the 
day in complaining of headache, and the 
night in drinking the wine that gives 
it. — Goethe. 

Murmur at nothing: if our ills are 
irreparable, it is ungrateful; if remedi- 
less, it is vain. A Christian builds his 
fortitude on a better foundation than 
stoicism; he is pleased with evcr3rthing 
that happens, because he knows it could 
not happen unless it had first pleased 
God and that which pleases Him must 
be the best. — Colton. 

The usual fortune of complaint is to 
excite contempt more than pity. — John- 
son. 

I have always despised the whining 
yelp of complaint, and the cowardly 
feeble resolve. — Burns. 

COMPLIMENTS, — Compliinents are 
only lies in court clothes. — Sterling. 

A deserved and discriminating com- 
pliment is often one of the strongest 
encouragements and incentives to the 
diffident and self-distrustful . — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

A compliment is usually accompanied 
with a bow, as if to beg pardon for pay- 
ing it. — Hare. 

Compliments of congratulation are al- 
ways kindly taken, and cost nothing but 
pen, ink, and paper. I consider them 
as draughts upon good breeding, where 
the exchange is always greatly in favor 
of the drawer. — Chesterfield. 

Compliments which we think are de- 
served, we accept only as debts, with in- 
difference; but those which, conscience 
informs iis we do not merit, we receive 
with the same gratitude that we do fa- 
vors given away. — Goldsmith. 

COMPROMISE. — Compromise is bufc 
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the sacrifice of one right or good in the 
hope of retaining another, — ^too often 
ending in the loss of hothr—Tryon Ed- 
v:ards. 

From the beginning of our history the 
countiy has been afflicted with compro- 
mise. It is by compromise that human 
rights have been abandoned. I insist 
that this shall cease. The countiy needs 
repose after all its trials,* it deserves re- 
pose. And repose can only be found in 
everlasting principles. — Charles Sumner. 

CONCEALMENT.— (See "Crime.”) 
To conceal anything from those to whom 
I am attached, is not in my nature.— I 
can never close my lips where I have, 
■opened my heart. — Dichens. 

He who can conceal his joys, is greater 
than he who can hide his griefs. — Lava- 
ter. 

It is great cleverness to know how to 
conceal our cleverness. — Rochefoucauld. 

" Thou shalt not get found out ” is 
not one of God’s commandments; and 
no man can be saved by trying to keep 
it.— Leonard Bacon. 

CONCEIT. — (See "Self-conceit.”) 
Conceit is the most contemptible, and 
one of the most odious qualities in the 
world.— It is vanity driven from all other 
shifts, and forced to appeal to itself for 
admiration. — H azlitt. 

It is wonderful how near conceit is to 
insanity I — Jerrold. 

Wind pufis up empty bladders; opin- 
ion, fools. — Socrates. 

He who gives himself airs of impor- 
tance, exhibits the credentials of impo- 
tence.— jLai;aier. 

The overweening self-respect of con- 
ceited men relieves others from the duty 
of respecting them at all. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

Conceit is to nature, what paint is to 
beauty; it is not only needless, but it 
impairs what it would improve. — Pope. 

The more one speaks of himself, the 
less he likes to hear another talked of. 
— Lavater. 

They say that every one of us be- 
lieves in his heart, or would like to have 
others believe, that he is something 
which he is not. — Thackeray. 

Conceit and confidence are both of 
them cheats.— The first always imposes 


on itself; the second frequently deceives 
others. — Zimmerman. 

A man — ^poet, prophet, or whatever he 
may be — ^readily persuades himself of his 
right to all the worship that is volun- 
tarily tendered, — Hawthorne. 

None are so seldom found alone, or 
are so soon tired of their own company, 
as those coxcombs who are on the best 
terms with themselves. — Colton. 

No man was ever so much deceived 
by another, as by himself. — Greville. 

Eveiy man, however little, makes a 
figure in his own eyes. — Home. 

It is the admirer of himself, and not 
the admirer of virtue, that thinks him- 
self superior to others. — Plutarch. 

The weakest spot in every man is 
where he thinks himself to be the wisest. 
— Emmons. 

The best of lessons, for a good many 
people, would be, to listen at a key-hole. 
—It is a pity for such that the practice 
is dishonoi'able. — Mad. Swctchine. 

If he could only see how small a va- 
cancy his death would leave, the proud 
man would think less of the place he 
occupies in his life-time. — Legouve. 

One’s self-satisfaction is an untaxed 
kind of property, which it is very un- 
pleasant to find depreciated. — George 
Eliot. 

If its colors were but fast colors, self- 
conceit would be a most comfortable 
quality.— But life is so humbling, morti- 
fying, disappointing to vanity, that a 
great man’s idea of himself gets washed 
out of him by the time he is forty.— (7. 
Buxton. 

I’ve never any pity for conceited 
people, because I think they carry their 
comfort about with them. — George Eliot. 

Conceit may puff a man up, but can 
never prop him up. — Euskin. 

We uniformly think too well of our- 
selves. But self-conceit is specially the 
mark of a small and narrow mind. GreaL 
and noble natures are most free from 
it. 

CONDUCT. — Conduct is the great 
profession. Behavior is the perpetual 
revealing of us. What a man does, tells 
us what he is. — F. D. Huntington. 

If we do npt weigh and consider 
what end life is given us. and thereupon 
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orc^er and dispose it arigTit, pretend what 
we will as to arithmetic, we do not, and 
cannot number our da3"s in the narrow- 
est and most limited signification. — CZar- 
endon. 

It is not enough that you form, and 
even follow the most excellent rules for 
conducting yourseK in the world; jmu 
must, also, know when to deviate from 
diem, and where lies the exception. — 
Greville* 

Fools measure actions, after they are 
done, by the event; wise men before- 
hand, by the rules of reason and right. 
The former look to the end, to judge of 
the act. Let me look to the act, and 
leave the end with God.— Bp. HalL 

The integrity of men is to be measured 
by their conduct, not by their profes- 
sions. — Junius, 

I will govern my life and my thoughls 
as if the whole world were to see the 
one and read the other. — For w^hat does 
it signify to make anything a secret to 
my neighbor, when to God, who is the 
searcher of our hearts, all our privacies 
are open,— /Seneca. 

Every one of us, whatever our specu- 
lative opinions, knows better than he 
practices, and recognizes a better law 
than he obeys. — Froude. 

In all the affairs of life let it be your 
great care, not to hurt your mind, or 
offend your judgment. — ^And this rule, 
if observed carefully in all your deport- 
ment, will be a mighty security to you 
in your undertakings,— Bp^cZcZw 5 . 

All the while that thou livest ill, thou 
hast the trouble, distraction, and incon- 
veniences of life, but not the sweet and 
true use of it. — Fuller, 

CONFESSION. — A man should never 
be ashamed to own he has been in the 
wrong, which is but sa3dng, in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he 
was yesterda3^ — Poy)e, 

The confession of evil works is the 
first beginning of good works. — Augm- 
tine. 

Why docs no man confess his vices? — 
because he is yet in them. — ^It is for a 
waking man to tell his dream. — Seneca. 

Be not ashamed to confess that 3mii 
have been in the wrong. It is but own^ 
ing what you need not be ashamed of — 
that you now have more sense than you 


had before, to see your error; more hu- 
milit3' to acknowledge it, more grace to 
correct it. — Seed. 

^ If thou wouldst be justified, acknowl- 
edge thine injustice. — ^He that confesses 
his sin, begins his journey toward salva- 
tion. — ^He that is sorry for it, mends his 
pace. — He that forsakes it, is at his jour- 
ney’s end. — Quarles. 

•» It is not our wrong actions which it 
requires courage to confess, so much^ as 
those which are ridiculous and foolish. 
— Rousseau. 

Confession of sin comes from the of- 
fer of mercy. — Mercy displayed causes 
confession to flow, and confession flowing 
opens the way for mercy. — ^If I have not 
a contrite heart, God’s mercy will never 
be mine; but if God had not manifested 
his mercy in Christ, I could never have 
had a contrite heart. — Arnot. 

CONFIDENCE. — Trust men and 
the3'- will be true to you; treat them 
greater and they will show themselves 
great.— 

I think I have learned, in some degree 
at least, to disregard the old maxim 
not get othei-s to do what you 
can do yourself.” My motto on the 
other hand is, “do not do that which 
others can do as well.”— BooZber T. 
Washington. 

Trust not him that hath once broken 
faitii. — Shakespeare. 

He that does not respect confidence 
will never find happiness in his path. — 
The belief in virtue vanishes from his 
heart; the source of nobler actions be- 
comes extinct in him.— Aufenberp. 

Confidence is a plant of slow growth; 
especially in an aged bosom. — Johnson. 

Trust him with little, who, without 
proofs, trusts you with everything, or 
when he has proved you, with nothing. — 
Lavnter. 

When young, we trust ourselves too 
much; and we trust others too little 
when old. — ^Rashness is the error of 
youth; timid caution of age. — Manhood 
is the isthmus between the two extremes 
— the ripe and fertile season of action 
when, only, we can ^ hope to find the 
head to contrive, united with the hand 
to execute. — Colton. 

Society is built upon trust, and tawsi 
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tip OIL confidsnco in one anotlier s integ- 
rity. — South, 

All confidence is dangerous, if it is 
not entire; we ought on most occasions 
to speak all, or conceal all. We have 
already too much disclosed our secrets 
to a man, from whom we think any one 
single circumstance, is to be concealed. — 
Bruyere. 

Let us have a care not to disclose our 
hearts to those who shut up theirs 
against us. — Beaumont. 

Fields are won by those who believe 
in winning. — T. W. Higginson. 

They can conquer who believe they 
can. — Dryden. 

Confidence imparts a wondrous m- 
spiration to its possessor. — It bears him 
on in security, either to meet no danger, 
or to find matter of glorious trial. — 
Milton. 

The human heart, at whatever age, 
opens only to the heart that opens in re- 
turn. — Maria Edgeworth. ^ 

Confidence in one’s seif, though the 
chief nurse of magnanimity, doth not 
leave the care of necessary furniture for 
it; of all the Grecians, Homer doth make 
Achilles the best armed.— P. Sidney. 

I could never pour out my inmost soul 
without reserve to any human being, 
without danger of one day repenting my 
confidence. — Bums. 

There are cases in which a man would 
be ashamed not to have been imposed 
upon. There is a confidence necess^ 
to human intercoui’se, and without which 
men are often more injured by their own 
suspicions, than they could be by the 
perady of others.-— Pz/ribc. 

Seif-trust is the essence of heroism. — 
Emerson. 

Confidence, in conversation, has a 
greater share than wit. — Roche joucauld. 

Confidence in another man’s virtue, is 
no^ slight evidence of one’s own. — Mon^^ 
taigne. 

If we are truly prudent we shall cher- 
ish those noblest and happiest of our 
tendencies — ^to love and to confide. — 
Bulwer. 

Trust him little who praises all; hirr) 
less who censures all; and hirn least 
who is indifferent to all. — Lavater. 

To confide, even though to be be- 


trayed, is much bottor than to learn 
only to conceal.— In the one case your 
neighbor wrongs you; — ^Imt in the oLhov 
you are perpetually doing injustice to 
yourself. — Simms . 

Never put much confidence in such ai? 
put no confidence in others. A man 
prone to suspect evil is mostly looking 
in his neighbor for what he sees in 
himself. As to the pure all things are 
pure, even so to the impure all things 
are impure. — Hare. 

All confidence which is not absolute 
and entire, is dangerous. — There are few 
occasions but where a man ought either 
to say all, or conceal all; for, how little 
soever you have revealed of your secret 
to a friend, you have already said too 
much if you think it not safe to make 
him puv:/ to all particulars. — Bvauviont. 

CONSCIENCE. — Conscience! con-« 
science! man’s most faithful friend!—. 
Crabbe. 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. 
^Byron. 

Conscience is the reason, employed 
about questions of right and wrong, and 
accompanied with tho sentiments of ap- 
probation or condernnalion. — Whcwcll. 

A tender conscience is an inestimablo 
blessing; that is, a conscience not only 
quick to discern what is evil, but in- 
stantly to shun it, as tho eyelid closes 
itself against the mote. — N. Adams. 

The truth is not so much that man has 
conscience, as that conscience has man, 
— Dorner. 

It is far more important to me to pre- 
serve an unblemished conscience than to 
compass any object however great. — 
Charming. 

He will easily be content and at peace, 
whose _ conscience is pure. — Thomas a 
Kempis. 

Conscience is_ God’s vicegerent on 
earth, and, within the limited jurii-!< fic- 
tion given to it, it partakes of his in- 
finite wisdom and speaks in his Lone (jf 
absolute command. It is a revel at ion 
of the being of a God, a divine voif'(> 
in the human soul, making known tho 
presence of its rightful sovereign, the 
author of the law of holiness and truili. 
— Bowen. 

I feel within me a peace above tdi 
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earthly dignities, a still and quiet con- 
science. — Shakespeare. 

If conscience smite thee once, it is an 
admonition; if twice, it is a condemna- 
tion. 

What other dungeon is so dark as one’s 
own heart! What jailer so inexorable 
as one’s self! — Hawthorne. 

A good conscience is a continual 
Christmas.— FmnAiZm. 

Conscience is merely our own judg- 
ment of the right or wrong of our ac- 
tions, and so can never be a safe guide 
unless enlightened by the word of God. 
— Tryon Edwards. 

We cannot live better than in seeking 
to become better, nor more agreeably 
than in having a clear conscience. — Soc- 
rates. 

The voice of conscience is so delicate 
that it is easy to stifle it; but it is also 
so clear that it is impossible to mistake 
it.— Mad. de Stael. 

Conscience is the voice of the soul, as 
the passions are the voice of the body. — 
No wonder they often contradict each 
other. — Rousseau. 

A conscience void of offence, before 
God and man, is an inheritance for eter- 
nity . — Daniel Webster. 

A good conscience is the palace of 
Christ; the temple of the Holy Ghost; 
the paradise of delight; the standing 
Sabbath of the saints. — Augustine. 

To endeavor to domineer over con- 
science, is to invade the citadel of 
heaven.— CAarZes V. 

Conscience is the true vicar of Christ 
in the soul; a prophet in its informa- 
tion; a monarch in its peremptoriness; 
a priest in its blessings or anathemas, ac- 
cording as we obey or disobey it.—/. 
Newman. 

Conscience, in most men, is but the 
anticipation of the opinions of others. — 
Taylor. 

No man ever offended his own con- 
science, but first or last it was revenged 
upon him for it. — South. 

Conscience, honor, and credit, are all 
in our interest; and without the concur- 
rence of the former, the latter are but 
impositions upon ourselves and others. 
—Steele. 

There is no future pang can deal that 


I justice on the self-condemned, he deals 
I on his ov/n Byron. 

If any speak ill of thee, flee home to 
thine own conscience, and examine thine 
heart; if thou be guilty, it is a just cor- 
rection ; if not guilty, it is a fair instruc- 
tion. Make use of both — so shalt thou 
distil honey out of gall, and out of an 
open enemy make a secret friend. — 
Quarles. 

'We never do evil so thoroughly and 
heartily as when led to it by an honest 
but perverted, because mistaken, con- 
science. — Tryon Edwards. 

Conscience is a great ledger book in 
which all our offences are written and 
registered, and which time reveals to 
the sense and feeling of the offender. — 
Burton. 

Our conscience is a fire within us, and 
our sins as the fuel ; instead of warming, 
it will scorch us, unless the fuel be re- 
moved, or the heat of it be allayed by 
penitential tears.—/. M. Mason. 

There is no witness so terrible — ^no ac- 
cuser so powerful as conscience which 
dwells within xi3.Sophocles. 

Conscience, true as the needle to the 
pole points steadily to the pole-star of 
God’s eternal justice, reminding the soul 
of the fearful realities of the life to 
come. — E. H. GilUtt. 

He that is conscious of crime, however 
bold by nature, becomes a coward. — 
Menander. 

Conscience warns us as a friend before 
it punishes as a judge. — Stanislaus. 

Conscience tells us that we ought to 
do right, but it does not tell us what 
right is — ^that we are taught by God’s 
word. — H. C. Trumbull. 

That conscience approves of any given 
course of action, is, of itself, an obliga- 
tion. — Bp. Butler. 

Conscience has nothing to d*© as law- 
giver or judge, but is a witness against 
me if I do wrong, and which approves if 
I do right.— To act against conscience is 
to act against reason and God’s law. 

Conscience is not law. — ^No. — God has 
made and reason recognizes the law, and 
conscience is placed within us to prompt 
to the right, and warn against the wrong. 

A disciplined conscience is a man’s 
best friend. — ^It may not be his most 
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amiable, but it is his most faithful moni- 
tor. — A, Phelps^ 

What conscience dictates to be done, 
or "warns me not to do, this teach me 
more than hell to shun, that more than 
heaven pursue. — Pope. 

A good conscience is to the soul what 
health is to the body; it preserves con- 
stant ease and serenity within us, and 
more than counter\'ails all the calamities 
and afflictions which can befall us with- 
out. — Addison. 

Labor to keep alive in your heart that 
little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science.— -Washington. 

There is no class of men so difflcult to 
be managed in a state as those whose 
intentions are honest, but whose con- 
sciences are bewitched. — Napoleon. 

Preserve your conscience always soft 
and sensitive. If but one sin force its 
w^ay into that tender part of the soul 
and is suffered to dwell there, the road 
is paved for a thousand iniquities. — 
Watts. 

Tenderness of conscience is always to 
be distinguished from scrupulousness. 
The conscience cannot be kept too sensi- 
tive and tender; but scrupulousness 
arises from bodily or mental infirmity, 
and discovers itself in a multitude of 
ridiculous, superstitious, and painful feel- 
ings. — Cedi. 

The men who succeed best in public 
life are those who take the risk of stand- 
ing by their own convictions. — J. A. Gar^ 
field. 

Cowardice asks, Is it safe? Expedi- 
ency asks, Is it politic? Vanity asks, Is 
it popular? but Conscience asks, Is it 
right? — Punshon. 

A wounded conscience is able to un- 
paradise paradise itself.— Puffer. 

Were conscience always clear and de- 
cided in its awards, we could scarcely 
remain unconsoled for the resignation of 
any delight, however delightful,— It is 
doubt in all cases, that is the real mali- 
cious devil.— J/rs. Alexander. 

The torture of a bad conscience is 
the hell of a living soul.— Cafum. 

Keep your conduct abreast of your 
conscience, and veiy soon your con- 
science will be illumined by the radi- 
ance of God.— TF. M. Taylor. 

A man of integrity will never listen 


to any reason against conscience. — 
Home. 

In the commission of evil, fear no 
man so much as thyself. — ^Another is but 
one witness against thee; thou art_ a 
thousand. — ^Another thou mayst avoid, 
thyself thou canst not.— Wickedness is 
its own punishment. — Quarles^. 

My dominion ends where that of con- 
science begins. — Napoleon. 

klany a lash in the dark, doth con- 
science give the wicked. — Boston, 

Trust that man in nothing who has 
not a conscience in everything. — Sterne. 

lie who commits a wrong will himself 
inevitably see the writing on the wall, 
iliough the world may not count him 
guilty. — Tapper. 

Some persons follow the dictates of 
their conscience, only in the same sense 
in which a coachman may be said to fol- 
low the horses he is driving. — Wkately. 

Conscience doth make cowards of us 
all. — Shakespeare. 

The foundation of true joy is in the 
conscience. — Seneca. 

A quiet conscience makes one so se- 
rene.— 

A clean and sensitive conscience, a 
steadfast and scrupulous integrity in 
small things as well as great, is the most 
valuable of all possessions, to a nation 
as to an individual. — H. J. Van Dyke. 

Conscience — ^that vicegerent of God 
in the human heart, whose still, small 
voice the loudest revelry cannot drown, 
— W. H. Harrison. 

A good conscience fears no witness, 
but a guilty conscience is solicitous even 
in solitude.— If we do nothing but what 
is honest, let all the world know it. — 
But if otherwise, what does it signify to 
have nobody else know it, so long as I 
know it myself? — Miserable is* he who 
slights that witness'. — Seneca. 

Conscience is not given to a man to 
instruct him in the right, but to prompt 
him to choose the right instead of the 
wrong when he is instinictcd as to wlaat 
is right. It tells a man that he ought 
to do right, but does not toll him what 
is right. And if a man has made up his 
mind that a certain wrong course is the 
right one, the more he follows his con- 
science the more hopeless he is as a 
wrongdoer. One is pretty far gone 
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an evil way wlien he serves the devil 
conscientiously. — H, C. Trumbull. 

What we call conscience, is, in many 
instances, only a wholesome fear of the 
constable. — Bovee. 

Conscience, though ever so small a 
worm while we live, grows suddenly into 
a serpent on our deathbed.— JerroZd. 

I am more afraid of my own heart, 
than of the Pope and all his cardinals. — 
I have within me the great Pope, self. — 
Luther. 

Be fearful only of thyself, and stand in 
awe of none more than of thine own 
conscience. — ^There is a Cato in every 
man — a severe censor of his manners. — 
And he that reverences this judge will 
seldom do anything he need repent of. 
— Burton. 

Conscience is justice’s best minister. 
It threatens, promises, rewards, and 
punishes, and keeps all under its control. 
—The busy must attend to its remon- 
strances; the most powerful submit to 
its reproof, and the angry endure its up- 
braidings. — ^While conscience is our 
friend, all is peace ; but if once offended, 
farewell to the ^tranquil mind. — Mary 
Worthy Montague. 

It is astonishing how soon the whole 
conscience begins to unravel if a single 
stitch drops. — One single sin indulged in 
makes a hole you could put your head 
through. — C. Buxton. 

CONSERVATISM,— A conservative 
is a man who will not look at the new 
moon, out of respect for that “ancient 
institution,” the old one. — Jerrold. 

We are reformers in spring and sum- 
mer. — ^In autumn and winter we stand 
by the old. — ^Reformers in the morning; 
conservatives at night.— Reform is af- 
firmative; conservatism, negative.— Con- 
servatism goes for comfort; reform for 
truth. — Emerson. 

I Generally young men are regarded as 
radicals. This is a popular misconcep- 
tion. The most conservative persons I 
ever met are college undergraduates. — 
Woodrow Wilson. 

A conservative is a man who is too 
cowardly to fight and too fat to run, — 
E. Hubbard. 

The highest function of conservatism 
is to keep what progressiveness has ac- 
complished.—R, H. Fulton. 


I often think it’s comical how nature 
always does contrive that every boy 
and every gal, that’s born into this 
world alive, is either a little Liberal, ^ or 
else a little Conservative. — Sir William 
S. Gilbert. 

The conservative may clamor against 
reform, but he might as well clamor 
against the centrifugal force. — ^He sighs 
for “the good old times.” — He might as 
well wish the oak back into the acorn. 
— E. H. Chapin. 

CONSIDERATION.— Better it is to 
the right conduct of life to ^ consider 
what will be the end of a thing, than 
what is the beginning of it; for what 
promises fair at first, may prove ill, and 
what seems at first a disadvantage, may 
prove very advantageous. — William V. 
Wells. 

Consideration is the soil in which wis^ 
dom may be expected to grow, and 
strength be given to every upspringings 
plant of duty. — Emerson. 

CONSISTENCY.— (See “Inconsist^ 

ENCT.”) 

With consistency a great soul has sim-' 
ply nothing to do. — ^He may as well con- 
cern himself with his shadow on the 
wall. — Emerson. 

Intellectual consistency is far from be-* 
ing the first want of our nature, and is 
seldom a primary want in minds of great 
persuasive, as distinguished from con- 
vincing power. — Strahan. 

Do I contradict myself? Very well 
then I contradict myself. (I am large, I 
contain multitudes.) — Walt Whitman. 

Those who honestly mean to be true 
contradict themselves more rarely than 
those who try to be consistent. — 0. W. 
Holmes. 

Without consistency there is no moral 
strength. — Owen. 

Either take Christ into your lives, or 
cast him out of your lips. — Either be 
what thou seemest, or else be what thou 
art. — Dyer. 

He who prays as he ought, will en- 
deavor to live as he prays. — Owen. 

CONSOLATION.— Before an cMio- 
tion is digested, consolation comes too 
soon; and after it is digested, it comes 
too late; put there is a mark between 
these two, as fine almost as a hair, for 
a comforter to take aim at. — Sterne. 
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God has commanded time to console 
the unhappy. — Joubert. 

For every bad there might be a worse; 
and when one breaks his leg let him be 
thanldul it was not his neck.-— jBp. Hall. 

Consolation, indiscreetly pressed upon 
us when we are suffering under^ affliction, 
only serves to increase our pain and to 
render our grief more poignant. — Rous- 
seau. 

Nothing does so establish the mind 
amidst the rollings and turbulences of 
present things, as to look above them 
and bejmnd them — above them, to the 
steady and good hand by which they 
are ruled, and beyond them, to the sweet 
and beautiful end to which, by that 
hand, they will be brought. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Quiet and sincere sympathy is often 
the most welcome and efficient consola- 
tion to the afflicted. — Said a wise man 
to one in deep son*ow, “I did not come 
to comfort j^ou; God only can do that; 
but I did come to say how deeply and 
tenderly I feel for you in your afflic- 
tion.^’ — Tryon Edwards. 

The powers of Time as a comforter 
can hardly be overstated ; but the 
agency by which he works is exhaustion. 
— L. E. Landon. 

CONSPIRACY. — Conspiracy — a game 
invented for the amusement of unoccu- 
pied men of rank. 

Conspiracies no sooner should bo 
formed than executed. — Addison. 

Combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did 
not those who have long practiced per- 
fidy grow faithless to each other. — Jolinr 
son. 

Conspiracies, like thunder clouds, 
should in a moment form and strike like 
lightning, ere the sound is heard. — Dow. 

CONSTANCY. — Constancy is the 
complement of all other human virtues. 
— Mazsini. 

The secret of success is constancy of 
purpose. — Disraeli. 

A good man it is not mine to see. 
Could I see a man possessed of con- 
stancy, that would satisfy me. — Con- 
fucius. 

It is often constancy to change the 
mind. — Hoole. 


Without constancy there is neither 
love, friendship, nor virtue in the world. 
— Addison. 

I am constant as the Northern star, 
of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
there is no fellow in the firmanent. — 
Shakespeare. 

Constancy to truth and principle may 
sometimes lead to what the world calls 
inconstancy in conduct. — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

0 heaven! were man but constant, he 
were perfect. — Shakespeare. 

CONTEMPLATION, — There is a 
sweet pleasure in contemplation; and 
when a man hath run through a set of 
vanities in the declension of his age, he 
knows not what to do with himself if he 
cannot think. — Blount. 

In order to improve the mind, we 
ought less to learn, than to contemplate. 
— Descartes. 

Contemplation is to knowledge, what 
digestion is to food — the way to got life 
out of it. — Tryon Edwards. 

A contemplative life has more the ap- 
pearance of piety than any other; but 
the divine plan is to bring faith into 
activity and exercise. — Cecil. 

Let us unite contemplation with ac- 
tion. — ^In the harmony of the two, lies 
the perfection of character. — They are 
not contradictory and incompatible, but 
mutually helpful to each other. — Con- 
templation will strengthen for action, 
and action sends us back to contempla- 
tion, and thus the inner and outer life 
will be harmoniously developed. — Foote. 

CONTEMPT. — ^Thcre is not in human 
nature a more odious disposition than 
a proneness to contempt, which is a 
mixture of pride and ill-nature. — Nor is 
there any which more certainly denotes 
a bad disposition; for in a good and 
benign temper, there can bo no room 
for it. — ^It is the truest symptom of a 
base and bad heart. — Fielding. 

It is often more necessary to conceal 
contempt than rcaentmcnt, the former 
being _ never forgiven, but the latter 
sometimes forgot. Wrongs are often for- 
given; contempt never. — Chesterfield. 

None but the contemptible are appre- 
hensive of contempt.— Rochefoucauld. 

Contempt is the only way to triumph 
over calumny.— ad. do Maintenon. 
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I have unlearned contempt.— It is a 
sin that is engendered earliest in the 
soul, and doth beset it like a poison- 
worm, feeding on all its beauty.— iV. P. 
Willis. 

Contempt naturally implies a man’s 
esteeming himself greater than the per- 
son whom he contemns.— He, therefore, 
that slights and contemns an aifront, is 
properly superior to it.— Socrates, being 
kicked by an ass, did not think it a re- 
venge proper for him to kick the ass 
again. — South. 

Speak with contempt of no man. — 
Every one hath a tender sense of repu- 
tation. — ^And every man hath a sting, 
which he may, if provoked too far, dart 
out at one time or another. — Burton. 

Despise not any man, and do not 
spurn an3d:hing; for there is no man that 
hath not his hour, nor is there anything 
that hath not its place . — Rabbi Ben Azai. 

The basest and meanest of all human \ 
beings are generally the most forward to ^ 
despise others.— So that the most con- ^ 
temptible are generally the most con-y 
temptuous. — Fielding. 

Contempt is commonly taken by the 
young for an evidence of understand- 
ing; but it is neither difficult to ac- 
quire, nor meritorious when acquired. 
To discover the imperfections of others 
is penetration; to hate them for their 
faults is contempt. We may be clear- 
sighted without being malevolent, and 
make use of the errors we discover, to 
learn caution, not to gratify satire. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Christ saw much in this world to weep 
over, and much to pray over; but he saw 
nothing in it to look upon with con- 
tempt. — E. H. Chapin. 

CONTENTION. — Weakness on both 
sides, is, as we know, the trait of all 
quarrels. — Voltaire. 

Contention is like fire, for both bum 
so long as there is any exhaustible mat- 
ter to contend within.— Only herein it 
transcends fire, for fire begets not mat- 
ter, but consumes it; debates beget mat- 
ter, but consume it not. — T. Adams. 

It is as hard a thing to maintain a 
soimd understanding, a tender con- 
science, a lively, gracious, heavenly 
spirit, and an upright life in the midst 
of contention, as to keep your candle 
lighted in the greatest storms. — Baxter. 


Religious contention is the devil’s har- 
vest. — Fontaine. 

Never contend with one that is fool- 
ish, proud, positive, testy, or with a 
superior, or a clown, in matter of argu- 
ment. — Fuller. 

Where two discourse, if the anger of 
one rises, he is the wise man who lets 
the contest fall.-^-Plutarch. 

I never love those salamanders that 
are never well but when they are in the 
fire of contention. — ^I will rather suffer 
a thousand wrongs than offer one. — ^I 
have always found that to strive with a 
superior, is injurious; with an equal, 
doubtful ; with an inferior, ^ sordid and 
base; with any, full of unquietness. — Bp. 
Hall. 

CONTENTMENT. — A contented 
mind is the greatest blessing a man can 
enjoy in this world; and if, in the pres- 
ent life, his happiness arises from the 
subduing of his desires, it will arise in 
the next from the gratification of them 
— Addison. 

Submission is the only reasoning be* 
tween a creature and its maker and con- 
tentment in his will is the best remedy 
we can apply to misfortunes.— W. 
Temple. 

It is right to be contented with what 
we have, never with what we are. — 
Mackintosh. 

If we fasten our attention on what we 
have, rather than on what we lack, a 
very little wealth is sufficient. — F. John^ 
son. 

A wise man will always be contented 
with his condition, and will live rather 
according to the precepts of virtue, than 
according to the customs of his country*- 
— Antisthenes. 

I never complained of my condition 
but once, said an old man — ^when my 
feet were bare, and I had no money 
to buy shoes; but I met a man without 
feet, and became contented. 

Content can soothe, where’er by for- 
tune placed; can rear a garden in the 
desert waste. — H. K. White. 

Great is he who enjoys his earthen- 
ware as if it were plate, and not less 
great is the man to whom all his plate 
is no more than earthenware. — Leighton. 

Want of desire is the greatest riches. 
— Vigee. 
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The contented man is never poor; the 
discontented never rich. 

Whether happiness may come or not, 
one should try and prepare one’s self to 
do without it . — George Eliot 

An ounce of contentment is worth a 
pound of sadness, to serve God with.— - 
Fuller, 

If you are but content you have 
enough to live upon with comfort. — 
Plmtus, 

Since we cannot get what we like, let 
us like what we can get . — Spanish Prov^ 
erb. 

He who is not contented with what he 
has, would not be contented with what 
he would like to have. 

Contentment is natural wealth, luxury 
is artificial poverty.— -iSocrotes. 

Resign every forbidden joy; restrain 
every wish that is not referred to God’s 
will; banish all eager desires, all anx- 
iety; desire only the will of God; seek 
him alone and supremely, and you will 
find pQ&GQr-^Fenelon. 

There is a sense in which a man look- 
ing at the present in the light of the 
future, and taking his whole being into 
account, may be contented with his lot: 
that is Christian contentment. — But if a 
man has come to that point where he 
is so content that he says, “I do not 
want to know any more, or do any more, 
or be any more,” he is in a state in which 
he ought to be changed into a mummy! j 
—Of all hideous things a mummy is the 
most hideous; and of mummies, the 
most hideous are those that are running 
about the streets and talking. — H, W. 
Beecher, 

One who is contented with what he 
has done will never become famous for 
what he will do. — ^He has lain down to 
die, and the grass is already growing 
over him.— Bouee. 

I am always content with what hap- 
pens ; for I know that what God chooses 
is better than what I choose. — Epictetus, 

The fountam of content must ^ring 
up in the mind ; and he who has so 
little knowledge of human nature as to 
see happiness _ by changing anything 
but his oTm disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless ^orts, and multiply the 
griefs which he proposes to remove. — 
lohmon. 


That happy state of mind, so rarely 
possessed, in which we can say, “ 1 
have enough,” is the highest attainment 
of philosophy. Happiness consists, not 
in possessing much, but in being con- 
tent with what we possess. He who 
wants little always has enough. — Zim- 
mermann, 

^ My God, give me neither poverty nor 
riches, but whatsoever it may bo thy 
will to give, give me, with it, a heart 
that knows humbly to acquiesce in what 
is thy will. — Gotthold, 

Contentment gives a crown, where 
i fortune hath denied it. — Ford, 

What though we quit all glittering 
pomp and greatness, we may enjoy con- 
tent; in that alone is greatness, power, 
wealth, honor, all summed up. — Powell, 
If two angels were sent down from 
heaven, one to conduct an empire, and 
the other to ^ sweep a street, they would 
feel no inclination to change employ- 
ments . — John Newton, 

To be content with even the best 
people, we must be contented with little 
and bear a great deaf. Those who arc 
most perfect have many imperfections, 
and we have great faults; between the 
two, mutual toleration becomes very dif- 
ficult. — Fenelon. 

True contentment depends not upon 
what we have; a tub was large enough 
for Diogenes, but a world was too little 
for Alexander. — Colton, 

Leam to be pleased with everything; 
wiiii wealth, so far as it makes us bene- 
ficial to others; with poverty, for not 
havmg much to care for; and with ob- 
scurity, for being unenvied.— 

They that deserve nothing should be 
content with anything. Bless God for 
what you have, and trust God for what 
you want. If we cannot bring our con- 
dition to our mind, we must bring our 
mind to^ our condition ; if a man is not 
content in the state he is in, he will not 
be content in the state he would be in. — 
Ershine Mason, 

You traverse the world in search of 
happiness, which is within the reach of 
^ contented mind confers 
it all. — Horace, 

Contentment is a pearl of great price, 
and whoever procures it at the expense 
of ten thousand desires makes a wise and 
a happy purchase.— 
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It is a great blessing to possess wliat 
one wishes, said one to an ancient phi- 
losopher. — ^It is a greater still, was the 
reply, not to desire what one does not 
possess. 

Contentment with the divine will is 
the best remedy we can apply to mis- 
fortunes.— -/SzV W. Temple. 

Contentment produces, in some meas- 
ure, all those effects which the alch^ist 
ascribes to what he calls the philoso- 
pher's stone; and if it does not bring 
riches, it does the same thing by ban- 
ishing the desire of them. If it cannot 
remove the disquietudes arising from a 
man!s mind, body, or fortune, it makes 
him easy under them. — Addison. 

He that is never satisfied with any- 
thing, satisfies no one. 

A man who finds no satisfaction in 
himself, seeks for it in vain elsewhere. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

Content has a kindly influence on the 
soul of man, in respect of every being 
to whom he stands related. It extin- 
guishes all murmuring, repining, and in- 
gratitude toward that Being who has 
allotted us our part to act in the world. 
It destroys all inordinate ambition ; gives 
sweetness to the conversation, and seren- 
ity to all the thoughts; and if it does 
not bring riches, it does the same thing 
by banishing the desire of them.—Addi- 
son. 

The noblest mind the best content- 
ment has. — Spenser. 

CONTRADICTION. — We must not 
contradict, but instruct him that con- 
tradicts us ; for a^ madman is not cured 
by another running mad also. — Antis-- 
thenes. 

We take contradiction more easily 
than is supposed, if not violently given, 
even though it is well founded. — ^Hearts 
are like flowers; they remain open to the 
softly falling dew, but shut up in the 
violent downpour of rain. — Richter. 

Assertion is not argument; to contra- 
dict the statement of an opponent is not 
proof that you are correct. — Johnson. 

CONTRAST. — The lustre of dia- 
monds is invigorated by the interposi- 
tion of darker bodies; the lights of a 
picture are created by the shades; the 
highest pleasure which nature has in- 


dulged to serisitive perception is that of 
rest after fatigue. — Johnson. 

The rose and the thorn, and sorrow 
and gladness are linked together. — 
Saadi. 

Where there is much light, the shadow 
is deep. — Goethe. 

If there be light, then there is dark- 
ness; if cold, then heat; if height, depth 
also; if solid, then fluid; hardness and 
softness; roughness and smoothness; 
calm and tempest; prosperity and ad- 
versity; life and death.— Pyi/io^oras. 

Joy and grief are never far apart. — ^In 
the same street the shutters of one house 
are closed, while the curtains of the next 
are brushed by the shadows of the dance. 
— ^A wedding party returns from the 
church ; and a funeral winds to its door. 
— ^The smiles and sadness of life are the 
tragi-comedy^ of Shakespeare. — Gladness 
and sighs brighten and dim the mirror 
he beholds. — Willmott. 

It is a very poor, though common pre- 
tence to merit, to make it appear by 
the faults of other men; a mean wit or 
beauty may pass in a room where the 
rest of the company are allowed to have 
none; it is something to sparkle among 
diamonds; but to shine among pebbles 
is neither credit nor value worth the 
pretending. — Sir W. Temple. 

CONTROVERSY. — There is no 
learned man but will^ confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies; 
his senses awakened, his judgment sharp- 
ened, and the truth which he holds more 
firmly established. In logic they teach 
that contraries laid together more evi- 
dently appear; and controversy being 
permitted, falsehood will appear more 
false, and truth more true. — Milton. 

Most controversies would soon be 
ended, if those engaged in them would 
first accurately define their terms, and 
then adhere to their definitions. — Tryon 
Edwards. 

Disagreement, is refreshing when two 
men lovingly desire to compare their 
views to find out truth.— Controversy is 
wretched when it is only an attempt to 
prove another wrong. — ^Religious contro- 
versy does only harm. — ^It destroys hum- 
ble inquiry after truth, and throws all 
the energies into an attempt to prove 
ourselves right — a spirit in which no 
man gets at truth.— P. W, Robertson^ 
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The evils of controversy are transi- 
tory, while its benefits are permanent. 
— Robert Hall. 

What Cicero says of war may be ap- 
plied to disputing, — it should always be 
so managed as to remember that the 
only true end of it is peace. — But gen- 
erally, disputants are like sportsmen — 
their whole delight is in the pursuit; and 
a disputant no more cares for the truth, 
than the sportsman for the hare. — Pope. 

CONVERSATION.— It is good to 
rub and polish our brain against that of 
others. — M ontaigne. 

The first ingredient in conversation is 
truth; the next, good sense; the third, 
good humor; and the fourth, wit.— jSzV 
W. Temple. 

One of the best rules in conversation 
is, never to say a thing which any of 
the company can reasonably wish had 
been left unsaid. — Swift. 

Among well-bred people, a mutual 
deference is affected; contempt of others 
disguised; authority concealed; atten- 
tion given to each in his turn; and an 
ea^ stream of conversation is main- 
tained, without vehemence, without in- 
terruption, without eagerness for victory, 
and without any airs of superiority.— 
Hume. 

To listen well, is as powerful a means 
of influence as to talk well, and is as es- 
sential to all true conversation. 

A single conversation across the table 
with a wise man is worth a month’s 
study of books . — Chinese Proverb. 

lOiow how to listen, and you will 
profit even from those who talk badly. 
—Plutarch. 

Great talent for conversation should 
be accompanied with great politeness. 
He who eclipses others owes them great 
civilities; and, whatever mistaken vanity 
may tell us, it is better to please in con- 
versation than to shine in it. 

The art of cjonversation consists as 
much in listening politely, as in talking 
agreeably .—A t-ujeZZ. 

No one will ever shine in conversa- 
tion who thinks of saying fine things ; to 
please, one must say many things indif- 
ferent, and many very bad . — Francis 
Lockier. 

The reason why so few; people are 
agreeable in conversation, is, that each 


is thinking more of what he is intending 
to say, than of what others are saying; 
and we never listen when we are plan- 
ning to speak. — Rochefoucauld. 

I don’t like to talk much with people 
who always agree with me. It is amus- 
ing to coquette with an echo^ for a little 
while, but one soon tires of it. — Carlyle. 

He who sedulously attends, pointedly 
asks, calmly speaks, coolly answers, and 
ceases when he has no more to say, is 
in possession of some of the best requi- 
sites of conversation. — Lavater. 

Never hold any one by the button, or 
the hand, in order to be heard out; for 
if people are unwilling to hear you, you 
had better hold your tongue than them. 
— Chesterfield. 

Silence is one great art of conversa- 
tion.— 

Conversation is an art in which a man 
has all mankind for competitors. — Emer^ 
son. 

In conversation, humor is more than 
wit, and easiness more than knowledge. 
— ^Few desire to learn, or think they need 
it. — ^All desire to be pleased, or at least 
to be easy . — Sir W. Temple. 

The tone of good conversation is bril- 
liant and natural. — ^It is neither tedious 
nor frivolous. — ^It^ is instructive without 
pedantry; gay, without tumultuousness; 
polished, without affectation; gallant, 
without insipidity ; waggish, without 
equivocation. — Rousseau. 

As it is the characteristic of great wits 
to say much in few words, so it is of 
small wits to talk much, and say noth- 
ing . — R ochefoucauld. 

Not only to say the right thing in the 
right place, but far more difficult, to 
leave unsaid the wrong thing at the 
tempting moment. — Sala. 

It is a secret known to but few, yet of 
no small use in the conduct of life, that 
when you fall into a man’s conversation, 
the first thing you should consider, is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to 
hear you, or that you should hear him. 
— Steele. 

Our companions please us less from 
the charms we find in their conversation, 
than from those they find in ours. — Gre~ 
ville. 

There cannot be a greater rudeness 
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than to interrupt another in the current 
of his discourse. — Locke. 

The less men think, the more they 
tulk.— Montesquieu. 

He kept up with the current literature, 
and distilled from it a polite essence, 
with which he knew how to perfume his 
conversation. — William Dean Howells. 

There’s lots of people — this town 
wouldn’t hold them; who don’t know 
much excepting what’s told them. — 
Will Carle ton. 

All bitter feelings are avoided, or at 
least greatly reduced by prompt, face- 
Lo-face discussion,— TF’a^ter B. Pitkin. 

Good talk is like good scenery — con- 
tinuous, yet constantly varying, and full 
of the charm of novelty and surprise. — 
Randolph S. Bourne. 

Were we to talk less about the prob- 
lems which faced us, and thought more 
about facing those problems, the evasive 
comer which obscured prosperity would 
certainly be more accessible. — Lowell 
Gilmore. 

Inject a few raisins of conversation 
into the tasteless dough of existence. — 
0. Henry. 

Speak well of every one if you speak 
of them at all — none of us are so very 
good.— Elbert Hubbard. 

Be sincere. Be simple in words, man- 
ners and gestures. Amuse as well as in- 
struct. If you can make a man laugh, 
you can make him think and make him 
like and believe you. — Alfred E. Smith. 

Next to family affection, health, and 
the love of work, does anything con- 
tribute so much to the pleasantness of 
life, restoring and raising our self- 
esteem, as the traffic in kind speeches? 
—Lucy Elliot Keeler. 

My observation is that, generally 
speaking, poverty of speech is the out- 
ward evidence of poverty of mind. — 
Bruce Barton. 

Conversation is the laboratory and 
workshop of the student. — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

On their own merits modest men are 
dumb. — George Coleman {the younger). 

When in the company of sensible men, 
we ought to be doubly cautious of talk- 
ing too much, lest we lose two good 
things — ^their good opinion and our own 


improvement; for what we have to say 
we know, but what they have to say we 
know not. — Colton. 

Take as many half minutes as you 
can get, but never talk more than half 
a minute without pausing and giving 
others an opportunity to strike in. — 
Swift. 

For good or ill, your conversation is 
your advertisement. Every time you 
open your mouth you let men look into 
your mind. Do they see it well clothed, 
neat, businesslike? — Bruce Barton. 

Patrick Henry was more impressed by 
Washington’s quiet conversation than by 
the fervid oratory of others. When 
asked whom he considered the greatest 
man in Congress, he answered: “Rut- 
ledge, if you speak of eloquence, is by 
far the greatest orator, but Colonel 
Washington, who has no pretensions to 
eloquence, is a man of more solid judg- 
ment and information than any man on 
that floor.” — Rupert Hughes. 

It were endless to dispute upon every- 
thing that is disputable. — William Penn. 

We sometimes disputed, and very fond 
we were of argument, and very desirous 
of confuting one another, which is apt 
to become a very bad habit. I had 
caught it by reading my father’s books 
of dispute about religion. Persons of 
good sense, I have since observed, sel- 
dom fall into it, except lawyers, uni- 
versity men, and men of all sorts that 
have been bred at Edinburgh. — Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Conversation opens our views, and 
gives our faculties a more vigorous play; 
it puts us upon turning our notions on 
every side, and holds them up to a light 
that discovers those latent flaws which 
would probably have lain concealed in 
the gloom of unagitated abstraction. — 
Melmoth. 

The pith of conversation does not con- 
sist in exhibiting your own superior 
knowledge on matters of small impor- 
tance, but in enlarging, improving, and 
correcting the information you possess, 
by the authority of others. — Walter 
Scott. 

Repose is as necessary in conversation 
as in a picture. — Hazlitt. 

In private conversation between inti- 
mate friends the wisest men very often 
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talk like the weakest; for, indeed, the 
.talking with a friend is nothing else but 
thinking aloud. — Addison. 

Conversation should be pleasant with- 
out scurrility, wdtty without affectation, 
free without indecency, learned without 
conceitedness, novel without falsehood. 
— Shakespeare, 

One would think that the larger the 
company is, the greater variety of 
thoughts and subjects would be started 
in discourse; but instead of this, we find 
that conversation is never so much strait- 
ened and confined as in large assemblies. 
— Addison, 

In company it is a very great fault to 
be more forward in setting off one’s self, 
and talking to show one’s parts, than 
to learn the worth, and be truly ac- 
quainted with the abilities of men. — He 
that makes it his business not to know, 
but to be known, is like a foolish trades- 
man, who makes all the haste he can to 
sell off his old stock, but takes no 
thought of laying in any new. — Charron. 

Conversation warms the mind, enliv- 
ens the imagination, and is continually 
starting fresh game that is immediately 
pursued and taken, which would never 
have occurred in the duller intercourse 
of epistolaiy correspondence. — Franklin, 

It is not necessary to be garrulous in 
order to be entertaining. — ^To be a ju- 
dicious and sympathetic listener will go 
far toward making you an agreeable 
companion, self-forgetful, self-possessed, 
but not selfish enough to monopolize the 
conversation.— JL. L. Jack. 

It is wonderful that so many shall en- 
tertain those with whom they converse 
by giving them the history of their pains 
and aches; and imagine such narrations 
their quota of the conversation. This 
is, of ail other, the meanest help to dis- 
course, and a man must not think at all, 
or think himself very insignifificant when 
he finds an account of his headache an- 
swered by another’s asking what is the 
news in the last mail. — Steele, 

CONVERSION. — As to the value of 
conversions, God only can judge. — ^He 
alone can know how wide are the steps 
which the soul has to take before it can 
approach to a community with him, to 
the dwelling of the perfect, or to the 
intercourse and friendship of higher na- 
>^es, — Goethe, 


In what way, or by what manner of 
working God changes a soul from evil 
to good— how he impregnates the barren 
rock with priceless gems and gold — is, to 
the human mind, an impenetrable mys' 
tery. — Coleridge. 

Conversion is not implanting eyes, for 
they exist already; but giving them a 
right direction, which they have not.— 
Plato . 

Conversion is but the first step in the 
divine life. — As long as we live we should 
more and more be turning from all that 
is evil, and to all that is good.— 
Tryon Edwards, 

We are born with our backs upon God 
and heaven, and our faces upon sin and 
hell, till grace comes, and that converts 
— ^turns us. — Philip Henry. 

Conversion is a deep work — a heart-' 
work. — It goes throughout the man, 
throughout the 'mind, throughout the 
members, throughout the entire life.— 
Alleine, 

Where there is a sound conversion, 
then a man is wholly given unto God, 
body, soul, and spirit. He regards not 
sin in his heart, but hath a respect tc 
all God’s commandments. — Bolton, 

The time when I was converted was 
when religion became no longer a mere 
duty, but a pleasure.— Pro/. Lincoln, 

Conversion is no repairing of the old 
building ; but it takes all down and 
erects a new structure. The sincere 
Christian is quite a new fabric, from the 
foundation to the top-stone all new. — 
Alleine. 

CONVIVIALITY. — There are few 
tables where convivial talents will not 
pass in payment, especially where the 
host wants brains, or the guest has 
money. — Zimmerman. 

The dangers of a convivial spirit are, 
that it may lead to excess in that which, 
in moderation, is good. — ^Excessive in- 
dulgence has made many a young man 
prematurely old, and changed a noble 
nature to that of the beast. — Armstrong. 

COQUETTE. — h. coquette is a young 
lady of more beauty than sense, more 
accomplishments than learning, more 
charms of person than graces of mind, 
more admirers than friends, more fools 
than wise men for attendants.— 
jellow. 
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A coquette is a woman without any 
heart, who makes a fool of a man that 
hasn’t got any head. 

Heartlessness and fascination, in about 
equal quantities, constitute the receipt 
for forming the character of a court co- 
quette. — Mad, Deluzy, 

An accomplished coquette excites the 
passions of others, in proportion as she 
feels none herself. — HazUtt. 

The characteristic of coquettes is af- 
fectation governed by whim.— Their life 
is one constant lie; and the only rule 
by which you can form any judgment 
of them, is, that they are never what 
they seem. — Fielding. 

A coquette is like a recruiting ser- 
geant, always on the lookout for fresh 
victims. — J err old. 

There is one antidote only for co- 
quetry, and that is true love. — Mad. De- 
luzy. 

The adoration of his heart had been 
to her only as the perfume of a wild 
flower, which she had carelessly crushed 
with her foot in ■pamng.—LongjeUow. 

The most effective coquetry is inno- 
cence. — Lamartine. 

She who only finds her self-esteem in 
admiration, depends on others for her 
daily food and is the very servant of 
her slaves. — Over men she may exert a 
childish power, which not ennobles, but 
degrades her state. — Joanna Baillie. 

A coquette is one that is never to be 
persuaded out of the passion she has to 
please, nor out of a good opinion of her 
own beauty. — ^Time and years she re- 
gards ns things that wrinkle and decay 
only other women; forgets that age is 
written in the face; and that the same 
dress which became her when young, 
now only makes her look the older. — 
Affectation cleaves to her even in sick- 
ness and pain, and she dies in a high 
head and colored ribbons. — Fielding. 

God created the coquette as soon as 
he had made the fool. — Victor Hugo. 

CORRUPTION. — 0 that estates, de- 
grees, and offices were not derived cor- 
ruptly, and that clear honor were pur- 
chased by the merit of the wearer. — 
Shakespeare. 

CoiTupt influence is itself the peren- 
nial spring of all prodigality, and of all 
disorder: it loads us more than millions 


of debt; takes away vigor from our arms, 
wisdom from our councils, and every 
shadow of authority and credit from the 
most venerable parts of our constitu- 
tion. — Burke. 

The corruptions of the country are 
closely allied to those of the town, with 
no difference but what is made by an- 
other mode of thought and living. — 
Swijt. 

COUNSEL. — Consult your friend on 
all things, especially on those which re- 
spect yourself. — ^His counsel may then 
be useful where your own self-love 
might impair your judgment. — Seneca. 

The kingdom of Israel was first rent 
and broken by ill counsel; upon which 
there are set, for our instruction, the 
two marks whereby bad counsel is ever 
best discerned — ^that it was young coun- 
sel for the persons, and violent counsel 
for the matter. — Bacon. 

In counsel it is good to see dangers; 
but in execution, not to see them unless 
they be very great. — Bacon. 

There is as much difference between 
the counsel that a friend giveth, and 
that a man giveth himself, as there is 
between the counsel of a friend and a 
flatterer. — Bacon. 

Good counsels observed, are chains to 
grace, which, neglected, prove halters to 
strange, undutiful children. — Fuller. 

Counsel and conversation are a sec- 
ond education, which improve all the 
virtue, add correct all the vice of the 
first, and of nature itself. — Clarendon. 

Whoever is wise is apt to suspect and 
be diffident of himself, and upon that 
account is willing to hearken unto coun- 
sel; whereas the foolish man, being, in 
proportion to his folly, full of himself, 
and swallowed up in conceit, will seldom 
take any counsel but his own, and for 
the very reason that it is his own. — 
Balguy. 

COUNTENANCE.— (See 'Tacb.”) 

It is hard for the face to conceal the 
thoughts of the heart — ^the true charac- 
ter of the soul.— The look without is 
an index of what is within. 

The cheek is apter than the tongue to 
tell an errand. — Shakespeare. 

A cheerful, easy, open countenance 
will make fools think you a good-na- 
tured man, and make designing men 
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think you an undesigning one. — Chester^’ 
field. 

Alas! how few of nature’s faces there 
are to gladden us with their beauty! — 
The cares, and sorrows, and hungerings 
of the world change them, as they change 
hearts; and it is only when the passions 
sleep and have lost their hold forever 
that the troubled clouds pass off, and 
leave heaven’s surface clear. — ^It is a 
common thing for the countenances of 
the dead, even in that fixed and rigid 
state, to subside into the long forgotten 
expression of infancy, and settle into 
the very look of early life, —So calm, so 
peaceful do they grow again, that those 
who knew them in their happy child- 
hood. kneel by the coffin^s side in awe, 
and see the angels even upon earth. — 
Dickens. 

COUNTRY.— If you would be known 
and not know, vegetate in a village. — ^If 
you would know and not be Icnown, live 
in a city, — Colton. 

The countiy is both the philosopher’s 
garden and his library, in which he reads 
and contemplates the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God.— Penn. 

Not rural sights alone, but rural 
sounds, exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
the tone of languid nature. — Cowper. 

There is virtue in country houses, in 
gardens and orchards, in fields, streams, 
and groves, in rustic recreations and 
plain manners, that neither cities nor 
universities enjoy. — A. B. Afcott. 

Men are taught virdie and a love of 
independence, by living in the country. 
— Menander. 

If country life be healthful to the 
body, it is no less so to the mind. — 
Buffim. 

In those vernal seasons of the year 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it 
were an injurj’' and sullenness against 
nature not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicing with heaven 
and earth . — Milton > 

I consider it the best part of an edu- 
cation to have been bom and brought 
up in the country,— A. B. Alcott. 

God made the country, and man made 
the towm.— What wonder, then, that 
health and virtue should most abound, 
and least be threatened in the fields and 
groves.— Cou?;?er. 


I fancy the proper means for increas- 
ing the love we bear to our native coun- 
is, to reside some time in a foreign 
one. — Shenstcne. 

Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothin^? but our 
country. — Daniel Webster. 

Our country, however bounded or de- 
scribed— still our country, to be cher- 
ished in ail our hearts — ^to be defended 
by all our hands. — R. C. Winthrop. 

COURAGE. — Courage consists, not in 
blindly overlooking danger, but in seeing 
and conquering it. — Richter. 

True courage is cool and calm. — The 
bravest of men have the least of a bru- 
tal, bullying insolence, and in the veiy 
time of danger are found the most serene 
and free. — Shaftsbury. 

The truest courage is alwaj^s mixed 
with circumspection; this being the 
quality wliich distinguishes tl?o courage 
of the wise from the hardiness of the 
rash and foolish. — Jones of Nayland. 

It is an error to suppose that courage 
means courage in evervthing. — Most 
people are brave only in the dangers to 
which they accustom themselves, either 
in imagination or practice. — Bulwer. 

Courage that grows from constitution, 
often forsakes a man when he has oc- 
casion for it; courage which arises from 
a sense of duty, acts in a unifoim man- 
ner. — Addison. 

Courage from hearts and not from 
numbers grows. — Drydc^i. 

Courage is, on all hands, considered 
as an essential of high character. — 
Froude. 

Conscience is the root of all true cour- 
age; if a man would be brave let him 
obey his conscience. — J. F. Clarke. 

Courage in danger is half the battle. 
— Plautus. 

True courage is not the brutal force 
of vulgar heroes, but the firm resolve of 
virtue and reason. — Whitehead. 

No man can answer for his courage 
who has never been in danger. — Roche-- 
foucauld. 

Moral courage is a virtue of higher 
east and nobler origin than physicS. — 
It springs from a consciousness of vir- 
tue, and renders a man, in the pursuit 
or defence of right, superior to the fear 
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of reproach, opposition, or contempt. — 
S. G. Goodrich. 

Physical courage which despises all 
danger, will make a man brave in one 
way; and moral courage, which despises 
all opinion, will make a man brave in 
another. — The former would seem most 
necessaiy for the camp; the latter for 
the council; but to constitute a great 
man both are necessary. — Colton. 

To see what is right and not to do it, 
13 want of courage. — Coiifucius. 

True courage is^ the result of reason- 
ing. — Resolution lies more in the head 
than in the veins; and a just sense of 
honor and of infamy, of duty and of 
religion, will cairy us fai’ther than all the 
force of mechanism. — Collier. 

If we sur\dve danger it steels our cour- 
age more than anything else. — Niebuhr. 

A great deal of talent is lost in this 
world for the want of a little courage. 
— Sydney Smith. 

Women and men of retiring timidity 
are cowardly only in dangers which af- 
fect themselves, but are the first to res- 
cue when others arc endangered. — Rich- 
ter. 

Courage ought to be guided by skill, 
and skill armed by courage. — ^Hardiness 
should not darken wit, nor wit cool 
hardiness. — Be valiant as men despising 
death, but confident as unwonted to be 
overcome. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Courage consists not in hazarding 
without fear, but being resolutely minded 
in a just cause. — Plutarch. 

That courage is poorly housed which 
dwells in numbers. — The lion never 
counts the herd that is about him, nor 
weighs how many fiiocks he has to scat- 
ter. — Hill. 

By how much unexpected, by so much 
we must awake, and endeavor for de- 
fence; for courage mounteth with occa- 
sion. — Shakespeare. 

The bravo man is not he who feels no 
fear, for that were stupid and irrational; 
but he whose noble soul subdues its 
fear, and bravely dares the danger nature 
shrinks from. — Joanna Baillie. 

COURTESY. — (See ‘UivrLiTr.”) 
When saluted with a salutation,^ salute 
the person with a better salutation, or 
at least return the same, for God taketh 
account of all things. — Koran. 


The small courtesies sweeten life ; 
greater, ennoble it. — Bovee. 

Hail I ye small sweet courtesies of 
life; for smooth do ye make the road of 
it, like grace and beauty, which beget 
inclinations to love at first sight; it is 
yc who open the door and let the 
stranger in. — Sterne. 

There is a courtesy of the heart; it is 
allied to love. — From it springs the pur- 
est courtesy in the outward behavior.— 
Goethe. 

Life is not so short but that there i.* 
always time for courtesy. — Emerson. 

As the sword of the best tempered 
metal is most flexible, so the truly gen- 
erous are most pliant and courteous in 
their behavior to their inferiors.— FwWer. 

Small kindnesses, small courtesies, 
•small _ considerations, habitually prac- 
tised in our social intercourse, give a 
greater charm to the character than the 
display of great talents and accomplish- 
ments. — M. A. Kelly. 

There is no outward sign of true 
courtesy that does not rest on a deep 
moral foundation. — Goethe. 

A churlish courtesy rarely comes but 
either for gain or falsehood. — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

We should be as courteous to a man 
as we are to a picture, which "we are 
willing to give the advantage of the best 
light. — Emerson. 

Courtesy is a science of the highest 
importance. — ^It is like grace and beauty 
in the body, which charm at first sight, 
and lead on to further intimacy and 
friendship . — M ontaigne . 

The whole of heraldry and chivalry is 
in courtesy. — ^A man of fine manners 
shall pronounce your name with all the 
ornament that titles of nobility could 
add. — Emerson. 

The courtesies of a small and trivial 
character are the ones which strike deep- 
est to the grateful and appreciating heart. 
It is the picayune compliments which 
are the most appreciated; far more than 
the double ones we sometimes pay. — 
Henry Clay. 

Approved valor is made precious by 
natural courtesy. — Sir P. Sidney. 

COURTS AND COURTIERS. — A 
court is an assemblage of noble and dis- 
tinguished beggars. — Talleyrand. 
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The coiirt is a golden, but fatal circle, 
upon whose magic skirts a thousand dev- 
ils sit tempting innocence, and beckon 
early virtue from its center. — N, Lee, 

An old courtier, with veracity, good 
sense, and a faithful memory, is an in- 
estimable treasure; he is full of transac- 
tions and maxims; in him one may find 
the histors^' of the age, enriched with a 
great many curious circumstances which 
we never meet with in books ; from him 
we may learn rules for our conduct and 
manners, of the more weight, because 
founded on facts, and illustrated by 
striking examples , — Bruy ere. 

Bred in camps, trained in the gallant 
openness of truth that best becomes a 
soldier, thou art happily a stranger to 
the baseness and infamy of courts. — 
Mallet. 

The court is like a palace built of 
marble — ^made up of very hard, and very 
Xjolished materials. — Bruyere. 

The chief requisites for a courtier are 
a flexible conscience and an inflexible 
politeness . — Lady Blemngton. 

With the people of courts the tongue 
is the artery of their withered life, the 
spiral spring and flag-feather of their 
souls.— Emitter. 

See how he sets his countenance for 
deceit, and promises a lie before he 
speaks. — Dryden. 

Poor wretches, that depend on great- 
ness’s favor, dream, as I have done, and 
wake and find nothing. — Shakespeare. 

COURTSHIP. — Courtship consists in 
a number of quiet attentions, not so 
pointed as to alarm, nor so vague as 
not to be understood. — Sterne. 

The pleasantest part of a man’s life 
is generally that which passes in court- 
ship, provided his passion be sincere, 
and the party beloved, kind, with discre- 
tion. Love, desire, hope, all the pleasing 
motions of the soul, rise in the pursuit. 
— Addison. 

She half consents, who silently denies. 
— Ovid. 

She is a woman, therefore may be 
wooed; she is a woman, therefore may 
be won. — Shakespeare. 

If you cannot inspire a woman with 
love of yourself, fill her above the brim 
with love of herself; all that runs over 
will be yours.— C oZ£o71. 


Men are April when they woo; De- 
cember when they wed. — Shakespeare. 

With women worth being won, the 
softest lover ever best succeeds. — A. Hill. 

I profess not to know how women’s 
hearts are wooed and won. — ^To me they 
have always been matters of riddle and 
admiration . — Washington Irving. 

The man that has a tongue, I say, is 
no man, if with his tongue he cannot 
win a woman. — Shakespeare. 

Let a woman once give you a task 
and you are hers, heart and soul; all 
your care and trouble lend new charms 
to her for whose sake they are taken. — 
To rescue, to revenge, to instruct, or to 
protect a woman, is all the same as to 
love her. — Richter. 

COVETOUSNESS.r- Desire of having 
is the sin of covetousness.— B^a/cespea?'e. 

If money be not thy servant, it will 
be thy master. The covetous man can- 
not so properly be said to possess wealth, 
as that may be said to possess him. — 
Bacon. 

Covetousness, by a greediness of get- 
ting more, deprives itself of the true end 
of getting; it loses the enjoyment of 
what it had got. — Sprat. 

The only gratification a covetous man 
gives his neighbors, is, to let them see 
that he himself is as little better for 
what he has, as they are. — Penn. 

Covetous men are fools, miserable 
wretches, buzzards, madmen, who live by 
themselves, in perpetual slavery, fear, 
suspicion, sorrow, discontent, with more 
of gall than honey in their enjoyments; 
who are rather possessed by their money 
than possessors of it; bound ’prentices 
to their property ; mean slaves and 
drudges to their substance. — Burton. 

The covetous person lives as if the 
world were made altogether for him, and 
not he for the world; to take in every- 
thing and part with nothing.— 

Covetousness swells the principal to 
no purpose, and lessens the use to all 
purposes.— /ere?W2/ Taylor. 

A man may as easily fill a chest with 
grace as the heart with gold. — ^The air 
fills not the body, neither does money 
the covetous heart of man. — Spenser. 

When all sins are old in us and go 
upon crutches, covetousness does but 
then lie in her cradle. — Decker. 
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Covetousness is both the beginning 
and end of the devil’s alphabet — ^the first 
vice ill corrupt nature that moves, and 
the last which dies. — South. 

Why are we so blind?— That which 
we improve, we have; that which we 
hoard, is not for ourselves,— Mad. De- 
luzy. 

The covetous man heaps up riches, not 
to enjoy, but to have them; he starves 
himself in the midst of plenty; cheats 
and robs himself of that which is his 
own, and makes a hard shift to be as 
poor and miserable with a great estate 
as any man can be without it. — TilloU 
son. 

Refrain from covetousness, and thy es- 
tate shall prosper.— PZaio. 

The covetous man pines in plenty, 
like Tantalus up to the chin in water, 
and yet thirsty. — T, Adams. 

After hypocrites, the greatest dupes 
the devil has are those who exhaust an 
anxious existence in the disappointments 
and vexations of business, and live mis- 
erably and meanly only to die magnifi- 
cently and rich. — ^They serve the devil 
without receiving his wages, and for the 
empty foolery of dying rich, pay down 
their health, happiness, and integrity.— 
Colton. 

COWARDICE.— The craven’s fear is 
but selfishness, like his merriment.— 
Whittier. 

Cowardice is not synonymous with 
prudence. — It often happens that the 
better part of discretion is valor. — Haz-- 
litt. 

It is the coward who fawns upon 
those above him.— It is the coward who 
is insolent whenever he dares be so. — 
Junius. 

Cowards falter, but danger is often 
overcome by those who nobly dare. — 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Peace and plenty breed cowards ; hard- 
ness ever of hardiness is the mother. — 
Shakespeare. 

At the bottom of a good deal of the 
bravery that appears in the world there 
lurks a miserable cowardice.— will 
face powder and steel because they can- 
not face public opinion. — E. H. Chapirt. 

Cowards die many times before their 
death; the valiant never taste of death 
but once. — Shakespeare. 


COXCOMB.— (See ^Toppery.”) 

A coxcomb begins by determining that 
his own profession is the first; and he 
finishes by deciding that he is the first 
in his profession. — Colton. 

Nature has sometimes made a fool; 
but a coxcomb is always of a man’s own 
making. — Addison. 

Foppery is never cured. — ^It is the bad 
stamina of the mind, which, like those 
of the body, are never rectified. — Once a 
coxcomb, always a coxcomb. — Johnson. 

None are so seldom found alone, and 
are so soon tired of their own company 
as those coxcombs who are on the best 
terms with themselves. — Colton. 

A coxcomb is ugly all over with the 
affectation of the fine gentleman. — John-- 
son. 

CREDIT. — Credit is like a looking- 
glass, which, when once sullied by a 
breath, may be wiped clear again ; but if 
once cracked can never be repaired. — 
Walter Scott. 

The most trifling actions that affect a 
man’s credit are to be regarded. The 
sound of your hammer at five in the 
morning, or nine at night, heard by a 
creditor, makes him easier six months 
longer; but if he sees you at a billiard 
table, or hears your voice at a tavern 
when you should be at work, he sends 
for his money the next day.— 

Too large a credit has made many a 
bankrupt; taking even less than a man 
can answer with ease, is a sure fund for 
extending it whenever his occasions re- 
quhe. — The Guardian. 

Nothing so cements and holds to- 
gether all the parts of a society as faith 
or credit, which can never be kept up 
unless men are under some force or ne- 
cessity of honestly paying what they owe 
to one another. — Cicero. 

CREDITOR. — Creditors have better 
memories than debtors; they are a su- 
perstitious sect, great observers of set 
days and times. — Franklin. 

The creditor whose appearance glad- 
dens the heart of a debtor may hold his 
head in sunbeams, and his foot on 
storms. — Lavater. 

CREDULITY. — 0 credulity, thou hast 
as many ears as fame has tongues, open 
to every sound of truth, as falsehood.— 
Harvard. 
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Credulity is belief on slight evidence, 
with no evidence, or against evidence. 
In this sense it is the infidel, not the be- 
liever, who is credulous. The simple,^* 
says Solomon, “believeth every , word.” 
— Tryon Edwards. 

The more gross the fraud, the more 
glibly will it go down and the more 
greedily will it be swallowed, since folly 
will always fed faith w^herever impos- 
tors will fed impudence. — Bovee. 

The only disadvantage of an honest 
heart is credulity.— jSir P. Sidney. 

Credulity is the common failing of 
inexperienced virtue; and he^ who is 
spontaneously suspicious may justly be 
charged with radical corruption. — JoA?i- 
son. 

Credulity is perhaps a weakness, al- 
most inseparable from eminently truth- 
ful characters. — Tuckerman. 

As credulity is a more peaceful pos- 
session of the mind than curiosity, so 
preferable is that wisdom which con- 
verses about the surface, to that pre- 
tended philosophy which enters into the 
depth of things, and then comes back 
gravely with the informations and dis- 
coveries that in the inside they are good 
for nothing.— 

I cannot spare the luxury of believing 
that all things beautiful are what they 
seem. — H alleck. 

The general goodness which is nour- 
ished in noble hearts, makes every one 
think that strength of virtue to be in 
another whereof they find assured foun- 
dation in themselves. — Sir P. Sidney. 

It is a curious paradox that precisely 
in proportion to our own intellectual 
weakness, will be our credulity as to the 
mysterious powers assumed by others. 
— Colton, 

You believe easily that which you 
hope for earnestly. — Terence. 

The most positive men are the most 
creduloiis, since they most believe them- 
selves, and advise most with their fals- 
est flatterer and worst enemy, — ^their 
own self-love.— Pope. 

Generous souls are still most subject 
to credulity. — Davenmt. 

Some men are bigoted in politics, who 
are infidels in religion. — Ridiculous 
credulity 1 — Junius. 

IVe believe at once in evil, we only 


believe in good upon reflection. — Is not 
this sad? — Mad. Deluzy. 

More persons, on the whole, are hum- 
bugged by believing in nothing, than 
by believing too much. — P. T. Barnum. 

Your noblest natures are most credu- 
lous. — Chapman. 

To take for granted as truth all that 
is alleged against the fame of others, is 
a species of credulity that men would 
blush at on any other subject. — Jane 
Porter. 

Beyond all credulity is the crcdnlouw- 
ness of atheists, who believe that chance 
could make the world, when it cannot 
build a house. — Clarke. 

The remedy for the present threat- 
ened decay of faith is not a more 
stalwai’t creed or a more unflinching ac- 
ceptance of it, but a profoundly spirit- 
ual life. — Lyman Abbott. 

Charles the Second, hearing Vossius, a 
celebrated free-thinlcer, repeating some 
incredible^ stories about the Chinese, 
said, “This is a very strange man. He 
believes everything but the Bible ! 

CREEB.— (See “ Belief.”) 

A good creed is a gate to the city that 
hath foundations; a misleading creed 
may be a road to destruction, or if both 
misleading and alluring it may become 
what Shakespeare calls a primrose path 
to the eternal bonfire. — Jospeh Cook. 

In politics, as in religion, we have le(‘^> 
charity for those who believe the half 
of our creed, than for those who deny 
the whole of it. — Colton. 

If you have a Bible creed, it is well; 
but is it filled out and inspired by Christ 
tian love? — J. F. Brodie, 

Though I do not like creeds in re- 
ligious matters, I verily belic\^e that 
creeds had something to do wiLh our 
Revolution. — ^In their religious contro- 
versies the people of New England had 
alwa 3 ^s been accustomed to stfiud on 
points; and when Lord North undertook 
to tax them, then they stood on points 
also.— It so happened, fortunately, that 
their opposition to Lord North was a 
point on which they were all united. — 
Daniel Webster. 

The weakest part of a man’s creed is 
that which he holds for himself alone; 
the strongest is that which he holds in 
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comnion with all Christendom. — Mc- 
Vickar. 

CRIME.— (See Concealment.”) 

Society prepares the crime; the crimi- 
nal commits it. 

Heaven will permit no man to secure 
happiness by crime. — Al fieri. 

Whenever man commits a crime 
heaven finds a witness. — Bulwer. 

Of all the adult male criminals in 
London, not two in a hundred have en- 
tered upon a course of crime who have 
lived an honest life up to the age of 
twenty. — Almost all who enter on a 
course of crime do so between the ages 
of eight and sixteen. — Shaftesbury. 

Crimes sometimes shock us too much; 
vices almost always too little.— Hare. 

Small crimes always precede great 
ones. Never have we seen timid inno- 
cence pass suddenly to extreme licen- 
tiousness. — Racine. 

Fear follows crime, and is its punish- 
ment. — V oltaire , 

The contagion of crime is like that of 
the plague. — Criminals collected together 
corrupt each other. — ^They are worse than 
ever when, at the termination of their 
punishment, they return to society. — 
Napoleon, 

Those who are themselves incapable 
of great crimes, are ever backward to 
suspect others. — Rochefoucauld. 

It is supposable that in the eyes of 
angels, a struggle down a dark lane and 
a battle of Leipsic differ in nothing but 
in degree of wickedness. — Willmott. 

There is no den in the wide world to 
hide a rogue. — Commit a crime and the 
earth is made of glass. — Commit a crime, 
and it seems as if a coat of snow fell 
on the ground, such as reveals in the 
woods the traclc of every partridge, and 
fox, and squirrel.— Emerson. 

If poverty is the mother of crimes, 
want of sense is the father of them. — 
Bruy ere. 

Man’s crimes are his worst enemies, 
following him like shadows, till they 
drive his steps into the pit he dug.— 
Creon. 

We easily forget crimes that are 
known only to ourselves. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

Crimes lead into one another. — They 


who are capable of being forgers, are 
capable of being incendiaries.— Enr/ce. 

Crime is not punished ^ as an offence 
against God, but as prejudicial to so- 
ciety. — Froude. 

The villainy you teach me I will exe- 
cute; and it shall go hard but I will 
better the instruction. — Shakespeare. 

For the credit of virtue it must be 
admitted that the greatest evils which 
befall mankind are caused by their 
crimes. — Rochefoucauld. 

CRITICISM. — Criticism, as it was 
first instituted by Aristotle, was meant 
as a standard of judging well. — Johnson. 

Criticispa is the child and handmaid 
of reflection.— It works by censure, and 
censure implies a standard. — R. G. 
White. 

It is ridiculous for any man to criti- 
cise the works of another if he has not 
distinguished himself by his own per- 
formances. — Addison. 
p Criticism is as often a trade as a 
science; requiring more health than wit, 
more labor than capacity, more practice 
than genius. — Bruy ere. 

Criticism often takes from the tree 
caterpillars and blossoms together, — 
Richter. 

It is easy to criticise an author, but 
difficult to appreciate him. — Vauvenar- 
gues. 

Ten censure wrong, for one that writes 
amiss. — Pope. 

p Silence is sometimes the severest criti- 
cism. — Charles Buxton. 

t ' Neither praise nor blame is tne object 
of true criticism.— Justly to discrimi- 
nate, firmly to establish, wisely to pre- 
scribe, and honestly to award — ^these are 
the true aims and duties of criticism. — 
Simms. 

It is a maxim with me, that no man 
was ever written out of a reputation but 
by himself. — Bentley. 

Of all the cants in this canting world, 
deliver me from the cant of criticism. — 
Sterne. 

Doubtless criticism was originally be- 
nignant, pointing out the beauties of a 
work rather than its defects. — ^The pas- 
sions of men have made it malignant, 
as the bad heart of Procrustes turned 
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the bed; the symbol of repose, into an 
instrument of toi%me,~^Longiellow. 

The most noble criticism is that in 
which the critic is not the antagonist 
so much as the rival of the author.— 
Disraeli. 

It is quite cruel that a poet cannot 
wander through his regions of enchant- 
ment without having a critic, forever, 
like the old man of the sea, upon his 
back, — Moore. 

Get your enemies to read your works 
in order to mend them ; for your friend 
is so much your second self that he will 
judge too much like you. — Pope, 

Is it in destroying and pulling down 
that skill is displayed?— The shallowest 
understanding, the rudest hand, is more 
than equal to that task, — Burke. 

The pleasure of criticism takes from 
us that of being deeply moved by very 
beautiful things. — Bruy ere. 

It IS a bajTen kind of criticism which 
tells you what a thing is not. — R. W. 
Griswold. 

The legitimate aim of criticism is to 
dL^ect attention to the excellent. — The 
bad will dig its own grave, and the im- 
perfect may safely be left to that final 
neglect from which no amount of pres- 
ent undeserved popularity can rescue it. 
— Bovee. 

The opinion of the great body of the 
reading public, is very materially influ- 
enced even by the unsupported asser- 
tions of those who assume a right to 
criticise. — M acaulay. 

The strength of criticism lies only in 
the weakness of the thing criticised. — 
Longjellow. 

CRITICS.— Critics are sentinels in the 
grand army of letters, stationed at the 
corners of newspapers and reviews, to 
challenge every new author. — Longjel- 
low. 

There is scarcely a good critic of books 
born in our age, and yet every fool 
thinks himself justified in criticising per- 
jsons. — Bulwer. 

Critics must excuse me if I compare 
them to certain animals called asses, 
who, by gnawing vines, originally taught 
the great advantage of pruning them. — 
Shenstone. 

The eyes of critics, whether in com- 
mending or carping, aj*e both on one 


side, like those of a turbot. — Landor, 

A spirit of criticism, if indulged in, 
leads to a censoriousness of disposition 
that is destructive of all nobler feeling. 
The man who lives to find faults has a 
miserable mission. 

Some critics are like chimney-sweep- 
ers; they put out the fire below, and 
frighten the swallow^s from their nests 
above; they scrape a long tirne in the 
chimney, cover themselves with soot, 
and bring nothing away but a bag of 
cinders, and then sing out from the top 
of the house, as if they had built it. — 
Longjellow. 

The critical faculty has its value in 
correcting errors, reforming abuses, and 
demolishing superstitions. — But the con- 
structive faculty is much nobler in it- 
self, and immeasurably more valuable 
in its results, for the obvious reason that 
it is a much nobler and better thing to 
build up than to pull down. — ^It require? 
skill and labor to erect a building, but 
any idle tramp can burn it down. — Only 
God can form and paint a flower, but 
any foolish child can pull it to pieces.— 
J. M. Gibson. 

It behooves the minor critic, who 
hunts for blemishes, to be a little dis- 
trustful of his own sagacity. — Junius. 

To be a mere vei'bal critic is what no 
man of genius would be if he could; 
but to be a critic of true taste and 
feeling, is what no man without genius 
could be if he would. — Colton. 

Critics are a kind of freebooters in 
the republic of letters, who, like deer, 
goats, and diverse other graminivorous 
animals, gain subsistence by gorging 
upon buds and leaves of the young 
shrubs of the forest, thereby robbing 
them of their verdure and retarding their 
progress to maturity. — Washington Irv- 
ing. 

He, whose first emotion on the view 
of an excellent production is to under- 
value it, will never have one of his own 
to show. — Aikin. 

The severest critics are always those 
who have either never attempted, or 
who have failed in original composition. 
— Hazlitt. 

Of all mortals a critic is the silliest; 
for, inuring himself to examine all 
things, whether they are of consequence 
or not, he never looks uuon anything 
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but with a design of passing sentence 
upon it; by which means he is never a 
companion, but always a censor. — Steele, 

There are some critics who change 
everything that comes under their hands 
to gold; but to this privilege of Midas 
they join sometimes his ears.— J. P, 
Senn. 

CROSS. — ^The cross is the only ladder 
high enough to touch Heaven's thresh- 
old. — G. D, Boardman, 

The greatest of all crosses is self.— If 
we die in part every day, we shall have 
but little to do on the last. — These little 
daily deaths will destroy the power of 
the final dying.’— Fenelon. 

Carry the cross patiently, and with 
perfect submission; and in the end it 
shall cany you. — Thomas d Kempis. 

While to the reluctant the cross is too 
heavy to be borne, it grows light to 
the heart of willing trust. 

The cross of Christ, on which he was 
extended, points, in the length of it, to 
heaven and earth, reconciling them to- 
gether; and in the breadth of it, to 
former and following ages, as being 
equally salvation to both. 

The cross of Christ is the sweetest 
burden that I ever bore; it is such a 
burden as wings are to a bird, or sails 
to a ship, to carry me forward to my 
harbor. — Rutherford. 

CRTTELTY, — All cruelty springs from 
hard-heartedness and weakness. — Seneca. 

I would not enter on my list of friends 
the man who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm. — Cowper. 

Cruelty and fear shake hands together. 
— Balzac. 

Man's inhumanity to man, makes 
countless thousands mourn. — Bums. 

Cruelty, like every other vice, requires 
no motive outside of itself ; it only re- 
quires opportunity. — George Eliot. 

One of the ill effects of cruelty is that 
it makes the by-standers cruel. — Buxton, 

Cruelty to dumb animals is one of 
the distinguishing vices of the lowest and 
basest of the people. — Wherever it is 
found, it is a certain mark of ignorance 
and meanness. — Jones of Nayland. 

Detested sport, that owes its pleasures 
to another’s pain. — Cowper. 

CULTIVATION. — The highest pur- 


pose of intellectual cultivation is, to 
give a man a perfect knowledge and 
mastery of his own inner self. — Novalis, 

Virtue and talents, though allowed 
their due consideration, yet are not 
enough to procure a man a welcome 
wherever he comes. Nobody contents 
himself with rough diamonds, or wears 
them so. When polished and set, then 
they give a lustre.— Locke. 

It matters little whether a man be 
mathematically, or philologically, or 
artistically cultivated, so he be but cul- 
tivated. — Goethe. 

Partial culture runs to the ornate; 
extreme culture to simplicity. — Bovee. 

It is very rare to find ground which 
produces nothing. — ^If it is not covered 
with flowers, fruit trees, and grains, it 
produces briars and pines. — It is the 
same with man; if he is not virtuous, he 
becomes vicious. — Bruyere. 

Cultivation to the mind, is as neces- 
sary as food to the body. — Cicero. 

That is true cultivation which gives 
us sympathy with eveiy form of human 
life, and enables us to work most suc- 
cessfully for its advancement. Eefine- 
ment that carries us away from our 
fellow-men is not God's refinement. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

As the soil, however rich it may be, 
cannot be productive without culture, so 
the mind, without cultivation, can never 
produce good fruit. — Seneca. 

I am very sure that any man of com- 
mon understanding may, by culture, care, 
attention, and labor, make himself what- 
ever he pleases, except a great poet. — 
Chesterfield. 

Whatever expands the affections, or 
enlarges the sphere of our sympathies — 
whatever makes us feel our relation to 
the universe and all that it inherits in 
time and in eternity, and to the great 
and beneficent cause of all, must un- 
questionably refine our nature, and ele- 
vate us in the scale of being. — Chanrdng. 

CUNNING.— (See " Knavery.”) 

Cunning is the ape of wisdom.— l/ocfce. 

Cunning signifies, especially, a habit 
or gift of overreaching, accompanied 
with enioyment and a sense of superi- 
ority. — ^It is associated with small and 
dull conceit, and with an absolute want 
of sympathy or affection. — ^It is the in- 
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tciisest rendering^ of vulgarity, absolute 
and utter. — Ruskin. 

Cleverness and cunning are incom- 
patible.— I never saw them united.— The 
latter is the resource of the weak, and 
is only natural to them. — ^Children and 
fools are always cunning, but clever 
people never.— Byron. 

Cunning is none of the best nor worst 
qualities; it floats between virtue and 
vice: there is scarce any exigence where 
it may not, and perhaps ought not to be 
supplied by prudence . — Bruy ere. 

Cunning pays no regard to virtue, and 
is but the low mimic of wisdom . — BoU 
ingbroke. 

The greatest of all cunning is to seem 
blind to the snares which we know are 
laid for us; men are never so easily de- 
ceived as while they are endeavoring to 
deceive others. — Rochefoucauld. 

The certain way to be cheated is to 
fancy one’s self more cunning than 
others. — Charron. 

A cunning man is never a firm man; 
but an honest man is; a double-minded 
man is always unstable; a man of faith 
is firm as a rock. There is a sacred con-' 
nection between honesty and faith : 
honesty is faith applied to worldly 
things, and faith is honesty quickened 
by the Spirit to the use of heavenly 
things . — Edward Irving. 

Cunning has effect from the credulity 
of others. It requires no extraordinary 
talents to lie and deceive. — Johnson. 

We should do by our cunning as we 
do by our courage, — always have it 
ready to defend ourselves, never to of- 
fend others. — Greville. 

Cunning is only the mimic of discre- 
tion, and may pass upon weak men, as 
vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and 
gravity for wisdom. — Addison. 

Cunning leads to knavery.— It is but 
a step from one to the other, and that 
very slippeiy. — Only lying makes the 
difference; add that to cunning, and it 
is knsvevy.— Bruy ere. 

We take cunning for a sinister or 
crooked wisdom, and certainly there is 
a great difference between a cunning 
man and a wise man, not only in point 
of honesty, but in point of ability. — 
Bacon. 

The common practice of cunning is 


the sign of a small genius. — ^It almost 
always happens that those who use it to 
cover themselves in one place, lay them- 
selves open in another. — Rochefoucauld. 

In a great business there is nothing 
so fatal as cunning management, — 
Junius. 

The very cunning conceal their cun- 
ning; the indifferently shrewd boast of 
it. — Bovee. 

A cunning man overreaches no one 
half as much as himself. — H. W. Beecher. 

The most sure way of subjecting your- 
self to be deceived, is to consider your- 
self more cunning than others. — Roche- 
foucauld. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us in the duties of 
life; cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
only looks out after our immediate in- 
terests and welfare. Discretion is only 
found in men of strong sense and good 
understanding; cunning is often to be 
met with in brutes themselves, and in 
persons who are but the fewest removes 
from them. — Bruyere. 

All my own experience of life teaches 
me the contempt of cunning, not^ the 
fear. The phrase '^profound cunning” 
has always seemed to me a contradiction 
in terms. I never knew a cunning mind 
which was not either shallow, or, on 
some points, diseased. — Mrs. Jameson. 

CU RIO SIT Y^The first and simplest 
emotion which we discover in the hu- 
man mind, is curiosity. — Burke. 

Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
on any subject, to solve 3 ’’oiir doubts; 
for if you let it pass, the desire may 
never return, and you may reraain in 
ignorance. — W. Wirt. 

^ Curiosity in children is but an appe- 
tite for knowledge. One great reason 
why children abandon themselves wholly 
to silly pursuits and trifle away thoir 
time insipidly is, because they find their 
curiosity baJked, and their inquiries 
neglected. — Locke. 

Men are more inclined to ask curious 
questions, than to obtain necessary in- 
struction . — Q uesne 1. 

The over curious are not over wise. — 
Massinger. 

Curiosity is as much the parent of 
attention, ns attention is of memory.— 
Whately. 
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No heart is empty of the humor of 
curiosity, the beggar being as attentive, 
in his station, to an increase of knowl- 
edge, as the prince. — Osborn. 

How many a noble art, now widely 
known, owes its young impulse to this 
power alone. — Sprague. 

Eve, with all the fruits of Eden blest, 
save only one, rather than leave that 
one unkno^, lost all the vest.— Moore. 

Avoid him who, for mere curiosity, 
asks three questions running about a 
thing that cannot interest him.-^-Lavater. 

Curiosity is a kernel of the forbidden 
fruit which still sticketh in the throat 
of a natural man, sometimes to the 
danger of his choking. — Fuller. 

There are different kinds of curiosity; 
one of interest, which causes us to leam 
that which would be useful to us; and 
the other of pride, which springs from 
a desire to know that of which others 
are ignorant. — Rochefoucauld. 

Curiosity is one of the permanent and 
certain characteristics of a vigorous in- 
tellect. — Every advance into Imowledge 
opens new prospects and produces new 
incitements to further progress.— Jo/in- 
son. 

The curiosity of an honorable mind 
willingly rests where the love of truth 
does not urge it further onward and the 
love of its neighbor bids it stop. — ^In 
other words, it willingly stops at the 
point where the interests of truth do 
not beckon it onward, and charity cries 
" Halt.*' — Coleridge. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of 
conversation; they do not take anything 
for their own use, but merely to pass it 
on to others. — Steele. 

The gratification of curiosity rather 
frees us from uneasiness, than confers 
pleasure.— We are more pained by igno- 
rance, than delighted by instruction.— 
Curiosity is the thirst of the soul. — 
Johnson. 

A person who is too nice an observer 
of the business of the crowd, like one 
who is too curious in observing the labor 
of bees, will often be stung for his curi- 
osity.— Popa. 

I loathe that low vice, curiosity,— 
Byron. 

Curiosity is looking over other people’s 
affairs, and overlooking our own. — H. L. 
Wuyland. 


What a vast deal of time and ease 
that man gains who is not troubled with 
the spirit of impertinent curiosity about 
others; who lets his neighbor’s thoughts 
and behavior alone; who confines his 
inspections to himself, and cares chiefly 
for his own duty and conscience. 

CURSES. — Dinna curse him, sir; I 
have heard it said that a curse was like 
a stone flung up to the heavens, and 
most likely to return on the head of him 
that sent it.—Walier Scott. 

Curses are like young chickens, and 
still come home to roost. — Bulwer. 

CUSTOM.— (See ‘‘ F.^shion.”) 

Custom is the universal sovereign. — 
Pindar. 

The way of the world is to make laws, 
but follow customs. — Montaigne. 

Custom is often only the antiquity of 
error. — Cyprian. 

Custom may lead a man into many 
errors, but it justifies none. — Fielding. 

Custom is the law of fools. — Van- 
hrugh. 

Choose always the way that seems 
best, however rough it may be, and 
custom will soon render it ea^ and 
agreeable, — Pythagoras. 

Custom doth make dotards of us all. 
— Carlyle. 

There is no tyrant like custom, and 
no freedom where its edicts are not re- 
sisted. — Bovce. 

As the world leads, we follow.— >Seneca. 

Men commonly think according to 
their inclinations, speak according to 
their learning and imbibed opinions, but 
generally act according to custom. — 
Bacon. 

In this great society wide lying around 
us, a critical analysis would find very 
few spontaneous actions. It is almost 
all custom and gross sense. — Emerson. 

The influence of custom is incalcu- 
lable; dress a boy as a man, and he will 
at once change his conception of him- 
self. — B. St. John. 

New customs, though they be never 
so ridiculous, nay, let them be unmMily, 
yet are followed. — Shakespeare. 

^ There are not unfrequently substan- 
tial reasons underneath for customs that 
appear to us absurd. — C. Bronte. 

Custom is the law of one description 
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of fools, and fashion of another; but the 
two parties often clash, for precedent 
is the legislator of the first, and novelty 
of the last. — Colton, 

Be not so bigoted to, any custom as to 
worship it at the expense of truth. — 
Zimmerman. 

The custom and fashion of to-day will 
be the awkwardness and outrage of to- 
morrow— -so arbitrary are these transient 
laws.— jDwttigs. 

Custom governs the world; it is the 
tyrant of our feelings and our manners 
and rules the world with the hand of a 
despot. — J. Bartlett. 

To follow foolish precedents, and 
wink with both our eyes, is easier than 
to think. — Cow'per. 

Immemorial custom is transcendent 
law. — Merm. 

The despotism of custom is on the 
wane. — We are not content to know that 
things are; we ask whether they ought 
to be.— J. 5. Mill. 

Man yields to custom, as he bows to 
fate— in all things ruled, mind, body, 
and estate. — Crahbe. 

CYNICS. — ^It will generally be found 
that those who sneer habitually at hu- 
man nature, and affect to despise it, are 
among its worst and least pleasant sam- 
ples. — Dickens. 

Don’t be a cynic, and bewail and be- 
moan. — Omit the negative propositions. 
—Don’t waste yourself in rejection, nor 
bark against the bad, but chant tlie 
beauty of the good. — Set down nothing 
that will help somebody. — Emerson. 

The cyme is one who never sees a 
good quality in a man, and never fails 
to see a bad one,— He is the human owl, 
vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing 
>aoble game.— H. W. Beecher. 

To admire nothing is the motto which 
men of the world always affect. — ^They 
tWnk it vulgar to wonder or be enthu- 
siastic. — ^They have so much corruption 
and ^ charlatanism, that they think the 
credit of all high qualities must be de- 
lusive. — Btydges. 

D 

DANCING, — ^The gymnasium of run- 
ning, walking on stilts, climbing, etc., 
steels and makes hardy single powers 


and muscles, but dancing, like a cor- 
I poreal poesy, embellishes, exercises, and 
equalizes all the muscles at once. — 
Richter. 

Those move ea^ iest, who have learned 
to dance. — Pope. 

A merry, dancing, di-inking, laughing, 
quaffing, and unthinking time. — Dryden. 

Dancing is an amusement which has 
been discouraged in our country by 
many of the best people, and not with- 
out some reason. — ^It is associated in. 
their mind with balls; and this is one 
of the worst forms of social pleasure. — 
The time consumed in preparing for a 
ball, the waste of thought upon it, the 
extravagance of dress, the late hours, the 
exhaustion of strength, the exposure of 
laealth, and the languor of the succeed- 
ing day — ^these and other evils connected 
with this amusement, are strong reasons 
for banishing it from the community. — 
But dancing ought not, therefore, to be 
proscribed. — On the contrary, balls 
should be discouraged for this among 
other reasons, that dancing, instead of 
being a rare pleasure, requiring elab- 
orate preparation, may become an every- 
day amusement, and mix with our com- 
mon intercourse. — This exercise is. 
among tho most healthful.— The body 
as well as the mind feels its gladdening 
influence. — No amusement ‘ seems more 
to have a foundation in our nature. — 
The animation of youth overflows spon- 
taneously in harmonious movements. — 
The true idea of dancing entitles it to 
favor.— Its end is to realize perfect grace 
in motion; and who does not know that 

sense of the graceful is one of the 
higher faculties of our nature. — Chan^ 
ning. 

The chief benefit of dancing is to 
learn one how to sit still. — Johtison. 

Learn to dance, not so much for the 
sake of dancing, as for coming into a 
room and presenting yourself genteelly 
and gracefully. — ^Women, whom you 
ought to endeavor to please, cannot for- 
give a vulgar and awkward air and ges- 
tures. — C hester field. 

In ancient times dancing, as a religious 
service, was before and to the Lord; in 
modem days it is too often a dissipating 
amusement for and to the devil, 

A ballroom is nothing more or less 
than a great market place of beauty.—" 
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For my part, were I a buyer, I should 
like making my purchases in a less pub- 
lic mart.— BwZziJcr. 

You may be invited to a ball or 
dinner because you dance or tell a good 
stoiy; but no one since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth has been made a cab- 
inet minister or a lord chancellor for 
such reasons. — E. Pierrepont. 

Well was it said, by a man of sagacity, 
that dancing was a sort of privileged 
and reputable folly, and that the best 
Jvay to be convinced of this was to close 
the ears and judge of it by the eyes 
alone. — Gotthold. 

For children and youth, dancing in 
the parlor or on the green may be a very 
pleasant and healthful amusement, but 
when we see older people dancing we 
are ready to ask with the Chinese, 
“Why don’t you have your servants 
do it for you?” 

All the gestures of children are grace- 
ful ; the reign of distortion and un- 
natural attitudes commences with the 
introduction of the dancing master. — 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Where wildness and disorder are visi- 
ble in the dance, there Satan, death, and 
all kinds of mischief are likewise on the 
^oov.— Gotthold. 

DANDY . — k dandy is a clothes-wear- 
ing man, — a man whose trade, office, and 
existence consist in the ^ wearing of 
clothes. — ^Every faculty of his soul, spirit, 
person, and purse is heroically conse- 
crated to this one object— the wearing 
of clothes wisely and well; so that as 
others dress to live, he lives to dress. — 
Carlyle. 

A fool may have his coat embroidered 
with gold, but it is a fool’s coat still, — 
RivaroL 

Dandies, when first-rate, are generally 
very agreeable men. — Bulwer, 

The all-importance of clothes has 
sprung up in the intellect of the dandy, 
without effort, like an instinct of 
genius: he is inspired with cloth — a poet 
of clothing. — Carlyle. 

DANGER. — Danger levels man and 
brute, and all are fellows in their need. 
— Byron. 

We should never so entirely avoid 
danger as to appear irresolute and 
cowardly; but, at the same time, we 


should avoid unnecessarily exposing our- 
selves to danger, than which nothing can 
be more foolish. — Cicero. 

A timid person is frightened before a 
danger; a coward during the time; and 
a courageous person afterwai’d. — Richter. 

Let the fear of a danger be a spur to 
prevent it; he that fears not, gives ad- 
vantage to the danger. — Quarles. 

It is better to meet danger than to 
wait for it. — He that is on a lee shore, 
and foresees a hurricane, stands out to 
sea and encounters a storm to avoid a 
i shipwreck. — Colton. 

A man’s opinion of danger varies at 
different times according to his animal 
spirits, and he is actuated by considera- 
tions which he dares not avow. — Smol- 
lett. 

DAUGHTERS. — To a father waxing 
old nothing is dearer than a daughter. 
— Sons have spirits of higher pitch, but 
less inclined to sweet, endearing fond- 
ness. — Euripides. 

^ A ^ daughter is an embarrassing and 
ticklish possession.— 

Fathers, I think, are most apt to ap- 
preciate the excellence and attainments 
of their daughters; mothers, those of 
their sons. 

DAY. — ^There is nothing more univer- 
sally commended than a fine day; the 
reason is', that people can commend it 
without envy. — Shenstone. 

Every day is a little life, and our 
whole life is but a day repeated. There- 
fore live every day as if it would be the 
last. Those that dare lose a day, are 
dangerously prodigal; those that dare 
misspend it are desperate. — Bp. Hall. 

Count that day lost, whose low de- 
scending sun views from thj^ hand no 
worthy action done.-— Stanford. 

“I’ve lost a day” — the prince who 
nobly cried, had been an emperor with- 
out his crown. — Young. 

Enjoy the blessings of the day if God 
sends them: and the evils bear patiently 
and sweetly; for this day only is ours: 
we are dead to yesterday, and not bom 
to to-morrow. — Jeremy Taylor. 

DEATH.— It is not death, it is dying 
that alarms me. — Montaigne. 

Death is as the foreshadowing of life. 
We die that we may die no more.— • 
Herman Hooker. 
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THs world is the land of the , dying ; 
the next is the land of the living. — 
Tryon Edwards, 

Men fear death, as if unquestionably 
the great-est evil, and yet no man knows 
that it may not be the greatest good.— 
W. Mitjord. 

We call it death to leave this world, 
but were we once out of it, and enstated 
into the happiness of the next, we should 
think it were dying indeed to come back 
to it again. — Sherlock. 

Death has nothing terrible which life 
has not made so. A faithful Christian 
life in this world is the best preparation 
for the next. — Tryon Edwards. 

It is impossible that anything so 
natural, so necessary, and so universal as 
death, should ever have been designed 
by Providence as an evil to mankind. — 
Swift, 

We understand death for the first time 
when he puts his hand upon one whom 
we love. — Mod. De Stael. 

Death is lilce thunder in two particu- 
lars: we are alarmed at the sound of it, 
and it ’is formidable only from that 
which preceded it. — Colton. 

Death, to a good man, is but passing 
through a dark entry, out of one little 
dusky room of his father’s house, into 
another thnt is fair and large, lightsome 
and glorioue!, and divinely entertaining. 
— Clarke. 

Death is not, to the Christian, what it 
has often been called, “ Paying the debt 
of nature,” No, it is not paying a debt; 
it is rather like bringing a note to a 
bank to obtain solid gold in exchange 
for, it.. You bring a cumbrous body 
which is nothing worth, and which you 
could not wish to retain long; you lay 
it down, and receive for ^ it, from the 
eternal treasures, liberty, victory, knowl- 
edge, and rapture.— Foster. 

We picture death as coming to de- 
stroy ; let . us rather picture Christ as 
coming to save. We think of death 
as ending; let us rather think of life as 
beginninfr, and that more abundantly. 
We think of losing; let us think of gain- 
ing. We think of parting, let us think of 
meeting. We think of going away; let us 
think of arriving. And as the voice of 
death whispers “You must go from 
earth,” let us hear the voice of Christ 


saying, “You are but coming to Mel” 
— N. MacLeod. 

No man who is fit to live need fear 
to die. To us here, death is the most 
terrible thing we know.^ But when we 
have tasted its reality it will mean to 
us birth, deliverance, a new creation of 
ourselves. It will be what health is to 
the sick man; what home is to the 
exile; what the loved one given back 
is to the bereaved. As we draw near to 
it a solemn gladness should fill our 
hearts. It is God’s great morning light- 
ing up the sky. Our fears are the terror 
of children in the night. The night 
with its terrors, its darkness, its feverish 
dreams, is passing away; and when we 
awake it will be into the sunlight of 
God. — Fuller. 

The gods conceal from men the happi- 
ness of death, that they may endure life. 
— JjtLcan. 

A wise and due consideration of our 
latter end, is neither to render us sad, 
melancholy, disconsolate, or unfit for the 
business and offices of life; but to make 
us more watchful, vigilant, industrious, 
sober, cheerful, and thankful to that 
God who hath been pleased thus to 
make us serviceable to him, comfortable 
to ourselves, and profitable to others; 
and after all this, to take away the bit- 
terness and sting of death, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.— Sir M. Hale. 

One may live as a conqueror, a king, 
or a magistrate ; but he must die a man. 
The bed of death brings every human 
being to his p\ire individuality, to the 
intense contemplation of that deepest 
and most solemn of all relations— the 
relation between the creature and his 
Creator. — Daniel Webster. 

If thou expect death as a friend, pre- 
pare to entertain him; if as an enemy, 
prepare to overcome him. — ^Death has 
no advantage except when he comes as 
a stranger. — Quarles. 

What a superlatively grand and con- 
soling idea is that of death I Without 
this radiant idea — ^this delightful morn- 
ing star, indicating that the luminary of 
eternity is going to rise, life would, to 
my view, darken into midnight melan- 
choly. The expectation of Ii\'ing here, 
and living thus always, would be indeed 
a prospect of ovenvhelming despair. 
But thanks to that fatal decree that 
i dooms us to die; thanks to that gospe^ 
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wbich opens the visions of an endless 
life; and thanks above all to that 
Saviour friend who has promised to con- 
duct the faithful through the sacred 
trance of death, into scenes of Paradise 
and everlasting delight.— Jo/m Foster. 

Death is the golden key that opens 
the palace of eternity. — Miltori. 

Death expecteth thee eveiywhere; be 
wise, therefore, and expect death every- 
where.— Qwar/es. 

The ancients feared death; we, thanks 
to Christianity, fear only dying. — 
Guesses at Truth. 

Death is the crown of life. — ^Were 
death denied, poor man v’ould live in 
vain; to live would not be life; even 
fools would wish to die, — Young. 

Death opens the gate of fame, and 
shuts the gate of envy after it. — ^It un- 
loosens the chain of the capti\'e, and 
puts the bondsman’s task in another’s 
hands. — Sterne. 

Be §till prepared for death: and death 
or life shall thereby bo the sweeter. — 
Shakespeare. 

To neglect, at any time, preparation 
for death, is to sleep on our post at a 
siege; to omit it in old age, is to sleep 
at an attack. — Johnson. 

One of the fathei-s says, There is but 
this difference between the death of old 
men and young; that old men go to 
death, and death conics to the young.” 

He who should teach men to die, 
would, at the same time, teach them to 
live . — M ontaigne. 

A dislike of death is no proof of the 
want of religion. _ The instincts of na- 
ture shrink from^ it, for no creature can 
like its own dissolution. — But though 
death is not desired, the result of it may 
be, for dying to the Christian is the way 
to life eternal. — W. Jay. 

A good man, when dying, once said, 
“Formerly death appeared to mo like a 
wide river, but now it has dwindled to 
a little rill; and my comforts, which 
were as the rill, have become the broad 
and deep river.” 

He whom the gods love, dies young. — 
Menander. 

Is death the last sleep? No, it is the 
last and final awakening . — Walter Scott. 

The air is full of farewells to the dy- 


ing, and mournings for the dead. — Long- 
fellow. 

The good die first; and they whose 
hearts are dry as summer dust bum to 
the socket. — Wordsworth. 

Cullen, in his last moments, whis- 
pered, “ I wish I had the power of 
wnating or speaking, for then I would 
describe to you how pleasant a thing it 
is to die.” — Derby. 

The daiioiess of death is like the eve- 
ning twilight; it makes all objects ap- 
pear more lovely to the dying. — Richter. 

Men may live fools, but fools they 
cannot die. — Young. 

Death is the liberator of him whom 
freedom cannot release; the physician 
of him whom medicine cannot cure; the 
comforter of him whom time cannot con- 
sole. — Colton. 

Let death be daily before your eyes, 
and you will never entertain any abject 
thought, nor too eagerly covet any- 
thing. — Epictetus. 

On death and judgment, heaven and 
hell, who oft doth thirds, must needs 
die well . — Sir W. Raleigh. 

It maltors not at what hour the right- 
eous fall asleep. — ^Dealh cannot come un- 
timely to him who is fit to die. — ^The less 
of this cold world the more of heaven; 
the briefer life, the earlier immortality. 
— Milman. 

There is no better armor against the 
shafts of death than to be busied in 
God’s service. — Fuller. 

He who always waits upon God, is 
ready whensoever he calls. — ^He is a 
happy man who so lives that death at 
all times may find him at leisure to die. 
— Feltham. 

Let dissolution come when it will, it 
can do the Christian no harm, lor it wDl 
be but a passage out of a prison into a 
palace; out of a sea of troubles into a 
haven of rest; out of a crowd of enemies, 
to an innumerable company of time, lov- 
ing, and faithful friends; out of shame, 
reproach, and contempt, into exceeding 
great and eternal glor3^ — Bunyan. 

We sometimes congratulate ourselves 
at the moment of waking from a 
troubled dream; it may be so the mo- 
ment after death. — Hawthorne. 

Death and love are the two wings 
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that bear the good man to heaven.— 
Michael Angelo. 

If Socrates died like a philosopher, 
Jesus Christ died like a God.— Rousseau. 

Each departed friend is a magnet that 
attracts us to the next world.— Richter. 

Living is death; dying is life.— On 
this side of the grave^ we are exiles, 
on that, citizens; on this side, orphans; 
on that, children; on this side, cap- 
tives; on that, freemen; on this side 
disguised, unknown; on that, disclosed 
and proclaimed as the sons of God. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

It is as natural to man to die, as to 
be bom; and to a little infant, perhaps 
the one is as painful as the other. — 
Bacon. 

Death stamps the characters and con- 
ditions of men for eternit 5 ^ — As, death 
finds them in this world, so will they 
be in the next. — Emmons. 

Ah ! what a sign it is of evil life, when 
death’s approach is seen so terrible! — 
Shakespeare. 

How shocking must thy summons be, 
0 death, to him that is at ease in his 
possessions! who, counting ^ on long 
years of pleasure here, is quite unfur- 
nished for the world to come, — Blair. 

I love to think of my little children 
whom God has called to himself as 
away at school — at the best school in 
the universe, under the best teachers, 
learning the best things, in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Beadiness for death is that of char-^ 
acter, rather than of occupation. It is 
right living which prepares for safe or 
even joyous dying. 

0 death! We thank thee for the light 
that thou wilt shed upon our ignorance, 
— Bosswet. 

^ I believe that a family lives but a half 
life until it has sent its forerunners into 
the heavenly world, until those who 
linger here can cross the river, and fold 
transfigured a glorious form in the em- 
brace of an endless life. — Bridgman. 

1 never think he is quite ready for an- 
other world who is altogether weary of 
this. — H. A. Hamilton. 

There is no death! What seems so is 
transition; this life of mortal breath is 


but a suburb of the life elysian, whose 
portal we call death. — Longjellow. 

When I am dying I want to know 
that I have a similarity to God, so that 
my will is the same as his will, and that 
I love and hate and wish what he does. 
—J. (Jook, 

The bad man’s death is horror; but 
the just does but ascend to glory from 
the dust. — Hahhington. 

Whom the Gods love die young no 
matter how long thej^ live. — E. Hubbard, 

Every minute dies a man, every min- 
ute one is born. — Tennyson. 

Every minute dies a man, and one 
and one-sixteenth "is born. — Anon. 

Tom’s no more — and so no more of 
Tom. — Byron. 

Each person is born to one possession 
which outvalues all the others — ^liis last 
breath. — Mark Twain. 

Alexander the Great, seeing Diogenes 
looking attentively at a parcel of human 
bones, asked the philosopher w’hat he 
was looking for. '^That wiiich I cannot 
find,” was the reply ; the difference be- 
tween your father’s bones and those of 
his slaves.” 

A good man being asked during lii,c 
last illness, whether he .thought himself 
dying, . “ Really, friend, ^ I enre not 
whether I am or not; for if I die I shall 
be with God; if I live, He will be with 
me.” 

Hot by lamentations and mournful 
chants ought we to celebrate the fimenil 
of a good man, but by bj^’inns, for in 
ceasing to be numbered with mortals 
he enters upon the heritage of a diviner 
life. — Plutarch. 

Leaves have their time to fall, and 
flowers to wither at the North- wind’s 
breath, and stars to set — all, thou 
hast all seasons for thine own, O death! 

' — Mrs. Homans. 

The sense of death is most in ap- 
prehension, and the poor beetle that wg 
tread upon feels a pang as great as 
w^hen a giant dies. — Shakespeare. 

The chamber where the good man 
meets his fate is privileged beyond the 
common walk of virtuous life, quite on 
the verge of heaven. — Young. 

As long^ as we are living, God will 
give us living grace, and he wont give us 
dying grace till it’s time to die. What’9 
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the use of trying to feel lilie dying 
when you aint dying, nor anywhere near 
it?— if. F. Beecher. 

I know of but one remedy against the 
fear of death that is effectual and that 
will stand the test either of a sick-bed, 
or of a sound mind — ^that is, a good 
life, a clear conscience, an honest heart, 
and a well-ordered conversation; to 
carry the thoughts of dying men about 
us, and so to live before we die as we 
shall wish we had when we come to it. 
— Norris. 

Man’s highest triumph, man’s pro- 
foundest fall, the death-bed of the just, 
is yet undrawm by mortal hand ; it merits 
a divine: angels should paint it, angels 
ever there; there, on a post of honor 
and of joy. — Young. 

Be of good cheer about death, and 
know this of a truth, that no evil can 
happen to a good man, either in life or 
after death. — Socrates. 

Death did not first strike Adam, the 
first sinful man, nor Cain, the first hypo- 
crite, but Abel, the innocent and right- 
eous. — ^The first soul that met death 
overcame death; the fii'st soul paried 
from earth went to heaven. — Death 
argues not displeasure, because he whom 
God loved best dies first, and the mur- 
derer is punished with living. — Bp. Hall. 

debt. — have discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone, that turns everything into 
gold: it is, “Pay as you go.” — John 
Randolph. 

Debt is the secret foe of thrift, as vice 
and idleness are its open foes. — ^The 
debt-habit is the twin brother of pov- 
erty. — T. T, Hunger , 

Run not into debt, either for wares 
sold, or money borrowed; be content to 
want things that are not of absolute 
necessity, rather than to run up the 
score: sucli a mrai pays, at the latter 
end, a third part more than the princi- 
pal, and is in perpetual servitude to his 
creditors; lives uncomfortably; is neces- 
sitated to increase his debts to stop his 
creditors’ mouths; and many times falls 
into desperate courses. — Sir M. Hale. 

Do not accustom yourself to consider 
debt only as an inconvenience; you will 
find it a calamity. — Johnson. 

Poverty is hard, but debt is horrible. 
— A man might as v;ell have a smoky 
house and a scoldina wife, which are 


said to be the two worst evils of our 
life. — Spurgeon. 

Think what you do when you run in 
debt; you give to another power over 
your libertj'. If you cannot pay at the 
time, you w'ill bo ashamed to see your 
creditor; will be in fear when you speak 
to him; will make poor, pitiful, sneak- 
ing excuses, and by degrees come to lose 
your veracity, and sink into base, down- 
right lying; for the second vice is lying, 
the first is running in debt. A freeborn 
man ought not to be ashamed nor afraid 
to see or speak to any man living, b\it 
poverty often deprives a man of all 
spirit and virtue. It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright. — Franklin. 

The first step in debt is like the first 
step in falsehood, involving the necessity 
of going on in the same course,^ debt 
following debt, as lie follows lie. — S. 
Smiles. 

Youth is in danger until it learns to 
look upon debts as furies. — Bulwer. 

Paying of debts is, next to the grace 
of God, the best means of delivering 
you from a thousand temptations to 
\-anity and sin. — Pay your debts, and 
3"ou will not have wherewithal to buy 
cosily to3^s or pernicious pleasures. — 
Pay your debts, and you will not have 
T/hat to lose to a gamester.-;-Pay your 
debts, and you will of necessity abstain 
from many indulgences that war against 
the spirit and bring you into captivity 
to sin, and cannot fail to end in your 
utter destruction, both of soul and body. 
— Delany. 

“Out of debt, out of danger,” is, like 
man}’’ other proverbs, full of wisdom; 
but the word danger does not sufldciently 
express all that the warning demands. — 
For a state of debt and emban-assment 
is a state of positive misery, and the 
sufferer is as one haunted by an evil 
spirit, and his heart can know neither 
rest nor peace till it is cast out. — 
Bridges. 

A man who owes a little can clear it 
off in a little time, and, if he is prudent, 
he will: whereas a man, who, by long 
negligence, owes a great deal, despairs 
of ever being able to ^ pay, and there- 
fove never looks into his accounts at all. 
— Chesterfield. 

A small debt produces a debtor; a 
large one, an enemy . — Publius Syrus. 
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Debt is to a man what the serpent is 
to the bird; its e^'e fascinates, its breath 
•)oisons, its coil crushes sinew and bone, 
its jaw is the pitiless grave. — Bulwer. 

DECEIT. — There is no wickedness so 
desperate or deceptive — ^we can never 
foresee its consequences. 

Of all the evil spirits abroad in the 
world, insincerity is the most danger- 
ous. — Froude, 

Decei’i’crs are the most dangerous 
members of society. — ^They trifle with 
the best affections of our nature, and 
violate the most sacred obligations. — 
Crabbe. 

No man, for any considerable period, 
can W’ear one face to himself and another 
to the multitude, without finally getting 
bewildered as to which may be true. — 
Hawthorne. 

Idiots only may be cozened twice. — 
Dryden. 

There is less misery in being cheated 
thmi in that kind of wisdom which per- 
ceives, or thinks it perceives, that all 
mankind are cheats. — E. H. Chopin. 

It is as easy to deceive one’s self with- 
out perceiving it, as it is difficult to de- 
ceive others without their finding it out. 
— Roche joucauld. 

'We never deceive for a good purpose; 
knavery adds malice to falsehood. — 
Bruy ere. 

Our double dealing generally comes 
down upon ourselves. — ^To speak or act 
a lie is alike contemptible in the sight 
of God and man. — Everton. 

The surest way of making a dupe is 
to let your victim suppose you are his. 
— Bulwer. 

No man was ever so much deceived 
by another as h} himself. — Greville. 

Deceit is the false road to happiness; 
and all the joys we travel through to 
vice, like faiiy banquets, vanish wdien 
we touch them. — A. Hill. 

Who dares think one thing and an- 
other tell, my heart detests him as the 
gates of hell. — Pope. 

The first and worst of all frauds is to 
cheat one’s self. — ^All sin is eesy after 
that. — Bailey. 

He that has no real esteem for any of 
the virtues, can best assume the appear- 
ance of them all. — Colton. 


"\rh..n once a concealment or a deceit 
has been practiced in matters where all 
should be fair and open as day, confi- 
dence can never be restored, any more 
than 3^011 can restore the white bloom 
to the grape or plum that you once 
pressed in your hand. — H. W. Beecher. 

0 , what a tangled web we weave, when 
first we practice to deceive. — Walter 
Scott. 

Many an honest man practices on 
himself an amount of deceit, ^ sufficient., 
if practiced on another, and in a little 
(afferent way, to send him to the State 
prison. — Bovee. 

Mankind, in the gross, is a gaping 
monster, that loves to be deceived, and 
has seldom been disappointed. — Mac- 
kenzie. 

All deception in the course of life is 
indeed nothing else but a lie reduced 
to practice, and falsehood passing from 
words into things. — South. 

There are three persons you should 
never deceive : 3."our physician, your 
confessor, and your lawyer. — Walpole. 

Were we to take as much pains to 
be what we ought, as we do to disguise 
what we are, we might appear like our- 
selves without being at the trouble of 
any disguise at all. — Rochejoucauld. 

It many times falls out that we deem 
ourselves much deceived in others, be- 
cause we first dcceiv'ed ourselves. — Sir 
P. Sidney. 

DECENCY, — ^Virtue and decency are 
so nearly related that it is difficult to 
separate them from_ each other but m 
our imagination. — Cicero. 

Want of decency is want of sense.— 
Roscommon. 

Pecenc3'' of behavior in our lives ob- 
tains the approbation of all with whom 
we converse, from the order, consistency', 
and moderation of our words and a(’~ 
tions. — Steele. 

Decency is the least of all laws, bid 
3'et it is the law which is most strictly 
observed. — Rochejoucauld. 

DECISION. — There is nothing more 
to be esteemed than a manly firmness 
and decision of character. — ^I like a per- 
son who knows hi.s own mind and sticks 
to it; who sees at once what, in given 
circumstances, is to be done, and does 
it azlift t . 
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When we can say “no,” not only to 
things that are wrong and sinful, but 
also to things pleasant, profitable, and 
good which would hinder and clog our 
grand duties and our chief work, we 
shall understand more fully what life is 
worth, and how to make the most of 
it. — C. A. Stoddard, 

I hate to see things done by halves. — 
If it be right, do it boldly,— -if it be 
wrong leave it undone. — Gilpin. 

Decision of character will often give 
to an inferior mind command over a 
superior. — W. Wirt. 

When desperate ills demand a speedy 
cure, distrust is cowardice, and prudence 
folly. — Johnson. 

Men must be decided on what they 
will not do, and then they are able to 
act with vigor in what they ought to 
do.— Mencius. 

The block of granite which was an 
obstacle in the pathway of the weak be- 
comes a stepping-stone in the pathway 
of the strong. — Carlyle. 

All the world over it is true that a 
double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways, like a wave on the streamlet, 
tossed hither and thither with every 
eddy of its tide. — determinate purpose 
in life and a steady adhesion to it 
through all disadvantages, are indispens- 
able conditions of success. — W. M. Pun- 
shon. 

The souls of men of undecided and 
feeble purpose are the graveyards of 
good intentions. 

It is a poor and disgraceful thing not 
to be able to reply, with some degree of 
certainty, to the simple questions, 
“What will you be? What will you 
do? ” — John Foster. 

He that cannot decidedly say “No” 
when tem]:)tGd to evil, is on the high- 
way to ruin. — He loses the respect even 
of those who would tempt him, and be- 
comes but the pliant tool and victim 
of their evil designs. — J. Hawes. 

The man who has not learned to say 
“ No ” will be a weak if not a wretched 
man as long as he lives. — A. Maclaren, 

DEEDS.— Our deeds determine us, as 
much as we determine our deeds.! — 
George Eliot. 

We are our own fates. — Our deeds are 
our own doomsmen. — Man’s life was 


made not for creeds, but actions. — 
Meredith. 

How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds makes ill deeds done! — Shake- 
speare. 

Our deeds are seeds of fate, sown here 
on earth, but bringing forth their harvest 
in eternity. — G. D. Boardman. 

The flighty purpose never is overtook, 
unless the deed go with it. — Shakespeare. 

Our deeds follow us, and what we 
have been makes us what we are. 

It is our own past which has made us 
what we are. We are the children of 
our own deeds. Conduct has created 
character; acts have grown into habits, 
each year has pressed into us a deeper 
moral print; the lives we have led have 
left us such as we are to-day.— Dykes. 

A word that has been said may be un- 
said — ^it is but air. — ^But when a deed is 
done, it cannot be undone, nor can our 
thoughts reach out to all the mischiefs 
that may iollow.—Longfellow. 

Look on little deeds as great, on ac- 
count of Christ, who dwells in us, and 
watches our life; look on great deeds as 
easy, on account of His great power. — 
Pascal. 

Good actions ennoble us, and we are 
the sons of our own deeds. — Cervantes. 

We should believe only in deeds; 
words go for nothing everywhere. — 
Rojas. 

No matter what a man’s aims, or reso- 
lutions, or professions may be, it is by 
one’s deeds that he is to be judged, 
both by God and man.— H. W. Beecher. 

Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
and though a late, a sure reward suc- 
ceeds. — C ongreve. 

Foul deeds will rise, though all the 
earth o’ei'whelm them, to men’s eyes, — 
Shakespeare.. 

Good deeds ring clear through heaven 
like a hell.— Richter. 

A noble deed is a step toward God.— 
J. G. Holland. 

A life spent worthily should be meas- 
ured by deeds, not years. — Sheridan. 

DEFEAT. — ^What ^ is defeat ?— N othing 
but education ; nothing but the first step 
to something better. — Wendell Phillips. 

Defeat is a school in which truth al- 
ways grows strong- — H, W. Beecher. 
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No man is defeated without some 
resentment, which will be continued with 
obstinacy while he believes himself in 
the right, and asserted with bitterness, 
if even to his own conscience he is de- 
lected in the wTong. — Johnson. 

It is defeat that turns bone to flint, 
and gristle to muscle, and makes men 
invincible, and formed those heroic na- 
tures that are now in ascendency in the 
world. — Do not then be afraid of defeat. 
— You are never so near to victory as 
when defeated in a good cause. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

DEFERENCE. — Deference is the 
most delicate, the most indirect, and the 
most elegant of all compliments, and 
before company is the genteelest kind 
of flattery. — Shenstone. 

Deference is the instinctive respect 
which we pay to the great and good. — 
The unconscious acknowledgment of the 
superiority or excellence of others. — 
Tryon Edwards. 

Deference often shrinks and withers 
as much upon the approach of intimacy, 
as the sensitive plant does upon the 
touch of one^s finger. — Shenstone, 

DEFINITION. — All arts acknowledge 
that then only we know certainly, when 
we can define; for definition is that 
which refines the pure essence of things 
from the circumstance. — Milton. 

Just definitions either prevent or put 
an end to disputes. — Emons. 

A large part of the discussions of dis- 
putants come from the want of accurate 
definition. — ^Let one define his terms and 
then stick to the definition, and half 
the diflerences in philosophy and the- 
ology would come to an end, and be 
seen to have no real foundation. — Tryon 
Edwards. 

_ I am apt to think that men find their 
simple ideas agree, though in discourse 
they confound one another with differ- 
ent names. — Locke, 

DEFORMITY, — Many a man has 
risen ^ to eminence under the powerful 
reaction of his mind against the scorn 
of the unworthy, daily evoked by his 
personal defects, who, with a handsome 
person, would have sunk into the luxury 
of a careless life under the tranquilizing 
smiles of continual admiration. — De 
Quincey, 

Do 3"ou suppose we owe nothing to 


Pope’s deformity? — He said to himself, 
“If my person be crooked, my verses 
sliall be straight.” — Hazlitt. 

Deformity is daring; it is its essence 
to overtake mankind by heart and soul 
and make itself the equal, aye, the 
superior of others, — Byron. 

Deformity of heart I call the worst de- 
formity of all; for what is^ form, or 
face, but the soul’s index, or its case? — 
Colton,. 

DELAY. — (See “ Peocrastination ” 
and “ Inactivity.”) 

Delay has always been injurious to 
those "who are prepared. — Lucan. 

Defer no time; delays have danger- 
ous ends. — Shakespeare. 

It is one of the illusions, that the 
present hour is not the critical, decisive 
hour. — Write it on 3mur heart that 
eveiy day is the best day in the ycai*. 
— No man has learned anything rightly 
until he knows and feels that eveiy day 
is doomsday. — Carlyle. 

0 , how many deeds of deathless virtue 
and immortal crime the world Jiad 
wanted had the actor said, “I will do 
this to-morrow ! ” — Lord John Bussell. 
*^God keep you from “It is too late.” 
When the fool has made up his mind 
the market has gone by. — Spanish 
Proverb. 

No man ever served God by doing 
things to-moiTOw. If we honor Christ, 
and are blessed, it is by the things 
which we do to-day. 

Procrastination is the thief of time; 
year after year it steals till all are fled, 
and to the mercies of a moment leaves 
the vast concerns of an eternal scene. — 
Young. 

He that takes time to resolve, gives 
leisure to deny, and warning to prepare. 
— Quarles. 

The procrastinator is not only indo- 
lent and weak but commonly false too; 
most of the weak are false. — Lavater. 

In delay we waste our lights in vainj 
like lamps by day. — Shakespeare. 

To-morrow, didst thou say? Go to 
— will not hear of it — ^To-morrow! ’tis 
a sharper who stakes his penury against 
thy plenty — ^who takes thy ready cash, 
and pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, 
and promises, the currency of idiots. 
To-morrow! it is a period nowhere to 
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be found in ail the hoary registers of 
time, unless perchance in the fool’s cal- 
endar. Wisdom disclaims the word, nor 
holds society with those that own it. 
’Tis fancy’s child, and folly is its father: 
wrought on such stuff as dreams are; 
and baseless as the fantastic visions of 
the evening. — Cotton, 

To-morrow I will li^'e, the fool doss 
say: to-day itself ’s too late; the wise 
'^lived yesterday. — Martial. 

To-morrow, and to-moiTOw, and to- 
morrow, creeps in this petty pace from 
day to day, to the last syllable of re- 
•• corded time ; and all our yesterdays have 
lighted fools the way to dusty death.— 
Shakespeare, 

Every delay is hateful, but it gives 
wisdom. — Publius Syrus. 

Some one speaks admirably of the 
well-ripened fruit of sage delay.— SaZzac. 

Shun delays, they breed remorse ; take 
thy time while time is lent thee. — Creep- 
ing snails have weakest force; fly their 
fault, lest thou repent thee. — Good is 
best when soonest wrought; lingering 
labors come to nought. — Southwell. 

Where duty is plain delay^ is both 
foolish and hazardous; where it is not, 
delay may be both wisdom and safety. — 
Tryon Edwards. 

Time drinketh up the essence of eveiy 
great and noble action which ought to 
be performed but is delayed in the exe- 
cution. — Veeshnoo Sarma. 

The surest method of arriving at a 
knowledge of God’s eternal purposes 
about us is to be found in the right use 
of the present moment. Each hour 
comes with some little fagot of God’s 
will fastened upon its back. — F. W, 
Faber. 

DELICACY. — Delicacy is to the affec- 
tions what gi’ace is to beauty. — Deger^ 
ando. 

True delicacy, that most beautiful 
heart-leaf of humanity, exhibits itself 
most significantly in little things. — Mary 
Howitt. 

The finest qualities of our nature, like 
the bloom on fruits, can be preserved 
only by the most delicate handling. — 
Thoreau. 

If you destroy delicacy and a sense of 
shame in a young girl you deprave her 
very fast. — Mrs. 8towe\. 


Weak men, often, from the very prin- 
ciple of theii* wep.kness, derive a certain 
susceptibility, delicacy, and taste, which 
render them, in these particulars, much 
superior to men of stronger and more 
consistent minds, who laugh at them, — 
Greville, 

Friendship, lo\'e, and piety, ought to 
be handled with a sort of mysterious 
secrecy. — They ought to be spoken of 
only in the rare moments of perfect con- 
fidence — ^to be mutually understood in 
silence. — Many things are too delicate 
to be thought ; many more to be spoken. 
— Novalis. 

An appearance of delicacy, and even 
of fragility, is almost essential to beauty, 
— Burke. 

Delicacy is to the mind what fragrance 
is to the fmit.— A. Poincelot. 

DELIGHT. — What more felicity can 
fall to man than to enjoy delight with 
liberty? — Spenser. 

As high as we have mounted in de- 
light, in our dejection do we sing as 
low. — W ordsworth. 

These violent delights have violent 
ends, and in their triumph die, like fire 
and powder, which, as they kiss, con- 
sume. — Shakespeare. 

I am convinced that we have a de- 
gree of delight, and that no small one, 
in the real misfortunes and pains of 
others.— Hwrke. 

Sensual delights soon end in loath- 
ing, quickly bring a glutting surfeit, and 
degenerate into torments when they 
are continued and unintermitted. — John 
Howe. 

DELUSION. — ^No man is happy with- 
out a delusion of some kind. — Delusions 
are as necessary to our happiness as 
realities. — Bovee. 

The worst deluded are the self-de- 
luded. — Bovee. 

Were we perfectly acquainted with the 
object, we should never passionately de- 
sire it.— Rochefoucauld. 

We strive as hard to hide our heaits 
from ourselves as from others, and al- 
ways with more success; for in deciding 
upon our own case we are both judge, 
jury, and executioner, and where sophis- 
try cannot overcome the first, or flattery 
the second, self-love is always ready to 
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defeat the sentence by bribing the third. 
^ColtoTh. 

You think a man. to be your dupe. — 
If he pretends to be so, who is the 
greatest dupe — he or you ? — Bruy ere. 

It many times falls out that we deem 
ourselves much deceived in others, be- 
cause we are first deceived ourselves. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 

When our vices quit us, we hatter 
ourselves with the belief that it is we 
who quit them. — Rochefoucauld. 

0 thoughts of men accurst.-— Past and 
to come seem best; things present, 
worst.— Shakespeare. 

This is the excellent foppery of the 
world! that, when we are sick in for- 
tune, we make guilty of our disasters, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars: as if 
we were villains by necessity; fools, by 
heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves, 
and treachers, by spherical predomi- 
nance; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, 
by an enforced obedience of planetaiy 
influence; and all that we are evil in, by 
a divine thrusting on.— Shakespeare. 

Mankind in the gross is a gaping mon- 
ster, that loves to be deceived, and has 
seldom been disappointed. — Mackenzie. 

Hope tells a flattering tale, delusive, 
vain, and hollow. — Wrother. 

The disappointment of manhood suc- 
ceeds the delusion of youth.— DfsraeZf. 

DEMOCRACY. — ^The love of democ- 
racy is that of equality. — Montesquieu. 

In every village there will arise some 
miscreant, to establish the most gifind- 
ing tyi'anny by calling himself the peo- 
ple . — Robert Peel. 

The history of the gospel has been 
the history of the development and 
growth of Christian democratic ideas. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

Your little child is your only true 
democrat.— Mrs. Stowe. 

It is the most beautiful truth in 
morals that we have no such thing as a 
distinct or divided interest from our 
race.— In their welfare is ours; and by 
choosing the broadest paths to effect 
their happinesb, we choose the surest and 
shortest to our omi.—Bulwer. 

Knowledge and goodness — these make 
degrees in heaven, and they must be the 
graduating scale of a true democracy. — 
Miss Sedgwick. 


Lj^curgus being asked why he, who 
in other respeclis appeared to be so zeal- 
ous for the equal rights of men, did not 
make his government democratic rather 
than an oligarchy, replied, “ Go you, 
and try a democracy in your own 
house.’’ — Plutarch. 

If there were a people consisting of 
gods, they would be governed demo- 
cratically; so perfect a government is 
not suitable to men. — Rousseau. 

Intellectual superiority is so far from 
conciliating confidence that it is the 
very spirit of a democracy, as in France, 
to proscribe the aristocracy of talents. 
To be the favorite of an ignorant multi- 
tude, a man must descend to their 
level; he must desire what they desire, 
and detest all they do not approve: he 
must yield to their prejudices, and sub- 
stitute them for principles. Instead of 
enlightening their errors, he must adopt 
them, and must furnish the sophistry 
that will propagate and defend thorn.— 
Fisher Ames. 

Democracy will itself accomplish the 
salutary universal change from the de- 
lusive to the real, and make a new 
blessed world of us bye and bye. — 
Carlyle. 

^ The progress of democracy seems irre- 
sistible, because it is the most uniform^ 
the most ancient, and the most perma- 
nent tendency which is to be found in 
history.— De Tocqueville. 

The devil was the first democrat.— » 
Byron. 

“It is a great blessing,” says Pascal, 
“to be bom a man of quality, since it 
brings a man as far forward at eighteen 
or twenty as another would be at fifty, 
which is a clear gain of thirty years,” — 
These thirty years are commonly want- 
ing to the ambitious characters of de- 
mocracies. — ^The principle of equality, 
which allows every man to arrive at 
everything, prevents all men from rapid 
advancement . — De ToequeviUe. 

The real democratic American idea is, 
not that every man shall be on a level 
with every other, but that e\'ery one 
shall have liberty, without hindrance, to 
be what God made him. — H. W. Beecher 

DEPENDENCE. — There is none so 
great but he may both need the help 
and service, and stand in fear of the 
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power and imkindness, even of the 
meanest of mortals. — Seneca, 

God has made no one absolute. — 
The rich depend on the poor, as well as 
the poor on the rich. — ^The world is but 
a magnificent building; ail the stones 
are gradually cemented together.— No 
one subsists by himself Qlone,—Feltham, 
No degree of knowledge attainable by 
man is able to set him above the want 
of hourly assistance. — Johnson, 
Dependence is a perpetual call upon 
humanity, and a greater incitement to 
tenderness and pity than any other 
motive whatever. — Thackeray, 

The greatest man living may stand in 
need of the meanest, as much as the 
meanest does of him. — Fuller, 

Heaven’s eternal wisdom has decreed, 
that man should ever stand in need of 
man. — Theocritus, 

Dependence goes somewhat against 
the grain of a generous mind; and it is 
no wonder that it should do so, con- 
sidering the unreasonable advantage 
which is often taken of the inequality 
of fortune . — Jeremy Collier, 

In an arch, each single stone, which, 
if severed from the rest, would be per- 
haps defenceless, is sufficiently secured 
by the solidity and entireness of the 
whole fabric of which it is a part. — 
Boyle, 

How beautifully is it ordered, that as 
many thousands work for one, so must 
every individual bring his labor to make 
the whole.— The highest is not to despise 
the lowest, nor the lowest to envy the 
highest; each must live in all and by all. 
—So God has ordered, that men, being 
in need of each other, should learn to 
love each other, and to bear each other’s 
burdens. — G, A, Sala, 

The acknowledgment of weakness 
iwhich we make in imploring to be re- 
jlieved from hunger and from tempta- 
tion, is surely wisely put in our prayer. 
— Tlxink of it, you who are rich, and 
take heed how you turn a beggar away. 
— Thackeray, 

The beautiful must ever rest in the 
arms of the sublime.— The gentle need 
the strong to sustain it, as much as the 
rock-flowers need rocks to grow on, or 
the ivy the rugged wall which it em- 
braces. — Mrs, Stowe, 


Depend on no man, on no friend but 
him who can depend on himself. — He 
only who acts conscientiously toward 
himself, will act so toward others. — 
Lavater, 

DEPRAVITY,— (See SiH.”) 

We are all sinful; and whatever one 
of us blames in another each one will 
find in his own heart. — Seneca, 

Men sometimes affect to deny the de- 
pravity of om* race; but it is as clearly 
taught in the lawyers’ office and in 
courts of justice, as in the Bible itself. 
— Everji: prison, and fetter, and scaffold, 
and bolt, and bar, and chain is evidence 
that man believes in the depravity of 
man. — Tryon Edwards. 

Controlled depravity is not innocence; 
and it is not the labor of delinquency 
in chains that ^ will correct abuses. 
Never did a serious plan of amending 
any old tyrannical establishment pro- 
pose the authors and abettors of the 
abuses as the reformers of them. — Burke, 

Every man has his devilish moments. 
— Lavater, 

Original sin is in us, like the beard. 
— We are shaved to-day and look clean, 
and have a smooth chin; to-morrow our 
beard has grown again, nor does it cease 
growing while we remain on earth.— 
In like manner original sin cannot be 
extirpated from us; it springs up in us 
as long as we live. — Nevertheless we are 
bound to resist it to our utmost strength, 
and to cut it down unceasingly. — Luther, 

We have such an habitual persuasion 
of the general depravity of human na- 
ture, that in falling in with strangers we 
almost always reckon on their being ir- 
religious, till we discover some specific 
indication of the contrary.—/. Foster. 

It is not occasionally that the human 
S3ul 78 under the influence of depravity; 
but this is its habit and state till the 
soul is renewed by grace. — Dick. 

DESIRE. — Desires are the pulses of 
the soul; — as physicians judge by the 
appetite, so may you by desires. — Martr' 
ton. 

The thirst of desire is never filled, nor 
fully satisfied. — Cicero. 

It is much easier to suppress a first de- 
sire than to satisfy those that follow. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

The reason that so many want their 
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desires is that their desires want reason. 
— ^He may do what he will, who will do 
but what he may. — Warwick. 

Everyone would have something, such 
perhaps as we are ashamed to utter. 
The proud man would have honor; the 
covetous man, wealth and abundance ; 
the malicious, revenge on his enemies; 
the epicure, pleasure and long life; the 
barren, children ; the wanton, beauty ; 
each would be humored in his own de- 
sire, though in opposition both to God’s 
will, and his own good. — Bp. Hall. 

Some desire is necessary to keep life 
in motion; he whose real wants are 
supplied, must admit those of fancy. — 
Johnson. 

Those things that are not practicable 
are not ■ desirable. There is nothing in 
the world really beneficial that does not 
lie within the reach of an informed 
understanding and a well-protected pur- 
suit. There is nothing that God ^ has 
judged good for us that he has not given 
us the means to accomplish, both in the 
natural and the moral world. If we cry, 
like children, for the moon, like children 
we must cry on. — Burke. 

Where necessity ends, desire and curi- 
osity begin; no sooner are we supplied 
with everything nature can demand, than 
we sit down to contrive artificial ap- 
petites. — Johnson. 

The stoical schemes of supplying our 
wants by lopping off our desires, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want shoes. 
-Svytjt. 

A wise man will desire no more than 
he may get justly, use soberly, distribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 

The passions and desires, like the 
two twists of a rope, mutually mix one 
vrith the other, and twine inextricably 
round the heart; producing good, If 
moderately indulged; but certain de- 
struction, if suffered to become inordi- 
nate. — Burton. 

By annihilating the desires, you anni- 
hilate the mind.-— Every man without 
passions has within him no principle of 
action, nor motive to act. — Helvetius. 

Every desire bears its death in its very 
gratification.— Curiosity languishes under 
repeated stimulants, and novelties cease 
to excite surprise, until at length we do 
not wonder even at a miracle. — Wash-- 
ington Irving. 


We trifle when we assign limits to our 
desires, since nature hath set none. — 
Bovee. 

Inordinate desires commonly produce 
irregular endeavors. If our wushes be 
not kept in submission to God’s provi- 
dence, our pursuits will scarcely be kept 
under the restraints of his precepts. — 
M. Henry. 

Our nature is inseparable from de- 
sires, and the very word desire — the 
craving for something not possessed — 
implies that our present felicity is not 
complete. — H obhes. 

However rich or elevated we may be, 
a nameless something is always wanting 
to our imperfect fortune. — Horace. 

Unlawful desires are punished after 
the effect of enjoying; but impossible 
desires are punished in the desire itself. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

Before we passionately desire anything 
which another enjoys, we should ex- 
amine as to the happiness of its pos- 
sessor. — R 0 chefoucauld. 

He who can wait for what he desires 
takes the course not to be exceedingly 
grieved if he fails of it ; he on the con- 
trary who labors after a thing too im- 
patiently thinks the success when it 
comes is not a recompense equal to all 
the pains he has been at about it. — 
Bruy ere. 

There is nothing capricious in nature; 
and the implanting of a desire indicates 
that its gratification is in the constitu- 
tion of the creature that feels it. — Emer- 
son. 

^ In moderating, not in satisfying de- 
sires, lies peace. — Heher. 

The soul of man is infinite in what it 
covets. — Ben Jonson. 

When a man’s desires are boundless, 
his labors are endless. — They will set 
him a task he can never go through, and 
cut him out work he can never finisL — 
The satisfaction he seeks is always ab- 
sent, and the happiness he aims at is 
ever at a distance. — Balguy. 

It should be an indispensable rule in 
life to contract our desires to our present 
condition, and whatever may be our ex- 
pectations to live within the compass of 
what we actually possess. — It will be 
time enough to enjoy an estate when it 
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comes into our hands; but if we antici- 
pate our good fortune we shall lose the 
pleasure of it when it arrives, and may 
possibly never possess what we have so 
foolishly counted on. — Addison. 

DESOLATION, — No one is so utterly 
desolate, but some heart, though un- 
known, responds unto his own.— Lonp- 
fellow. 

None are so desolate but something 
dear,— dearer than self,— possesses or is 
possessed. — Byron. 

No soul is desolate as long as there is 
a human being for whom it can feel trust 
and reverence. — George Eliot. 

My desolation begins to make a better 
life. — Shakespeare. 

What is the worst of woes that wait 
on age? What stamps the^ wrinkle 
deeper on the brow? — ^To view each 
loved one blotted from life’s page, and 
be alone on earth.— jByron. 

Unhappy he, who from the first pf 
joys — society — cut off, is left alone, amid 
this world of death! — Thomson. 

DESPAIR.— What we call despair is 
often only the painful eagerness of un- 
fed hope. — George Eliot. 

He that despairs measures Providence 
by his own little contracted model and 
limits infinite power to finite apprehen- 
sions. — South. 

Considering the unforeseen events of 
this world, we should be taught that no 
human condition should inspire men 
with absolute despair. — Fielding. 

It is impossible for that man to de- 
spair who remembers that his Helper is 
omnipotent. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Despair is like froward children, who, 
when you take away one of their play- 
things, throw the rest into the fire for 
madness. It grows ^ angry with itself, 
turns its own executioner, and revenges 
its misfortunes on its own head.— C/iar- 
ron. 

Despair is the offspring of fear, of 
laziness, and impatience; it argues a de- 
fect of spirit and resolution, and often 
of honesty too. I would not despair un- 
less I saw my misfortune recorded in the 
book of fate, and signed and sealed by 
necessity. — CoUier. 

Despair gives courage to the weak. — 
Resolved to die, he fears no more, but 


rushes on his foes, and deals his deaths 
around. — Somerville . 

Beware of desperate steps. — ^The dark- 
est day, live till to-morrow, will have 
passed away. — Cowper. 

He that despairs degrades the Deity, 
and seems to intimate that He is in- 
sufloicient, or not just to his word; in 
vain hatli he read the Scriptures, the 
world, and man. — Feltham. 

He who despairs wants love and faith, 
for faith, hope, and love are three 
torches which blend their light together, 
nor does the one shine without the other. 
— Metastado. 

Despair gives the shocking ease to the 
mind that mortification gives to the 
body. — Greville. 

Despair is the damp of hell, as joy is 
the serenity of heaven. — Donne. 

The fact that God has prohibited de- 
spair gives misfortune the right to hope 
all things, and leaves hope free to dare 
all things. — Mad. Swetchine. 

Religion converts despair, which de- 
stroys, into resignation, which submits- 
— Lady Blessing ton. 

DESPONDENCY— To despond is to 
be ungrateful beforehand. — ^Be not look- 
ing for evil. — Often thou drainest the 
gall of fear while evil is passing by thy 
dwelling. — Tupper. 

Life is a warfare; and he who easUy 
desponds deserts a double duty— he be- 
trays the noblest property of man, which 
is dauntless resolution; and he rejects 
the providence of that all-gracious Being 
who guides and rules the universe. — 
Jane Porter. 

To believe a business impossible is 
the way to make it so. — How many 
feasible projects have miscarried through 
despondency, and been strangled in their 
birth by a cowardly imagination.— 
Collier. 

In the lottery of life there are more 
prizes drawn than blanks, and to one 
misfortune there are fifty advantages. 
Despondency is the most ^ unprofitable 
feeling a man can indulge in. — De Witt 
Tdlmage. 

Despondency is not a ^ate of huiml- 
ity. — On the contrary, it is "^e vexation 
and despair of a cowardly pride ; nothing 
is worse. — ^Whether we stumble, or 
whether we fall, we must only think of 
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rising again and going on in our course. 
— Fenelon. 

Despondency is ingratitude; hope is 
God’s worship. — H. TF. Beecher. 

Some persons depress their own minds, 
despond at the first difficulty, and con- 
clude that making any progress in 
knowledge, further than seiwes their 
ordinary business, is above their capac- 
ity.— l/ocfce. 

As to feel that we can do a thing is 
often success, so to doubt and despond 
is a sure step to failure. 

DESPOTISM. — will believe in the 
right of one man to govern a nation des- 
potically when I find a man born into 
the world with boots and spurs, and a 
nation bom with saddles on their backs. 
^Algernon Sidney. 

Despotism can no more exist in a 
nation until the liberty of the press be 
destroyed, than the night can happen 
before the sun is set. — Colton. 

It is odd to consider the connection 
between despotism and barbarity, and 
how the making one person more than 
man makes the rest less. — Addison. 

In times of anarchy one may seem a 
despot in order to be a savior. — Mira- 
beau. 

Despots govern by terror. — ^They know 
that he who fears God fears nothing else, 
and therefore they eradicate from the 
mind, through their Voltaire and Hel- 
vetius, and the rest of that infamous 
gang, that only sort of fear which gen- 
erates true courage. — Burke. 

As virtue is necessary in a republic, 
and honor in a monarchy, fear is what 
is required in a despotism. — As for vir- 
tue, it is not at all necessary, and honor 
would be dangerous there. — Montes- 
quieu. 

All despotism is bad; but the worst is 
that which works with the machinery of 
freedom. — Junius. 

It is difficult for power to avoid 
despotism. — ^The possessors of rude 
health — ^the characters never strained by 

doubt — ^the minds that no questions 
disturb and no aspirations put out of 
breath — there, the strong, are also the 
tyrants.— Gospom. 

When the savages wisli to have fruit 
they cut down the tree and gather it.— 


That is exactly a despotic government. 
— Montesquieu. 

There is something among men more 
capable of shaking despotic power than 
lightning, whirlwind, or earthquake; 
that is the threatened indignation of the 
whole civilized world. — Daniel Webster. 

DESTINY. — Man proposes, but God 
disposes. — Thomas d Kempis. 

We are but the instruments of heaven; 
our work is not design, but destiny. — 
Owen Meredith. 

No man of woman born, coward or 
brave, can shun his destiny.— Fomer. 

Destiny is the scapegoat which we 
make responsible for all our crimes and 
follies; a necessity which we set down 
for invincible when we have no wish to 
strive against it. — Balfour. 

The acts of this life are the destiny of 
the next. — Eastern Proverb. 

That which God writes on thy fore- 
head, thou wilt come to it. — Koran. 

Destiny is but a phrase of the weak 
human heart— the dark apology for 
every error. — ^The strong and virtuous 
admit no destiny. — On earth conscience 
guides; in heaven God watches.— And 
destiny is but the phantom we invoke 
to silence the one and dethrone the 
other. — Bulwer. 

Philosophers never stood in need of 
Homer or the Pharisees to be convinced 
that everything is done by immutable 
laws; that everything is settled; that 
everything is the necessaiy effect of 
some previous cause. — Voltaire. 

The clew of our destiny, wander where 
we will, lies at the cradle ioot.—Richter. 

Nothing comes to pass but what God 
appoints.— Our fate is decreed, and 
things do not happen by chance, but 
every man’s portion of joy or sorrow is 
predetermined. — Seneca. 

That which is not allotted the hand 
cannot reach; and what is allotted you 
will find wherever you may he. Saadi. 

Man supposes that he directs his life 
and governs his actions, when his ex- 
istence is irretrievably under the control 
of destiny. — Goethe. 

^ If the course of human affairs be con- 
sidered, it will be seen that many things 
arise against which heaven does not al- 
low us to guard. — Machiavelli. 

Death and life have their determined 
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appointments; riches and honors depend 
upon heaven. — Confucius, 

The wheels of nature are not made to 
roll backward: everything presses on to- 
ward eternity: from the birth of time 
an impetuous current has set in, which 
bears all the sons of men toward that 
interminable ocean. Meanwhile heaven 
is attracting to itself whatever is con- 
genial to its nature, is enriching itself 
by the spoils of earth, and collecting 
within its capacious bosom whatever is 
pure, permanent, and divine.— Eohert 
Hall. 

I do not mean to expose my ideas to 
ingenious ridicule by maintaining that 
everything happens to every man for 
the best ; but I will contend, that he who 
makes tne best use of it, fulfills the part 
of a wise and good man. — Cumberland. 

Thoughts lead on to purposes; pur- 
poses go forth in action; actions form 
habits; habits decide character; and 
character fixes our destiny,— Tr^/on Ed- 
wards. 

DETRACTION, — (See " Slander.”) 

The detractor may, and often does, 
pull down others, but by so doing he 
never, as he seems to suppose, elevates 
himself to their position. — ^The most he 
can do is, maliciously to tear from them 
the blessings which he cannot enjoy him- 
self. 

To be traduced by ignorant tongues, 
is the rough brake that virtue must go 
through.— S/ia/ces3?eare. 

Those who propagate evil reports fre- 
quently invent them ; and it is no breach 
of charity to suppose this to be always 
the case, because no man who spreads 
detraction would have scrupled to pro- 
duce it, as he who should diffuse poison 
in a brook would scarce be acquitted of 
a malicious design, though he should 
allege that he received it of another 
who is doing the same elsewhere. — Adr~ 
venturer. 

To make beads of the faults of others, 
and tell them over every day, is infer- 
nal, — ^If you want to know how devils 
feel, you do know if you are such an 
one. — H. W. Beecher. 

Happy are they that hear their de- 
tractions, and can put them to mending. 
— Shakespeare. 

In some dispositions there is such an 
envious kind of pride that they cannot 


endure that any but themselves should 
be set forth for excellent; so that when 
they hear one justly praised, they will 
either seek to dismount his virtues, or, 
if they be like a clear light, they will 
stab him with a ‘^but” of detraction. — 
Feltham. 

Much depends upon a man^s courage 
when he is slandered and traduced. 
Weak men are ciushed by detraction; 
but the brave hold on and succeed. 

He whose first emotion, on the view 
of an excellent work, is to undervalue 
or depreciate it, will never have one of 
his own to show. — Aikin. 

Base natures joy to see hard hap hap- 
pen to them they deem happy. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good 
character of his neighbor, will feel pleas- 
ure in the reverse; and those who de- 
spair to rise to^ distinction by their vir- 
tues are happy if others can be depressed 
to a level with themselves. — J. Barker. 

The man that makes a character, 
makes ioes.— Young. 

If we considered detraction to be bred 
of envy, and nested only in deficient 
minds, we should find that the applaud- 
ing of virtue would win us far more 
honor than seeking to disparage it. — 
That would show we loved what we 
commended, while this tells the world 
we grudge at what we want ourselves. — 
Feliham. 

There is no readier way for a man to 
bring his own worth into question, than 
by endeavoring to detract from the 
worth of other men. — Tillotson. 

Unjustifiable detraction always proves 
the weakness as well as meanness of the 
one who employs it. — ^To be constantly 
carping at, and exaggerating petty blem- 
ishes in the characters of others, putting 
an unfavorable construction on their 
lan^age, or ‘‘ damning with faint praise 
their deeds, betrays, on the part of the 
detractor, a conscious inability to main- 
tain a reputable standing on legitimate 
and honorable ground. — E. L. Magoon. 

DEVIATION. — ^When people once be- 
gin to deviate, they do not know where 
to stop. — George III. 

Ah! to what gulfs a single deviation 
from the track of human duties leads 1 — 
Byron. 

Deviation from either truth or duty 
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is a downward path, and none can say 
where the descent will end. — He that 
despiseth small things shall fall by lit- 
tle and litUeJ^'—Tryoii Edwards. 

DEVIL.— The devil is no idle spirit, 
but a vagrant, runagate walker, that 
never rests in one place. — The motive, 
cause, and main intention of his walking 
is to ruin man. — T. Adams. 

No sooner is a temple built to God, 
but the devil builds a chapel hard by. — 
Herbert. 

As no good is done, or spoken, or 
thought by any man without the assist- 
ance of God, working in and with those 
that believe in him, so there is no evil 
done, or spoken, or thought without the 
assistance of the devil, who worketh with 
strong though secret power in the chil- 
dren of unbelief. — ^All the works of our 
Bvil nature are the work of the devil. — 
J. Wesley. 

What, man I Defy the devil! Con- 
sider he's an enemy to mankind.— 
Shakespeare. 

He who would fight the devil with his 
own weapons, must not wonder if he 
finds him an overmatch. — South. 

The devil knoweth his own, and is a 
particularly bad paymaster. — F. M. 
Crawford. 

The devil has at least one good qual- 
ity, that he will flee if we resist him. — 
Though cowardly in him, it is safety for 
us. — Tryon Edwards. 

Talk of devils being confined to hell, 
or hidden by invisibility! — ^We have 
them by shoals in the crowded towns and 
cities of the world. — Talk of raising the 
devil! — ^What need for that, when he is 
constantly walking to and fro ®in our 
streets, seeking whom he may devour. — 
Anon. 

DEVOTION.— All is holy where devo- 
tion kneels. — 0. W. Holmes. 

The most illiterate man who is 
touched with devotion, and uses frequent 
exercises of it, contracts a certain great- 
ness of mind, mingled with a noble 
simplicity, that raises him above others 
of the same condition. By this, a man 
in the lowest condition will not appear 
mean, or in the most splendid fortune 
insolent. — Johnson. 

The private devotions and secret of- 
fices of religion are like the refreshing 


of a garden with the distilling and petty 
drops of a waterpot; but addressed from 
the temple, they are like rain from 
heaven. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Satan rocks the cradle when we sleep 
at our devotions^ — Bp. Hall. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
season the passions of the young with 
devotion, which seldom dies in the mind 
that has received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may seem extinguished for 
a while by the cares of the world, the 
heats of youth, or the allurements of 
vice, it generally breaks out and discov- 
ers itself again as soon as discretion, 
consideration, age, or misfortunes have 
brought the man to himself. The fire 
may be covered and overlaid but can- 
not be entirely quenched and smothered. 
— Addison. 

All the duties of religion are emi- 
nently solemn and venerable in the 
eyes of children. But none will so 
strongly prove the sincerity of the par- 
ent ; none so powerfully awaken the 
reverence of the child; none so happily 
recommend the instruction he receives, 
as family devotions, particularly "those 
in which petitions for the children oc- 
cupy a distinguished place. — Dwight. 

The secret heart is devotion's temple; 
there the saint lights the flame of pur- 
est sacrifice, which bums unseen but not 
unaccepted. — Hannah More. 

^ The inward sighs of humble penitence 
rise to the ear of heaven, when pealed 
hymns are scattered to the common air. 
— Joanna Baillie. 

Solid devotions resemble the rivers 
which run under the earth — ^they steal 
from the eyes of the world to seek the 
ej'-es of God; and it often happens that 
those of whom we speak least on earth, 
are best known in heaven. — Caussin. 

The best and sweetest flowers in para- 
dise, God gives to his people when they 
are on their knees in the closet. — 
Prayer, if not the very gate of heaven, is 
the key to let us into its holiness and 
joys— r. Brooks. 

Once I sought a time and place for 
solitude and prayer; but now where'er 
I find thy face I find a closet there. 

DEW. — ^The dews of evening— those 
tears of the sky for the loss of the sun 
•-Chesterfield. 
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Stars of the morning — dew-drops — 
which the sun impeaiis on every leaf 
and flower. — Milton. 

Dew-drops — ^nature’s tears, which she 
sheds on her own breast for the fair 
which die. — ^The sun insists on gladness; 
but at night, when he is gone, poor na- 
ture loves to weep. — Bailey. 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
but the tears of mournful eve.— Cole-- 
ridge. 

Earth’s liquid jewelry, wrought of the 
air. — Bailey. 

DICE. — ^I look upon every man as a 
suicide from the moment he takes the 
dice-box desperately in his hand; all 
that follows in his career from that 
fatal time is only sharpening the dagger 
before he strikes it to his heart. — Cum-- 
berland. 

I never hear the rattling of dice that 
it does not sound to me like the funeral 
bell of the whole family. — Jerrold. 

The best throw with the dice, is to 
throw them away. — Old Proverh. 

DIET, — Regimen is better than 
physic. Every one should be his own 
physician. — ^We should assist, not force 
nature. — ^Eat with moderation what you 
know by experience agrees with your 
constitution. — Nothing is good for the 
body but what we can digest.— What 
can procure digestion? — ^Exercise. — ^What 
will recruit strength? — Sleep. — ^What will 
alleviate incurable evils? — ^Patience. — 
Voltaire. 

In general, mankind, since the im- 
provement of cookery, eat twice as much 
as nature requires. — Franklin. 

All courageous animals are carnivo- 
rous, and greater courage is to be ex- 
pected in a people whose food is strong 
and hearty, than in the half-starved of 
other countries. — Sir W. Temple. 

Food improperly taken, not only pro- 
duces diseases, but affords those that 
are already engendered both matter and 
sustenance; so that, let the father of 
disease be what it may, intemperance is 
its mother. — Burton. 

Simple diet is best; for many dishes 
bring many diseases; and rich sauces are 
worse than even heaping several meats 
upon each other. — Pliny. 

The chief pleasure in eating does not 
consist in costly seasoning, or exquisite 


flavor, but in yourself. Do you seek for 
sauce by labor? — Horace. 

If thou wouldst preserve a sound body, 
use fasting and walking; if a healthful 
soul, fasting and praying.— Walking ex- 
ercises the body; praying exercises the 
soul; fasting cleanses both. — Quarles. 

One rneal a day is enough for a lion, 
and it ought to be for a man. — G. For- 
dyce. 

A fig for your bill of fare; show me 
your bill of company.— 

DIFFERENCE. — It is remarkable 
that men, when they differ in what they 
think considerable, are apt to differ in 
almost everything else. Their difference 
begets contradiction; contradiction be- 
gets heat; heat rises into resentment, 
rage, and ill-will.— Thus they differ in 
affection, as they differ in judgment, and 
the contention which began in pride, 
ends in anger. — Cato. 

In all differences consider that both 
you and your opponent or enemy are 
mortal, and that ere long your very 
memories will be extinguished.— A wre?. 

If men would consider not so much 
wherein they differ, as wherein they 
agree, there would be far less of un- 
charitableness and angry feeling in the 
world. — Addison. 

DIFFICULTY.— What is difiSculty?— 
Only a word indicating the degree of 
strength requisite for accomplishing par- 
ticular objects; a mere notice of the 
necessity for exertion; a bugbear to 
children and fools; only a stimulus to 
men . — Samuel Warren. 

It has been the glory of the great 
masters in all arts to confront and to 
overcome ; and when they had overcome 
the first difficulty, to turn it into an 
instrument for new conquests over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to ex- 
tend the empire of science. 

Difficulty is a severe instructor, set 
over us by the Supreme guardian and 
legislator, who knovrs us better than we 
know ourselves, and loves us better too. 
— ^He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerves and sharpens our skill. — Our 
antagonist is our helper. — Burke. 

The greatest difficulties lie where we 
are not looking for them. — Goethe. 

The weak sinews become strong by 
their conflict with difficulties. — ^Hope is 
bom in the long night of watching and 
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iears. — ^Faith visits us in defeat and dis- 
appointment, amid the consciousness of 
earthly frailty and the crumbling tomb- 
stones of mortalit}’. — E. H. Cha'pin. 

It is not every calamity that is a 
curse, and early adversity is often a 
blessing. — ^Surmounted difficulties not 
only teach, but hearten us in. our future 
struggles. — Sharp, 

Difficulty is the soil in which aU manly 
and womanly qualities best flourish; and 
the true worker, in any sphere, is coix- 
tinually coping with difficulties.^ His 
very failures, throwing him upon his own 
resources, cultivate energy^ and resolu- 
tion; his hardsliips teach him fortitude; 
his successes inspire self-reliance. 

It cannot be too often repeated that 
it is not helps, but obstacles, not facili- 
ties, but difficulties that make men. — 
W. Mathews, 

Difficulties are God’s errands; and 
when we are sent upon them we should 
esteem it a proof of God’s confidence — 
as a compliment from him. — H. W» 
Beecher, 

Difficulties strengthen the mind, as 
labor does the body. — Seneca, 

There is no merit where there is no 
trial; and till experience stamps the 
mark of strength, cowards may pass for 
heroes, and faith for falsehood. — A, Hill, 

The greater the obstacle, the more 
glory we have in overcoming it; the 
difficulties with which we are met are 
the maids of honor which set off virtue. 
— Moliere, 

Difficulties show men what they are. 
— In case of any difficulty God has pitted 
you against a rough antagonist that you 
may be a conqueror, and this cannot be 
without toil. — Epictetus, 

Our energy is in proportion to the re- 
sistance it meets. — ^We attempt nothing 
great but from a sense of the difficulties 
we have to encounter; we persevere in 
nothing great but from a pride in over- 
coming tiiem.— /Taalfii. 

There are difficulties in your path. — 
Be thankful for them. — ^They will test 
your capabilities of resistance; you will 
be impelled to persevere from the very 
energy of the opposition.—But what of 
him that fails? — What does he gain? — 
Strength for life. — The real merit is not 
in the success, but in the endeavcw- and 


win or lose, he will be honored and 
crowned. — W, M, Punshon, 

DIFFIDENCE — Persons extremely 
reserved and diffident are like the old 
enamelled watches, which had painted 
covers that hindered you from seeing 
what time it was. — Walpole. 

We are as often duped by diffidence 
as by confidence. — Chesterfield, 

Diffidence may check resolution, and 
obstruct perfonnance, but it compensates 
its embarrassments by more important 
advantages. — ^It conciliates the proud, 
and softens the severe ; averts envy from 
excellence, and censure from miscar- 
riage. — Johnson, 

Nothing sinks a young man into low 
company, both of men and women, so 
surely as timidity and diffidence of him- 
self. — ^If he thinks he shall not please, he 
may depend upon it that he will not. — 
But with proper endeavors to please, 
and a degree of persuasion that he shall, 
it is almost certain that he will.-— 
Chesterfield. 

One with more of soul in his face 
than words on his tongue. — Wordsworth. 

Have a proper self-respect and think 
less of what others may think of you, 
and it will aid you to overcome diffi- 
dence, and help you to self-possession 
and self-reliance. 

DIGNITY. — True dignity is never 
gained by place, and never lost when 
honors are wifhdr&wn.— Massinger. 

Dignity of position adds to dignity of 
character, as well as to dignity of car- 
riage. — Give us a proud position, and 
we are impelled to act up to it.— 
Bovee. 

Dignity consists not in possessing 
honors, but in the consciousness that we 
deserv^e them. — Aristotle, 

Lord Chatham and Napoleon were as 
much actors as Garrick or Talma. — ^An 
imposing air should always be taken as 
evidence of imposition. — ^Dignity is often 
a veil between us and the real truth of 
things.— E. P. Whipple. 

Dignity and love do not blend well, 
nor do they continue long together. — 
Ovid. 

Most of the men of dignity, who awe 
or bore their more genial brethren, are 
simply men who possess the art of pass- 
insr off their insensibility for wisdom. 
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their dullness for depth, and of conceal- 
ing imbecility of intellect under haughti- 
ness of manner, — E. P. Whipple, 

DILIGENCE. — What we hope ever to 
do with ease, we must learn first to do 
with diligence. — Johmon. 

The expectations of life depend upon 
diligence; the mechanic that would per- 
fect his work must first sharpen his 
tools . — C onjudus. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck, 
and God gives^ all things to industry. 
Work while it is called to-day, for you 
know not how much you may be hin- 
dered to-morrow. One to-day is worth 
two to-morrows; never leave that till 
to-morrow which you can do to-day. — 
Franklin, 

Who makes quick use of the moment, 
is a genius of prudence. — Lavater. 

He who labors diligently need never 
despair; for all things are accomplished 
by diligence and labor. — Menander. 

In a,l] departments of activity, to have 
one thing to do, and then to do it, is 
the secret of success. 

DINNER. — A dinner lubricates busi- 
ness. — Stowell. 

Before dinner, men meet with great 
inequality of understanding, and those 
who are conscious of their inferiority 
have the modesty not to talk: when 
they have drunk wine, every man feels 
himself happy, and loses that modesty, 
and grows impudent and vociferous; but 
he is not improved; he is only not 
sensible of his defects. — Johnson. 

A good dinner sharpens wit, while it 
softens the heart. — Doraru. 

The pleasant talk of the dinner table 
promotes digestion, and prevents the 
mind from dwelling on the grinding of 
the digestive mill that is going on within 
us.— The satisfaction and repose that 
follow a full meal tend to check a dis- 
position to ^lenetic argument, or too 
muck zeal in supporting an opinion, 
while the freedom and abandon of the 
intercourse kept up is eminently con- 
ducive to the feelings of general benevo- 
lence.— /erdan. 

DIRT. — Ignorance,” says Ajax, is a 
painless evil.” — So, I should think, is 
dirt, considering the merry faces that go 
along with it . — George Eliot, 

Dirt is not dirt, but only something 


in the wrong place . — Lord Palmerston, 

DISAPPOINTMENT. — The disap- 
pointment of manhood succeeds to the 
delusion of youth.— DwraeZf. 

No man, with a man^s heart in him, 
gets far on his way without some bitter, 
soul-searching disappointment. — Happy 
he who is brave enough to push on an- 
other stage of the^ journey, and rest 
where there are “ living springs of water, 
and three-score and ten palms,” — Brovm. 

The best enjoyment is half disappoint- 
ment to what we intend or would have 
in this world. — Bailey. 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft 
where most it promises; and oft^ it hits 
whore hope is coldest, and despair most 
sits. — Shakespeare, 

How disappointment tracks the steps 
of hope. — L. E. Landon, 

He who expects much will be often 
disappointed ; yet disappointment sel- 
dom cures us of expectation, or has any 
other effect than that of producing a 
moral sentence or peevish exclamation. 
— Johnson. 

In the light of eternity we shall see 
that what we desired would have been 
fatal to us, and that what we would have 
avoided was essential to our well-being. 
— Fenelon. 

Man must be disappointed with the 
lesser things of life before he can com- 
prehend the full value of the greater. — 
Bulwer, 

There is many a thing which the 
world calls disappointment, but there is 
no such a word in the dictionary of 
faith. What to others are disappoint- 
ments are to believers intimations of the 
■way of God.—John Newton^. 

Mean spirits under disappointment, 
like small beer in a thunder-storm, al- 
ways turn sour . — John Randolph. 

An old man once said, ^'When I was 
young, I was poor; when old, I became 
rich; but in each condition I found 
disappointment. — ^When I had the facul- 
ties for enjojnnent, I had not the means; 
when the means came, the faculties were 
gone.” — Mad. Gasparin. 

We mount to heaven mostly on the 
ruins of our cherished schemes, finding 
our failures were successes. — A. B. Alcott. 

It is sometimes of God’s mercy that 
men in the eager pursuit of worldly ag- 
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grandizemeiit are baffled ; for they are 
very like a train going down an inclined 
plane — ^putting on the brake is not 
pleasant, but it keeps the car on the 
track and from ruin.— F. W. Beecher. 

Life often seems like a long shipwreck 
of which the debris are friendship, glory, 
and love,-— The shores of existence are 
strewn with them. — Mad. de Stael. 

DISCERNMENT.— After a spirit pf 
discernment, the next rarest things in 
the world are diamonds and pearls. — 
Bruy ere. 

To succeed in the world, it is much 
more necessary to possess the penetra- 
tion to discern who is a fool, than to dis- 
cover who is a clever man. — Talleyrand. 

Penetration or discernment has an air 
of divination; it pleases our vanity more 
than any other quality of the mind. — 
Rochejoucauld. 

The idiot, the Indian, the child, and 
the unschooled farmer's boy stand nearer 
to the light by which nature is to be 
read, than the dissector or the antiquary. 
— Emerson. 

DISCIPLINE. — A stern discipline per- 
vades all nature, which is a little cruel 
that it may be very kind. — Spenser. 

No pain, no palm; no thorns, no 
throne; no gall, no glory; no cross, no 
crownT— Penn. 

A man in old age is like a sword in a 
shop window, — Men that look upon the 
perfect blade do not imagine the process 
by which it was completed. — Man is a 
sword; daily life is the workshop; and 
God is the artificer; and those cai'es 
which beat upon the anvil, and file the 
edge, and eat in, acid-like, the inscrip- 
tion on the hilt — ^those are the very 
things that fashion the man. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

The discipline which connects the base- 
ness of worldly passions, fortifies the 
heart with virtuous principles, enlightens 
the mind with useful knowledge, and 
furnishes it with enjoyment from within 
itself, is of more consequence to real 
felicity, than all the provisions we can 
make of the goods of fortune. — Blair. 

DISCONTENT. — Discontent is the 
want of self-reliance; it is infirmity of 
will. — Emerson. 

Our condition never satisfies us; the 
present is always the worst. — ^Though Ju- 


piter should grant his request to each, 
we should continue to importune him.— 
Fontaine. 

Noble discontent is the path to 
heaven. — T. W. Higginson. 

Discontent is like ink poured into 
water, which fills the whole fountain full 
of blackness. It casts a cloud over tho 
mind, and renders it more occupied 
about the evil which disquiets than 
about the means of removing it. — Fell- 
ham. 

The root of all discontent is self-love. 
— J. F. Clarke. 

The more self is indulged the more it 
demands, and, therefore, of all men the 
selfish are the most discontented. 

All human situations have their incon- 
veniences. — We feel those of the present, 
but neither see nor feel those of the 
future ; and hence we often make 
troublesome changes without amend- 
ment, and frequently for the worse. — 
Franklin. 

The best remedy for our discontent is 
to count our mercies. By the time we 
have reckoned up a part of these, we 
shall be on our knees praising the Lord 
for^ His great mercy and love . — The 
Quiver. 

We love in others what we lack our- 
selves, and would be everything but 
what we are. — Stoddard. 

One thing only has been lent to youth 
and age in common — discontent.— M. 
Arnold. 

A perverse and fretful disposition 
makes any state of life unhappy. — Cicero. 

The splendid discontent of God with 
Chaos, made the world; and from the 
discontent of man the world’s best prog- 
ress springs.— F. W. Wilcox. 

Poor in abundance, famished at a 
feast. — Young. 

There are two kinds of discontent in 
this world: the discontent that works, 
and the discontent that wrings its hands. 
The first gets what it wants, and the 
second loses what it had. There is no 
cure for the first but success, and there 
is no cure at all for the second . — Gordon 
Graham. 

Our discontent is from comparison: 
were better states unseen, each man 
would like his own . — John Norris. 

That which makes people dissatisfied 
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with their condition, is the chimerical 
idea they form of the happiness of 
others, — Thomson, 

Discontents are sometimes the better 
part of our life. — ^I know not which is 
the most useful. — Joy I may choose for 
pleasure ; but adversities are the best for 
profit; and sometimes these do so far 
help me, that I should, without them, 
want much of the joy I have.— 

A good man and a wise man may, at 
times, be angry with the world, and at 
times grieved for it; but no man was 
<ever discontented with the world if he 
did his duty in it. — Southey. 

Save me from impious discontent at 
aught thy wisdom has denied or thy 
goodness has lent. — Pope. 

DISCOVERY. — A new principle is an 
inexhaustible source of new views.— 
Vauvenargues. 

It is a mortifying truth, and ought to 
teach the wisest of us humility, that 
many of the most valuable discoveries 
have been the result of chance rather 
than of contemplation, and of accident 
rather than of design. — Colton. 

If I have ever made any valuable dis- 
coveries, it has been owing more to 
patient attention, than to any other 
talent. — Sir Isaac Newton. 

It is a profound mistake to think that 
everything has been discovered; as well 
think the horizon the boundary of the 
world .—Lemierre . 

He who sins against men, may fear 
discovery; but he who sins against God 
is sure of it. 

Through every rift of discovery some 
seeming anomaly drops out of the dark- 
ness, and falls, as a golden link, into 
the great chain of order. — E. H. Chapin. 

It is the modest, not the presumptu- 
ous inquirer, who makes a real and safe 
progress in the discovery of divine 
truths. — He follows God in his works 
and in his word. — BoUngbroke. 

DISCRETION. — The greatest parts, 
without discretion, may be fatal to their 
owner. — ^Polyphemus, deprived of his 
eye, was only the more exposed on ac- 
count of his enormous strengtli and 
stature. — Hume. 

Be discreet in all things, and so render 
it unnecessary to be mysterious about 
any. — W ellington. 


There are many shining qualities in 
the mind of man ; but none so useful as 
discretion. It is this which gives a value 
to all the rest, and sets them at work in 
their proper places, and turns them to 
the advantage of their possessor. With- 
out it, learning is pedantry; wit, im- 
pertinence; virtue itself looks like 
weakness; and the best parts only qualify 
a man to be more sprightly in errors, and 
active to his own prejudice. Though a 
naan has all other perfections and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great conse- 
quence in the world; but if he has this 
single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what 
he pleases in his station of life. — Addi^ 
son. 

Discretion in speech, is more than elo- 
quence. — Bacon. 

Open your mouth and purse cau- 
tiously, and your stock of wealth and 
reputation shall, at least in repute, be 
great. — Zimmerman. 

A sound discretion is not so much in- 
dicated by never making a mistake, as 
by never repeating it. — Bovee. 

The better part of valor is discretion, 
in the which better part I have saved 
my life. — Shakespeare. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us in all the duties of 
life. — ^It is only found in men of sound 
sense and good understanding. — Brmjere. 

Discretion is the salt, and fancj^ the 
sugar of life ; the one preserves, the 
other sweetens It. — Bovee. 

If thou art a master, be sometimes 
blind, if a servant, sometimes deaf. — 
Fuller. 

DISCUSSION. — ^Free and fair discus- 
sion will ever be found the firmest friend 
to truth. — G. Campbell. 

It is an excellent rule to be observed 
in all discussions, that men should give 
soft words and hard arguments; that 
they should not so much strive to silence 
or vex, as to convince their opponents. 
— Wilkins. 

He who knows only his own side of 
the case, knows little of that. — J. Stuart 
Mill. 

He that is not open to conviction, is 
not qualified for discussion. — Whately. 

Whosoever is afraid of submitting any 
question, civil or religious, to the test 
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of free discussion, is more^ in love with 
his own opinion than with truth. — T. 
Watson. 

Understand your antagonist before 
you answer him. 

The more discussion the better, if 
passion and personality be eschewed. — 
Discussion, even if stormy, often win- 
nows truth from error— a good never to 
be expected in an uninquiring age.— 
Ckanning. 

There is no dispute managed without 
passion, and yet there is scarce a dis- 
pute worth a passion. — Sherlock. 

There is nothing displays the quick- 
ness of genius more than a dispute — as 
two diamonds, encountering, contribute 
to each other^s lustre. — ^But perhaps the 
odds is against the man of taste in this 
particular. — Shenstone. 

The pain of dispute exceeds, by much, 
its utility. — ^All disputation makes the 
mind deaf, and when people are deaf 
I am dumb. — JouberL 

Gratuitous violence in argument be- 
trays a conscious weakness of the cause, 
and^ is usually a signal of despair.— 
Junius, 

Men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly, as when they discuss it 
freely. — Macaulay, 

In debate, rather pull to pieces the 
argument of thine antagonist, than offer 
him any of thine own; for thus thou 
will fight him in his own country.— 
Fielding, 

If thou take delight in idle argumen- 
tation, thou mayest be qualified to com- 
bat with the ^ sophists, but will never 
know how to live with men. — Socrates. 

Eeply with wit to gravity, and with 
gravity to wit. — Make a full concession 
to your adversary; give him every 
credit for the arguments you know you 
can answer, and slur over those you feel 
you cannot.— But above all, if he have 
the privilege of making his reply, take 
especial care that the strongest thing 
you have to urge be the last.— UoZtow. 

Bo not use thyself to dispute against 
thine^ own judgment to show^ thy wit, 
lest it prepare thee to be indifferent 
about what is right; nor against another 
man to vex him, or for mere trial of 
skill, since to inform or be informed 
ought to be the end of all conferences. 
— Penn. 


It is in disputes, as in armies, where 
the weaker side sets up false lights, and 
makes a great noise to make the enemy 
believe them more numerous and strong 
than they really are. — Swift. 

DISEASE. — The disease and its medi- 
cine are like two factions in a besieged 
town; they tear one another to pieces, 
but both unite against their common 
enemy — ature. — Jeffrey. 

Diseases are the penalties we pay for 
over indulgence, or for our neglect of 
the means of health. 

In these days half our diseases come 
from the. neglect of the body, and the 
over work of the brain. — ^In this railway 
age the wear and tear of labor and in- 
tellect go on without pause or self-pity. 
— ^We live longer than our forefathers; 
but we suffer more, from a thousand 
artificial anxieties and cares. — ^They 
fatigued only the muscles; we exhausi 
the finer strength of the nerves. — BuU 
wer. 

Taking medicine is often only making 
a new disease to cure or hide the old 
one. 

It is with disease of the mind, as with 
those of the body; we are half dead 
before we understand our disorder, and 
half cured when we do. — Colton. 

Sickness and disease are in weak minds 
the sources of melancholy; but that 
which is painful to the body, may be 
profitable to the soul. ^ Sickness puts us 
in mind of our mortality, and, while we 
drive on heedlessly in the full career of 
worldly pomp and jollity, kindly pulls 
us by the ear, and brings us to a proper 
sense of our duty. — Burton, 

DISGRACE. — ^Disgrace is not in the 
punishment, but in the crime. — Alfieri. 

Among the numberless contradictions 
in our nature hardly any is more glaring 
than this, between our sensitiveness to 
the slightest disgrace which we fancy 
cast upon us from without and our 
callousness to the grossest which we 
bring down on ourselves. In truth, they 
who are most sensitive to the one are 
often the most callous to the other. — 
Guesses at Truth. 

Do not talk about disgrace from a 
thing being known, when the disgrace is, 
that the thing should exist, — Falconer. 

"^Hiatever disgrace we may have de- 
served or incurred, it is almost always in 
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cur power to re-establish our character. 
^Rochefoucauld. 

DISGUISE. — Men would not live 
long in society, were they not the mu- 
tual dupes of each other.— Eoc/ie/ow- 
'tauld. 

Disguise yourself as you may to your 
fellow-mcn, if you are honest with your- 
self conscience will make known your 
real character, and the heart-searching 
one always knows it . — Pay son. 

Were we to take as much pains to be 
what we ought to be, as we do to dis- 
guise what we really are, we might ap- 
pear like ourselves without being at the 
trouble of any disguise whatever. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

DISHONESTY. — Dishonesty is a 
forsaking of permanent for temporaiy 
advantages . — Bovec. 

I have known a vast quantity of non- 
sense talked about bad men not looking 
you in the face. — Don^t trust that idea. 
—Dishonesty will stare ^ honesty out of 
countenance any day in the week, if 
there is an3rthing to be got by it. — 
Dickens. 

He who purposely cheats his friend, 
would cheat his God. — Lavater, 

Eveiy man takes care that his neigh- 
bor shall not cheat him. But a day 
comes when he begins to care that he 
do not cheat his neighbor. Then all 
goes well. He has changed his market- 
cart into a chariot of the sun. — Emer-- 
son. 

That which is won ill, will never wear 
well, for there is a curse attends it 
which will waste it. — The same corrupt 
dispositions which incline men to sinful 
ways of getting, will incline them to the 
like sinful ways of spending. — M. Henry. 

If you attempt to beat a man down 
and so get his goods for less than a 
fair price, you are attempting to com- 
mit burglary^ as much as though you 
broke into his shop to take the things 
without paying for them. — ^There is 
cheating on both sides of the counter, 
and generally less behind it than be- 
fore. — H. W. Beecher. 

So grasping is dishonesty, that it is no 
respecter of persons; it will cheat friends 
as well as foes; and were it possible, 
would cheat even God himself.— Ban- 
croft . 

I could never draw the line between 


meanness and dishonesty. — What is 
mean, so far as I can see, slides by in- 
distinguishable gradations into what is 
dishonest. — G. Macdonald. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS. — Men of 
the world hold that it is impossible to 
do a benevolent action, except from an 
interested motive; for the sake of ad- 
miration, if for no grosser and mor& 
tangible gain. Doubtless they are alsa 
convinced, that, when the sun is shower- 
ing light from the sky, he is only stand- 
ing there to be stared at. — Anon. 

The slightest emotion of disinterested 
kindness that passes through the mind 
improves and refreshes it, producing 
generous thought and noble feeling. — 
We should cherish kind wishes, for a 
time may come when we may be able 
to put them in practice. — Miss M it ford. 

Love thyself last.— Cherish the heai-ts 
that hate thee. — Be just and fear noii. — 
Let all the ends thou aimest at be Ihy 
country's, thy God's, and truth's; then 
if thou fallest, thou fallest a blessed 
martyr. — Shakespeare. 

DISOBEDIENCE. — Wherever there 
is authority, there is a natural inclina- 
tion to disobedience. — Halihurton, 

Rogues differ little. Each begun first 
as a disobedient son. — Chinese Proverb. 

That men so universally disobey God 
bespeaks alienation and enmity of mind, 
for as obedience proceeds from love so 
disobedience proceeds from enmity. — 
John Howe. 

Disobedient children, if preserv^ed from 
the gallows, are reserved for the rack, to 
be tortured by their own posterity. — 
One complaining, that never father had 
so undutiful a child as he had, yes, said 
his son, with less grace than truth, my 
grandfather had.— BwZZcr. 

DISPATCH. — ^Dispatch is the soul of 
huBmoss.— Chesterfield. 

True dispatch is a rich thing, for time 
is the measure of business, as money is 
of wares; and business is bought at a 
dear hand where there is small dispatch. 
— Bacon. 

Use dispatch. — Remember that the 
world only took six days for its creation, 
— Ask me for whatever you please ex- 
cept time; that is the only thing which 
is beyond my power. — Napoleon. 

To choose time is to save time.— 
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There be three parts of business — the 
preparation, the debate or examination, 
and the perfection; whereof if you look 
for dispatch let the middle only be the 
work of many and the first and last the 
work of few. — Bacon. 

If it were done when it is done then 
it were well it were done quickl3\ — 
Shakespeare. 

Our only safe rule is, “ Whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do, to do it with all our 
might.”— Let it be a subject of daily 
prayer, as well as an object of daily en- 
deavor, to do our right work at the 
right time.— Macleod. 

^ Measure not dispatch by the times of 
sitting, but by the advancement of busi- 
ness. — Bacon. 

DISPOSITION. — A. good disposition 
is more valuable than gold; for the latter 
is the gift of fortune, but the former is 
the dower of nature. — Addison. 

The most phlegmatic dispositions 
often contain the most inflammable 
spirits, as fire is struck from the hardest 

The man who has so little knowledge 
of human nature as to seek happiness 
by changing anything but his own dis- 
positions, will waste his life in fruitless 
efforts, and multiply the griefs which he 
proposes to remove. — Colton. 

Erne’s memory is nothing but a row 
of hooks to hang up grudges on. Some 
people’s sensibility is a mere bundle of 
aversions; and you bear them display 
and parade it, not in recounting the 
things they are attached to, but in tell- 
ing you how many things and persons 
'‘they cannot bear,” — John Foster. 

A tender-hearted, compassionate dis- 
position, which inclines men to pity and 
to feel the misfortunes of others, and 
which is incapable of involving any man 
in ruin and misery, is, of all tempers of 
mind, the most amiable; and though it 
seldom receives much honor, is worthy 
of the highest.— 

There is no security in a good dis- 
ppsition if the support of good prin- 
ciples, that is to say, of religion— of 
Christian faith, be wanting.— It may be 
soured by misfortune, corrupted by 
wealth, blighted by neediness, and lose 
all Its onginal brightness, if destitute of 
that suppoH,— Southey. 


DISSIMULATION. — ^Dissimulation is 
but a faint kind of policy or wisdom, for 
it asketh a strong wut and a strong heart 
to know when to tell the truth, and to 
do ^ it therefore it is the weaker of 
politicians that are the greatest dis- 
semblers. — Bacon. 

Dissimulation in youth is the fore- 
runner of perfidy in old age.— It de- 
grades parts and learning, obscures the 
luster of every accomplishment, and 
sinks US into contempt. — The path of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. — One 
artifice leads on to another, till, as the 
intricacy of the labyrinth increases, we 
are left entangled in our own snare. — 
Blair. 

Dissimulation is often bumble, often 
polished, grave, smooth, decorous; but 
it is rarely gay and jovial, a hearty 
laugher, or a merry, cordial, boon com- 
panion. — Bulwer. 

Dissimulation is ever productive of 
embarrassment; whether the design is 
evil or not, artifice is alwaj^s dangerous 
and almost inevitably disgraceful. The 
best and safest policy is never to have 
recourse to deception, to avail yourself 
of quirks, or to practice low cunning, but 
to prove yourself in every circumstance 
of life upright and sincere. This system 
is that which noble minds will adopt, 
and the dictates of an enlightened and 
superior understanding would be suffi- 
cient to insure its adoption. — Bruy ere. 

DISSIPATION. — ^Dissipation is abso- 
lutely a labor when the round of Vanity 
fair has been once made; but fashion 
makes us think lightly of the toil, and 
we describe the^ circle as mechanically as 
a horse in a mill. — Zimmerman 

There is a dissipation of thought and 
feeling, as well of bodily energies; and 
the latter is as wasteful and ruinous to 
the mind and heart, as the former is to 
the health and strength of the body. — - 
Dreamy reveries, desultoiy reading, un- 
regulated ^ and scattering thought, plans 
formed without reason, or never carried 
out to wise results, are as tinly dissipa- 
tion oi the soul as the wildest revelries 
and indulgences are of the body. 

DISTANCE.! — ^Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view. — Campbell. 

Distance sometimes endears friendship, 
and absence sweetenelh it — for separa- 
tion from those w^e love show^s us, by th^» 
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loss, their real value and dearness to us. 
r— Howell, 

Wishes, like painted landscapes, best 
delight while distance recommends them. 
— Afar off they appear beautiful; but 
near, they show their coarse and ordi- 
nary colors. — Yalden. 

Sweetest melodies are those that are 
by distance made more sweet. — Words- 
worth. 

Glories, like glow-worms afar off, shine 
bright, but looked at near have neither 
heat nor light. — J. Webster, 

Distance in truth produces in idea the 
same effect as in real perspective. — Ob- 
jects are softened, rounded, and rendered 
doubly graceful.—The harsher and more 
ordinary points of character are melted 
down, and those by which it is remem- 
bered are the more striking outlines that 
mark sublimity, grace, or beauty. — 
There are mists, too, as in the natural 
horizon, to conceal what is less pleasing 
in distant objects; and there are happy 
lights, to stream in full glory upon those 
points which can profit by brilliant il- 
lumination. — Walter Scott. 

DISTINCTION. — You may fail to 
shine in the opinion of others both in 
your conversation and actions, from be- 
ing superior, as well as inferior to them, 
— Greville. 

Talent and worth are the only eternal 
grounds of distinction. — ^To these the Al- 
mighty has affixed his everlasting patent 
of nobility, and these it is which make 
the bright immortal names to which our 
children, as well as others, may aspire. 
— Miss Sedgwick. 

All our distinctions are accidental. — 
Beauty and deformity, though personal 
qualities, are neither entitled to praise 
or censure; yet it so happens that they 
color our opinion of those qualities to 
which mankind have attached impor- 
tance . — Zimmerman. 

How men long for celebrity! — Some 
would willingly sacrifice their lives for 
fame, and not a few would rather be 
known by their crimes than not known 
at all. — Sinclair. 

DISTRUST. — A certain amount of 
distrust is wholesome, but not so much 
of others as of ourselves. — ^Neither van- 
ity nor conceit can exist in the same 
atmosphere with it. — Mad. Nechar. 

Excessive distrust of others is not less 


hurtful than its opposite. — Most men be- 
come useless to him who is unwilling to 
risk being deceived. — Vauvenargucs. 

The feeling of distrust is always the 
last which a great mind acquires. — ' 
Bacine. 

Nothing is more certain of destroying 
any good feelings that may be cherished 
toward us than to show distrust. — On 
the contrary confidence leads us natu- 
rally to act kindly; we are affected by 
the good opinion others entertain of us, 
and are not easily induced to lose it. — 
Mad. Sevinge. 

As health lies in labor, and there is no 
royal road to it but through toil, so there 
is no republican road to safety but in 
constant distrust.— Wendell Phillips. 

What loneliness is more lonely than 
distrust ? — George Eliot. 

Self-distrust is the cause of most of 
our failures. In the assurance of 
strength, there is strength, and they are 
the weakest, however strong, who have 
no faith in themselves or their own 
powers.— Bovee. 

To think and feel we are able, is often 
to be so. — J. Hawes. 

DIVERSION. — (See Amusement.”) 

Diversions are most properly applied 
to ease and relieve those who are op- 
pressed by being too much employed. 
Those that are idle have no need of 
them, and yet they, above all others, 
give themselves up to them.— To unbend 
our thoughts when they are too much 
stretched by our cares is not more 
natural than it is necessary ; but to turn 
our whole life into a holiday is not only 
ridiculous,^ but destroys pleasure instead 
of increasing it. — Saville. 

Let the world have whatever sports 
and recreations please them best, pro- 
vided they be followed with discretion. 
— Burton. 

DOCILITY. — A docile disposition will, 
with application, surmount every diffi- 
culty. — Manilius. 

Willingness to be taught what we do 
not Imow, is the sure pledge of growth 
both in knowledge and wisdom. — Blair. 

DOCTRINE. — Doctrine is the neces- 
sary foundation of duty; if the theo^ k 
net correct, the practice cannot be right 
—Tell me what a man believes, and 1 
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wili tell you what he will do.— 
Edwards. 

Say what men may, it is doctrine that 
moves the world. He who takes no 
position will not sway the human intel- 
lect.— F. G. T. Shedd. 

The question is not whether a doctrine 
is beautiful but whether it is true. — 
When we wish to go to a place, we do 
not ask whether the road leads through 
a pretty country, but whether it is the 
right road, — Hare. 

Doctrine is the framework of life — 
the skeleton of truth, to be clothed and 
rounded out by the living grace of a 
holy life. — A. J. Gordon. 

The doctrine that rectifies the con- 
science, purifies the heart, and produces 
love to God and man, is necessarily true, 
whether men can comprehend all its 
depths and relations or not. — If it de- 
stroys sin^ and makes happiness grow 
out of right living and right loving, it is 
the truth of God. — J. B. Walker. 

Pure doctrine always bears fruit in 
pure benefits,— .Emerson. 

He that shall broach any doctrine that 
cometh not from God, whatsoever he 
say for it, or what gloss soever he set 
upon it, is a traitor to God though he 
were an angel from heaven. — Boston. 

DOGMATISM. — Nothing can be more 
unphilosophical than to be positive or 
dogmatical on any subject.— When men 
are the most sure and arrogant, they are 
commonly the most mistaken and have 
there given reins to passion without that 
proper deliberation and suspense which 
alone can secure them from the grossest 
absurdities. — H ume. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to 
be censorious of his neighbors. — ^Every 
one of his opinions appears to him writ- 
ten as with ^ sunbeams, and he grows 
angiy that his neighbors do not see it 
in the same light.— He is tempted to 
disdain his correspondents as men of 
low and dark understanding because 
they do not believe what he does. — 
Watts. 

It has been said of dogmatism, that 
it is only puppyism come to its full 
growth, and certainly the worst form 
this quality can assume is that of opin- 
ionativeness and arrogance.— 5. Smiles. 

Those who differ most from the opin- 
ions of their fellow-men are the most 


confident of tho ti*uth of their own.— 
Mackintosh. 

Those who refuse the long drudgery 
of thought, and think with the heart 
rather than the head, are ever most 
fiercely dogmatic. — Bay no. 

DOING WELL. — Whatever is wort.h 
doing at all, is worth doing well. — 
Chesterfield. 

We do not choose our own parts in 
life, and have nothing to do with those 
parts. — Our duty is confined to playing 
them well. — Epictetus. 

Rest satisfied w-ith doing well, and 
leave others to talk of you as the}^ 
please. — Pythagoras. 

Thinking well is wise; planning well, 
wiser; doing well wisest and best of 
all. — Persian Proverb. 

DOMESTIC. — Domestic happiness — 
thou only bliss of paradise that has sur- 
vived the fall. — Cowper. 

Domestic happiness is the end of al- 
most all our pursuits, and the common 
reward of all our pains. — When men find 
themselves forever barred from this de- 
lightful fruition they are lost to all in- 
dustry, and grow careless of their 
worldly affairs. — ^Thus they become bad 
subjects, bad relations, bad friends, and 
bad men. — Fielding. 

A prince wants only the pleasures of 
private life to complete his happiness. — 
Bruyere. 

Domestic worth — ^that shuns too strong 
a light. — Lyttleton. 

Our notion of the perfect society em- 
braces the family as its center and orna- 
ment. — Nor is there a paradise planted 
till the children appear in the fore- 
ground to rnimate and complete the 
picture.^ — A. B. Alcott. 

No money is better spent than what 
is laid out for domestic satisfaction . — k 
man is pleased that his wife is dressed 
as w^ell as other people, and tho wife is 
pleased that she is so dressed. — Johnson. 

DOUBT, — A bitter and perplexed, 
“What shall I do?” is worse to man 
than worse necessity, — Coleridge. 

Modest doubt is called the beacon of 
the wise — the tent that searches to the 
bottom of the worst. — Shakespeare. 

In contemplation, if a man begins 
with certainties he shell end in doubts; 
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but if he be content ^ to begin with 
doubts, he shall end in certainties. — 
Bacon. 

Doubt, indulged and cherished, is in 
danger of becoming denial; but if hon- 
est, and bent on thorough investigation, 
it may soon lead to full establishment 
in the truth. — Tryon Edwards. 

When you doubt, abstain. — Zoroaster. 

Human knowledge is the parent of 
doubt. — Greville. 

Man was not made to question, but 
adore. — Young. 

We know accurately only when we 
know little; with knowledge doubt in- 
creases. — Goethe. 

When a doubt is propounded, learn to 
distinguish, and show wherein a thing 
holds, and wherein it doth not hold. 
The not distinguishing where things 
should be distinguished, and the not con- 
founding, where things should be con- 
founded, is the cause of all the mistakes 
in the world. — Selden. 

The doubter’s dissatisfaction with his 
doubt is as great and widespread as the 
doubt itself. — J. Dewitt. 

Doubt is the disease of this inquisitive, 
restless age. — ^It is the price we pay for 
our advanced intelligence and civiliza- 
tion — ^the dim night of our resplendent 
day.— But as the most beautiful light is 
bom of darkness, so the faith that 
springs from conflict is often the strong- 
est and best.— i2. Turnbull. 

There is no moral power in doubt, or 
in the denial of truth, and any human 
soul that tries to live on it will die, both 
morally and spiritually. — ^It is negative, 
and there is no life in it. 

The vain man is generally a doubter. 
— ^It is Newton who sees himself as^ a 
child on the seashore, and his discoveries 
in the colored shells. — Willmott. 

Our doubts are traitors, and make us 
lose the good we oft might win by fear- 
ing to attempt. — Shakespeare. 

Doubt is an incentive to search for 
truth, and patient inquiry leads the way 
to it. 

Who never doubted, never half be- 
lieved. — Where doubt is, there truth is 
—it is her shadow.— Bailey. 

In the hand? of unbelief half-truths 
are made to do the work of whole false- 
hoods, — ^The sowing of doubts is the 


sowmg of dragon’s teeth, which ere long 
will sprout up into armed and hostile 
men. — E. B. Burr. 

^ There is no weariness like that which 
rises from doubting — ^from the perpetual 
jogging of unfixed reason. — ^The torment 
of suspense is very great; but as soon 
as the wavering, perplexed mind begins 
to ^ determine, be the determination 
which way soever it may be, it will find 
itself at ease, — South. 

Beware of doubt — faith is the subtle 
chain that binds us to the infinite. — E. 
O. Smith. 

Misgive, that you may not mistake. — 
Whately. 

Doubt is almost a natural phase of 
life; but as certainly as it is natural, it 
is also temporary, unless it is unwise^'' 
wrought into conduct. — T. T. Munger. 

Doubt comes in at the window when 
inquiry is denied at the door. — Jowett. 

Uncertain ways unsafest are, and 
doubt a greater mischief than despair. 
— Denham. 

It is never worth while to suggest 
doubts in order to show how cleverly 
we can answer them. — Whately. 

The man who speaks his positive con- 
victions is worth a regiment of men who 
are always proclaiming their doubts and 
suspicions. 

Never do anything concerning the rec- 
titude of which you have a doubt. — 
Pliny. 

Doubt is the vestibule which all must 
pass before they can enter the temple of 
wisdom. — ^When we are in doubt and 
puzzle out the truth by our own exer- 
tions, we have gained something that 
will stay by us and will serve us again. 
— ^But if to avoid the trouble of the 
search we avail ourselves of the superior 
information of a friend, such knowledge 
will not remain with us; we have not 
bought, but borrowed it. — Colton. 

Doubt is brother devil to despair,— 
O^Reilly. 

*‘If you are in doubt,” says Talley- 
rand, ‘^whether to write a letter or not 
— don’t!” — And the advice applies to 
many doubts in life besides that of let- 
ter writing.— 

Knowledge and personality ^ make 
doubt possible, but knowledge is also 
the cure of doubt; and when we get a 
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full and adequate sense of personality 
we are lifted into a region where doubt 
is almost impossible, for no man can 
know himself as he is, and all the fulness 
of his nature, without also knowing God. 
— T, T. Munger. 

Give me the benefit of your convic- 
tions, if you have any, but keep your 
doubts to yourself, for I have enough of 
my own. — Goethe, 

The doubts of an honest man contain 
more moral truth than the profession of 
faith of people under a worldly yoke. — 
Doudan, 

The end of doubt is the beginning of 
repose, — Petrarch, 

Doubt is hell in the human soul.— 
Gagarin. 

DREAMS. — Children of the night, of 
indigestion bred. — Churchill, 

A world of the dead in the hues of 
life. — Mrs. Hemans, 

Dreams full oft are found of real 
events the forms and shadows. — Joanna 
Baillie, 

We have in dreams no true percep- 
tion of time — a strange property of 
mind I — ^for if such be also its property 
when entered into the eternal disem- 
bodied state, time will appear to us 
eternity I — ^The relations of space as 
well as of time are also annihilated, so 
that while almost an eternity is com- 
pressed into a moment, infinite space is 
traversed more swiftly than by real 
thought. — Winslow. 

We are somewhat more than ourselves 
in our sleeps, and the slumber of the 
body seems to be but the waking of the 
soul.-— It is the litigation of sense, but 
the liberty of reason; and our waking 
cpnceptions do not match the fancies of 
dur sleeps. — Sir. J. Browne. 

As dreams are ^ the fancies^ of those 
that sleep, so fancies are bub the dreams 
of those awake. — Blount. 

Dreaming is an act of pure imagina- 
tion, attesting in all men a creative 
power, which, if it were available in 
waking, would make every man a Dante 
or a Shakespeare. — Hedge. 

Let not our babbling dreams ajBfright 
our souls. — Shakespeare. 

Nothing so much convinces me of the 
boundlessness of the human mind as its 
operations in dreaming. — Clulow. 


DRESS. — Dress has a moral effect 
upon the conduct of mankind.— Let any 
gentleman find himself with dirty boots, 
old surtout, soiled neckcloth, and a gcii^ 
eral negligence of dress, and he will, in 
all probability, find a corresponding dis- 
position in negligence of address . — Sir J, 
Barrington. 

As you treat your body, so your house, 
your domestics, your enemies, your 
friends. — ^Dress is the table of your con- 
tents. — Lavater. 

Out of clothes, out of countenance; 
out of countenance, out of wit . — Ben 
Jonson. 

A becoming decenc5'' of exterior may 
not be necessary for ourselves, but is 
agreeable to others; and while it may 
render a fool more , contemptible, it, 
serves to embellish inherent worth. — ^It 
is like the polish of the diamond, taking 
something perhaps from its weight, but 
adding much to its brilliancy . — David 
Paul Brown. 

The body is the shell of the soul, and 
dress the husk of that shell; but the 
husk often tells what the kernel is.— 
Anon. 

Eat to please thyself, but dress to 
please others. — Franklin. 

An emperor in his night-cap would 
not meet with half the respect of an 
emperor with a crown. — Goldsmith. 

If honor be your clothing, the suit will 
last a lifetime; but if clotlxing be your 
honor, it will soon be worn threadbare. 
— Amot. 

Had Cicero himself pronounced one of 
his orations with a blanket about his 
shoulders, more people would have 
laughed at his dress than admired his 
eloquence.— Addison. 

As the index tells the contents of the 
book, and directs to the particular chap- 
ter, even so do the outward habit and 
garments, in man or woman, give us a 
taste of the spirit, and point to the in- 
ternal quality of the soul; and there 
cannot be a more evident and gross 
manifestation of poor, degenerate, dung- 
hilly blood and breeding, than a rude, 
unpolished, disordered, and slovenly out- 
side . — M assinger. 

As to matters of dress, I would recom- 
mend one never to be first in the fashion 
nor the last out of it. — J. Wesley. 
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The medium between a fop and a 
sloven is what a man of sense would en- 
deavor to keep; yet one well advises 
his son to appear, in his habit, rather 
above than below his fortune; and tells 
him he will find a handsome suit of 
clothes always procures some additional 
respect. My banker ever bows lowest 
to me when I wear my full-bottomed 
wig; and writes me "Mr.” or "Esq.” 
according as he sees me dressed. — Bud- 
gell. 

The perfection of dress is in the union 
of three requisites — in its being com- 
fortable, cheap, and tasteful. — Bovee. 

Next to clothes being fine, they should 
be well made, and worn easily: for a 
man is only the less genteel for a fine 
coat, if, in wearing it, he shows a regard 
for it, and^ is not as easy in it as if it 
were a plain one. — Chesterfield. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
but not expressed in fancy; rich, iDut not 
gaudy, for the apparel oft proclaims the 
man . — Shak espeare . 

The plainer the dress with greater 
luster does beauty appear. — ^Virtue is the 
greatest ornament, and good sense the 
best equipage. — G. Saville. 

Beauty gains little, and homeliness 
and deformity lose much by gaudy at- 
tire. — Zimmerman. 

A fine coat is but a livery when the 
person who wears it discovers no higher 
sense than that of a footman. — Addison. 

No man is esteemed for gay garments, 
but by fools and women . — Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

The vanity of loving fine clothes and 
new fashions, and valuing ourselves by 
them, is one of the most childish pieces 
of folly . — Sir M. Hale. 

Be neither too early in the fashion, 
nor too long out of it, nor too precisely 
in it.— What custom hath civilized is 
become decent; till then, ridiculous.— 
Where the eye is the juiy, thine apparel 
is the evidence. — Quarles. 

Dress youi*self fine, where others are 
fine, and plain, where others are plain; 
but take care always that your clothes 
are well made and fit you, for other- 
wise they will give you a very awkward 
air . — C hesterfield. 

A gentleman’s taste in dress is, upon 
principle, the avoidance of all things ex- 


travagant. — ^It consists in the quiet sim^ 
plicity of exquisite neatness; but as the 
neatness must be a neatness in fashion, 
employ the best tailor; pay him ready 
money; and on the whole you will find 
him the cheapest.— 

A rich dress adds but little to the 
beauty of a person; it may possibly 
create a deference, but that is rather an 
enemy to love.-^Sheiistone. 

It is not every man that can afford to 
wear a shabby coat ; and worldly wisdom 
dictates the propriety of dressing some- 
what beyond one’s means, but of living 
within them, for eveiy one sees how we 
dress, but none see how we live unless 
we choose to let them. — Colion. 

We sacrifice to dress till household 
joys and comforts cease. Dress drains 
our cellar dry, and keeps our larder 
clean; puts out our fires, and introduces 
hunger, frost, and woe, where peace and 
hospitality might reign. — Cowper. 

In clothes clean and fresh there is a 
land of youth wdth which age should 
surround itself. — Jouhert. 

Too great carelessness, equally with 
excess in dress, multiplies the wrinkles 
of old age, and makes its decay more 
conspicuous. — Bruyere. 

In the indications of female poverty 
there can be no disguise. — No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. — 
Lamb. 

In civilized society external advan- 
tages make us more respected . — K man 
with a good coat on his back meets wuth 
a better reception than he who has a 
bad one. — ^You may analyze this and 
say,^ what is there in it? — ^But that will 
avail you nothing, for it is a part of a 
general system.— Johnson. 

Persons are often misled in regard to 
their choice of dress by attending to the 
beauty of colors, rather than selecting 
such colors as may increase their own 
beauty. — Shenstonc. 

The only medicine which does women 
more good than harm, is dress. — Richter. 

Those who think that in order to dress 
well it is necessary to dress extrava- 
gantly or grandly, make a great mistake. 
— Nothing so well becomes true feminine 
beauty as simplicity. — G. D. Prentice. 

Two things in my apparel I will chiefly 
aim at — commodiousness and decency; 
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more than these is not commendable; 
yet I hate an effeminate spruceness, as 
much as a fantastic disorder. — neg- 
lected comeliness is the best ornament. 
—Ano%, 

A loose and easy dress contributes 
much to give to both sexes those fine 
proportions of body that are observable 
in the Grecian statues, and which serve 
as models to our present artists.— Eoifs- 
seau. 

The consciousness of clean linen is, in 
and of itself, a source of moral stren^h, 
second only to that of a clean conscience. 

RRINKIN G. — (See " Intbmpbel^nce " 
and WiNE.’0 

The first draught serveth for health, 
the second for pleasure, the third for 
shame, and the fourth for madness. — 
Anacharm* 

The Japanese say: "A man takes a 
drink, then the drink takes a drink, and 
the next drink takes the man.” 

Some one commending Philip of Mace- 
don for drinking freely, “That,” said 
Demosthenes, “is a good quality in a 
sponge, but not in a king.” 

The maxim, “in vmo veritas — ^that a 
man who is well warmed with wine will 
speak truth,” may be an argument for 
drinking, if you suppose men in general 
to be liars: but, sir, I would not keep 
company with a fellow, who lies as long 
as he is sober, and whom you must make 
drunk before you can get a word of 
truth out of him.— Jo toon. 

The barroom as a bank : You deposit 
your money— and lose it; your time— 
and lose it; your character — and lose 
it; your manly independence — and lose 
it; your home comfort — and lose it; 
your self-control — and lose it ; your chil- 
dren’s happiness — and lose it; your own 
soul — and lose it. 

Every moderate drinker could aban- 
don the intoxicating cup, if he would; 
every inebriate would if he could.—/. R. 
Gough. 

Whisky is a good thing in its place. 
There is nothing like it for preserving 
a man when he is dead. If you want 
to keep a dead man, put him in whisky; 
if you want to kill a live man put 
whisky in him.— Gwi/ine. 

In the bottle, discontent seeks for com- 
fort; cowardice, for courage; bashful- 


ness, for confidence; sadness, for joy; 
and all find mini 

Strong drink is not only the devil’s 
way into a man, but man’s way to the 
devil . — Adam Clarke. 

DRUNKENNESS.— (See “Intempee- 

ANCB.”) 

Dmnkenness is nothing else but a 
voluntary madness,— Seneca. 

All excess is ill; but drunkenness is 
of the worst sort. It spoils health, dis- 
mounts the mind, and unmans men. It 
reveals secrets, is quarrelsome, lascivious, 
impudent, dangerous, and mad. He that 
is drunk is not a man, because he is 
void of reason that distinguishes a man 
from a beast. — Penn. 

Drunkenness is a flattering devil, a 
sweet poison, a pleasant sin, which who- 
soever hath, hath not himself, which 
whosoever doth commit, doth not com- 
mit sin, but he himself is wholly sin.— 
Augustine. 

Intoxicating drinks have produced 
evils more deadly, because more contin- 
uous, than all those caused to mankind 
by the great historic scourges of war, 
famine, and pestilence combined.— (S'Zad- 
stone. 

Drunkenness is the vice of a good con- 
stitution, or a bad memory; of a con- 
stitution so treacherously good, that it 
never bends till it breaks, or of a mem- 
ory that recollects the pleasures of get^ 
ting intoxicated, but forgets the pains, 
of getting sober. — Colton. 

Some of the domestic evils of drunk- 
enness are houses without windows, 
gardens without fences, fields without 
tiHage, bams^ without roofs, children 
without clothing, principles, morals, or 
manners. — Franklin. 

All the armies on earth do not destroy 
so many of the human race, nor alienate 
so much property, as dmnkenness. — Ba-^ 
con. 

Habitual intoxication is the epitome 
of every crime. — Jerrold. 

Let there be an entire abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks throughout this coun- 
try during the period of a single genera- 
tion, and a mob would be as impossible 
as combustion without oxygen . — Horace 
Mann. 

A drunkard is the annoyance of mod- 
esty: the trouble of civility; the spoil of 
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wealth; the distraction of reason. He is 
the brewer’s agent; the tavern and ale- 
house benefactor; the beggar’s oompan- 
ion; the constable’s trouble; his wife’s 
woe; his children’s sorrow; his neigh- 
bor’s scoff; his own shame. In short he 
is a tub of swill, a spirit of unrest, a 
thing below a beast, and a monster of 
a man. — T. Adams. 

Drunkenness places man as much be- 
low the level of the brutes, as reason 
elevates him above them. — Sinclair. 

Beware of drunkenness, lest all good 
men beware of thee. — Where drunken- 
ness reigns, there reason is an exile, vir- 
tue a stranger, and God an enemy; 
blasphemy is wit, oaths are rhetoric, and 
secrets are proclamations. — Quarles. 

Troops of furies march in the drunk- 
ard’s triumph. — Zimmerman. 

There is scarcely a crime before me 
that is not, directly or indirectly, caused 
by strong drink. — Judge Coleridge. 

Call things by their right names. — 
“ Glass of brandy and water ! ” That 
is the current but not the appropriate 
name; ask for, “A glass of liquid fire 
and distilled damnation.” — Robert Hall. 

It were better for a man to be subject 
to any vice, than to drunkenness; for all 
other vanities and sins are recovered, 
but a drunkard will never shake off the 
delight of beastliness; for the longer it 
possesseth a man, the more he will de- 
light in it, and the older he groweth the 
more he shall be subject to it; for it 
dulleth the spirits, and destroyeth the 
body as ivy doth the ola tree; or as the 
worm that engendereth in the kernel of 
the nut. — Sir W. Raleigh. 

What is a drunken man like? Like a 
drown’d man, a fool, and a madman; 
one draught above heat makes hm a 
fool; the second mads him; and a third 
drowns him. — Shakespeare. 

The sight of a drunkard is a better 
sermon against that vice than the joest 
that wa^ ever preached on that subject. 
— Saville. 

Of all vices take heed of drunkenness. 
— Other vices are but the fruits of dis- 
ordered affections; this disorders, nay 
banishes, reason. — Other vices but impair 
the soul; this demolishes her two chief 
faculties, the understanding and the wiU. 
— Other vices make their own way ; this 
makes way for all vices. — He that is a 


drunkard is qualified for all vice. — 
Quarles. 

■DUELS. — A duellist is only a Cain in 
high life. — J err old. 

Duelling makes a virtue of pride and 
revenge; and, in defiance of the laws, 
both of God and man, assumes itself 
the right of avenging its own wrongs,- 
and even exults in the blood of its mur- 
dered victim. — J. Hawes. 

If all seconds were as averse to duels 
as their principals, very little blood 
would be shed in that way. — Colton. 

Duelling, though barbarous in civi- 
lized, is a highly civilizing institution 
among barbarous people ; and when com- 
pared to assassination is a prodigious 
victory gained over human passions. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Duelling, as a punishment, is absurd, 
because it is an equal chance whether 
the punishment falls upon the offender, 
or the person offended. — Nor is it much 
better as a reparation, it being difficult 
to explain in what the satisfaction con- 
sists, or how it tends to undo an injury, 
or to afford a compensation for the dam- 
age already sustained.— 

DULNESS.— A dull man is so near a 
dead man that he is hardly to be ranked 
in the list of the living; and as he is 
not to be buried whilst half alive, so he 
is as little to be employed whilst he is 
half d.edi.d.-— Saville. 

There are some heads that have no 
windows, and the day can never strike 
from above ; nothing enters from heaven- 
ward. — Joubert. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly man 
is, to be sure, at times I A ground glass 
shade over a gas-light does not bring 
more solace to our dazzled eyes than 
such an one to our minds. — 0 . W. 
Holmes. 

duty. — ^T here is not a moment with- 
out some duty. — Cicero. 

Duty is carrying on promptly and 
faithfully the affairs now before you.— 
It is to fulfill the claims of to-day.- 
Goethe. 

Do the duty which lieth nearest to 
thee! Thy second duty will already 
have become clearer. — Thomas Carlyle. 

Duty is a power that rises with us in 
the morning, and goes to rest with us 
at night. It is oo-extensive with the ac- 
tion of our intelligence. It is the shadow 
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that cleaves to us, go where we will.— 
Gladstone, 

Bverj' dut>' which we omit, obscures 
some truth which we should have known. 
— Ruskin, 

Duties are ours, events are God’s. 
This removes an infinite burden from 
the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, 
dying creature. On this consideration 
only can he securely lay down his head 
and close his eyes. — Cecil, 

Dutj^ performed gives clearness and 
firmness to faith, and faith thus strength- 
ened through duty becomes the more 
.assured and satisfying to the soul. — 
Trijon Edwards, 

Duty is the grandest of ideas, because 
it implies the idea of God, of the soul, 
of liberty, of responsibility, of immor- 
tality. — Lacordaire, 

“We do not choose oiir own parts in 
life, and have nothing to do with select- 
ing those parts. Our simple duty is 
confined to playing them well.”-— JSpic- 
tctus. 

The brave man wants no charms to 
encourage him to duty, and the good 
man scorns all warnings that would .de- 
ter him from doing it. — Bidwer, 

Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temp- 
tation, and do not weaken and distract 
voursclf by looking forward to things 
which you cannot see, and could not un- 
derstand if you saw them . — Charles 
Kingsley. 

The reward of one duty done is the 
power to fulfill another . — George Eliot, 

Know thyself and do thine own work, 
says Plato; and each includes the other 
and covers the whole duty of man, — 
Montaigne, 

The best things are nearest: light in 
your eyes, flowers at your feet, duties 
at your hand, the path of God just be- 
fore you. Then do not grasp at the 
stars, but do life’s common work as it 
comes, certain that daily duties and 
daily bread are the sweetest things of 
life. 

God always has an angel of help for 
those who are willing to do their duty. — 
T, L, Cuyler. 

The truth is, one’s vocation is never 
^ome far-off possibility.— It is always 
the simple round of duties which the 
passing hoiu- brings.—/. W. Dulles. 


Let us never forget that every station 
in life is necessaiy; that each deserves 
our respect; that not the station itself, 
but the worthy fulfillment of its duties 
does honor to man. 

There is nothing in the universe that 
I fear, but that I shall not know all my 
duty, or shall fail to do it . — Mary Lyon. 

We are apt to mistake our vocation 
b3^ looking out of the way for occasions 
to exercise great and rare virtues, and 
by stepping over the ordinary ones that 
lie directly in the road before us. — H. 
More. 

Duties in general, like that class of 
them called debts, give more trouble the 
longer they remain undischarged. 

Let men laugh, if they will, when you 
sacrifice desire to duty. — ^You have time 
and eternity to rejoice in . — Theodore 
Parker, 

Do the duty that lies nearest to thee. 
— Goethe. 

I find the doing of the will of God 
leaves me no time for disputing about 
His plans. — G, Macdonald. 

To what gulfs a single deviation from 
the path of human duties leads X—^Byron, 
• Who escapes a duty, avoids a gain. — 
Theodore Parker, 

I believe that we are conforming to 
the divine order and the will of Provi- 
dence when we are doing even indiffer- 
ent things that belong to our condition. 
— Fenelon. 

Whether your time calls you to live 
or die do both like a prince . — Sir P. 
Sidney, 

Exactness in little duties is a wonder- 
ful source of cheerfulness. — Faber. 

There is no evil we cannot face or fly 
from, but the consciousness of duty dis- 
regarded . — Daniel Webster. 

Men do less than they ought, unless 
they do all that they cant, — Carlyle. 

Be not diverted from your duty by 
any idle reflections the silly world may 
make upon you, for their censures are 
not in your power and should not be at 
all your concern. — Epictetus. 

It is one of the worst of en-ors to sup- 
pose that there is any path of safety 
except that of duty. — Wm. Nevins. 

Every duty that is bidden to wait 
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comes back with seven fresh duties at 
its back. — Charles Kingsley, 

There is no mean work, save that 
which is sordidly selfish; no irreligious 
work, save that which is morally wrong; 
in every sphere of life the post of honor 
is the post of duty. — E, H, Chapin, 

Perish discretion when it interferes 
with duty. — H. Mure. 

No man’s spirits were ever hurt by do- 
ing his duty. — On the contrary, one good 
action, one temptation resisted and over- 
come, one sacrifice of desire or interest 
purely for conscience’s sake, will prove 
a cordial for weak ^ and low spirits far 
beyond what either indulgence, or diver- 
sion, or company can do for them. — 
Paley, 

ft Duty performc'd is a moral tonic; if 
neglected, the tone and strength of both 
mind and heart are weakened, and the 
spiritual health undermined.— Tryon 
Edwards. 

Do right, and God’s recompense to 
you will be the power of doing more 
right. — F. W. Rohertson. 

Practice in life whatever thou pray- 
est for, and God will give it thee more 
abundantly. — F. D. Huntington. 

Try to put well in practice what you 
already know ; and in so doing, you will, 
in good time, discover the hidden things 
which you now inquire about. Practice 
what you know, and it will help to make 
clear what now you do not know.—iSew- 
brandt. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, so 
near is God to man, when duty whis- 
pers low, “ Thou must,” the youth re- 
plies, Emerson. 

Do thy duty; that is best; leave unto 
the Lord the rest, — Longfellow. 

All that any one of us has to do in 
this world is his simple duty. And an 
archangel could not do more than that 
to advantage. — 11 . C. Trumbull. 

When the soul resolves to perform 
ever3'' dut3% immediately it is conscious 
of the presence of God. — Bacon. 

Eveiy day remember that to-day you 
have a God to glorify; a Saviour to 
imitate; a soul to save; your body to 
mortify; virtue to acquire; heaven to 
seek; eternity to meditate upon; temp- 
tations to resist; the world to guard 
against; and perhaps death to meet. 


By doing our duty, we learn to do it. 
— E. B. Pusey. 

If I am faithful to the duties of the 
present, God 'will provide for the future. 
— Bedell. 

Every hour comes with some little 
fagot of God’s will fastened upon its 
back. — Faber. 

Can any man or woman choose duties? 
No more than they can choose their 
birthplace, or their father and mother. — 
George Eliot. 

It is wonderful what strength and 
boldness of purpose and energy will 
come from the feeling that we ai'e in 
the way of duty.— Foster. 

Let us do our duty in our shop or our 
kitchen; in the market, the street, the 
office, the school, the home, just as 
faithfully as if we stood in the front 
rank of some great battle, and knew that 
victory for mankind depended on our 
bravery, strength, and skill.— When we 
do that, the humblest of us will be 
serving in that great army which achieves 
the welfare of the world. — Theodore 
Parker. 

Do the truth ye know, and you shall 
learn the truth you need to know. — G. 
Macdonald, 

Reverence the highest; have patience 
with the lowest; let this day’s perform- 
ance of the meanest duty be thy re- 
ligion. — Margaret Fuller. 

The consideration that human happi- 
ness and moral duty are inseparably 
connected, will always continue to 
prompt me to promote the former by 
inculcating the practice of the latter. — 
Washington. 

There are not good things enough in 
life, to indemnify us for the neglect of a 
single duty. — Mad. Swetchine. 

The best preparation for the future is 
the present well seen to, the last duty 
well done. — G. Macdonald. 

The duty of man is plain and simple, 
and consists but of two points; his duty 
to God, which every man must feel: 
and his duty to his neighbor, to do as 
he would be done by. — Thomas Paine. 

The path of duty lies in what is near, 
and men seek for it in what is remote. — 
The work of duty lies in what is easy, 
and men seek for it in what is difficult. 
•-^Meru^ius, 
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Duty by habit is to pleasure turned. 
— Brydges. 

This is the feeling that gives a man 
tme courage — the feeling that he has a 
work to do_ at all costs; the sense of 
duty. — C. Kingsley, 

Man is not bom to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out what he 
has to do ; and to restrain himself within 
the limits of his comprehension. — 
Goethe, 

Duty is above all consequences, and 
often, at a crisis of difficulty, commands 
us to throw them overboard. It com- 
mands us to look neither to the right, 
nor to the left, but straight onward. 
Hence eveiy act of duty is an act of 
faith. It is performed in the assurance 
that God will take care of the conse- 
quences, and will so order the course of 
the world, that, whatever the immedi- 
ate results may be, his word shall not 
return to him void. 

This span of life was lent for lofty 
duties, not for selfishness, not to be 
wliiled away in aimless dreams, but to 
improve ourselves and serve mankind.— 
Aubrey De T ere. 

No human being, man or woman, can 
act up to a sublime standard without 
giving ofience. — Charming, 

It is surprising how practical duty en- 
fehes the fancy and the heart, and ac- 
tion clears and deepens the affections. — 
Martineau. 

Our grand business is not to see what 
lies dimlj^ in the distance, but to do 
what lies clearly at hand. — Carlyle, 

E 

EARLY RISING. — Whoever has 
tasted the breath of morning, knows that 
the most invigorating and delightful 
hours of the day are commonly spent in 
bed, though it is the evident intention 
of nature that we should profit by them. 
— Southey. 

When one begins to turn in bed, it is 
time to turn out.'^-Wellington, 

The difference between rising at five 
and seven o'clock in the morning, for 
forty years, supposing a man to go to 
bed at the same hour at night, is nearly 
equivalent to the addition of ten years 
to a man's life. — Doddridge. 


It is well to be up before daybreak,' 
for such habits contribute to health, 
wealth, and wisdom. — Aristotle. 

Early rising not only gives us more 
life in the same number of years, but 
adds, likewise, to their number; and not 
only enables us to enjoy more of ex- 
istence in the same time, but increases 
also the measure. — Colton, 

The early morning hath gold in its 
mo\Ah.,-^Franklm, 

Next to temperance, a quiet con- 
science, a cheerful mind, and active hab- 
its, I place early rising as a means of 
health and happiness. — FlinJt. 

Few ever lived to old age, and fewer 
still ever^ became distinguished, who 
were not in the habit of early rising. — 
J, Todd. 

Is there aught m sleep can charm th 
wise to lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
the fleeting moments of too short a life? 
— Thomson. 

I would have it inscribed on the cur- 
tains of your bed and the walls of your 
chamber: ‘^If you do not rise early you 
can make progress in nothing."— Lord 
Chatham. 

He who rises late may trot all day, 
and not overtake his business at night. — 
Franklin. 

I never knew a man come to greatness 
or eminence who lay abed late in the 
morning. — Swift, 

^ Every night I make up my mind to 
rise early the next morning, but every 
morning make up my body to lie still. 

Better to get up late and be wide 
awake then, than to get up early and be 
asleep all day. 

Those who would bring great things 
to pass must rise early. — ^Love not sleep, 
lest thou come to poverty. — M. Henry. 

EARNESTNESS, — ^Earnestness is en- 
thusiasm tempered by reason. — Pascal. 

There is no substitute for thorough- 
going, ardent, and sincere earnestness.— 
Dickens. 

A man in earnest finds means, or if 
he cannot find, creates them. — Channing. 

Do you wish to become rich? — ^You 
may become so if you desire it in no 
half-way, but thoroughly. — Do you wish 
to master any science or accomplish- 
ment?— Give yourself to it and it lies 
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beneath your feet. — This world is given 
as the prize for the men in earnest; and 
that which is true of this world, is truer 
still of the world to come.— i?*. W. Boh- 
ertson. 

Earnestness is the devotion of all the 
faculties. — ^It is the cause of patience; 
gives endurance; overcomes pain; 
strengthens weakness;^ braves dangers; 
sustains hope ; makes light of dij0S.culties, 
and lessens the sense of weariness in 
overcoming them. — Bovee. 

Earnestness commands the respect of 
mankind. A wavering, vacillating, dead- 
and-alive Christian does not get the 
respect of the Church or of the world.— 
John Hall. 

There are important cases in which 
the difference between half a heart and 
a whole heart makes just the difference 
between signal defeat and a splendid 
victory.— A. H. K. Boyd. 

Without earnestness no man is ever 
great or does really great things. He 
may be the cleverest of men; he may 
be brilliant, entertaining, popular; but 
he will want weight.— Hayne. 

To impress others we must be ear- 
nest; to amuse them, it is only necessary 
to be kindly and fanciful. — Tuckerman. 

The superior man is slow in his words 
and earnest in his conduct. — Confucms. 

Earnestness gives intellect,” says a 
maxim of the Jesuits; and so says Solo- 
mon, in various expressions in the book 
of Proverbs. — And says Bulwer, “Ear- 
nestness is the best source of mental 
power; and deficiency of heart is the 
cause of many men never becoming 
great.” 

Man should trust in God as if God 
did aU, and yet labor as earnestly as if 
he himself did all. — Chalmers. 

EARTH. — The waters deluge man 
with rain, oppress^ him with hail, and 
drown him with inundations; the air 
mshes in storms, prepares the tempest, 
or lights up the volcano; but the earth, 
gentle and indulgent, ever subservient 
to the wants of man, spreads his walks 
with flowers, and his table with plenty; 
returns, with interest, every good com- 
mitted to her care; and though she pro- 
duces the poison, she still supplies the 
antidote; though constantly teased more 
k) furnish the luxuries of man than his 
. X-essities, yet even to the last she con- 


tinues her kind indulgence, and, when 
life is over, she piously covers his re- 
mains in her bosom.— Pliny, 

The earth, that is nature’s mother, is 
her tomb. — Shakespeare. 

I believe the earth on which we stand 
is but the vestibule to glorious man- 
sions, to which a moving crowd is for- 
ever pressing.— Joanna Baillie. 

Where is the dust that has not been 
alive? — ^The spade and the plough dis- 
turb our ancestors. — From human mold 
we reap our daily bread. — Young. 

The earth’s a stage which God and 
nature do with actors M.— Hey wood. 

Earth, with her thousand voices, 
praises God. — Coleridge. 

Earth, thou great footstool of our 
God, who reigns on high; thou fruitful 
source of all our raiment, life, and food; 
our house, our parent, and our nurse. — 
Watts. 

EATING. — ^The chief pleasure in eat- 
ing does not consist in costly seasoning 
or exquisite flavor, but in yourself.— Do 
you seek sauce by labor? — Horace. 

The turnpike road to most people’s 
hearts, I find, lies through their mouths, 
or I mistake msuakind.— Wolcott. 

Simple diet is best, for many dishes 
bring many diseases, and rich sauces are 
worse than even heaping several meats 
upon each other.— 

Go to your banquet, then, but use de- 
light, so as to rise still with an appetite. 
— Herrick. 

For the sake of health medicines are 
taken by weight and measure; so ought 
food to be, or by some similar rule. — 
Skelton. 

The difference between a rich man 
and a poor man, is this — ^the former eats 
when he pleases, and the latter when he 
can get it. — Sir W. Raleigh. 

One should eat to live, not live to eat, 
— Franklin. 

By eating what is sufficient man is en- 
abled to work; he is hindered from work- 
ing and becomes heavy, idle, and stupid 
if he takes too much. — As to bodily 
distempers occasioned by excess, there 
is no end of them. — Jones. 

They are as sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that starve with noth- 
ing. — Shakespeare. 
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ECCEnTRICITY.—Oddities and sin- 
gularities of behavior may attend genius, 
but when they do, they are its misfor- 
tunes and blemishes.— The man of true 
genius will be ashamed of them, or, at 
least, will never affect to be distinguished 
by them. — Sit W. Temple. 

Even beauty cannot palliate eccen- 
tricity. — Balzac. 

Eccentricity has always abounded 
when and where strength of character 
has abounded. — And the amount of ec- 
centricity in a society has been propor- 
tional to the amount of genius, mental 
vigor, and moral courage it contained. — 
J. S. Mill. 

He that will keep a monkey, should 
pay for the glasses he breaks.— jSe Wen. 

ECHO. — That tuneful nymph, the 
babbling echo, who has not learned to 
conceal what is told her, nor yet is able 
to speak till another speaks. — Ovid. 

The shadow of a sound; a voice with- 
out a mouth, and words without a 
tongue. — Horace Smith, 

The babbling gossip of the air. — 
Shakespeare. 

Where we find echoes we generally find 
emptiness and hollowness; it is the con- 
trary with the echoes of the heart. — 
Boyes. 

ECONOMY. — If you know how to 
spend less than you get, you have the 
philosopher’s stone. — Franklin. 

Economy is the parent of integrity, of 
liberty, and of ease; and the beauteous 
sister of temperance, of cheerfulness, and 
health; and profuseness is a cruel and 
crafty demon, that gradually involves 
her followers in dependence and debts, 
and so fettem them with irons that en- 
ter into their inmost souls. — Hawkes- 
worth. 

Economy is in itself a source of great 
revenue. — Seneca. 

Large enteiprises make the few rich, 
but the majority prosper only through 
the carefulness and detail of thrift. He 
is already poverty-stricken whose habits 
are not thritfy.— T. T, Munger, 

A sound economy is a sound under- 
standing brought into^ action. It is cal- 
culation realized; it is the doctrine of 
proportion reduced to practice; it is 
foreseeing contingencies and providing 
against them; it is expecting contingen- 


cies and being prepared for them.— 
nah More. 

To make three guineas do the work of 
five. — Burns. 

Men talk in raptures of youth and 
beauty, wit and sprightliness; but after 
seven years of union, not one of them is 
to be compared to good family manage- 
ment, which is seen at every meal, and 
felt every hour in the husband’s purse. 
— Witherspoon. 

The regard one shows economy, is 
like that we show an old aunt, who is 
to leave us something at last.— 
stone. 

Waste cannot be accurately told, 
though we are sensible how destructive 
it is. Economy on the one hand, by 
which a certain income is made to main- 
tain a man genteelly; and waste on the 
other, by which, on the same income, 
another man lives shabbily, cannot be 
defined. It is a very nice thing; as one 
man wears his coat out much sooner 
than another, we cannot tell how. — 
Johnson. 

Without economy none can be rich, 
and with it few will be poor. — Johnson. 

It is no small commendation to man- 
age a little well. — ^To livo well in 
abundance is the praise of the estate, 
not of the person. — will study more 
how to give a good account of my little, 
than how to make it more.— Rp. TlaXL 

There is no gain so certain as that 
which arises from sparing what you have. 
— Publius Syrus. 

No man is rich wnose expenditures ex- 
ceed his means; and no one is poor 
whose incomings exceed his outgoings. 
— Halihurton. 

Economy, \yhether public or private, 
means the wise management of labor, 
maiply in three senses; applying labor 
rationally, preserving its produce care- 
fully, and distributing its produce sea- 
sonably. — Ruskin, 

A man’s ordinary expenses ought tt) 
be but to the half of his receipts, and if 
he think to w’ax rich, but to the third 
part. — Bacon. 

Economy before competence is mean- 
ness after it; therefore economy is for 
the poor; the rich may dispense with it,. 
— Bovee, 

He who is taught to live upon little 
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owes more to his father ’s wisdom than 
he that has a great deal left him does to 
his father’s care.— Penn. 

Nothing is cheap which is superfluous, 
for what one does not need, is dear at a 
penny. — Plutarch. 

The art of living easily as to money 
is to pitch your scale of living one de- 
gree below your means.— if. Taylor. 

Take care to be an economist in pros- 
perity; there is no fear of your not be- 
ing one in adversity. — Zimmerman. 

The habit of saving is itself an edu- 
cation; it fosters every virtue, teaches 
self-denial, cultivates the sense of order, 
trains to forethought, and so broadens 
the mind. — T. T. Hunger. 

Not to be covetous, is money ; not to 
be a purchaser, is a revenue. — Cicero. 

Let honesty and industry be thy con- 
stant companions, and spend one penny 
less than thy clear gains; then shall thy 
pocket begin to thrive ; creditors will not 
insult, nor want oppress, nor hunger 
bite, nor nakedness freeze thee . — Franks 
lin. 

Proportion and propriety are among 
the best secrets of domestic wisdom; and 
there is no surer test of integrity than 
a well-proiX)rtioned expenditure, — Han- 
nah More. 

The man w’ho will live above his pres- 
ent circumstances, is in great danger of 
soon living much beneath them; or as 
the Italian proverb says, The man that 
lives^ by hope, will die by despair.”— 
Addison. 

A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keep his nose all his life 
to the grindstone and die not worth a 
gixDat after all. — Franhlin. 

Economy is half the battle of life; it 
is not so hard to earn money, as to 
spend it well. — Spurgeon. 

Ere you consult fancy, consult your 
purse. — Franklin. 

The world abhors closeness, and all 
but admires extravagance; yet a slack 
hand shows weakness, and a tight hand 
strength. — Buxton. 

The back door robs the house.— JTer- 
hert. 

Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves. — Franklin. 

There are but two ways of paying a 


debt; increase of industry in raising in- 
come, or increase of thrift in laying out. 
— Carlyle. 

EDUCATION.— (See Teaching.”) 

^ Education is the apprenticeship of 
life. — Willmott. 

A human being is not, in any proper 
sense, a human being till he is edu- 
cated. — H. Mann. 

What sculpture is to a block of mar- 
ble, education is to the human soul. The 
philosopher, the saint, the hero, the wise, 
and the good, or the great, very often 
lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have dis- 
interred and brought to light.— Addfson. 
^ The great end of education is, to dis- 
cipline rather than to furnish the mind; 
to train it to the use of its own powers, 
rather than fill it with the accumulations 
of others . — Tryon Edwards. 

The aim of education should be to 
teach us rather how to think, than what 
to think — ^rather to improve our minds, 
so as to enable us to think for our- 
selves, than to load the memory with 
the thoughts of other men. — Beattie. 

Education does not mean teaching 
people to know what they do not know ; 
it means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave.-— Buskin. 

Education begins with life. Before 
we are aware the foundations of char- 
acter are laid, and subsequent teaching 
avails but little to remove or alter them. 

If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him. An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best mievest.— Franklin. 

Educate your children to self-control, 
to the habit of holding passion and prej- 
udice and evil tendencies subject to an 
upright and reasoning will, and you 
have done much to abolish misery from 
their future lives and crimes from so- 
ciety. 

Knowledge does not comprise all 
which is contained in the large term of 
education. The feelings are to be toci- 
plined; the passions are to be restrained; 
true and worthy motives are to be in- 
spired; a profound religious feeling is to 
be instilled, and pure morality incul- 
cated under all circumstances. ^All this 
is comprised in education . — Daniel Web- 
ster. 
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The standards of a genuinely liberal 
education, as they have been understood, 
more or less from the time of Aristotle, 
are being progressively undermined by 
the utilitarians and the sentimentalists. 
— Irving Babbitt. 

Education is the only cure for certain 
diseases the modem world has engen- 
dered, but if you don’t find the disease, 
the remedy is superfluous — John Buchan. 

The more purely intellectual aim of 
education should be the endeavor to 
make us see and imagine the world in 
an objective mannei as far as possible 
as it really is in itself, and not merely 
through the distorting medium of per- 
sonal desires. — Bertrand Bussell. 

Educational institutions will jDecome, 
more and more purely, institutions for 
educating people; and, as they become 
this, they will cease to be seats of 
scientific inquiry save on the very low- 
est level. — Walter B. Pitkin. 

First we shall want the pupil to under- 
stand, speak, read, and write his mother 
tongue well. — H. G. Wells. 

Education should be a conscious, 
methodical application of the best means 
in the wisdom of the ages to the end 
that youth may know how to live com- 
pletely.— Austm O^Malley, 

Character development is the great, if 
not the sole, aim of education.— 0’5/iea. 

States should spend money and effort 
on this great all-underlying matter of 
spiritual education as they have hitherto 
spent them on beating and destroying 
each other. — John Galsworthy. 

Dull boys are more likely than others 
to get into difficulties, largely because 
they want, and need, more work with 
their hands and less intellectual work, 
but do not get it.— E. H. Johnson. 

There can be but a single goal of 
education, and that — education to cour- 
age.— Dr. Aljred Adler. 

Observation more than books, experi- 
ence rather than persons, are the prime 
educators.— A. B. Alcott. 

_ I may safely predict that the educa- 
tion of the future will be inventive- 
minded. It will believe so profoundly 
in the high value of the inventive or 
creative spirit that it will set itself to 
develop that spirit by all means within 
its power. — Harry Overstreet. 


Education is a companion which no 
misfortune can depress — ^no crime de- 
stroy — ^no enemy alienate — no despotism 
enslave. At home, a friend; abroad, an 
introduction; in solitude, a solace; and 
in society, an ornament. Without it, 
what is man? — a splendid slave, a rea- 
soning savage. — Yarle. 

He is to be educated not because he 
is to make shoes, nails, and^ pins, 
but because he is a man. — Channing. 

To know the laws of God in nature 
and revelation, and then to fashion the 
affections and will into harmony with 
those laws — ^this is education. — S. F. Sco- 
vel. 

Modem education too often covers the 
fingers with rings, and at the same time 
cuts the sinews at the wrists. — Sterling. 

Universal suffrage, without universal 
education, would be a curse. — II. L. 
Wayland. 

There are five tests of the evidence 
of education — correctness and precision 
in the use of the mother tongue ; refined 
and gentle manners, the result of fixed 
habits of thought and action; sound 
standards of appreciation of beauty and 
of worth, and a character based on those 
standards; power and habit of reflection; 
efficiency or the power to do. ---Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

The problem of education is twofold: 
first to know, and then to utter. Every- 
one who lives any semblance of an inner 
life thinks more nobly and profoundly 
than he speaks. — R. L. Stevenson. 

Today toys are recognized by educa- 
tors and welfare workers as a vital part 
of child development comparable with 
the need for nourishing food and in- 
struction in the three Es.— Dr. Paul T. 
Cherington. 

We have in America the largest public 
school system on earth, the most expen- 
sive college buildings, the most extensive 
curriculum, but nowhere else is educa- 
tion so blind to its objectives, so indif- 
ferent to any specific outcome as in 
America. One trouble has been its nega- 
tive character. It has aimed at the re- 
pression of faults rather than the crea- 
tion of virtues. — William P. F ounce. 

I care not what subject is taught if 
only it be taught well. — Thomas H. 
Huxley. 
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The whole object of education is, or 
should be, to develop mind. The mind 
should be a thing that works. It should 
be able to pass judgment on events as 
they arise, make decisions.— 
Anderson, 

Boys and girls should be taught to 
t hink first of others in material things; 
they should be infected with the wisdom 
to Imow that in making smooth the way 
of all lies the road to their own health 
and happiness. — John Galsworthy. 

The youth of Italy shall be trained so 
that in this country there shall be a 
place for every person and every person 
shall be in that place. I am here today 
and gone tomorrow; but let no one think 
fascism goes with me. — Mussolini. 

Very few can be trusted with an edu- 
cation.— Louise Imogen Guiney. 

In the degree in which I have been 
privileged to know the intimate secrets 
of hearts, I ever more realize how great 
a part is played in the lives of men and 
women by some little concealed germ of 
abnormality. For the most part they 
are occupied in the task of stifling and 
crushing those germs, treating them like 
weeds in their gardens. There is another 
and better way, even though more difi5.- 
cult and more perilous. Instead of try- 
ing to suppress the weeds that can never 
be killed, they may be cultivated into 
useful or beautiful flowers. For it is im- 
possible to conceive any impulse in a 
human heart which cannot be trans- 
formed into Truth or into Beauty or 
into Love. — Havelock Ellis, 

I wish every immigrant could know 
that Lincoln spent only one year in 
school under the tutelage of five differ- 
ent teachers, and that that man still 
could be the author of the Gettysburg 
address. — Dr. John H, Finley. 

The secret of education lies in respect- 
ing the pupil. — Emerson, 

He that has found a way to keep a 
child’s spirit easy, active, and free, and 
yet at the same time to restrain him 
from many things he has a mind to, and 
to draw him to things that are uneasy 
to him, has, in my opinion, got the true 
secret of education. — Locke. 

Of ten infants, destined for different 
vocations, I should prefer that the one 
who is to study through life should be 


the least learned at the age of twelve. — 
Tissot. 

^ Education is the cheap defense of na- 
tions. — Burke, 

Too much attention has been paid to 
making education attractive by smooth- 
ing the path as compared with inducing 
strenuous voluntary effort. — A. L, Lowell. 

The man who strives to educate him- 
self — and no one else can educate him 
— ^must win a certain victory over his 
own nature. He must learn to smile at 
hk dear idols, analyze his every preju- 
dice, scrap if necessary his fondest and 
most consoling belief, question his pre- 
suppositions, and take his chances with 
the tmth.— Everett Dean Martin, 

Look out for the boy who has to 
plunge into work direct from the com- 
mon school and who begins by sweeping 
out the office. He is probably the dark 
horse you had better watch.— Andrew? 
Carnegie. 

We can advance and develop de- 
mocracy but little faster than we can 
advance and develop the average level 
of intelligence and knowledge within the 
democracy. That is the problem that 
confronts modem educators. — Samuel 
Gom'pers, 

Liberal education develops a sense of 
right, duty and honor; and more and 
more in the modem world, large business 
rests on rectitude and honor as well as 
on good judgment. — Charles W, Eliot. 

Give vocational training to the manu- 
ally minded, and the children’s courts 
of the future will have less to do. — 
Lawes. 

‘^Reeling and writhing, of course to 
begin with,” Mock Turtle replied, *‘and 
the different branches of arithmetic — 
ambition, distraction, uglification and de- 
rision.” — Lewis Carroll. 

The development of desirable traits 
and characteristics — that intangible 
something which we style personality— 
is the chief work of the school. — Dr. 
Frank Cody. 

Experience demonstrates that of any 
number of children of equal intellectual 
powers, those who receive no particular 
care in infancy, and who do not begin 
to study till the constitution begins to 
be consolidated, but who enjoy the bene- 
fit of a good physical education, very 
soon surpass in their studies those who 
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fiommenced earlier, and who read numer- 
ous books when very young. — Sjrurzheim, 

Instruction ends in the schoolroom, 
but education ends only with life. A 
child is given to the universe to be edu- 
cated.—^. W. Eobertson, 

Neither piety, virtue, nor liberty can 
long flourish in a community where the 
education of youth is neglected. — 
Cooper, 

Education is the knowledge of how to 
use the whole of oneself Many men 
use but one or two faculties out of the 
score with which they are endowed. A 
man is educated who knows how to 
make a tool of every faculty — ^how to 
open it, how to keep it sharp, and how 
to apply it to all practical purposes. — 
H. 1 ^. Beecher. 

The worst education that teaches self- 
denial is better than the best that 
teaches everything else and not that. — 
J. Sterling. 

The best education in the world is 
that goTi by struggling to get a living. — 
Wendell Phillips. 

He has seen but little of life who does 
not discern everywhere the effect of early 
education on men’s opinions and habits 
of thinking. Children bring out of the 
nursery that which displays itself 
throughout their lives. — Cecil. 

The poorest education that teaches 
self-control, is better than the best that 
neglects it. — Anon. 

It makes little difference what the 
trade, business, or branch of learning, in 
mechanical labor, or intellectual effort, 
the educated man is always superior to 
the common laborer. One who is in 
the habit of applying his powers in the 
right way will carry system into any 
occupation, and it will help him as much 
to handle a rope as to write a poem. — 
F. M. Crawjord. 

The sure foundations of the State are 
laid in knowledge, not in ignorance; and 
every sneer at education, at culture, and 
at book-learning which is the recorded 
tvisdom of the experience of mankind, is 
^he demagogue’s sneer at intelhgent lib- 
'^rty, inviting national degeneracy and 
»-uin.— U. W. Curtis. 

You demand universal suffrage, — I de- 
mand universal education to go with it. 
— W. E. Forster, 


Education in its widest sense includes 
ever3rfching that exerts a formative influ- 
ence, and causes a young person to be, 
at a given point, what he is. — Mark 
Hopkins. 

Education is a debt due fi-om the pres- 
ent to future generations. — George Pea- 
body. 

The education of the human mind 
commences in. the cradle. — T. Cogan. 

Education is not learning; it is the 
exercise and development of the powers 
of the mind ; and the two great methods 
by which this end may be accomplished 
are in the halls of learning, or in the 
conflicts of life. — Princeton Review. 

Don’t fall into the vulgar idea that 
mind is a warehouse, and education but 
a process of stuffing it full of goods. 

The aim of education should be to 
convert the mind into a living fountain, 
and not a reservoir. That which is filled 
by merely pumping in, will be emptied 
by pumping out. — John M. Mason. 

Every day’s experience shows how 
much more actively education goes on 
out of the schoolroom, than in it. 

Men are every day saying and doing, 
from the power of education, habit, and 
imitation, what has no root whatever in 
their serious convictions. — Channing. 

The best school of discipline is home 
— ^family life is God’s own method of 
training the young; and homes are ver3^ 
much what women make them. — S. 
Smiles. 

There is a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual^ objection to the custom, fre- 
quent in these times, of making educa- 
tion consist in a mere smattering of 
twenty different things, instead of in the 
mastery of five or six. — Chadwick. 

It depends on education to open the 
gates which lead to virtue or to vice, 
to happiness or to misery. — Jane Porter. 

That call not education, which decries 
God and his truth, content the seed to 
strew of moral maxims, and the mind 
imbue with elements which form the 
worldly wise; so call the training, which 
can duly prize such lighter lore, but 
chiefly holds to view what God requires 
us to believe and do, and notes man’s 
end, and shapes him for the skies. — Bp. 
Mant. 

The tr»ie order of learning should be* 
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firsfc, what is necessary ; second, what is 
useftil; and third, what is ornamental. — 
To reverae this arrangement, is like be- 
ginning to build at the top of the edi- 
fice. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

Education commences at the mother’s 
knee, and every word spoken in the 
hearing of little children tends toward 
the formation of character. — ^Let parents 
always bear this in mind.— Ballou. 

That which we are we are all the 
while teaching, not voluntarily, but in- 
voluntarily. — Emerson. 

The wisest man may always learn 
something from the humblest peasant. — 
J. P. Semi. 

Public instruction should be the first 
object of government.— iVapoZeon. 

No woman is educated who is not 
equal to the successful management of a 
family. — Burnap. 

The schoolmaster deserves to be 
beaten himself who beats nature in a 
boy for a fault. And I question whether 
all the whippings in the world can make 
their parts which are naturally sluggish 
rise one minute before the hour nature 
hath appointed. — Fuller. 

All who have meditated on the art of 
governing mankind have been convinced 
that the fate of empires depends on the 
education of youth. — Aristotle. 

It is by education I learn to do by 
choice, what other men do by the con- 
straint of fear, — Aristotle, 

Jails and prisons are the complement 
of schools; so many less as you have of 
the latter, so many more must you have 
of the former. — H. Mann. 

The schoolmaster is abroad, and I 
trust him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array. — 
Brougham. 

Schoolhouses are the republican line 
of fortifications . — Horace Mann. 

The education of the present race of 
females is not very favorable to domes- 
tic happiness.— Eor my own part, I call 
education, not that which smothers a 
woman with accomplishments, but that 
which tends to consolidate a firm and 
regular system of character. — ^That which 
tends to form a friend, a companion, and 
a wife , — Hannah More. 

Do not ask if a man has been 
)l:ffough college ; ask if a college has been 


through him — if he is a walking univer- 
sity. — E. H. Chapin. 

An intelligent class can scarce ever be, 
as a class, vicious, and never, as a class, 
indolent. — The excited mental activity 
operates as a counterpoise to the stimu- 
lus of sense and appetite. — Everett. 

Early instruction in truth will best 
keep out error. Some one has well 
said, "Pill the bushel with wheat, and 
you may defy the devil to fill it with 
tares .” — Tryon Edwards. 

Education gives fecundity of thought, 
copiousness of illustration, quickness, 
vigor, fancy, words, images, and illus- 
trations; it decorates every common 
ttog, and gives the power of trifling 
without being undignified and absurd. 
— Sydney Smith. 

If we work upon marble, it will per- 
ish; if on brass, time will efface it; if 
we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, and imbue them with principles, 
with the just fear of God and love of 
our fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets something that will brighten to 
all eternity . — Daniel Webster. 

Never educate a child to be a gentle- 
man or lady only, but to be a man, a 
woman . — Herbert Spencer. 

It is on the sound education of the 
people that the security and destiny of 
every nation chiefly rest. — Kossuth. 

Nothing so good as a university edu- 
cation, nor worse than a university with- 
out its education. — Buheer. 

Family education and order are some 
of the chief means of grace; if these 
are duly maintained, all the means of 
grace are likely to prosper and become 
effectual . — Jonathan Edwards. 

A college education shows a man how 
little other people know. — Haliburton, 

Tis education forms the common 
mind ; just as the twig is bent the tree 
is inclined. — Pope. 

Education does not consist in master- 
ing languages, but is found in that moral 
training which extends beyond the 
schoolroom to the playground and the 
street, and which teaches that a meaner 
thing can be done than to fail in recita- 
tion. — Chadbourne. 

No part of education is more impor- 
I iant «o young woman than the society 
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of the other sex of her own age.— -It is 
only by this association that they ac- 
quire that insight into character which 
is almost their only defence.— J5wrnap. 

Education does not commence with 
the alphabet; it begins with a mother’s 
look, with a father’s nod of approbation, 
or a sign of reproof ; with a sister’s gen- 
tle pressure of the hand, or a brother’s 
noble act of forbearance; with handfuls 
of flowers in green dells, on hills, and 
daisy meadows; with birds’ nests ad- 
mired, but not touched; with creeping 
ants, and almost imperceptible emmets; 
with humming-bees and glass beehives; 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes, 
and with thoughts directed in sweet and 
kindly tones and words to nature, to 
beauty, to acts of benevolences to deeds 
of virtue, and to the source of all good 
— ^to God Himself! — Anon. 

Thelwall thought it very unfair to in- 
fluence a child’s mind by inculcating any 
opinions before it had come to years of 
discretion to choose for itself .—I showed 
him my garden, and I told him it was 
my botanical garden.— "How so?” said 
he; “it is covered with weeds.”— "O,” 
I replied, " that is only because^ it has 
not yet come to its age of discretion and 
choice. — ^The weeds, you see, have taken 
the liberty to grow, and I thought it 
unfair in me to prejudice the soil to- 
ward roses and strawberries.” — Cole- 
ridge. 

Education is our only political safety. 
— Outside of this ark all is deluge.— H. 
Mann. 

EFFORT.— (See "Labor.”) 

Things don’t turn up in this world 
until somebody turns them up. — Gar- 
jield. 

The fact is, nothing comes; at least, 
nothing good. All has to be fetched. — 
Charles Biixton. 

If you would relish food, labor for it 
before you take it; if enjoy clothing, 
pay for it before you wear it; if you 
would sleep soundly, take a clear con- 
science to bed with you. — Franklin. 

EGOTISM. — ^Egotism is the tongue of 
vanity. — Chamfort. 

It is never permissible to say “ I say.” 
— Mad. Neckar. 

The more you speak of yourself, the 
more you are likely to lie. — Zimmerman. 


An egotist is a man who talks so much 
about himself that he gives me no time 
to talk about myself. — H. L. Way Land. 

The more any one speaks of himself, 
the less he likes to hear another talked 
of. — Lavater. 

Egotism is more like an offence than 
a crime, though ’tis allowable to speak 
of yourself provided nothing is advanced 
in your own favor; but I cannot help 
suspecting that those who abuse them- 
selves are, in reality, angling for appro- 
bation. — Zimmerman. 

Do you wish men to speak well of 
you? Then never speak well of j^ur- 
self. — Pascal. 

There is not one wise man in twenty 
that will praise himself. — Shakespeare. 

When all is summed up, a man never 
speaks of himself without loss; his ac- 
cusations of himself are always believed; 
his praises never. — Montaigne. 

^ Christian piety annihilates the ego- 
tism of the heart; worldly politeness 
veils and represses it. — Pascal. 

The personal pronoun " I,” might well 
be the coat of arms of some individuals. 
— Rivarol. 

I shall never apologize to you for ego- 
tism.— I think very few men in writing 
to their friends have enough of it.— 
Sidney Smith. 

It is a false principle, that because we 
are entirely occupied with ourselves, we 
must equally occupy the thoughts of 
others. — ^The contrary inference is the 
fair ojie.—Hazlitt. 

The reason why lovers are never 
weary of one another is this — ^they are 
ever talking of themselves.— jRoc/ie/ou- 
cauld. 

What hypocrites we seem to be when- 
ever we talk of ourselves! — Our words 
sound so humble while our hearts are so 
proud. — Hare. 

An egotist will always speak of him- 
self, either in praise or censure; but a 
modest man ever shuns making himself 
the subject of his conversation. — Bru- 
yere. 

We often boast that we are never 
bored; but we are so conceited that we 
do not perceive how often we bore 
others. — R ochejoucauld. 

ELEGANCE. — When the mj’ad loses 
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its feeling for elegance, it grows corrupt 
and grovelling, and seeks in the crowd 
what ought to be found at home.— Lan^ 
dor. 

Elegance is something more than ease 
— ^more than a freedom from awkward- 
ness and restraint. — ^It implies a preci- 
sion, a polish, and a sparkling which is 
spirited, yet delicate. — HazlitL 

Taste and elegance, though they are 
reckoned only among the smaller and 
secondary morals, are of no mean impor- 
tance in the regulations of life. — moral 
taste is not of force to turn vice into 
virtue; but it recommends virtue with 
something like^ the blandishments of 
pleasure, and it infinitely abates the evils 
of vice, — Burke. 

ELOO’CTENCE.— True eloquence con- 
sists in saying all that is proper, and 
nothing more. — Rochefoucauld. 

Brevity is a great charm of eloquence. 
— Cicero. 

Action is eloquence; the eyes of the 
ignorant are more learned than their 
ears. — Shakespeare. 

The clear conception, outrunning the 
deductions of logic, the high purpose, 
the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from 
the eye, informing every feature, and 
urging the whole man onward, right on- 
ward to his object, — ^this, this is elo- 
quence; or rather it is something greater 
and higher than all eloquence; it is ac- 
tion, noble, sublime, godlike action. — 
Daniel Webster. 

It is but a poor eloquence which only 
shows that the orator can talk. — Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Eloquence is relative. — One can no 
more pronounce on the eloquence of any 
composition, than on the wholesomeness 
of a medicine without knowing for whom 
it is intended. — Whately. 

The truest eloquence is that which 
holds us too mute for applause. — Bulwer. 

Those who would make us feel, must 
feel themselves.— C/mrcMZ. 

No man ever did, or ever will become 
most truly eloquent without being a 
constant reader of the Bible, and an ad- 
mirer of the purity and sublimity of its 
language. — Fisher Ames. 

It is of eloquence as of a flame; it re- 
quires matter to feed it^ and motion to 


excite it; and it brightens as it bums. — 
Tacitus. 

Eloquence is in the assembly, not 
merely in the speaker.— TFiZZiam Pitt. 

Eloquence is logic on fire.— Z/j/man 
Beecher. 

Eloquence is vehement simplicity.— 
Cecil. 

There is no eloquence without a man 
behind it, — Emerson. 

Eloquence is the transference of 
thought and emotion from one heart to 
another, no matter how it is done. — 
John B. Gough. 

There is not less eloquence in the 
voice, the eye, the gesture, than in words. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

If any thing I have ever said or writ- 
ten deserves the feeblest encomiums of 
my fellow countrymen, I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that for their par- 
tiality I am indebted, solely indebted, 
to the daily and attentive perusal of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the source of all tnie 
poetry and eloquence, as well as of all 
good and all comfort. — Daniel Webster. 

Speech is the body; thought, the soul, 
and suitable action the life of eloquence. 
—0. Simmons. 

Talking and eloquence are not the 
same. — ^To speak and to speak well are 
two things. — ^A fool may talk, but a wise 
man speaks. — Ben. Jonson. 

True eloquence does not consist in 
speech. — cannot be brought from far. 
— ^Labor and learning may toil for it in 
vain . — Words and phrases may be mar- 
shalled in every way, but they cannot 
compass it. — It must consist in the^ man, 
in the subject, and in the occasion. — 
Daniel Webster. 

The manner of speaking is full as 
important as the matter, as more people 
have ears to be tickled than understand- 
ings to judge.— 

The pleasure of eloquence is, in great- 
est part, owing often to the stim^iius of 
the occasion which produces it — to the 
magic of sympathy which exalts the feel- 
ing of each, by radiating on him the 
feeling of all.— Emerson. 

Great is the power of eloquence; but 
never is it so great as when it pleads 
along with nature, and the culprit is a 
child strayed from his duty, and re- 
turned to it again with tears - — Stemo 
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Honesty is one part of^ eloquence. 
We persuade others by being in ear- 
nest OMXsely es.^Hazlitt. 

EMINENCE. — Every man ought to 
aim at eminence,^ not by pulling others 
down, but by raising himself; and en- 
joy the pleasures of his own superiority, 
whether imaginary or real, without in- 
terrupting others in the same felicity. — 
Johnson. 

The road to eminence and power from 
obscure condition ought not to be made 
too easy, nor a thing too much of course. 
If rare merit be the rarest of all rare 
things, it ought to pass through some 
sort of probation. The temple of honor 
ought to be seated on an eminence. If 
it be open through virtue, let it be re- 
membered, too, that virtue is never tried 
but by some difficulty and some strug- 
gle.-^Burke. 

It is folly for an eminent man to think 
of escaping censure, and a weakness for 
him to be affected by it. — ^All the illus- 
trious persons of antiquity, and indeed 
of every age in the world, have passed 
through this fiery persecution.— Addison. 

EMOTION.— All loving emotions, like 
plants, shoot up most rapidly in the tem- 
pestuous atmosphere of life.— iSic/iier. 

The taste for emotion may become a 
dangerous taste; we should be very cau- 
tious how we attempt to squeeze out of 
human life more ecstasy and paroxysm 
than it can well afford . — Sydney Smith. 

Emotion has no value in the Christian 
system save as it is connected with right 
conduct. — ^It is the bud, not the flower, 
and is of no value until it expands into 
the flower. — ^Eveiy religious sentiment, 
every act of devotion which does not 
produce a corresponding elevation of 
life, is worse than useless; it is abso- 
lutely pernicious, because it ministers 
to self-deception, and tends to lower the 
tone of personal morals. — Murray. 

Emotion turning back on itself, and 
not leading on to thought or action, is 
the element of madness. — J. Sterling. 

Emotion, whether of ridicule, anger, 
or sorrow, whether raised at a puppet- 
show, a funeral, or a battle, is your 
grandest of levelers.— The man who 
"would be always superior should be al- 
ways apathetic.— BwZtyer. 

Emotion which does not lef'd to and 
flow out in right action is not only use- 


less, but it weakens character, and be- 
comes an excuse for neglect of effort. — • 
Tryon Edwards. 

EMPIRE. — ^As a general truth, noth- 
ing is more opposed to the well-being 
and freedom of men, than vast empires. 
— J)e Tocqueville. 

Extended empire, like expanded gold, 
exchanges solid strength for feeble splen- 
dor. — Johnson. 

It is not their long reigns, nor their 
frequent changes which occasion the fall 
of empires, but their abuse of power. — 
Crabhe. 

EMPLOYMENT. ^ (See “Occupa- 
tion,” and “Time.”) 

Employment is nature’s physician, and 
is essential to human happiness. — Galen. 
^ Be always employed about some ra- 
tional thing, that the devil find thee not 
idle. — Jerome. 

Life is hardly respectable if it has no 
generous task, no duties or affections 
that constitute a necessity of existing. — 
Every man’s task is his life-preserver. — 
G. B. Emerson. 

“I have,” says Richter, “fire-proof, 
perennial enjoyments, called employ- 
ments”; and says Burton, “So essential 
to human happiness is employment, that 
indolence is justly considered the mother 
of misery.” 

He that does not bring up his son to 
some honest calling and employment, 
brings him up to be a thief . — Jewish 
Maxim. 

Employment gives health, sobriety, 
and morals.- Constant employment and 
well-paid labor produce, in a country 
like ours, general prosperity, content, 
and cheerfulness.-— DctmeZ Webster. 

The devil never tempted a man whom 
he found judiciously employed. — Spur- 
geon. 

The safe and general antidote against 
sorrow, is employment. It is commonly 
observed, that among soldiers and sea- 
men, though there is much kindness, 
there is little grief; they see their friend 
fall without that lamentation which is 
indulged in security ^ and idleness, be- 
cause they have no leisure to spare from 
the care of themselves; and whoever 
shall keep his thoughts equally busy, 
will find himself equally unaffected q?' 
irretrievable losses. — Johnson. 
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Not to enjoy life, but to employ life, 
ought to be our aim and inspiration. — 
Macduff. 

Employment and ennui are simply in- 
compatible. — Mad. Deluzy. 

We have employments assigned to us 
for every circumstance in life. When 
we are alone, we have our thoughts to 
watch; in the family, our tempers; and 
in company, our tongues. — Hannah 
More. 

The wise prove, and the foolish con- 
fess, by their conduct, that a life of 
employment is the only life worth lead- 
ing. — Paley. 

Life’s cares are comforts, such by 
heaven designed ; he that has none must 
make them or be wretched. — Cares are 
employments, and without employ the 
soul is on a rack — ^the rack of rest to 
souls most adverse: — ^action all their 
ioy.— Young. 

Occupation is one great source of en- 
joyment. ’No man, properly occupied, 
was ever miserable. — L. E. Landon. 

EMPTINESS. — ^Four things are griev- 
ously empty: a head without brains, a 
wit without judgment, a heart without 
honesty, and a purse without money. — 
Earle. 

EMULATION, — Emulation is a noble 
passion. — ^It is enterprising, but just 
withal. — It keeps within the terms of 
honor, and makes the contest for glory 
just and generous; striving to excel, not 
by depressing others, but by raising it- 
self. — Beaumont. 

Emulation admires and strives to imi- 
tate great actions; envy is only moved 
to malice. — Balzac. 

Emulation is the devil-shadow of as- 
piration.— To excite it is worthy only of 
the commonplace vulgar schoolmaster, 
whose ambition is to show what fine 
scholars he can turn out, that he may 
get the more pupils. — G. Macdonald. 

Emulation, in the sense of a laudable 
ambition, is founded on humility, for it 
implies that we have a low opinion of 
our present, and think it necessary to 
advance and make improvement. — Bp. 
Hall. 

Where there is emulation, there will 
be vanity; where there is vanity, there 
will be folly. — Johnson. 

The emulation of a man of genius is 


seldom with his contemporaries. The 
competitors with whom his secret am- 
bition seeks to vie are the dead. — Bui- 
wer. 

Emulation has been termed a spur to 
virtue, and assumes to be a spur of gold, 
— ^But it is a spur composed of baser 
materials, and if tried in the furnace will 
be found wanting. — Colton. 

Emulation looks out for merits, that 
she may exalt herself by a victory; envy 
spies out blemishes, that she may ha^^e 
another by a defeat. — Colton. 

There is a long and wearisome step 
between admiration and imitation. — 
Richter. 

Without emulation we sink into mean- 
ness, or mediocrity, for nothing great or 
excellent can be done without it. — Beav^ 
mont. 

ENCOURAGEMENT. — Faint not ; 
the miles to heaven are but few and 
short. — Rutherford. 

Correction does much, but encourage- 
ment does more. — ^Encouragement after 
censure is as the sun after a shower. — 
Goethe. 

We ought not to raise expectations 
which it is not in our power to satisfy. 
— ^It is more pleasing to see smoke 
brightening into flame, than flame sink- 
ing into smoke. — Johnson. 

All may do what has by man been 
done. — Young. 

I believe that any man’s life will be 
filled with constant and unexpected en- 
couragement, if he makes up his mind 
to do his level best each day, and as 
nearly as possible reaching the high- 
water mark of pure and useful living. — 
Booker T. Washington. 

END . — ^Let the end try the man. — 
Shakespeare. 

If well thou hast begun, go on; it is 
the end that crowns us, not the fight. — 
Herrick. 

The end crowns all, and that old com- 
mon arbitrator, time, will one day end 
it. — Shakespeare. 

All’s well that ends well ; still the finis 
is the crown. — Shakespeare. 

ENDURANCE. — ^Not in the achieve- 
ment, but in the endurance of the hu- 
man soul, does it show its divme 
grandeur, and its alliance with the in- 
finite God. — E. H, Chapin, 
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The greater the difficulty, the more 
glory ill surmounting it. — Skilful pilots 
gain their reputation from storms and 
tem-pests.'^EpicuriLS . 

The palm-tree grows best beneath a 
ponderous weight, and even so the char- 
acter of man.— The petty pangs of small 
daily cares have often bent the character 
of men, but great misfortunes seldom. — 
Kossuth. 

There is nothing in the world so much 
admired as a man who knows how to 
bear unhappiness with courage.— >Seneca 

Our strength often increases in pro- 
portion to the obstacles imposed upon 
it,— It is thus we enter upon the most 
perilous plans after having had the 
shame of failing in more simple ones. — 
Rapin, 

He conquers who endures.— Pemws. 

By bravely enduring, an evil which 
cannot be avoided is overcome. — Old 
Proverb. 

ENEMIES. — Make no enemies. — He 
is insignificant indeed who can do thee 
no harm. — Colton. 

Have you fifty friends?— it is not 
enough.— Have you one enemy? — is 
too much.— Italian Proverb. 

If we could read the secret liistory of 
our enemies, we should find in each 
man’s life sorrow and suffering enough 
to disarm all hostility. — Longfellow. 

There is no little enemy.— Frankliti. 

Those who get through the world 
without enemies are commonly of three 
clasps : the supple, the adroit, the phleg- 
matic. The leaden rule surmounts ob- 
stacles by yielding to them; the oiled 
wheel escapes friction; the cotton sack 
escapes damage by its impenetrable 
elasticity .—IT hately. 

It is much safer to reconcile an enemy 
than to conquer him; victory may de- 
prive him of his poison, but reconcilia- 
tion of his wjil.—Feltham. 

However rich or powerful a man may 
be it is the height of folly to make 
personal enemies; for one unguarded mo- 
ment may yield you to the revenge of 
the most despicable of mankind. — 
tleton. 

We should never make enemies, if for 
no other reason, because it is so hard 
to behave toward them as we ought.— 
Palmer, 


; Some men are more beholden to their 
bitterest enemies than to friends who 
appear to be sweetness itself. The for- 
mer frequently tell the truth, but th<; 
latter never. — Cato. 

lx Observe your enemies, for they first 
I find out your faults. — Antisthenes. 

To love an enemy is the distinguished 
I characteristic of a religion which is not 
of man but of God. It could be deliv- 
I ered as a precept, only by him who lived 
and died to establish it by his example. 

It is the enemy whom we do not sus- 
pect who is the most dangerous. — Rojas. 

Our worst enemies are those we carry 
about with us in our own hearts. Adam 
fell in Paradise and Lucifer in heaven, 
while Lot continued righteous in Sodom. 

Let us carefully observe those good 
qualities wherein our enemies excel us, 
and endeavor tx) excel them by avoiding 
what is faulty, and imitating what is 
excellent in them. — Plutarch, - 

I am persuaded that he who is capable 
of being a bitter enemy can never pos- 
sess the necessary virtues that constitute 
a true friend. — Fiizosborne, 

Men of sense often learn from their 
enemies. — ^It is from their foes, not their 
friends, that cities learn the lesson of 
building high walls and ships of war; 
and this lesson saves their children, their 
homes, and their properties. — Aristopha'- 
nes. 

Be assured those will be thy worst 
enemies, not to whom thou hast done 
evil, but who have done evil to thee.— 
And those will be thy best friends, not 
to whom thou hast done good, but who 
have done good to thee.— Lavater, 

Did a person but know the value of 
an enemy, he would purchase him with 
pure gold. — Raund. 

Plutarch has written an essay on the 
benefits which a man may receive from 
his enemies; and among the good fruits 
of enmity, mentions this in particular, 
that by the reproaches which it casts 
; upon us we see the worst side of our- 
I selves. — Addison. 

Our enemies are our outward con- 
sciences. — Shakespeare, 

In order to have an enemy, one must 
be somebody. — One must be a force 
before he can^ be resisted by another 
force.- malicious is better 
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than a clumsy friend.— Mad. Swetchine, 

A merely fallen enemy may rise again, 
but the reconciled one is truly van- 
quished. — Schiller. 

Whatever the number of a man’s 
friends, there will be times in his life 
when he has one too few; but if he has 
only one enemy, he is lucky indeed if 
he has not one too mony. —-Bulwer. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so 
hot that it do singe yourself.— 5/ia&c- 
speare. 

If you want enemies, excel others; if 
friends, let othei-s excel yon.— Colton. 

Though all things do to harm him 
what they can, no greater enemy to , 
himself than man.— j0arZ of Stirling. \ 

Our enemies come nearer the truth in | 
the opinions they form of us than we | 
do in our opinion of ourselves.— Eoc^e- j 
foucauld. 

The fine and noble way to destroy a 
foe, is not to kill him ; with kindness you 
may so change him that he shall cease 
to be so; then he’s slain. — Aleyn. 

There is no enemy can hurt us but' 
by our own hands,— Satan could not hurt 
us, if our own corruption betrayed us 
not-— Afflictions cannot hurt us without 
our own impatience.— Temptations can- 
not hurt us, without our own yieldance. 
— Death could not hurt us, without the 
sting of our own sins.— Sins could not 
hurt us, without our own impenitence. — 
Bp. Hall. 

^ 0 wise man, wash yoxu* hands of that 
friend who associates with your enemies. 
— Saadi, 

“No one’s enemy but his own,” is 
generally the enemy of everybody with 
whom he is in relation.— His leading 
quality is a reckless imprudence, and a 
selfish pursuit of selfish enjoyments, in- 
dependent of all consequences.— He runs 
rapidly through his means; calls, in a 
friendly way, on his friends, for bonds, 
bail, and securities; involves his nearest 
kin; leaves his wife a beggar, and quar- 
ters his orphans on the public; and after 
enjoying himself to his last guinea, en- 
tails a life of dependence upon his prog- 
eny, and dies in the ill-undei^ood repu- 
tation of harmless folly which is more 
injurious to society than some positive 
crimes. — Mrs. Jameson. 

ENERGY* — The longer I live, the 


more deeply am I convinced that that 
which makes the difference between one 
mnn and another — ^between the weak and 
powerful, the great and insignificant, is 
energy — ^invisible determination — a pur- 
pose once formed, and then death or 
victoty. — ^This quality will do anything 
that is to be done in the world; and no 
talents, no circumstances, no opportuni- 
ties will make one a man without it. — 
Buxton. 

This world belongs to the energetic. — 
Emerson. 

Energy will do anything that can be 
done in the world; and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities will 
make a two-legged animal a man with- 
out it. — Goethe. 

To think we are able, is almost to 
be so; to determine on attainment, is 
frequently attainment itself. — Earnest 
resolution has often seemed to have 
about it almost a savor of omnipotence. 
— S. Smiles, 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
which we ascribe to heaven; the fated 
sky gives us free scope ; only, doth back- 
ward pull our slow designs, when we our- 
selves are dull. — Shakespeare. 

The truest wisdom, in general, is a 
resolute determination.— *YapoZeon. 

The wise and active conquer difficul- 
ties by daring to attempt them.— Sloth 
and folly shiver and shrink at sight of 
toil and hazard, and make the impossi- 
bility they fear. — Rowe. 

He alone has energy who cannot be 
deprived of it. — Lavater. 

Toil, feel, think, hope; you will be 
sure to dream enough before you die, 
without arranging for it.—/. Sterling. 

There is no genius in life like the 
genius of energy and activity. — D, G. 
Mitchell. 

Resolution is omnipotent. — Determine 
to be somelhing in the world, and you 
will be something. — ^Aim at excellence, 
and excellence will be attained. — This is 
the great secret of effort and eminence. 
—“I cannot do it,” never accomplished 
anything; “ I will try,” has wrought won- 
ders.— n/. Hawes. 

The reward of a thing well done, is to 
have done it. — Emerson. 

ENJOYMENT. — Those who would 
enjoyment- gain must find it in 
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the purpose they pursue.— Mrs. Hale, 

ITo eajoyment, however inconsiderable, 
is confined to the present moment. A 
rnan is the happier for life from having 
made once an agreeable tour, or lived for 
any length of time with pleasant people, 
or enjoyed any considerable interval of 
innocent pleasure . — Sydney Smith. 

Gratitude is the memory of the 
heart; therefore forget not to say often, 
I have all I have ever enjoyed.— Mrs. 
L, M. Child. 

Restraint is the golden rule of enjoy- 
ment.— I/. E. Landon. 

He scatters enjoyment, says Lavater, 
who enjoys much; and it is equally true 
that he will enjoy much who scatters 
enjoyments to others. 

Temper your enjoyments with pru- 
dence, lest there be written on your 
heart that fearful word satiety.”— 
Quarles, 

True enjoyment comes from activity 
of the mind and exercise of the body; 
the two are ever united.— Humboldt. 

Imperfect enjoyment is attended with 
regret; a surfeit of pleasure with dis- 
gust. There is a certain nick of time, a 
certain medium to be observed, with 
which few people are acquainted. — Evre^ 
mond. 

K Only mediocrity of enjoyment is al- 
lowed to man.— Blair. 

I have told you of the Spaniard who 
always put on his spectacles when about 
to eat cherries, that they might look 
bigger and more tempting. In like man- 
ner I make the most of my enjoyments; 
and though I do not cast my cares away, 
I pack them in as little compass as I 
can, and carry them as conveniently as I 
can for myself, and never let them an- 
noy others.— Southey. 

Whatever can lead an intelligent be- 
ing to the exercise or habit of mental 
enjoyment, contributes more to his hap- 
piness than the highest sensual or mere 
bodily pleasures. The one feeds the 
soul, while the other, for the most part, 
only exhausts the frame, and too often 
injures the immortal part. 

Let all seen enjoyments lead to the 
unseen fountain from whence they flow. 
— Haliburton. 

The less you can enjoy, the poorer and 


scantier yourself; the more you can en- 
joy, the richer and more vigorous.— Let- 
vater. 

All solitary enjoyments quickly pall, 
or become painful. — Sharp. 

Whatever advantage or enjoyment we 
snatch beyond the certain portion al- 
lotted us by nature, is like money spent 
before it is due, which at the time of 
regular payment will be missed and re- 
gretted. — Johnson. 

The enjoyments of this present short 
life, which are indeed but puerile amuse- 
ments, must disappear when placed in 
competition with the greatness and dur- 
ability of the glory which is to come.— 
Haller. 

Sleep, riches, health, and so eveiy 
blessing, are not truly and fully enjoyed 
till after they have been interrupted. — 
Richter. 

What we have, we prize, not to the 
worth while we enjoy it; but being 
lacked and lost, why then we rack the 
value; then we find the virtue that pos- 
session would not show us while it was 
Qux^.— Shakespeare . 

ENNUI. — ^Ennui is the desire of ac- 
tivity without the fit means of gratify- 
ing the desire. — Bancroft. 

Ennui is one of our greatest enemies; 
remunerative labor, our most lasting 
friend. — Moser. 

I do pity unlearned gentlemen on a 
rainy day. — Falkland. 

The victims of ennui paralyze all the 
grosser feelings by excess, and torpify 
all the finer by disuse and inactivity. 
Disgusted with this world and indiffer- 
ent about another, they at last lay vio- 
lent hands upon themselves, and assume 
no small credit for the sangfroid with 
winch they meet death. But alas I such 
beings can scarcely be said to die, for 
they have never truly lived. — Colton. 

Ennui has, perhaps, made more gam- 
blers than avarice; more drunkards than 
thirst; and perhaps as many suicides as 
despair.— CoZtOTi. 

Ennui is a word which the French in- 
vented, though of all nations in Europe 
they know the least of it.— Bancroft. 

That which renders life burdensome to 
us, generally arises from the abuse of it. 
— Rousseau. 

As gout seems privileged to attack the 
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bodies of the wealthy, so ennui seems 
fo exert a similar prerogative over their 
minds. — Colton, 

Ambition itself is not so reckless of 
human life as ennui. — Clemency is a 
favorite attribute of the former, but en- 
nui has the taste of a cannibal.— Ran- 
crojt. 

There is nothing so insupportable to 
man as to be in entire repose, without 
passion, occupation, amusement, or ap- 
plication. Then it is that he feels his 
own nothingness, isolation, insignificance, 
dependent nature, powerlessness, empti- 
ness. Immediately there issue from his 
soul ennui, sadness, chagrin, vexation, 
despair. — Pascal, 

ENTERPRISE.— The method of the 
enterprising is to plan with audacity, 
and execute with vigor; to sketch out 
a map of possibilities, and then to treat 
them as probabilities. — Bovee, 

To do anything in this world worth 
doing, we must not stand back shiver- 
ing and thinking of the cold and danger, 
but jump in, and scramble through as 
well as we coil.— S ydney Smith. 

Before undertaking any design weigh 
the story of thy action with the danger 
of the attempt. — If the glory outweigh 
the danger it is cowardice to neglect it; 
if the danger exceed the glory, it is rash- 
ness to attempt it ; if the balances stand 
poised, let thine own genius cast them. 
— Quarles. 

Kites rise against, not with the wind. 
—No man ever worked his passage any- 
where in a dead calm. — John Neal. 

Attempt the end, and never stand to 
doubt; nothing so hard but search will 
find it out. — Herrick. 

ENTHUSIASM. — Every great and 
commanding movement in the annals of 
the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. 
— Nothing great was ever achieved with- 
out it. — Emerson, 

Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely to be 
met with in seasons of calm and unruf- 
fled prosperity. — It flourishes in adver- 
sity, kindles in the hour of danger, and 
awakens to deeds of renown. — The ter- 
rors of persecution only serve to quicken 
the energy of its purposes. — ^It swells in 
proud integrity, and, great in the purity 
of its cause, it can scatter defiance 
amidst hosts of enemies. — Chalmers. 

^ The sense of this word among the 


Greeks affords the noblest definition of 
it ; enthusiasm signifies God in us/* — 
Mad. Be Stael. 

^ Opposition always inflames the enthu- 
siast, ne\"er converts him. — Schiller. 

No virtue is safe that is not enthusi- 
astic. — Seeley. 

An excess of excitement, and a defi- 
ciency of enthusiasm, may easily charac- 
terize the same person or period. En- 
thusiasm is grave, inward, self-controlled ; 
mere excitement is outward, fantastic, 
hysterical, and passing in a moment from 
tears to laughter; from one aim to its 
very opposite.—/. Sterling. 

Truth is never to be expected from au- 
thors whose understandings are warped 
with enthusiasm; for they judge all ac- 
tions and their causes by their own per- 
verse principles, and a crooked line can 
never be the measure of a straight one. 
— Dryden. 

Nothing is so contagious as enthusi- 
asm. — It is the real aUegory of the tale 
of Orpheus; it moves stones, and charms 
brutes.— It is the genius of sincerity, and 
truth accomplishes no victories without 
it.— Bulwer. 

Enlist the interests of stern morality 
and religious enthusiasm in the cause of 
political liberty, as in the time of the 
old Puritans, and it will be irresistible. — 
Coleridge. 

All noble enthusiasms pass through a 
feverish stage, and grow wiser and more 
serene. — Channing. 

Every production of genius must be 
the production of enthusiasm. — Disratli. 

Let us recognize the beauty and power 
of true enthusiasm; and whatever we 
may do to enlighten ourselves or others, 
guard against checking or chilling a sin- 
gle earnest sentiment. — Tuckerman. 

The enthusiasm of old men is singu- 
larly like that of Nerval. 

Great designs are not accomplished 
without enthusiasm of some sort. — ^It is 
the inspiration of ever>"thing great. — 
Without it no man is to be feared, and 
with it none despised.— 

Enthusiasm is an evil much less to be 
dreaded than superstition. — Superstition 
is the disease of nations; enthusiasm, 
that of individuals. — The former grows 
inveterate by time; the latter is cured 
by it . — Robert Hell. 
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Enthusiasts soon understand each 
other.— /ri/mgf. 

No wild enthusiast ever yet could rest, 
till half mankind were, like himself, 
possest. — C owper. 

ENVY,— Envy has no other (quality 
but that of detracting from virtue. — 
Livy, 

Envy is a passion so full of cowardice 
and shame, that nobody ever had the 
confidence to own it,— Rochester, 

A man that hath no virtue in himself 
ever envieth virtue in others; for men’s 
minds will either feed upon their own 
good, or upon others’ evil; and who 
wanteth the one will prey upon the 
other; and whoso is out of hope to at- 
taan to another’s virtue, will seek to come 
an even hand by depressing another’s 
fortune. — Bacon, 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good 
character of his neighbor, will feel a 
'Dleasure in the reverse. And those who 
despair to rise in distinction by their 
virtues, are happy if others can be de- 
pressed to a level with themselves. — 
Franklin. 

Envy sets the stronger seal on desert ; 
if he have no enemies, I should esteem 
his fortune most wretched , — Ben Jonson. 

Pools may our scorn, not envy raise, 
for envy is a kind of praise. — Gay. 

If our credit be so well built, so firm 
that it is not easy to be shaken by 
calumny or insinuation, envy then com- 
mends us, and extols us beyond reason 
to those upon whom we depend, till 
they grow jealous, and so blow us up 
when they cannot throw us down. — 
Clarendon. 

All envy is proportionate to desire; 
we are uneasy at the attainments of 
another, according as we think our own 
happiness would be advanced by the 
addition of that which he withhol from 
us; and therefore whatever depresses im- 
moderate wishes, will, at the same time, 
set the heart free from the corrosion of 
envy, and exempt us from that vice 
which is, above most others, tormenting 
to ourselves, hateful to the world, and 
productive of mean artifices and sordid 
projects. — Johnson. 

If we did but know how little some 
enjoy of the great things that they pos-' 
sess, there would not be much envy in 
the world. — Young, 


The truest mark of being born with 
great qualities, is being bom without 
envy. — Rochejoucauld. 

Every other sin hath some pleasure 
annexed to it, or will admit of some ex- 
cuse, but envy wants both.— We should 
strive against it, for if indulged in it 
will be to us as a foretaste of hell upon 
earth. — Burton, 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue 
but, like a shadow, proves the substance 
true. — Pope. 

Many men profess to hate another, 
but no man owns envy, as being an en- 
mity or displeasure for no cause but an- 
other’s goodness or felicity. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Emulation looks out for merits, that 
she may exalt herself by a victory; envy 
spies out blemishes, that she may lower 
another by a defeat. — Colton. 

Envy is like a fly that passes all a 
body’s sounder parts, and dwells upon 
the sores. — Chapman. 

Envy feels not its own happiness but 
when it may be compared with the mis- 
ery of others. — Johnson. 

Other passions have objects to flatter 
them, and which seem to content and 
satisfy them for a while. — There is power 
in ambition, pleasure in luxury, and pelf 
in covetousness; but envy can gain noth- 
ing but vexation. — Montaigne. 

There is no surer mark of the absence 
of the highest moral and^ intellectual 
qualities than a cold reception of excel- 
lence. — Bailey. 

Base rivals, who true wit and merit 
hate, maliciously aspire to gain renown, 
by standing up, and pulling others down. 
— Dryden. 

Base envy withers at another’s joy, 
and hates the excellence it cannot reach. 
— Thomson. 

Envy, like the worm, never runs but 
to the fairest fruit ; like a cunning blood- 
hound, it singles out the fattest deer in 
the flock. — Abraham’s riches were the 
Philistines’ envy, and Jacob’s blessings 
had Esau’s hatred. — Beaumont. 

Envy is but the smoke of low estate, 
ascending still against the fortunate. — 
Brooke. 

Envy always implies conscious inferi- 
ority wherever it resides. — Pliny. 
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No crime is so great to envy as dar- 
ing to excel. — Churchill, 

We are often vain of even the most 
criminal of our passions; but envy is so 
shameful a passion that vre never dare 
to acknowledge it,'— Roche] oucauld. 

The envious praise only that which 
they can surpass; that which surpasses 
them they censure. — Colton, 

Men of noble birth are noted to be 
envious toward new men when they rise ; 
for the distance is altered; it is like a 
deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back, — 
Bacon, 

Envy ought to have no place allowed 
it in the heart of man; for the goods of 
this present world are so vile and low 
chat they are beneath it; and those of 
the future world are so vast and exalted 
that they are above it. — Colton, 

If envy, like anger, did not bum it^- 
self in its own fire, and consume and 
destroy those persons it possesses before 
it can destroy those it wishes worst to, 
it would set the whole world on fire, 
Lind leave the most excellent persons the 
most miserable.— CZarewc^on, 

Envy, if surrounded on all sides by 
the brightness of another’s prosperity, 
like the scorpion confined within a circle 
of fire, will sting itself to death. — Colton, 
Envy makes us see what will serve 
to accuse others, and not perceive what 
may justify them.— Bp. Wilson. 

As a moth gnaws a garment, so doth 
envy consume a man. — Chrysostom. 

The envious man grows lean at the 
success of his neighbor.— Horace. 

The benevolent have the advantage 
of the envious, even in this present life ; 
for the envious man is tormented not 
only by all the ill that befalls himself, 
but by all the good that happens to an- 
other; whereas the benevolent man is 
the better prepared to bear his own ca- 
lamities unruffled, from the complacency 
and serenity he has secured from con- 
templating the prosperity of all around 
him. — Colton. 

EPITAPHS. — They are the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time; after 
your death you were better have a bad 
epitaph than their ill report while you 
live . — Shakespeare . 

Some persons make their own epi- 


taphs, and bespeak the reader’s good- 
will. It were, indeed, to be wished, that 
every man would early learn in this man- 
ner to make his own, and that he would 
di*aw it up in terms as flattering as pos- 
sible, and that he would make it the 
employment of his whole life to deserve 
it. — Goldsmith. 

Do ye not laugh, O, listening friends, 
when men praise those dead whose vir- 
tues they discovered not when living? — 
It takes much marble to build the sepul- 
chre. — ^How little of lath and plaster 
would have repaired the garret! — Bui-' 
wer. 

If all would speak as kindly of the 
living as in epitaphs they do of the dead, 
slander and censorious gossip would soon 
be strangers in the world. 

)c EQUALITY. — ^All men are by nature 
equal, made, all, of the same earth bj' 
the same Creator, and however we de- 
ceive ourselves, as dear to God is the 
poor peasant as the mighty prince.— 
Plato. 

By the law of God, given by him to 
humanity, all men are free, are brothers, 
‘^and are equals. — Mazzini, 

In the gates of eternity the black hand 
and the white hold each other with an 
equal clasp. — Mrs, Stowe, 

Equality is the share of every one at 
their advent upon earth; and equality 
is also theirs when placed beneath it. — 
Enclos. 

Liberty, equality— bad principles! The 
only true principle for humanity is jus- 
tice; and justice to the feeble is pfotec- 
tion and kindness. — AmieL 

Your fat king, and your lean beggar, 
is but variable service; two dishes, but 
to one table; that is the end. — Shake- 
speare. 

Kings and their subjects, masters and 
slaves, find a common level in two places 
— at the foot of the cross and in the 
grave. — Colton, 

It is not true that equality is a law 
of nature. — ^Nature has no equality.— Its 
sovereign law is subordination and de- 
pendence . — y auvenargues. 

If by saying that all men are bom 
free and equal, you mean that they are 
all equally born, it is true, but true in 
no other sense; birth, talent labor, Hr- 
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tue, and providence, are forever making 
differences . — Eugene Edwards* 

Let them ease their hearts with prate 
of equal rights, which man never knew. 
‘—Byron, 

So far is it from being true that men 
are naturally equal, that no two people 
can be half an hour together but one 
shall acquire an evident superiority over 
the other. — Johnson, 

Society is a more level surface than 
we imagine. Wise men or absolute fools 
are hard to be met with; and there are 
few giants or dwarfs. — Hazliit. 

They who say all men are equal speak 
an undoubted truth, if they mean that 
all have an equal right to liberty, to 
their property, and to their protection 
of the laws. — But they are mistaken if 
they think men are equal in their sta- 
tion and employments, since they are 
not so by their talents. — Voltaire. 

Equality is one of the most consum- 
mate scoundrels that ever crept from the 
brain of a political juggler — a fellow who 
thrusts hds hand into the pocket of hon- 
est industry or enterprising talent, and 
squanders their hard-earned profits on 
profligate idleness or indolent stupidity. 
— Paulding, 

Men are by nature unequal.— It is 
vain, therefore, to treat them as if they 
were equal. — Fronde, 

Some must follow, and some com- 
mand, though all are made of clay. — 
Longfellow, 

The equality of conditions is more 
complete in the Christian countries of 
the present day, than it has been at any 
time, or in any part of the world. — ^Its 
gradual development is a providential 
fact, and it possesses all the characteris- 
tics of a divine decree; it is universal, 
it is durable, and it constantly eludes all 
human interference; and all events, as 
well as all men, contribute to its prog- 
ress.— De Tocqueville. 

Whatever difference there may appear 
to be in men's fortunes, there is still a 
certain compensation of good and ill in 
all, that makes them equal. — Charron, 

When the political power of the clergy 
was founded and began to exert itself, 
and they opened their ranks to all 
classes, to the poor and the rich, the 
villain and the lord, equality penetrated 


into the government through the church ; 
and the being who as a serf must have 
vegetated in perpetual bondage, took his 
place, as a priest, in the midst of nobles, 
and not unfrequently above the head of 
kings. — De Tocqueville. 

EOTTANIMITY. — In this thing one 
man is superior to another, that he is 
better able to bear prosperity or ad- 
versity. — Philemon. 

The excellence of equanimity is be- 
yond all praise. — One of this disposition 
is not dejected in adversity, nor elated 
in prosperity: he is affable to others, and 
contented in himself. — Buck, 

EOXTITYi — Equity is a roguish thing. 
— ^For law we have a measure, and know 
what to trust to; equity is according to 
the conscience of him that is chancellor, 
and as that is larger or narrower, so is 
equity. — ^It is all one as if they should 
make the standard for the measure wo 
call a foot, a chancellor’s foot. — What an 
uncertain measure would this bel — One 
chancellor has a long foot; another, a 
short foot; a third, an indifferent foot. 
— ^It is the same thing with the chancel- 
lor’s conscience. — Selden, 

Equitjr is that exact rule of righteous- 
ness or justice which is to be observed 
between man and man.— It is beautifully 
and comprehensively expressed in the 
words of the Saviour, All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets.” — Buck, 

Equity in law is the same that the 
spirit is in religion, what every one 
pleases to make it: sometimes they go 
according to conscience, sometimes ac- 
cording to law, sometimes according to 
the rule of court. — Selden. 

EOiriVOCATION. — I doubt the 
equivocation of the fiend that lies like 
truth. — Shakespeare. 

A sudden lie may sometimes be only 
manslaughter upon truth; but by a care- 
fully constructed equivocation truth is 
always, with malice aforethought, delib- 
erately murdered. — Morley. 

_ Be these juggling fiends no more be- 
lieved, that palter with us in a double 
sense; that keep the word of promise 
to our ear, and break it to our hope. — 
Shakespeare. 

When thou art obliged to apeak, be 
sure to speak the truth ; for equivocation 
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is half way to lying, and lying is the 
wnole way to hell. — Penn, 

He who is guilty of equivocation, may 
well be suspected of hypocrisy. — Maun^ 
der. 

We must speak by the card, or equivo- 
cation will undo us.-Shakespeare, 

There is no possible excuse for a 
guarded lie. — ^Enthusiastic and impulsive 
people will sometimes falsify thought- 
lessly, but equivocation is malice pre- 
pense. — H, Ballou. 

The lie indirect is often as bad, and 
always meaner and more cowardly than 
the lie direct. 

ERROR.— (See "Texjth.”) 

Tind earth where grows no weed, and 
you may find a heart wherein no error 
gvQWSr— Knowles, 

K Men eiT from selfishness; women be- 
cause they are weak. — Mad, De Stael. 

There are errors which no wise man 
will treat with rudeness, while there is 
a probability that they may be the re- 
fraction of some great truth still below 
the h.ovizon.y~Coleridge. 

Our understandings are always liable 
to error, — Nature and certainty are veiy 
hard to come at, and infallibility is mere 
vanity and pretence. — Marcus Antoninus , 

Men are apt to prefer a prosperous 
error to an afflicted truth.— Tay- 
lor, 

A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wrong, which is 
but saying, in other words, that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday.— 
Pope, 

The copy-books tell us that “to err 
is human.*^ That is wrong. To err is 
inhuman, to be holy is to live in the 
straight line of duty and of truth to 
God’s life in every intrinsic existence. — 
Phillips Brooks, 

My principal method for defeating er- 
ror and heresy, is, by establishing the 
truth. One purposes to fill a bushel with 
tares; but if I can fill it first with wheat, 
I may defy his attempts. — John New^ 
ton. 

Wrong conduct is far^ more powerful 
to produce erroneous thinking, than er- 
roneous thinking to produce wrong con- 
duct.— J. S, Kiefer. 

Error commonly has some truth in 


what it affirms, is wrong generally in 
what it denies. — F. L, Patton, 

Half the truth will very often amount 
to absolute falsehood. — Whately. 

No tempting form of error is without 
some latent charm derived from truth. 
— Keith. 

It is only an error of judgment to 
make a mistake, but it argues an in- 
firmity of character to adhere to it when 
discovered. The Chinese say, “ The 
glory is not in never falling, but in ris- 
ing every time you fall.” — Bovee, 

It is almost as difficult to make a man 
unlearn his errors as his knowledge. 
Malinformation is more hopeless than 
non-information; for error is always 
more busy than ignorance. Ignorance 
is a blank sheet, on which we may write ; 
but error is a scribbled one, from 'which 
we must first erase. Ignorance is con- 
tented to stand still with her back to 
the truth; but error is more presumptu- 
ous, and proceeds in the wrong direc- 
tion. Ignorance has no light, but error 
follows a false one. The consequence is, 
that error, when she retraces her steps, 
has farther to go before she can arrive 
at truth, than ignorance. — Colton. 

Eew practical errors in the world are 
embraced on conviction, but on inclina- 
tion; for though the judgment may err 
on account of weakness, yet, where one 
error enters at this door, ten are let into 
it through the will; that, for the most 
part, being set upon those things which 
truth is a direct obstacle to the enjoy- 
ment of ; and where both cannot be had, 
a man will be sure to buy his enjoyment, 
though he pays down truth for the pur- 
chase. — South. 

In all science en’or precedes the truth, 
and it is better it should go first than 
last. — Walpole. 

Errors to be dangerous must have a 
great deal of truth mingled with them. 
— ^It is only from this alliance that they 
can ever obtain an extensive circulation. 
— ^From pure extravagance, and genuine, 
unmingled falsehood, the world ne'ver 
has, and never can sustain any mischief. 
— Sydney Smith. 

Our greatest glory is not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall.— 
Confucius. 

If any one sincerely, candidly, un- 
selfishly tries to understand and to obey 
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the voice of divine wisdom, he will not 
go fatally astray.— i?. L, Wayland. 

There is no error so crooked but it 
hath in it some lines of truth, nor is any 
poison so deadly that it serveth not some 
wholesome use. — Spurn not a seeming 
error, but dig below its surface for the 
truth. — Tupper. 

Error is sometimes so nearly allied to 
trulii that it blends with it as imper- 
ceptibly as the colors of the rainbow 
fade into each other. — Clulow. 

Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. — 
Jefferson. 

Error is not a fault of our knowledge, 
but a mistake of our judgment giving 
assent to that which is not true. — Locke. 

Sometimes we may learn more from a 
man^s eiTors, than from his virtues. — 
Longjellow. 

From the errors of others a wise man 
corrects his own. — Publius Syrus. 

False doctrine does not necessarily 
make the man a heretic, but an evil 
heart can make any doctrine heretical. — 
Coleridge. 

To make no mistakes is not in the 
power of man; but from their errors and 
mistakes the wise and good learn wis- 
dom for the future. — Plutarch. 

The least error should humble, but 
we should never permit even the great- 
est to discourage us, — Potter. 

Honest error is to be pitied, not ridi- 
culed. — Chesterfield. 

Errors of theory or doctrine are not 
so much false statements, as partial 
statements. — ^Half a truth received, while 
the corresponding half is unknown or re- 
jected, is a practical falsehood. — Try on 
Edwards. 

There is nothing so true that the 
damps of error have not warped it. — 
Tupper. 

The consistency of great error with 
great virtue, is one of the lessons of imi- 
versal history. — ^But error is not made 
harmless by such associations. — ^False 
theories, though held by the greatest 
and best of men, and though not thor^ 
oughly believed, have wrought much 
banning. 

All errors spring up in neighbor- 
hood of some truth: '*‘hey 5row round 
about it, and, for the mos^ parb. derive 


their strength from such contiguity.— 
T. Binney. 

Whatever is only almost true is quite 
false, and among the most dangerous 
of errors, because being so near tiuth, 
it is the more likely to lead astray. — 
Precise knowledge is the only true 
knowledge, and he who does not teach 
exactly, does not teach at all, — H. W. 
Beecher. 

In its influence on the soul, error has 
been compared to a magnet concealed 
near the ship’s compass. — ^As in the 
latter case, the more favorable the winds, 
and the greater the diligence and skill 
in working the ship, the more rapidly 
will it be speeded on in a wi*ong course"; 
and so in the former, the greater the 
struggle for safety, the more speedy the 
progress to ruin. — Tryon Edioards. 

There will be mistakes in divinity 
while men preach, and errors in govern- 
ments while men govern. — Dudley Carle-’ 
ton. 

The little I have seen of the world 
teaches me to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow, not in anger. When I 
take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and think of the 
struggles and temptations it has passed 
through, ^tho brief pulsations of joy, the 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the 
pressure of want, the desertion of 
friends, I would fain leave the eiTinfi; 
soul of my fellow-man with Him from 
whose hands it came. — Longfellow. 

ESTEEM.-— The chief ingredients in 
the composition of those qualities thut 
gain esteem and praise, are good nature, 
truth, good sense, and good breeding. — 
Addison. 

The esteem of wise and good men is 
the greatest of all temporal encourage- 
ments to virtue; and it is a mark of an 
abandoned spirit to have no regard to 
it. — Burhe. 

Esteem has more engaging charms 
than friendship and even love. — ^It cap- 
tivates hearts better, and never makes 
ingrates. — Rochefoucauld. 

Esteem cannot be where there is no 
confidence; and there can be no con- 
fidence where there is no respect. — Gilen, 

We have so exalted a notion of the 
human soul that we cannot bear to be 
despised, or even not to be esteemed by 
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it. — Man, in fact, places all his happi- 
ness in this esteem . — Pascal 

All true love is founded on esteem. — 
Buckingham, 

ESTIMATION. — life spent worthily 
should be measured by deeds, not years. 
— Sheridan. 

To judge of the real importance of 
an individual, we should think of the 
effect his death would produce. — Levis. 

It is seldom that a man labors well in 
his minor department unless he over- 
rates it. — It is lucky for us that the bee 
does not look upon the honeycomb in 
the same light we do. — Whately. 

Men judge us by the success of our 
efforts. God looks at the efforts them- 
selves . — Charlotte Elizabeth. 

ETERNITY.— (See “ Futube State.’’) 

What is eternity? was asked of a deaf 
and dumb pupil, and the beautiful and 
striking answer was, “It is the lifetime 
of the Almighty.” 

Eternity is a negative idea clothed 
with a positive name.— It supposes, in 
(hat to which it is applied, a present ex- 
istence, and is the negation of a begin- 
ning or an end of that existence.— PaZ^I/. 

No man can pass into eternity, for he 
s already in it. — Farrar. 

This is the world of seeds, of causes, 
ind of tendencies; the other is the world 
Df harvests and results and of perfected 
ind eternal consequences. 

Eternity, thou pleasing dreadful 
thought! through what variety of un- 
tried being! through what new scenes 
\nd changes must we pass! The wide, 
the unbounded prospect lies before me; 
but shadows, clouds, and darkness rest 
upon it. — Addison, 

He that will often put eternity and 
the world before him, and will dare to 
look steadfastly at both of them, will 
find that the more he contemplates 
them, the former will grow greater and 
the latter less. — Colton. 

The wish falls often, warm upon my 
heart, that I may learn nothing here that 
I cannot continue in the other world; 
that I may do nothing here but deeds 
that will bear fruit in heaven. — Richter. 

The most momentous concern of man 
is the state he shall enter upon after 
this short and transitory life is ended; 
and in proportion as eternity is of 


greater importance than time, so ought 
men to be solicitous upon what grounds 
tiieir expectations with regard to that 
durable state are built, and on what as- 
surances their hopes or their fears stand. 
— Clarke. 

How vast is eternity I — ^It will swallow 
up all the human race; it will collect all 
the intelligent universe ; it will open 
scenes and prospects wide enough, great 
enough, and various enough to fix the 
attention, and absorb the minds of all 
intelligent beings forever. — Emmons. 

Every natural longing has its natural 
satisfaction. If we thirst, God has 
created liquids to gratify thirst. If we 
are susceptible of attachment, there are 
beings to gratify that love. If we thirst 
for life and love eternal, it is likely that 
there are an eternal life and an eternal 
love to satisfy that craving. — F. W. 
Robertson. 

Eternity invests every state, whether 
of bliss or suffering, with a mysterious 
and awful importance entirely its own. 
— ^It gives weight and moment to what- 
ever it attaches, compared to which all 
interests that know a period fade into 
absolute insignificance . — Robert Hall. 

The sum and substance of the prepa- 
ration needed for a coming eternity is, 
that we believe what the Bible tells us, 
and do what the Bible bids us. — C/tezZ- 
mers. 

There is, I know not how, in the minds 
of men, a certain presage, as it were, of 
a future existence, and this takes the 
deepest root, and is most discoverable 
in the greatest geniuses and most exalted 
souls. — Cicero. 

Eternity looks grander and kinder if 
time grows meaner and more hostile. — 
Carlyle. 

All great natures delight in stability; 
all great men find eternity affirmed in 
the very promise of their faculties. — 
Emerson. 

The grand difficulty is so to feel the 
reality of both worlds as to give each 
its due place in our thoughts and feel- 
ings — ^to keep our mind’s eye, and our 
heart’s eye, ever fixed on the land of 
Promise, without looking away from 
the road along which we are to travel 
toward it. — Hare. 

The eternal world is not merely a 
world beyond time and the grave. It 
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embraces time ; it is ready to realize 
itself under all the forms of temporal 
things. Its light and power are latent 
everywhere, waiting for human souls 
to welcome it, ready to break through 
the transparent veil of earthly things 
and to suffuse with its ineffable radiance 
the common life of man. — John Caird, 

The thought of eternity consoles for 
the shortness of life. — Malesherbes. 

The disappointed man turns his 
thoughts toward a state of existence 
where his wiser desires may be fixed with 
the certainty of faith. — The successful 
man feels that the objects he has ar- 
dently pursued fail to satisfy the crav- 
ing of an immortal spirit. The wicked 
man turneth away from his wickedness, 
that he may save his soul alive. — 
Southey. 

Eternity stands always fronting God; 
a stern colossal image, with blind eyes, 
and grand dim lips, that murmur ever- 
more, ^ God — God — God ! ” — E. B 
Brovming. 

Our object in life should be to accu- 
mulate a great number of grand ques- 
tions to be asked and resolved in eter- 
nity. — Now we ask the sage, the genius, 
the philosopher, the divine, but none 
can tell; but v/e will open gur queries 
to other respondents — ^we will ask angels, 
redeemed spirits, and God. — Foster, 

What we call eternity may be but an 
endless series of the transitions which 
men call deaths, abandonments of home, 
going ever to fairer scenes and loftier 
heights. — Age after age, the spirit — ^that 
glorious nomad — ma}’’ shift its tent, 
cariying with it evermore its elements, 
activity and desire. — Bulwer. 

Let me dream that love goes with us 
to the shore unknown. — Mrs. Remans, 

ETIQUETTE. — A man may with 
more impunity be guilty of an actual 
breach, either of real good breeding or 
good morals, than appear ignorant of the 
most minute points of fashionable eti- 
quette. — Walter Scott. 

We . must conform, to a certain extent, 
to the conventionalities of society, for 
they are the ripened results of a varied 
and long experience.— A. A. Hodge. 

Good taste rejects excessive nicety; it 
treats little things as little things, and 
is not hurt by them. — Fenelon. 

EVASION. — Evasions are the com- 


mon shelter of the hard-hearted, the 
false, and the impotent when called upon 
to assist; the real great, alone plan in- 
stantaneous help, even when their looks 
or words presage difficulties. — Lavater. 

Evasion is unworthy of us, and is al- 
ways the intimate of equivocation. — 
Balzac. 

Evasion, like equivocation, comes gen- 
erally from a cowardly or a deceiving 
spirit, or from both; afraid to speak out 
its sentiments, or from guile concealing 
them. 

EVENING. — Now came still evening 
on, and twilight gray had in her sober 
livery all things clad. — Milton. 

A paler shadow strews its mantle over 
the mountains; parting day dies like 
the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
with a new color as it gasps away. — 
Byron. 

The evening came. — ^The setting sun 
stretched his celestial rods of light across 
the level landscape, and like the miracle 
in Egypt, smote the rivers, the brooks, 
and the ponds, and they became as 
blood. — Longfellow. 

Evening is the delight of virtuous 
age; it seems an emblem of the tranquil 
close of a busy life — serene, placid, and 
mild, with the impress of the great 
Creator stamped upon it; it spreads its 
quiet wings over the grave, and seems 
to promise that all shall be peace be- 
yond it.—Bulwer. 

There is an evening twilight of tlui 
heart, when its wild passion waves are 
lulled to rest. — Halleck. 

EVENTS. — Events of all sorts cree]> 
or fly exactly as God pleases. — Cowper. 

Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore. — Campbell. 

Often do the spirits of great events 
stride on before the events, and in to- 
day already walks to-morrow. — Cole- 
ridge. 

There is little peace or comfort in life 
if we are always anxious as to future 
events. — ^He that worries himself with 
the dread of possible contingencies will 
never be at rest. — Johnson. 

EVIDENCE. — -Upon any given point, 
contradictory evidence seldom puzzles 
the man who has mastered the laws of 
evidence, but he knows little of the laws 
1 of evidence who has not studied the un- 

\ 
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written law of the human heart; and 
without this last knowledge a man of 
action will not attain to the practical, 
nor will a poet achieve the ideal.-- 
Bulwer. 

Hear one side and you will be in the 
dark ; hear^ both sides, and all will be 
clear. — Haliburton. 

EVILS. — Evil is in antagonism with 
the entire creation. — Zschokke. 

If we rightly estimate what we call 
good and evil, we shall find it lies much 
in comparison. — Locke. 

V' Physical evils destroy themselves, or 
they destroy us. — jRousseau. 

By the very constitution of our na- 
ture, moral evil is its own curse. — Ckal^ 
men. 

This is the course of every evil deed, 
that, propagating still it brings forth 
evil. — Coleridge, 

There is this good in real evils, — ^they 
deliver us, while they last, from the 
petty despotism of all that were im- 
aginary. — Colton. 

Even in evil, that dark cloud that 
.langs over creation, we discern rays 
of light and hope, and gradually come 
to see, in^ suffering and temptation, 
proofs and instruments of the sublimest 
purposes of wisdom and love.— CAan- 
ninq. 

^ To be free from evil thoughts is God^s 
best %iit.—Mschylus. 

It is some compensation for great 
evils, that they enforce great lessons. — 
Bovee. 

^ All physical evils are so many beacon 
lights to warn us from vice. — Bowen. 

The existence of evil, as Whately well 
says, is the great theological difficulty; 
and the apparent want of success of 
good men in overcoming it, is but one 
branch of this difficulty. — Bristed, 

The first lesson of history, is, that evil 
is good. — Emerson. 

Many have puzzled themselves about 
the origin of evil. I am content to ob- 
serve that there is evil, and that there 
is a way to escape from it, and with this 
I begin and end. — John Newton. 

Good has but one enemy, the evil ; but 
the evil has two enemies, the good and 
itself. — J. Von Muller. 

Evil is but the shadow, that, in this 


world, always accompanies good. — ^You 
may have a world without shadow, but 
it will be a world without light — a mere 
dim, twilight Vv^orld. If you would 
deepen the intensity of the light, you 
must be content to bring into deeper 
blackness and more distinct and definite 
outline, the shade that accompanies it. 
— F. W. Robertson. 

He who does evil that good may 
come, pays a toll to the devil to let him 
into heaven. — Hare. 

■ There is nothing truly evil, but what 
is within us; the rest is either natural 
or accidental,— P. Sidney. 

^ We sometimes learn more from the 
sight of evil than from an example of 
good; and it is well to accustom our- 
selves to profit by the evil which is so 
common, while that which is good is so 
TSive.— Pascal. 

If we could annihilate evil we should 
annihilate hope, and hope is the avenue 
of faith. — Bulwer. 

Imaginary evils soon become real by 
indulging our reflections on them; as he 
who in a melancholy fancy sees some-* 
thing like a face on the wall or the 
wainscot, can, by two or three touches 
with a lead pencil, make it look visible, 
and agreeing with what he fancied. — 
Swift. 

V It is a great evil not to be able to bear 
an evil. — Bion. 

As it is the chief concern of wise men 
to retrench the evils of life by the rea- 
sonings of philosophy, it is the employ- 
ment of fools to multiply them ^ by the 
sentiments of superstition. — Addison. 

The lives of the best of us are spent 
in choosing between evils. — Junius. 

If you do what you should not, you 
must bear what you would not. — 
Franklin. 

We cannot do evil to others without 
doing it to ourselves,— Deswa/ws. 

The first evil choice or act is linked to 
the second; and each one to the one 
that follows, both by the tendency of 
our^ evil nature and by the power of 
habit, which holds us as by a destiny. — 
As Lessing says, “Let the devil catch 
you but by a single hair, and you are his 
forever.”- Tn/on Edwards, 

\ He who is in evil, is also in the 
punishment of evil. — Swedenborg. 
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As there is much beast and some devil 
in man, so there is some angel and some 
God in him.-— The beast and devil may 
be conquered, but in this life are never 
destroyed. — Coleridge, 

Much that we call evil is really good 
in disguise; and we should not quarrel 
rashly with adversities not yet under- 
stood, nor overlook the mercies often 
bound up in them.— iSir T. Browne, 

It is a proof of our natural bias to 
evil, that in all things good, gain is 
harder and slower than loss; but in all 
things bad or evil, getting is quicker and 
easier than getting rid of them. — Hare. 

All evil, in fact the veiy existence of 
evil, is inexplicable till we refer to the 
fatherhood of God.— It hangs a huge 
blot in the universe till the orb of divine 
love rises behind it. — ^In that we detect 
its meaning. — ^It appears to us but a 
finite shadow, as it passes across the 
disk of infinite light. — E. H. Chapin. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interred with their bones. 
— Shakespeare. 

Never let a man imagine that he can 
pursue a good end by evil means, with- 
out sinning against his o^m soul.— The 
evil effect on himself is certain.— 
Southey. 

The truest definition of evil is that 
which represents it as something con- 
trary to nature. — ^Evil is evil because 
it is unnatural. — A vine which should 
bear olive-berries — an eye to which blue 
seems yellow, would be diseased. — ^An 
unnatural mother, an unnatural son, an 
unnatural act, are the strongest terms 
of condemnation. — F. W. Robertson. 

Evils in the journey of life are like 
the hills which alarm travelers on their 
road. — ^Both appear great at a distance, 
but when we approach them we find 
they are far less insurmountable than 
we had conceived. — Colton. 

There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil, would men observantly dis- 
til it out. — Shakespeare. 

Por eveiy evil there is a remedy, or 
there is not ; if there is one I try to find 
it; and if there is not, I never mind it. 
— Miss Mulock. 

Eveiy evil to which we do not suc- 
cumb is a benefactor. — As the Sandwich 
Islander believes that the strength and 
valor of the enemy he kills passes into 


himself, so we gain the strength of the 
temptation we semi.— 'Emerson. 

There are thousands hacking at the 
branches of evil to one who is striking 
at the root. — Thoreau. 

There are three modes of bearing the 
ills of life: by indifference, which is the 
most common; by philosophy, which is 
the most ostentatious; and by religion, 
which is the most effectual. — Colton. 

With every exertion the best of men 
can do but a moderate amount of good; 
but it seems in the power of the most 
contemptible individual to do incalcul- 
able mischief. — Washington Irving. 

All evils natural, are moral goods; all 
discipline, indulgence on the whole. — 
Young. 

In the history of man it has been very 
generally the case, that when evils have 
grown insufferable they have touched 
the point of cure. — E. H. Chapin. 

Evil is wrought by y/ant of thought, 
as well as by want of heart. — Hood. 

As surely as God is good, so surely 
there is no such thing as necessary evil. 
— Southey. 

Not to return one good office for an- 
other is inhuman; but to return evil 
for good is diabolical. There are too 
many even of this sort, who, the more 
they owe, the more they hate. — Seneca. 

EVIL SPEAKING.— A good word is 
an easy obligation; but not to speak ill, 
requires only our silence, whi'ch costs 
us nothing. — Tillotson. 

It is safer to affront some people than 
to oblige them : for the better a man de- 
serves the worse they will speak of 
him; as if the possessing of open hatred 
to their benefactors were an argument 
that they lie under no obligation. — 
Seneca. 

HI deeds are doubled with an evil 
word. — Shakespeare. 

How much better it is that he should 
speak ill of me to all the world, than 
all the world speak ill of me to him. — 
Tasso. 

It may be asked, — ^whether the incon- 
veniences and ill-effects which the world 
feels from the licentiousness of this prac- 
tice, are not suflSciently counterbalanced 
by the real influence it has upon men^s 
lives and conduct? — for if there was no 
evil-speaking in the world, thousands 
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would be encouraged to do ills, and 
would rush into many indecorums, like 
a horse into the battle, were they sure 
to escape the tongues of men. — iSteriie. 

Evil report, like the Italian stiletto, is 
an assassin’s weapon. — Mad, de Main^ 
tenon. 

It is not good to speak evil of all 
whom we know to be bad; it is worse to 
judge evil of any who may prove good. 
— ^To speak ill upon knowledge shows a 
want of charity; to speak ill upon sus- 
picion shows a want of honesty. — ^To 
know evil of others and not speak it is 
sometimes discretion; to speak evil of 
others and not know it, is always dis- 
honesty. — A, Warwick. 

Where the speech is corrupted, the 
mind is also.— jSeneca. 

When will talkers refrain from evil 
speaking? — ^When listeners refrain from 
evil hearing. — Hare. 

EXAGGERATION. Some persons 
are exaggerators by temperament.— 
They do not mean untruth, but their 
feelings are strong, and their imagina- 
tions vivid, so that their statements are 
largely discounted by those of calm 
judgment and cooler temperament. — 
They do not realize that “we always 
weaken what we exaggerate.”— Tryoti 
Edwards, 

Exaggeration is a blood relation to 
falsehood, and nearly as blameable. — 
H. Ballou, 

Exaggeration, as to rhetoric, is using 
a vast force to lift a feather; as to 
morals and character, it is using false- 
hood to lift one’s self out of the confi- 
dence of his fellowmen. 

There are some persons who would 
not for their lives tell a direct and wil- 
ful lie, but who so exaggerate that it 
seems as if for their lives they could 
not tell the exact truth.— Papet. 

Never speak by superlatives; for in so 
doing you will be likely to wound either 
truth or prudence. ^ Exaggeration is 
neither thoughtful, wise, nor safe. It is 
a proof of the weakness of the under- 
standing, or the want of discernment of 
him that utters it, so that even when he 
speaks the truth, he soon finds it is 
received with partial, or even utter im- 
belief. 

There is a sort of harmless liars, fre- 
quently to be met with in company, who 


deal much in the marvellous. Their 
usual intention is to please and enter- 
tain : but as men are most delighted with 
what they conceive to be truth, these 
people mistake the means of pleasing, 
and incur universal blame. — Hume, 

The habit of exaggeration becomes, in 
time, a slavish necessity, and they who 
practise it pass their lives in a kind of 
mental telescope through whose magni- 
fying medium they look upon them- 
selves, and everything around them. — 
J, B, Owen. 

Perfectly truthful men of vmd im- 
agination and great force of sentiment 
often feel so warmly, and express them- 
selves so strongly, as to give what they 
say a disagreeable air of exaggeration 
and almost of falsehood. — J. F, ^oyes. 

Exaggerated language employed on 
trivial occasions spoils that simplicity 
and singleness of mind so necessary to 
a right judgment of ourselves and others. 

Those who exaggerate in their state- 
ments belittle themselves.— C. Simmons. 

Some men can never state an ordinary 
fact in ordinary terms. — ^All their geese 
are swans, till you see the birds. — J. B, 
Owen. 

There is no strength in exaggeration; 
even the truth is weakened by being ex- 
pressed too strongly. 

EXAMPLE. — ^There is a transcendent 
power in example. We reform others 
unconsciously, when we walk uprightly, 
— Mad, Swetchine. 

Men trust rather to their eyes than 
to their ears. — ^The effect of precepts is, 
therefore, slow and tedious, while that 
of examples is summary and effectual. 
— Seneca, 

Example is more forcible than pre- 
cept.— People look at my six days in 
the week to see what I mean on the 
seventh. — C ecil. 

People seldom improve when they 
have no model but themselves to copy 
after. — Goldsmith. 

Nothing is so infectious as example. — 
Charles Kingsley. 

We can do more good by being good, 
than in any other -wsiy,— ’Rowland Hill, 

Though “the words of the wise be as 
nails fastened by the masters of as- 
semblies,” yet their examples are the 
hammer to drive them in to take the 
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deeper hold. A father that whipped his 
son for swearing, and swore himself 
whilst he whipped him, did more harm 
by his example than good by his cor- 
rection. — Fuller, 

Example is the school of mankind; 
they will learn at no other. —Burke, 

iNToble examples stir us up to noble 
actions, and the very history of large 
and public souls inspires a man with 
generous thoughts.- ^Seneca. 

I am satisfied that we are less con- 
vinced by what we hear that by what 
we see. — Herodotus. 

The first great gift we can bestow on 
others is a good example. — Morell, 

So act that your principle of action 
might safely be made a law for the 
whole world.—i^ani. 

It is certain, that either wise bearing 
or ignorant carriage is caught, as men 
take diseases one of another; therefore, 
let them take heed of their company. — 
Shakespeare. 

No man is so insignificant as to be 
sure his example can do no hurt . — Lord 
Clarendon. 

The innocence of the intention abates 
nothing of the mischief of the example. 
— Robert Hall 

One watch set right will do to set 
many by ; one that goes wrong may^ be 
the means of misleading a whole neigh- 
borhood; and the same may be said of 
example.— Dilwin. 

Be a pattern to others, and then all 
will go well; for as a whole city is in- 
fected by the licentious pa^ions and 
vices of great men, so it is likewise re- 
formed by their moderation. — Cicero, 

Alexander received more bravery of 
mind by the pattern of Achilles, than 
by hearing the definition of fortitude. 
— Sir P. Sidney, 

A wise and good man will turn ex- 
amples of all sorts to his own advantage. 
The good he will make his patterns, and 
strive to equal or excel them. The 
bad he will by all means avoid . — Thomas 
h Kempk. 

In early life I had nearly been be- 
trayed into the principles of infidelity; 
but there vvas one argument in favor of 
Christianity that I could not refute, and 
that was the consistent character and 
example of my own fpiJier,. ' 


Thou canst not rebuke in children 
what they see practised in thee.— Till 
reason be ripe, examples direct more 
than precepts. — Such as is thy behavior 
before thy children’s faces, such is theirs 
behind thy back. — Quarles, 

Live with wolves, and you will leam 
to howl.— Span-w/i Proverb. 

My advice is to consult the lives of 
other men, as one would a looking-glass, 
and from thence fetch examples for 
imitation. — Terence, 

Example has more followers than rea- 
son. — ^We unconsciously imitate what 
pleases us, and approximate to the 
characters we most admire. — A gener- 
ous habit of thought and action carries 
with it an incalculable influence.— 

You can preach a better sermon with 
your life than with your lips. 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the 
way. — Goldsmith, 

Our lives, by acts exemplary, not only 
win ourselves good names, but do to 
others give matter for virtuous deeds, 
by which we live. — Chapman. 

The conscience of children is formed 
by the influences that surround them ; 
their notions of good and evil are the 
result of the moral atmosphere they 
breathe. — Richter, 

Of all commentaries upon the Scrip- 
tures, ^ good examples are the best and 
the liveliest. — Donne. 

None preaches better than the ani, 
and she says nothing. — Franklin. 

Precept is instruction written in the 
sand. — ^The tide flows over it, and the 
record is gone. — ^Example is graven on 
the rock, and the lesson is not soon 
lost. — Channing, 

A world of mischief may be done by 
a single example of avarice or luxuiy. — 
One voluptuous palate makes many 
more.— /Seneca. 

Whatever parent gives his children 
good instruction, and sets them at the 
same time a bad example, may be con- 
sidered as bringing them food in one 
hand, and poison in the other. — Balguy. 

There are ^ bad examples that are 
worse than crimes; and more states have 
perished from the violation of morality 
than from the violation of law.— il/o//- 
tesquie%. 

Not ihe ciy, but the flight of the wild 
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duck, leads the flock to fly and follow. 
— Chinese Proverb. 

It is a good divine that follows his 
own instructions. I can easier teach 
twenty men what were good to be done, 
than to be one of twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. — Shakespeare. 

The pulpit teaches to be honest, the 
market-place trains to overreaching and 
fraud. — ^Teaching has not a tithe of the 
efficacy of example and training. — H. 
Mann. 

Example is a dangerous lure; where 
the wasp got through, the gnat sticks 
fast. — Fontaine. ^ 

Example teaches better than precept. 
It is the best modeler of the character 
of men and women. To set a lofty ex- 
ample is the richest bequest a man can 
leave behind him. — S. Smiles. 

There is no part of history which 
seems capable of either more instruction 
or entertainment, than that which offers 
to us the lives of great and virtuous 
men who have made an eminent figure 
on the public stage of the world. In 
these we see what the annals of a whole 
age can afford that is worthy of notice; 
and in the wide field of universal history 
gather all its flowers, and possess^ our- 
selves of all that is good in it, — Middle- 
ton. 

Preaching is of much avail, but prac- 
tise is far more effective. — godly life 
is the strongest argument you can offer 
to the skeptic. — No reproof or denunci- 
ation is so potent as the silent influence 
of a good example. — M. Ballou. 

Nothing is so contagious as example, 
— ^Never was any considerable good or 
evil done without producing its like. — 
We imitate good actions through emu- 
lation; and bad ones through the evil of 
our nature, which shame conceals, but 
example sets at liberty. — Roche joucauld. 

We are all of us more or less echoes, 
repeating involuntarily the virtues, the 
defects, the movements, and the char- 
acters of those among whom we live. — 
Jouhert. 

Every great example takes hold of us 
with the authority of a miracle, and says 
to us, ‘‘If ye had but faith, ye, also, 
could do the same things.”— /acobf. 

Examples of vicious courses, practised 
in a domestic circle, corrupt more readily 


and more deeply, when we behold them 
in persons of authority. — Juvenal. 

No life can be pure in its purpose, and 
strong in its strife, and all life not. be 
purer and stronger thereby. — Owen 
Meredith. 

Much more gracious and profitable is 
doctrine by ensample, than by rule. — 
Spenser. 

EXCELLENCE. — One that desires to 
excel should endeavor it in those things 
that are in themselves most excellent. — 
Epictetus. 

Virtue and genuine graces in them- 
selves speak what no words can utter. — 
Shakespeare. 

Human excellence, apart from God, 
is like the fabled flower which, accord- 
ing to the Rabbis, Eve plucked when 
passing out of paradise ; severed from its 
native root it is only the touching me- 
morial of a lost Eden — sad while charm- 
ing and beautiful, but desid.-— Stanford. 

Those who attain to any excellence 
commonly spend life in some one single 
pursuit, for excellence is not often 
gained upon easier terms. — Johnson. 

Nothing is such an obstacle to the 
production of excellence as the power 
of producing what is good with ease 
and -rapidity.— Atkm. 

There is a moral excellence attainable 
by all who have the will to strive for 
it; but there is an intellectual and physi- 
cal superiority which is above the reach 
of bur wishes, and is granted to only a 
few.— Crabbe. 

Excellence is never granted to man 
but as the reward of labor. It argues 
no small strength of mind to persevere 
in habits of industry without the pleas- 
ure of perceiving those advances, which, 
like the hand of a clock, whilst they 
make hourly approaches to their point, 
yet proceed so slowly as to escape obser- 
vation.— jSfr J. Reynolds. 

EXCELSIOR-— People never improve 
unless they look to some standard or 
example higher and better than them- 
selves . — Tryon Edwards. 

What we truly and earnestly aspire to 
be, that in some sense we are.— The 
mere aspiration, by changing the frame 
and spirit of the mind, for the moment 
realizes itself. — Mrs. Jameson. 

It is but a base, ignoble mind that 
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mounts no higher than a bird can soar. — 
Shakespeare. 

While we converse with what is above 
us, we do not grow old, but grow young. 
— Emerson. 

Who shoots at the midday sun, though 
sure he shall never hit the mark, yet 
sure he is that he shall shoot higher 
than he who aims but at a bush.— >Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Lift up thyself, look around, and see 
something higher and brighter than 
earth, earth worms, and earthly dark- 
ness. — Richter. 

Fearless minds climb soonest unto 
ciovroB.— Shakespeare . 

Beside the pleasure derived from ac- 
quired knowledge, there lurks in the 
mind of man, and tinged with a shade of 
sadnesSj an unsatisfactory longing for 
something beyond the present — a striv- 
ing toward regions yet unknown and 
unopened. — H umholdt. 

Happy those who here on earth have 
dreamt of a higher vision I They will 
the sooner be able to endure the glories 
of the world to come.-— Novalis. 

The little done vanishes from the sight 
of him who looks forward to what is 
still to do.-^Goethe. 

Too low they build who build beneath 
the stars. — Young. 

0 sacred hunger of ambitious minds! 
— Spenser. 

The hunger and thirst of immortality 
is upon the human soul, filling it with 
aspirations and desires for higher and 
better things than the world can give. 
— We can never be fully satisfied but 
in God. — Tryon Edwards. 

As plants take hold, not for the sake 
of staying, but only that they may climb 
higher, so it is with men.— By every 
part of our nature we clasp things above 
us, one after another, not for the sake 
of remaining where we take hold, but 
that we may go higher.— H. W. Beecher. 

Desires and inspirations after the holy 
are the only ones as to which the hu- 
man soul can ever be assured that they 
will never meet with disappointment. — 
Miss Macintosh. 

EXCESS.— Let us teach ourselves that 
honorable step, not to outdo discretion. 
--Shakespeare. 

All things that are pernicious in their 


progress must be evil in their birth, for 
no sooner is the government of reusuii 
thrown off, than they rush forward ot 
their own accord ; wcalmess takes a 
pleasure to indulge itself; and having 
imperceptibly launched out into the* 
main ocean, can find no place where to 
stop. — Cicero. 

He who indulges his sense in any ex- 
cesses, renders himself obnoxious to his 
own reason; and to gratify the brute in 
him, displeases the man, and sets his 
two natures at variance. — W. Scott. 

The body oppressed by excesses, bears 
down the mind, and depresses to tho 
earth any portion of the divine Spirit we 
had been endowed with. — Horace. 

The excesses of our youth are drafts 
upon our old age, payable with interest, 
about thirty years after date. — Colton. 

Pleasures bring effeminacy, and effemi-. 
nacy foreruns ruin; such conquests, 
without blood or sweat, do sufficiently 
revenge themselves upon their intem- 
perate conquerors. — Quarles. 

Violent delights have violent ends, and 
in their triumph die ; like fire and 
powder, which, as they kiss, consume. — 
They are as sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that starve with nothing. 
— Shakespeare. 

Pliability and liberality, when not re- 
strained within due bounds, must ever 
turn to the ruin of their possessor.— 
Tadtiis. 

The best principles, if pushed to ex- 
cess, degenerate into fatal vices. — Gener- 
osity is nearly allied to extravagance; 
charity itself may lead to ruin; and the 
sternness of justice is but one step re- 
moved from the severity of oppression. 
— Alison. 

The desire of power in excess caused 
angels to fall ; the desire of knowledge in 
excess caused man to fall ; but in charity 
is no excess, neither can man or angels 
come into danger by it. — Bacon. 

Let pleasure be ever so innocent the 
excess is always criminal. — Evremond. 

There can be no excess to love, to 
knowledge, to beauty, when these at« 
tributes are considered in the purest 
sense.— Emerson. 

All excess brings on its own punish- 
ment, even here. — ^By certain fixed, 
settled, and established laws of him who 
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is the God of nature, excess of e very- 
kind destroys that constitution which 
temperance would presence. — ^The de- 
bauchee offers up his body a living sac- 
rifice to sin. — Colton. 

Too much noise deafens us; too much 
light blinds us; too great a distance, or 
too much of promixity equally prevents 
us from being able to see; too long or 
too short a discourse obscures our 
knowledge of a subject; too much of 
truth stuns us. — Pascal. 

Excess generally causes reaction and 
produces a change in the opposite di- 
rection, whether it be in the seasons, or 
in individuals, or in government,— PZaio. 

EXCITEMENT. — Excitement is so 
engraven on our nature that it may be 
regarded as an appetite; and like ail 
other appetites it is not sinful unless 
indulged unlawfully, or to excess. — 
Guthrie. 

It is the passions that wear — ^the ap- 
petites that grind out the force of life. 
— ^Excitement in the higher realm of 
thought and feeling does not wear out or 
waste men. — ^The moral sentiments nour- 
ish and feed us.— iSf. W. Beecher. 

Violent excitement exhausts the mind, 
and leaves it withered and srterile. — 
Fetielon. 

The language of excitement is at best 
but picturesque merely. — ^You must be 
calm before you can utter oracles. — 
Thoreau. 

Never be afraid because the com- 
munity teems with excitement. — Silence 
and death are dreadful. — ^The rush of 
life, the vigor of earnest men, and the 
confiict of realities, invigorate, cleanse, 
and establish the truth. — H. W. Beecher. 

Religious excitement is to the steady 
influence of Christian principle as is the 
flush of fever to the uniform glow of 
health. — N. Murray. 

Excitement is^ of impulse, «while ear- 
nestness is of principle; the one a glow, 
the other a fire ; the one^ common, the 
other rare; the one theorizes, the other 
acts; the one needs company, the other 
can live alone. — ^The two are oftener 
found in separation than in union, 
though neither is incompatible with the 
other. — Merry. 

EXCUSES. — Of all vain things ex- 
cuses are the vainest. — Buxton. 


He that is good for making excuses, is 
seldom good for anything else. — Frank'- 
lln. 

Uncalled for excuses are practical con- 
fessions. — C. Simmons. 

Oftentimes excusing of a fault, doth 
make a fault the worse by the excuse. 
— Shakespeare. 

EXERCISE. — Health is the \dtal 
principle of bliss ; and exercise, of health. 
— Thomson. 

Inactivity, supineness, and effeminacy 
have ruined more constitutions than 
were ever destroyed by excessive labora. 
Moderate exercise and toil, so far fiom 
prejudicing, strengthen and consolidate 
the body. — D?*. Bush. 

Why do strong arms fatigue tlicm- 
selves with silly dumb-bells? Trenching 
a vineyard is worthier exercise for men. 
— Martial. 

Games played with the ball, and others 
of that nature, are too violent for the 
body and stamp no character on the 
mind. — T. Jefferson. 

I take the true definition of exercise 
to be, labor without weariness. — Johrin 
son. 

The only way for a rich man to be 
healthy is by exercise and abstinence, 
to live as if he was poor; which are 
esteemed the worst parts of poverty. — 
Sir W. Temple. 

The wise, for cure, on exercise depend. 
— ^Better to hunt in fields for health un- 
bought than fee the doctor for a nau- 
seous draught. — Dryden. 

Such is the constitution of man, that 
labor may be styled its own reward. — 
Nor will any external incitements be 
requisite if it be considered how much 
happiness is gained, and how much 
misery escaped,b y frequent and violent 
agitation of the body. — Johnson. 

EXERTION. — ^Eveiy man’s task is 
his life-preserver. — Emerson. 

Never live in hope or expectation, 
while your arms are folded. God helps 
those that help themselves. Providence 
smiles on those who put their shouldei's 
to the wheel that propels to wealth and 
happiness. 

It is only the constant exertion and 
working of our sensitive, intellectual, 
moral, and physical machinery that 
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keeps us from rusting, and so becoming 
useless. — C. Simmons. 

Experience shows that success is due 
less to ability than to zeal.^ The winner 
is he who gives himself to his work, body 
and soul. — Charles Buxton. 

EXPECTATION. — ^In otir pursuit of 
the things of this world, we usually pre- 
rent enjoyment by expectation; w'e an- 
ticipate our happiness, and eat out the 
heart and sweetness of w^orldly pleasures 
by delightful forethoughts of them; so 
that when we come to possess them, 
they do not answer the expectation, nor 
satisfy the desires which were raised 
about them, and they vanish into noth- 
ing. — TUlotson. 

By expectation every day beguiled; 
dupe of to-morrow even from a child. — 
Goldsmith. 

We part more easily with what we 
possess, than with the expectation of 
what we wish for; and the reason of it 
is, that what we expect is always greater 
than what we enjoy. 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft 
there where most it promises.— aS/io/ie- 
speare. 

Nothing is so good as it seems before- 
hand. — George Eliot. 

’Tis expectation makes a blessing 
dear; heaven were not heaven if we 
linew what it were. — Suckling. 

Uncertainty and expectation are the 
joys of life. Security is an insipid thing, 
though the overtaking and possessing 
of a wish discovers the foUy of the 
chase.— Oon^reue. 

We love to expect, and when expecta- 
tion is either disappointed or gratified, 
we want to be again expecting. — John- 
son. 

Our ancestors have travelled the iron 
age; the golden is before us. — St. Pierre. 

With what a heavy and retarding 
weight does expectation load the wing 
of time. — TF. Mason. 

EXPEDIENCY, — ^Many things lawful 
are not expedient, but nothing can be 
tmly expedient which is unlawful or 
sinful . — €. Simmons. 

Expedients are for an hour, but prin- 
ciples are for the ages. — Just because 
the rains descend, and the winds blow, 
we cannot afford to build on the shifting 
sands. — H. W. Beecher. 


When private virtue is hazarded on 
the perilous cast of expediency, the 
pillars of the republic, however apparent 
their stability, are infected with decay 
at the very centre. — E. 11. Cheipin. 

EXPENSE* — (See “Extravagance.”) 

What maintains one vice would bring 
up two children. You may think, per- 
haps, that a little tea, or a little punch 
now and then, diet a little more costly, 
clothes a little finer, and a little enter- 
tainment now and then, can be no great 
matter; but remember, “Many a little 
makes a mickle.” Beware of little ex- 
penses. A small leak will sink a great 
ship. — Franklin. 

Riches are for spending, and spend- 
ing for honor and good actions; there- 
fore extraordinary expense must be 
limited by the worth of the occasion. — 
Bacon. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries. 
— Franklin. 

No money is better spent than what 
is laid out for domestic satisfaction. A 
man is pleased that his wife is dressed 
as well as other people, and the wife* 
is pleased that she is so dressed. — Johi- 
son. 

Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain; but ever while you live, expense is 
constant and certain: and it is easier to 
build two chimneys than to keep one in 
fuel. — Franklin. 

The vices, and follies, and^ sins of 
men, cost more than everything else; 
and the useless and abominable expendi- 
tures of nations are a weight on their 
prosperity, and crush the spirits, be- 
night the minds, and well-nigh enslave 
the bodies of their people. — C. Simmons. 

He that buys what he does not want, 
will soon want what he cannot buy. 

EXPERIENCE. — Experience is the 
extract of suffering.— A. Helps. 

Experience is the name men give to 
their follies or their sorrows, — Musset. 

All is but lip-wisdom which wants ex- 
perience . — Sir P. Sidney. 

Experience is the successive disen- 
chantment of the things of life. — ^It is 
reason enriched by the spoils of the 
heart. — J. P. Senn. 

Experience is the shroud of illusions. 
— Finod. 
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This is one of the sad conditions of 
life, that experience is not transmissible. 
No man will learn from the suffering of 
another; he must suffer himself. 

To most men experience is like the 
stern lights of a ship, which illumine 
only the track it has pas3ed.--Cofend^c. 

However learned or eloquent, man 
knows nothing truly that he has not 
learned from experience. — Wieland. 

Experience is the Lord’s school, and 
they who axe taught by Him usually 
learn by the mistakes they make that 
in themselves they have no wisdom; and 
by their slips and falls, that they have 
no strength. — John Newton. 

Experience keeps a dear school; but 
fools will leam in no other, and scarce 
in that; for it is true, we may give ad- 
vice, but we cannot give conduct. — 
Franklin. 

No man was ever so completely skilled 
in the conduct of life, as not to receive 
new information from age and experi- 
ence. — Terence. 

The rules which experience suggests 
are better than those which theorists 
elaborate in their libraries. — R. S. Storrs. 

Experience joined with common sense, 
to mortals is a providence. — Green. 

He cannot be a perfect man, not being 
tried and tutored in the world.— Ex- 
perience is by industry achieved, and 
perfected by the swift course of time. — 
Shakespeare. 

No man was ever endowed with a 
judgment so correct and judicious, but 
that circumstances, time, and experi- 
ence, would teach him something new, 
and apprise him that of those things 
with which he thought himself the best 
acquainted, he knew nothing; and that 
those ideas wliich in theory appeared the 
most advantageous were found, when 
brought into practice, to be altogether 
impracticable. — Terence. 

When I was young I was sure of eveiy- 
thing; in a few years, having been mis- 
taken a thousand times, I was not half 
so sure of most things as I was before; 
at present, I am har^y sure of anything 
but what God has revealed to me. — 
John Wesley. 

To wilful men, the injuries that they 
themselves procure must be their school- 
masters . — Sh akespeare . 


Adversity is the first path to truth. 
He who hath pro'^^ed war, storm, or 
woman’s rage, whether his winters be 
eighteen or eighty, hath won the ex- 
perience which is deemed so weighty. — 
Byron. 

It is foolish to try to live on past 
experience. It is a very dangerous, if 
not a fatal habit to judge ourselves to 
be safe because of something that we 
felt or did twenty years ago. — Spurgeon. 

It may serve as a comfort to us in all 
our calamities and afflictions, that he 
who loses anything and gets wisdom 
by it, is a gainer by the loss. — UEs- 
trange. 

Nobody will use other people’s ex- 
perience, nor has any of his own till it 
is too late to use it. — Hawthorne. 

That^ man is wise to some purpose 
who gains his wisdom at the expense and 
from the experience of another. — Plmi- 
tus. 

Experience is a jewel, and it had need 
be so, for it is often purchased at an 
infinite xaXe.’— Shakespeare, 

Each succeeding day is the scholar of 
that which went before it. — Publkis 
Synis. 

Experience, if wisdom’s friend, hej* 
best; if not, her foe. — Young. 

Every man’s experience of to-day, is 
that he was a fool yesterday and the 
day before yesterday.— To-morrow he 
will most likely be of exactly the same 
opinion. — Mackay. 

Experience takes dreadfullj' high 
school-wages, but he teaches like no 
other. — Carlyle. 

He hazardeth much who depends for 
his learning on experience. — An unhappy 
master is he who is made wise only b.\^ 
many shipwrecks; a miserable merchant, 
who is neither rich nor wise till he has 
been bankrupt. — ^By experience we find 
out a short way by long wandering.— 
Roger Ascham. 

Experience is the common school- 
house of fools and ill men. — Men of wit 
and honesty are otherwise instructed. — 
Erasmus. 

We are often prophets to othei’s, only 
because we are our own historians. — 
Mad. Swetchine. 

In all instances where our experience 
of the past has been extensive and uni- 
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form, our judgment as to the future 
amounts to moral certainty. — Beattie. 

Experience, that chill touchstone whose 
sad proof reduces all things from their 
false line. — Byron, 

Life consists in the alternate process 
of learning and unlearning, but it is 
often wiser to unlearn than to learn. — 
Bidiocr. 

1 Experience teaches slowly, and at the 
^ost of mistakes. — Froude. 

I know the past, and thence will assay 
to glean a warning for the future, so 
that man may profit by his errors, and 
derive experience from his folly — Shelley. 

Experience is a safe light to walk by, 
and he is not a rash man who expects 
success in the future by the same means 
which secured it in the past,— Wendell 
Phillips. 

■ Experience — ^making all futures, fruits 
of all the pasts. — Arnold. 

EXTRAVAGANCE. ^ (See "Ex- 
pense,” and "Economy.”) 

He that is extravagant will soon be- 
come poor, and poverty will enforce de- 
pendence, and invite conniption.— John- 
son. 

The passion of acquiring riches in 
order to support a vain expense, comipts 
the purest souls. — Fcnelon. 

Waste of time is the most extravagant 
and costly of all expenses. — Theophras- 
tus, 

Prodigality is the vice of a weak na- 
ture, as avarice is of a strong one.— It 
comes of a weak craving for those blan- 
dishments of the world which are easily 
had for money. — H. Taylor. 

That is suitable to a man, in point of 
ornamental expense, not which he can 
"ifford to have, but which he can afford 
to lose. — Whately. 

The man who builds, and lacks where- 
with to pay, provides a home from which 
to run nYi ay. —Young. 

The covetous man never has money; 
the prodigal will have none shortly. — 
Ben Jonson. 

Laws cannot prevent extravagance ; 
and this perhaps is not always an evil to 
the public. A shilling spent idly by a 
fool may be picked up by a wiser per- 
son, who knows better what to do with 
it; it is. therefore, not lost— Franklin. 


EXTREMES. — ^Extremes are danger- 
ous.— A middle estate is safest, as a 
middle temper of the sea, between a 
still calm and a violent tempest, iss 
most hopeful to bear the mariner to his 
haven. — Smnnock. 

All extremes are error. — ^The reverse o{ 
error is not truth, but error still. — ^Truth 
lies between these extremes. — Cecil. 

The man who can bo nothing but seri- 
ous, or nothing but merry, is but half 
a man.— Leigh Hunt. 

There is a mean in everything. — ^Even 
virtue itself hath its stated limits, which, 
not being strictly observed, it ceases to 
be virtue. — Horace. 

Extremes meet in almost everything: 
it is hard to tell whether the statesman 
at the top of the world, or the plough- 
man at the bottom, labors hardest. 

Extreme views are never just; some- 
thing always turns up which disturbs the 
calculations founded on their data. — 
Tancred. 

That extremes beget extremes, is an 
apothegm built on the most profound 
observation of the human mind. — 
Colton. 

The blast that blows loudest is soon- 
est overblown. — Smollett. 

Extremes, though contrary, have the 
like effects. — Extreme heat kills, and so 
extreme cold; extreme love breeds 
satiety, and so extreme hatred; and too 
violent rigor tempts chastity, as does 
too much license. — Chapman. 

Mistrust the man who finds every- 
thing good; the man who finds every- 
thing evil; and still more the man who 
is indifferent to everything. — Lavater. 

We must remember how apt man is to 
extremes — ^rushing from credulity and 
weakness, to suspicion and distrust.— 
Bulwer. 

The greatest flood has soonest ebb; 
the sorest tempest, the most sudden 
calm; the hottest love, the coldest end; 
and from the deepest desire often ensues 
the deadliest hate. — Socrates. 

It is a hard but good law of fate, that 
as every evil, so every excessive power 
wears itself out. — Herder. 

Neither great poverty, nor great riches 
will hear reason. — Fielding. 

Both in individuals, and in masses, 
violent excitement is always followed 
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by remission,, and often by reaction. We 
are all inclined to depreciate what we 
have over-praised, and, on the other 
hand, to show undue indulgence where 
we have shown undue rigor. — Macaulay. 

Too austere a philosophy makes few 
wise men ; too rigorous politics, few good 
subjects; too hard a religion, few 
persons whose devotion is of long con- 
tinuance. — St. Evremond. 

No violent extremes endure; a sober 
moderation stands secure.— 

Extremes are vicious and proceed from 
men; compensation is just, and proceeds 
from God. — Bruyere. 

EYE. — That fine part of our constitu- 
tion, the 63^6, seems as much the recep- 
tacle and seat of our passions, appetites, 
and inclinations, as the mind itself; at 
least it is the outward portal to intro- 
duce them to the house within, or rather 
the common thoroughfare to let our af- 
fections pass in and out. Love, anger, 
pride, and avarice, all^ visibly move in 
those little orbs. — Addison. 

One of the most wonderful things in 
nature is a glance of the eye; it tran- 
scends speech ; it is the bodily ' ssrmbol 
of identity. — Emerson. 

It is the eyes of other people that 
ruin us. If all but myself were blind 
I should neither want a fine house nor 
fine furniture, — Franklin. 

The balls of sight are so formed, that 
one man^s eyes are spectacles to an- 
other, to read his heart with. — Johnson. 

The curious questioning eye, that 
plucks the heart of every mystery, — 
Mellon. 

/ Men are born with two eyes, but only 
one tongue, in order that they should 
see twice as much as they say. — Colton. 

The eyes are the pioneers that first an- 
nounce the soft tale of lore.—Proper- 
tins. 

The eye speaks with an eloquence and 
truthfulness surpassing speech. — ^It is the 
window out of which the winged 
thoughts often fly unwittingly.— It is 
the tiny magic mirror on whose crystal 
siarface the moods of feeling fitfully play, 
like the sunlight and shadov,' on a quiet 
s t ream . — Tuckerman. 

The eye is the pulse of the soul; as 
ph3’^siGians judge the heart by the pulse, 
so we by the eye,— T. Adams. 


Who has a daring eye, tells downright 
truths and downright lies. — Lavaier. 
y Where is an3’' author in the world 
teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye? 
— Shakespeare. 

The eye is the window of the soul; 
the intellect and will are seen in it. — 
The animals look for man’s intentions 
right into his eyes. — Even a rat, when 
you hunt and bring him to bay, looks 
you in the eye.— Hiram Powers. 

beautiful eye makes silence elo- 
quent; a kind eye makes contradiction, 
an assent ; an enraged eye makes beauty 
deformed. — ^This little member gives 
life to every other part about us. — 
Addison. 

The eye of the master will do more 
work than both his hands. — Franklin. ^ 

Lovers are angiy, reconciled, entreat, 
thank, appoint, and finally speak all 
things by their eyes. — Montaigne. 

The dearest things in the world are 
our neighbor's eyes; they cost every- 
body more than anything else in house- 
keeping. — Smith. 

Our eyes, when gazing on sinful ob- 
jects, are out of their calling, and out 
of God’s keeping.— Fuller. 

A wanton eye is the messenger of an 
unchaste heart. — Augustine. 

The eye observes only what the mind, 
the heart, the imagination are gifted to 
see; and sight must be reinforced by in- 
sight before souls can be discerned as 
well as manners; ideas as well as ob- 
jects; realities and relations as well as 
appearances and accidental connections. 
— E. P. Whipple. 

Eyes are bold as lions, roving, run- 
ning, leaping, here and there, far and 
near. — ^They speak all languages; wait 
for no introduction ; ask no leave of age 
or rank; respect neither po\'erty nor 
riches, neither learning nor power, nor 
virtue, nor sex, but intrude, and come 
again, and go through and through you 
in a moment of time. — ^What inundation 
of life and thought is discharged from 
one soul into another through them! — 
Emerson. 

Men of cold passions have quick eyes. 
— Hawthorne. 

’Twas but for a moment — and yet in 
that time she crowded the impressions 
of man3' an hour; her eye had a glow, 
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like the sun of her clime, which waked 
every feeling at once into liower ! — 
Moore, 

^ The eyes of women are Promethean 
fires. — Shakespeare, 

Eyes will not see when the heart 
wishes them to be blind. — Desire con- 
ceals truth, as darkness does the earth. 
—Seneca. 

Faster than his tongue did make of- 
fence, his eye did heal it up . — Shaken 
speare. 

The heart’s hushed secret in the soft 
dark eye. — L, E. London, 

The intelligence of affection is carried 
on by the eye only. — Good breeding has 
made the tongue falsify the heart and 
act a part of continued restraint, while 
Nature has preserved the eyes to her- 
self, that she may not be disguised or 
misrepresented.— .dddfson. 

Eyes raised toward heaven are always 
beautiful, whatever they may be. — 
Jouhert, 

Sweet, silent rhetoric of persuading 
eyes. — Davenant. 

An eye can threaten like a loaded and 
levelled pistol, or can insult, like hissing 
or kicking; or in its altered mood, can, 
by beams of^ kindness, make the heart 
dance with joy.— Some eyes have no 
more expression than blueberries, while 
others are as deep as a well which you 
can fall into. — Emerson, 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 
— Tennyson, 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind. 
— Shakespeare, 

Whatever of goodness emanates from 
the soul gathers its soft halo in the eyes; 
and if the heart be a lurking place of 
crime, the eyes are sure to betray the 
secret.— F. Saunders, 

Language is slow; the mastery of 
wants doth teach it to the infant, drop 
by drop, as brooklets gather. — ^Yet there 
is^ love, simple and sure, that asks no 
discipline of weary years, the language 
of the soul, told through the eye. — ^The 
stammering lip oft mars the perfect 
thought; but the heart’s lightning hath 
obstncle, — Quick glances, like the * 
thrilling wires, transfuse the telegraphic 
look. — Mrs, Sigourney, 


F 

FABLES. — Fables, like parables, are 
morr ancient than formal arguments and 
are often the most effective means of 
presenting and impressing both truth 
and dutj^ — Tryon Edwards, 

Fables take off from the severity of 
instruction, and enforce at the same 
time that they conceal it. — Addison. 

The fable is allegorical; its actions are 
natural, but its agents imaginary. — ^The 
tale is fictitious, but not imaginary, for 
both its agents and actions are drawn 
from the passing scenes of life.— Tales 
are wi‘itten mainly for amusement 
fables for instruction. — Crabbe, 

The virtue which we gather from a 
fable or an allegory, is like the health 
we get by hunting, as we are engaged 
in an agreeable pursuit that draws us on 
with pleasure, and makes us insensible 
of the fatigues that accompany it. — 
Addisoji. 

FACE. — (See PmrsioGNOMY ” and 

" Eye.”) 

^ There is in eveiy human countenance, 
either a history or a prophecy, which 
must sadden, or at least soften, every 
reflecting obseiwer. — Coleridge, 

A good face is the best letter of recom- 
mendation. — Queen Elizabeth. 

Look in the face of the peraon to 
whom you are speaking if you wish to 
know his real sentiments, for he can 
command his words more easily than 
his countonancG.— (7/iesier^cZJ. 

A^ cheerful face is nearly as good for 
an invalid as healthy weather. — Franh- 
lin. 

Your face is a book, where men may 
read strange matters.— ^S/ia/cespcarc. 

We are ail sculptors and painters, and 
om material is our own flesh and blood 
and bones.— Any nobleness begins, at 
once, to refine a man’s features; any 
meanness or sensuality to imbrute them. 

• — Thoreau, 

The cheek is apter than the tongue to 
tell an errand. — Shakespeare, 

^ I am persuaded that there is not a 
single sentiment, whether tending to 
good or evil in the human soul, that 
has not its distinct interpreter in the 
glance of the eye, and in the muscling 
of the countenance. When nature is 
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permitted to express herself by this 
language of the face, she is understood 
by all peojjie, and those who were never 
taught a letter can instantly read her 
.signatures and impressions, whether 
they be of wrath, hatred, env3% pride, 
joalousy, vexation, contempt, pain, fear, 
horror, and dismay; or of attention, re- 
spect, wonder, surprise, pleasure, trans- 
port, complacence, affection, desire, 
peace, lowliness, and love.-— Brooke. 

All men’s faces are true, whatsoever 
their hands are. — Shakespeare. 

Truth makes the face of that person 
shine who speaks and owns it, — South. 

There are faces so fluid with expres- 
sion, so flushed and rippled by the play 
of thought, that we can hardly find what 
the mere features really are. — ^When the 
delicious beauty of lineaments loses its 
power, it is because a more delicious 
beauty has appeared— that an interior 
and durable form has been disclosed. — 
Emerson. 

Faces are as legible as books, with 
this in their favor, that they may be 
perused in much less time, and are less 
liable to be misunderstood.— F. Saunders. 

The faces which have charmed us 
the most escape us the soonest. — 

Scott. 

The countenance is the title-page 
which heralds the contents of the hu- 
man volume, but like other title-pages 
it sometimes puzzles, often misleads, and 
often says nothing to the purpose. — W. 
Matthews. 

Features are the visible expression of 
the soul. — the outward manifestation of 
the feeling and character within.— 
Tryon Edwards. 

I more and more see this, that we 
judge men’s abilities less from what they 
say or do, than from what they look. 
’Tis the man’s face that gives him 
weight. His doings help, but not more 
than his brow. — Charles Buxton. 

I never knew a genius yet who did not 
carrj’’ about him, either in face or per- 
son, or in a certain inexplicable grace 
of manner, the patent of nobility which 
heaven has bestowed upon him. — The 
Ogilvies. 

There is a garden in her face, where 
roses and white lillies show — a heavenly 
paradise wherein all pleasant fruits do 
grow.— E. Alison. 


In thy face I see the map of honor, 
truth, and \oyslty .—Shakespeare, 

A beautiful face is a silent commen- 
dation. — Bacon. 

That same face of yours looks like 
the title-page to a whole volume of 
roguery . — € ibber. 

The loveliest faces are to be seen by 
moonlight, when one sees half with the 
eye, and half with the fancy. — Bovee. 

A countenance habitually under the 
influence of amiable feelings acquires a 
beauty of highest order from the 
frequency with which such feelings stamp 
their character upon it. — Mrs. S. C. Hale. 

He had a face like a benediction. — 
Cervantes. 

If we could but read it, every human 
being carries his life in his face, and is 
good-looking, or the reverse, as that life 
has been good or evil. On our features 
the fine chisels of thought and emotioii 
are eternally at vjork.—Alexander Smith 

In the faces of women who are natu- 
rally serene and peaceful, and of those 
rendered so by religion, there remains an 
after-spring, and later, an after-summer, 
the reflex of their most beautiful bloom. 
— Richter. 

As the language of the face is uni- 
versal, so it is very comprehensive.— It 
is the shorthand of the mind, and 
crowds a great deal in a little room.- A 
man may look a sentence as soon as 
speak a word. — Collier. 

FACTION.— Faction is the demon of 
discord armed with power to do endless 
mischief, and intent only on destroying 
whatever opposes its progress. — ^Woe to 
that state in which it has found an en- 
trance. — Crabbe. 

A feeble government produces more 
factions than an oppressive one. — Fisher 
Ames. 

Faction is the excess and abuse of 
party. — ^It begins when the first idea 
of private interest, preferred to public 
good, gets footing in the heart. — ^It is 
always dangerous, yet always contempti- 
ble. — Chenevix. 

Seldom is faction’s ire in haughty 
minds extinguished but by death; it 
oft, like flame suppressed, breaks forth 
again, and blazes higher. — May. 

FACTS. — Any fact is better estab- 
lished bv two or three good testimonies. 
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than by a thousand ai’guments.— 
mons. 

Facts are to the mind, what food is to 
the body. — On the due digestion of the 
former depend the strength and wisdom 
of the one, just as vigor and health de- 
pend on the other. — ^The wisest in coun- 
cil, the ablest in debate, and the most 
agreeable companion in the commerce 
of human life, is that man who has as- 
similated to his understanding the great- 
est number of facts. — Burke, 

From principles is derived probability, 
but truth or certainty is obtained only 
from facts. 

Every day of my life makes me feel 
more and more how seldom a fact is ac- 
curately stated; how almost invariably 
when a story has passed through the 
mind of a third person it becomes, so 
far as regards the impression it makes in 
further repetitions, little better than a 
falsehood; and this, too, though the 
narrator be the most truth-seeking per- 
son in existence. — Hawthorne, 

There should always be some founda- 
tion of fact for the most airy fabric; 
pure invention is but the talent of a 
deceh'er. — Byron, 

Facts are God’s arguments; we should 
be careful never to misunderstand or 
pervert them. — Tryon Edwards, 

FAILINGS. — The finest composition 
of human nature, as well as the finest 
china, may have flaws in it, though the 
pattern may be of the highest value. 

Every one has a wallet behind for his 
own failings, and one before for the 
failings of others. — La Fontaine. 

If we had no failings ourselves we 
should not take so much pleasure in 
finding out those of others. — Rochejou- 
cauld. 

Such is the force of envy and ill-na- 
ture, that the failings of good men art 
more published to the world than their 
good deeds; and one fault of a well-de- 
serving man shall meet with more re- 
proaches than all his virtues will with 
praise.— iV. P. Willis, 

FAILURE. — We mount to heaven 
mostly on the ruins of our cherished 
schemes, finding our failures were suc- 
cesses.— B. Alcott. 

Every failure is a step to success; 
every detection of what is false directs 
us toward what is true; every trial ex- 


hausts some tempting form of en*or. 
Not only so, but scarcely any attempt 
is entirely a failure; scarcely any theory, 
the result of steady thought, is alto- 
gether false; no tempting form of error 
is without some latent charm derived 
from truth. — Whcwell. 

Sometimes a noble failure serves the 
world as faithfully as a distinguished 
success. — Dowden, 

Failure is often God’s own tool for 
carvinc some of the finest outlines in 
the character of his children; and, even 
in this life, bitter and crushing failures 
have often in them the germs of new 
and quite unimagined happiness. — T. 
Hodgkin, 

He only is exempt from failures who 
makes no efforts. — Whately, 

Failure is, in a sense, the highway to 
success, inasmuch as every discovery of 
what is false leads us to seek earnestly 
after what is true, and every fresh ex- 
perience points out some form of error 
which we shall afterward carefully avoid. 
— Keats, 

It is an awful condemnation for a 
man to be brought by God’s providence 
face to face with a great possibility of 
service and of blessing, and then to show 
himself such that God has to put him 
aside, and look for other instruments. — 
McLaren. 

In the lexicon of youth, which fate re- 
serves for a bright manhood, there is 
no such word as fail. — Bulwer. 

They never fail who die in a great 
cause. — Byron. 

There is only one real failure in life 
that is possible, and that iSj not to be 
true to the best one knows.-^Furmr. 

Only the astrologer and the empyric 
never fail. — Willmott. 

A failure^ establishes only this, that 
our determination to succeed was not 
strong enough. — Bovee. 

FAITH. — Faith affirms many things 
respecting which the senses are silent, 
but nothing which they deny. — ^It is su- 
perior to their testimony, but never op- 
posed to it. — Pascal. 

Faith is a certain image of eternity. 
All things are present to it— things past, 
and things to come; it converses with 
angels, and antedates the hymns of 
glory. Every man that hath this grace 
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is as certain there are glories for him, if 
he perseveres in duty, as if he had heard 
and sung the thanksgiving song for the 
blessed sentence of doomsday.— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Never yet did there exist a full faith 
in the divine word which did not expand 
the intellect while it purified the heart; 
which did not multiply the aims and ob- 
jects of the understanding, while it fixed 
and simplified those of the desires and 
passions. — Coleridge. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a 
ruined edifice, before one single word — 
faith . — N a'poleon. 

There is a limit where the intellect 
fails and breaks down, and this limit is 
where the questions concerning God, and 
freewill, and immortality arise. — Kant. 

Faith marches at the head of the army 
of progress. — It is found beside the most 
refined life, the freest government, the 
profoundest philosophy, the noblest 
poetry, the purest humanity.— T. T. 
Hunger. 

Faith must have adequate evidence, 
else it is mere superstition. — A. A. Hodge. 

Under the influence of the blessed 
Spirit, faith produces holiness, and holi- 
ness strengthens faith. Faith, like a 
fruitful parent, is plenteous in all good 
works; and good works, like dutiful chil- 
dren, confirm and add to the support of 
faith. 

Faith in an all-seeing and personal 
God, elevates the soul, purifies the emo- 
tions, sustains human dignity, and lends 
poetry, nobility, and holiness to the 
commonest state, condition, and manner 
of life . — Juan Valera. 

We cannot live on probabilities. The 
faith in which we can live bravely and 
die in peace must be a certainty, so far 
as it professes to be a faith at all, or it 
is nothing. — Froude. 

Some wish they did, but no man dis- 
believes . — Y oung. 

Christian faith is a grand cathedral, 
with divinely pictured windows. — Stand- 
ing without, you can see no glory nor 
can imagine any, but standing within 
every ray of light reveals a harmony of 
unspeakable splendors.— if 

Epochs of faith, are epochs of fruit- 
fulness; but epodas of imbelief, however 


glittering, are barren of all permanent 
good.-— Goethe. 

In actual life every great enterprise 
begins vrith and takes its first forward 
step in faith. — Schlegel. 

Faith is not only a means of obeying, 
but a principal act of obedience; not 
onb^ an altar on which to sacrifice, but 
a sacrifice itself, and perhaps, of all, the 
greatest. It is a submission of our un- 
derstandings ; an oblation of our idolized 
reason to God, which he requires so 
indispensably, that our whole will and 
affections, though seemingly a larger 
sacrifice, will not, without it, be received 
at his hands. — Young. 

The saddest thing that can befall a 
soul is when it loses faith in God and 
woman . — Alexander Smith. 

The Calvinistic people of Scotland, 
Switzerland, Holland, and New England, 
have been more moral than the same 
classes among other nations. Those who 
preached faith, or in other words a pure 
mind, have always produced more popu- 
lar virtue than those who preached good 
acts, or the mere regulation of outward 
works . — Sir James Macintosh. 

Things of God that are marv’-ellous are 
to be believed on a principle of faith, 
not to be pried into by reason. For if 
reason set them open before our eyes, 
they would no longer be man'^elious. — 
S. Gregory. 

Man is not made to question, but 
adore. — Young. 

Naturally, men are prone to spin 
themselves a web of opinions out of 
their own brain, and to have a religion 
that may be called their own. They are 
far readier to make themselves a faith, 
than to receive that which God hath 
formed to their hands; are far readier 
to receive a doctrine that tends to their 
carnal commodity, or honor, or delight, 
than one that tends to self-denial. — 
Baxter. 

Faith and works are as necessary to 
our spiritual life as Christians, as soul 
and body are to our life as men; for 
faith is the soul of religion, and works, 
the body. — Colton. 

Faith is not reason’s labor, but repose. 
— Young. 

Flatter not thyself in thy faith in God, 
if thou hast not charity for thy neigh- 
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bor; I think not thou hast charity for 
thy neighbor, if thou wantest faith in 
God —Where they are not both together, 
they are both wanting; they are both 
dead if once divided. — Quarles. 

There never was found in any age of 
the world, either philosopher or sect, or 
law, or discipline which did so highly 
exalt the public good as the Christian 
faith. — Bacon. 

Faith makes the discords of the pres- 
ent the harmonies of the future.— CoZZ- 
yer. 

Despotism may govern without^ faith, 
but Liberty cannot . — De Tocqueville. 

Faith is the eye that sees Him, the 
hand that clings to Him, the receiving 
power that appropriates Him. — Wood’- 
bridge. 

Faith is to believe, on the word of 
God, what we do not see, and its reward 
is to see and enjoy what we believe.— 
Augustine. 

Faith evermore looks upward and de- 
scribes objects remote; but reason can 
discover things only near — sees nothing 
that’s above her.- QuarZes. 

Faith makes all evil good to us, and 
all good better; unbelief makes all good 
evil, and all evil worse. Faith laughs at 
the shaking of the spear; unbelief trem- 
bles at the shaking of a leaf, unbelief 
starves the soul ; faith finds food in fam- 
ine, and a table in the wilderness. In 
the greatest danger, faith says, ‘T have 
a great God." When outward strength 
is broken, faith rests on the promises. 
In the midst of sorrow, faith draws the 
sting out of every trouble, and takes out 
the bitterness from every affliction. — 
Cedi. 

Faith in order, which is the basis of 
science, cannot reasonably be separated 
from faith in an ordainer, which is the 
basis of religion . — Asa Gray. 

Science has sometimes been said to 
be opposed to faith, and inconsistent 
with it.— But all science, in fact, rests 
on a basis of faith, for it assumes the 
permanence and uniformity of natural 
laws — a thing which can never be demon- 
strated . — Tryon Edwards. 

The steps of faith fall on the seem- 
ing void, but find the rock beneath. — 
Whittier. 

When men cease to be faithful to their 


God, he who expects to find them so to 
each other will be much disappointed. 
— Bp. Horne. 

To believe is to be strong. Doubt 
cramps energy. Belief is power. — F. W, 
Robertson. 

Faith is the root of all good works; 
a root that produces nothing is dead. — 
Bp. Wilson. 

As the flower is before the fruit, so 
is faith before good works. — Whately. 

Faith and works are like the light and 
heat of a candle; they cannot be sepa- 
rated. 

Faith without works is like a bird 
without wings; though she may hop 
about on earth, she will never fly to 
heaven. — But when both are joined to- 
gether, then doth the soul mount up to 
her eternal rest. — Beaumont. 

What I admire in Columbus is not 
his having discovered a world, but his 
having gone to search for it on the faith 
of an opinion. — Turgot. 

Faith is the pencil of the soul that 
pictures heavenly things. — T. Burbridge. 

All I have seen teaches me to trust 
the Creator for all I have not seen. — 
Emerson. 

The errors of faith are better than the 
best thoughts of unbelief . — Thomas Rus- 
sell. 

The experience of life nearly alwa3^ 
works toward the confirmation of faith. 
— It is the total significance of life that 
it reveals God to man; and life only 
can do this ; neither thought, nor demon- 
stration, nor miracle, but only life, weav- 
ing its threads of daily toil and trial 
and joy into a pattern on which, at last, 
is inscribed the name of “God,’’ — T. T. 
Munger. 

All the strength and force of man 
comes from his faith in things unseen. 
He who believes is strong ; he who 
doubts is weak. Strong convictions pre- 
cede great actions.—/. F. Clarke. 

Faith lights us through the dark to 
Deity; faith builds a bridge across the 
gulf of death, to break the shock that 
nature cannot shun, and lands thought 
smoothly on the further shore. — Voung. 

Christian faith is nothing else but the 
soul’s venture. It ventures to Christ, in 
opposition to all legal terrors. It ven- 
tures on Christ in opposition to our 
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guiltiness. It ventures for Christ, in 
opposition to all difficulties and dis- 
couragements. — W. Bridges, 

While reason is puzzling herself about 
the mystery, faith is turning it into her 
daily bread and feeding on it thankfully 
in her heart of hearts. — F, D, Hunting^ 
ton. 

Strike from mankind the principle of 
faith, and men would have no more his- 
tory than a flock of sheep. — Bulwer. 

It is faith among men that holds the 
moral elements of society together, as 
it is faith in God that binds the world 
to his throne. — W. Evarts. 

There is one sure criterion of judg- 
ment as to religious faith in doctrinal 
matters; can you reduce it to practice? — 
If not, have none of it. — H. Ballou. 

Ignorance as to unrevealed mysteries 
is the mother of a saving faith ; and un- 
derstanding in revealed truths is the 
mother of a sacred knowledge. — ^Under- 
stand not therefore that thou mayest 
believe, but believe tha-t thou mayest 
understand, — ^Understanding is the wages 
of a lively faith, and faith is the reward 
of an humble ignorance. — Quarles. 

^ Faith is the root of all blessings. Be- 
lieve, and you shall be saved; believe, 
and you must needs be satisfied; be- 
lieve, and you cannot but be comforted 
and happy. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Faith does nothing alone — nothing of 
itself, but everything under God, by 
God, through God. — Stoughton. 

Much knowledge of divine things is 
lost to us through want of faith. — 
Heraclitus. 

I prefer a firm religious faith to 
s%'ery other blessing. — For it makes life 
a discipline of goodness; creates new 
hopes, when those of the world vanish; 
throws over the decay of life the most 
gorgeous of all lights; and awakens life 
even in death. — Sir H, Davy. 

Faith is like love; it cannot be forced. 
— ^As trying to force love begets hatred, 
so trying to compel religious belief leads 
to unbelief. — Schopenhauer. 

FALSEHOOD.— (See "Llvrs.”) 

Dishonor waits on perfidy. — A man 
should blush to think a falsehood; it is 
the crime of cowards. — C, Johnson. 

^ Dare to be true ; nothing can need a 
b’e. — Herbert. 


The lie of fear is the refuge of 
cowardice, and the lie of fraud the de- 
vice of the cheat. — ^The inequalities of 
men and the lust of acquisition are a 
constant premium on lying . — Edward 
Bellamy. 

A lie has always a certain amount of 
weight w’ith those who wish to believe 
it.—E. W. Rice. 

If falsehood had, like truth, but one 
face only, w’e should be upon better 
terms; for we should then take the 
contrary to what the liar saj^s for cer- 
tain truth ; but the reverse of truth hath 
a hundred figures, and is a field in- 
definite without bound or limit. — ikfon- 
taigne. 

Falsehoods not only disagree with 
truths, but usually quarrel among 
themselves . — Daniel Webster. 

The gain of lying is nothing else but 
not to be trusted of any, nor to be be- 
lieved when we say the truth . — Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

Some men relate what they think, as 
what they know; some men of con- 
fused memories, and habitual inaccu- 
racy, ascribe to one man what belongs 
to another; and some talk on without 
thought or care. A few men are suffi- 
cient to broach falsehoods, which are 
afterwards innocently diffused by suc- 
cessive relaters. — Johnson. 

A liar begins with making falsehood 
appear like truth, and ends with making 
truth itself appear like falsehood. — 
Shenstone. 

None but cowards lie. — Murphy. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how 
great a task he undertakes; for he must 
invent twenty more to maintain that 
one.— Pope. 

No species of falsehood is more fre- 
quent than flattery; to which the coward 
is betrayed by fear, the dependent by 
interest, and the friend by tenderness. 

Falsehood is never so successful as 
when she baits her hook with truth, and 
no opinions so fatally mislead us, as 
those that are not wholly WTong; as no 
watches so effectually deceive the wearer 
as those that are sometimes right. — 
Colton. 

It is more from carelessness about the 
truth, than from intention of lying that 
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there is so much falsehood in the world. 
— Johnson. 

Falsehood, like the dry rot, flourishes 
the more in proportion as air and light 
are excluded. — Whately. 

When Aristotle was asked what a man 
could gain by telling a falsehood, he re- 
plied “Never to be credited when he 
speaks the tnith.’^ 

Although the devil be the father of 
lies, he seems, like other great inventors, 
to have lost much of his reputation by 
the continual improvements that have 
been made upon him. — jSiaf/i. 

The telling of a falsehood is like the 
cut of a sabre; for though the wound 
may heal, the scar of it will remain. — 
Saadi. 

Falsehood is so easy, truth so difficult! 
Examine your words well and you will 
find that even when you have no motive 
to be false it is very hard to say the 
exact truth, even about your own imme- 
diate feelings — ^much harder than to say 
something fine about them which is not 
the exact truth. — George Eliot. 

Not the least misfortune in a prom- 
inent falsehood is the fact that tradition 
is apt to repeat it for truth. — H. Ballou. 

Falsehood, like poison, will generally 
be rejected when administered alone; 
but when blended with wholesome in- 
gredients, may be swallowed im- 
perceived. — W hately. 

0, what a goodly outside falsehood 
hath ; a goodly apple rotten at the 
heart ! — Shakespeare. 

^ Falsehood has an infinity of combina- 
tions, but truth has only one mode of 
being. — Rousseau. 

Do not let us lie at all. Do not think 
of one falsity as harmless, and another 
as slight, and another as unintended. 
Cast them all aside; they may be light 
and accidental, but they are ugly soot 
from the smoke of the pit, and it is bet- 
ter that our hearts should be swept clean 
of them, without one care as to which 
is largest or blackest.— iSwsfczn. 

Eound dealing is the honor of man^s 
nature; and a mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in gold and silver, which may 
make the metal work the better, but it 
embaseth it. — Bacon. 

Nothing gives such a blow to friend- 
ship as detecting another in an untruth. 


—It strikes at the root of our confidence 
ever after. — Hazlitt. 

Falsehood often lurks upon the tongue, 
of him, who, by self-praise, seeks to en- 
hance his value in the eyes of others. — 
G. J. Bennett. 

Let falsehood be a stranger to thy 
lips.— Shame on the policy that first be- 
gan to tamper with the heart, to hide its 
thoughts. — ^And doubly shame on that 
inglorious tongue that sold its honesty, 
and told a lie. — Havard. 

Half a fact is a whole falsehood. — ^He 
who gives the truth a false coloring by 
his false manner of telling it, is the worse 
of liars. — E. L. Magoon. 

Every lie, great or small, is the brink 
of a precipice, the depth of which noth- 
ing but Omniscience can fathom. — C. 
Reade. 

This above all; to thine own self be 
true; and it must follow, as the night 
the day, thou canst not then be false 
to any man. — Shakespeare. 

FAME. — What is fame? — ^The advan- 
tage of being known by people of whom 
you yourself know nothing, and for 
whom you care as little. — Stanislaus. 

The way to fame is like the way to 
heaven, through much tribulation.— 
Sterne. 

Fame, to the ambitious, is like salt 
water to the thirsty — ^the more one gets, 
the more he wants. — Ebers. 

Human life is too short to recompense 
the cares which attend the most private 
condition: therefore it is, that our souls 
are made, as it were, too big for it; 
and extend themselves in the prospect 
of a longer existence, in good fame, and 
memory of worthy actions, after our de- 
cease. — Steele. 

Fame is no sure test of merit, but only 
a probability of such, it is an accident, 
not a property of man. — Carlyle. 

That fame is the universal passion is 
by nothing more discovered than by 
epitaphs. The generality of mankind are 
not content to sink ingloriously into the 
grave, but wish to be paid that tribute 
after their deaths, which in many cases 
may not be due to the virtues of their 
lives. — Kett. 

Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds. — 
Socrates. 

I courted fame but as a spur to brave 
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and honest deeds; who despises fame 
wil soon renounce the virtues that de- 
serve it. — Mallet. 

Of present fame think little, and of fu- 
ture less; the praises that we receive 
after we are buried, like the flowers that 
are strewed over our grave, may be 
gratifying to the living, but they are 
nothing to the dead; the dead are gone, 
either to a place where they hear them 
not, or where, if they do, they will 
despise them. — Colton, 

There is not in the world so toilsome 
a trade as the pursuit of fame : life con- 
cludes before you have so much as 
sketched your work. — Bruyere, 

He that pursues fame with just claims, 
trusts his happiness to the winds; but 
he that endeavors after it by false merit, 
has to fear, not only the violence of the 
storm, but the leaks of his vessel. — 
Johnson, 

The temple of fame stands upon the 
grave ; the flame upon its altars is 
kindled from the ashes of the dead. — 
Hazlitt, 

It often happens that those of whom 
we speak least on earth are best known 
in heaven. — Caussin, 

Men think highly of those who rise 
rapidly in the world, whereas nothing 
rises quicker than dust, straw, and 
feathers. — Hare, 

Fame, like the river, is narrowest 
where it is bred, and broadest afar off. — 
DavenanU 

Much of reputation depends on the 
period in which it rises. — ^In dark pe- 
riods, when talents appear, they shine 
like the sun through a small hole in the 
window-shutter, and the strong beam 
dazzles amid the surrounding gloom.— 
open the shutter, and the general diftu- 
sion of light attracts no notice.— 
pole. 

Few people make much noise after 
their deaths who did not do so while 
living . — H azlitt. 

Let us satisfy our own consciences, 
and trouble not ourselves by looking 
for fame. If we deserve it, we shall at- 
tain it: if we deserve it not we cannot 
force it. The praise bad actions obtain 
dies soon away; if good deeds are at 
first unworthily received, they are after- 


ward more properly appreciated. — 
iieneca. 

Our admiration of a famous man less- 
ens upon our nearer acquaintance with 
him ; and we seldom hear of a celebrated 
person without a catalogue of some of 
his weaknesses and infirmities. — Addison, 

Even the best things are not equal to 
them fame. — Thoreau. 

An earthly immortality belongs to a 
great and good character. — History em- 
balms it; it lives in i<3 moral influence, 
in its authority, in its example, in the 
memory of its words and deeds. — B, 
Everett. 

A man who cannot win fame in his 
own age, will have a very small chance 
of winning it from posterity. — ^There 
may be some half dozen exceptions to 
this truth among mjTiads that attest it ; 
but what man of common sense woula 
invest any large amount of hope in sa 
unpromising a lottery? — Bulwer. 

It is the penalty of fame that a man 
must ever keep rising. — ^“Get a reputa- 
tion, and then go to bed,” is the ab- 
surdest of all maxims. — Keep up a 
reputation or go to bed ” would be 
nearer the truth. — E, H, Chapin. 

What a heavy burden is a name that 
has too soon become famous. — Voltaire. 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but 
little attention to the living, but be- 
dizens the dead, furnishes out their 
funerals, and follows them to the grave. 
— Colton. 

Worldly fame is but a breath of wind 
that blows now this way, and now that, 
and changes name as it changes direc- 
tion.— 

In fame’s temple there is always to be 
found a niche for rich dunces, importu- 
nate scoundrels, or successful butchers of 
the human race. — Zimmerman. 

I am not covetous for gold; but if it 
be a sin to covet honor, I am the most 
offending soul alive. — Shakespeare. 

Fame is a flower upon a dead man’s 
heart. — Motherwell, 

Fame — a few words upon a tomb- 
stone, and the truth of those not to be 
depended on.^Bovee. 

If fame is only to come after death, I 
am in no huriy for it. — Martial, 

As the pearl ripens in the obscurity 
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of its shell, so ripens in the tomb all 
the fame that is truly precious.— 

Suppose your candidate for fame pur- 
sues um*emittingly the object of his love, 
through every difficulty and over every 
obstacle, till at last he overtakes her 
ladyship, and is permitted to kiss the 
hem of her garment on mount immor- 
tality, what will the dear-bought damsel 
boot him? If he take her to his bosom, 
she has no flesh and blood to warm it. 
If he taste of her lip, there is no more 
nectar in it than there are sunbeams in 
a cucumber. — Every rascal who has been 
bold and fearless enough, Nimrod, 
Cataline, and Tom Paine, all have had 
a smack at her before him: They have 
all more or less become famous, and 
will be remembered much longer than 
better men.— DameZ Webster, 

Milton neither aspired^ to present 
fame, nor even expected it. — His high 
ambition was (to use his own words), 
“To leave something so written, to after 
ageSj that they should not willingly let 
it die.” — ^And Cato finally observed, he 
would much rather posterity should ask 
why no statues were erected to him, 
than why they were. — Colton, 

Those who despise fame seldom de- 
serve it. — We are apt to undervalue the 
purchase we cannot reach, to conceal 
our poverty the better. — ^It is a spark 
that kindles upon the best fuel, and 
bums brightest in the bravest breast. — 
Jeremy Collier, 

It is an indiscreet and troublesome 
ambition that cares so much about 
fame; about what the world says of us; 
to be always looking in the faces of 
others for approval ; to be always 
anxious about the effect of what we do 
or say; to be always shouting to hear 
ihe echoes of our own voices. — Long- 
jellow. 

Good fame is like fire ; when you have 
kindled you may easily preserve it; but 
if you extin^ish it, you will not easily 
kindle it again. — Bacon, 

He who would acquire fame must not 
show himself afraid of censure. — ^The 
dread of censure is the death of genius. 
— Simms, 

INIen’s fame is like their hair, which 
grows after they are dead, and with just 
as little use to them. — Villiers. 

Fame is a revenue payable only to 


our ghosts; and to deny ourselves all 
l>resent satisfaction, or to expose our- 
selves to so much hazard for this, were 
as great madness as to starve ourselves 
or fight desperately for food to be laid 
on our tombs after our death. — Mac- 
kenzie. 

Common fame is the only liar that 
deserves to have some respect.— Though 
she tells many an untruth, she often hits 
right, and most especially when she 
speaks ill of men. — Saville, 

Of all the possessions of this life fame 
is the noblest: when the body has sunk 
into the dust the great name still lives. 
— Schiller, 

To get a name can happen but to few: 
it is one of the few things that cannot 
be bought. — ^It is the free gift of man- 
kind, which must be deserved before it 
will be granted, and is at last unwillingly 
bestowed. — Johnson. 

Time has a doomsday book, on whose 
pages he is continually recording illus- 
trious names. — ^But as often as a new 
name is written there, an old one dis- 
appears.— Only a few stand in illumi- 
nated characters never to be effaced. — 
Longfellow. 

Only the actions of the just smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust. — Shirley, 

Men’s evil manners live in brass; their 
virtues we write in water.— /5/iafcespearc. 

No true and permanent fame can be 
founded except in labors which promote 
the happiness of mankind . — Charles 
Sumner, 

FAMILIARITY.— All objects lose by 
too familiar a view. — Dryden. 

Make not thy friends too cheap to 
thee, nor thyself to thy friend, — Puller, 

Though familiarity may not breed 
contempt, it takes off the edge of ad- 
miration . — H azlitt. 

The confidant of my vices is my 
master, though he were my valet. — 
Goethe. 

Vice is a monster of such frightful 
mien as to be hated, needs but to be 
seen; but seen too oft, familiar with her 
face, we first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace. — Pope, 

Be not too familiar with thy servants. 
— ^At first it may beget love, but in the 
end it will breed contempt. — Fuller. ^ 
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Pamiiiarities are the aphides that im- 
perceptibly suck out the juices intended 
for the germ of love.— i/ondor. 

When a man becomes familiar with 
his goddess, she quickly sinks into a 
woman. — Addison, 

FAMILY. — The family was ordained 
of God that children might be trained 
up for himself ; it was before the church, 
or rather the first form of the church on 
earth. 

Civilization varies with the family, 
and the family with civilization.— Its 
highest and most complete realization is 
found where enlightened Christianity 
prevails; where woman is exalted to her 
true and lofty place as equal with the 
man; where husband and wife are one 
in honor, influence, and affection, and 
where children are a common bond of 
care and love. — ^This is the idea of a 
perfect family. — Aikman. 

Happy are the families where the gov- 
ernment of parents is the reign of af- 
fection, and obedience of the children 
the submission of love. 

If I might control the literature of the 
household, I would guarantee the well- 
being of the church and state.— Bacou. 

If God has taught us all truth in 
teaching us to love, then he has given 
us an interpretation of our whole duty 
to our households. — ^We are not bom as 
the partridge in the wood, or the ostrich 
of the desert, to be scattered every- 
where; but we are to be grouped to- 
gether, and brooded by love, and reared 
day by day in that first of churches, 
tibe family.— W. Beecher, 

As are families, so is society.— If well 
ordered, well instructed, and well gov- 
erned, they are the springs from which 
go forth the streams of national great- 
ness and prosperity — of civil order and 
public happiness.— TAai/er, 

The ties of family and of country were 
never intended to circumscribe the soul. 
—If allowed to become exclusive, en- 
grossing, clanni^, so as to shut out the 
general claims of the human race, the 
highest end of Providence is frustrated, 
and home, instead of being the nursery, 
becomes the grave of the heart.— 
ninp. 

A happy family is but an earlier 
heaven. — Bowring. 


A house without a roof would scarcely 
be a more different home, than a family 
unsheltered by God*s friendship, and the 
sense of being always rested in His provi- 
dential care and guidance . — Horace 
Bushnell, 

" The last word ” is the most danger- 
ous of infernal machines, and the hus- 
band and wife should no more fight to 
get it than they would struggle for the 
possession of a lighted bombshell. — 
Douglas Jerrold. 

"A family without government,” says 
Matthew Henry, ** is like a house with- 
out a roof, exposed to every wind that 
blows.”— He might better have said, 
like a house in flames, a scene of con- 
fusion, and commonly too hot to live 
in. 

Woman is the salvation or the de- 
struction of the family.— She carries its 
destiny in the folds of her mantle. — 
Amiel. 

PAN ATIC IS M. — Fanaticism is the 
child of false zeal and superstition, the 
father of intolerance and persecution. — 
Fletcher. 

What is fanaticism to-day is the fash- 
ionable creed to-moirow, and trite as the 
multiplication table a week after. — Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

Fanaticism is such an overwhelming 
impression of the ideas relating to the 
future world as disqualifies for the duties 
of this.— Bobert Hall. 

The downright fanatic is nearer to the 
heart of things than the cool and slip- 
pery disputant.— B. H. Chapin. 

Fanaticism, the false fire of an over- 
heated mmd.—Cowper, 

Everybody knows that fanaticism is 
religion caricatured, and yet, with many, 
contempt of fanaticism is regarded as^ a 
sign of hostility to religion. — E. P, Whip- 
ple. 

The blind fanaticism of one foolish 
honest man may cause more evil than 
the united efforts of twenty rogues.— 
Grimm. 

The weakness of human nature has 
always appeared in times of great re- 
vivals of religion, by a disposition to 
run into extremes, especially in these 
three things: enthusiasm, superstition, 
and intemperate aeal . — Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 
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' Fanatic faith, once wedded fast to 
some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 
— Moore. 

Of all things wisdom is the most tei> 
rified with epidemical fanaticism, be- 
cause, of all enemies, it is that against 
which she is the least able to furnish 
any kind of resource. — Burke, 

We often excuse our own want of 
philanthropy by giving the name of 
fanaticism to the more ardent zeal of 
others.— Longfellow. 

FANCY.— Fancy rules over two thirds 
of the universe, the past and future, 
while reality is confined to the present. 
—Richter. 

Fancy and humor, early and constantly 
indulged, may expect an old age overrun 
with follies. — WatU. 

Most marvellous and enviable is that 
fecundity of fancy which can adorn 
whatever it touches, which can invest 
naked fact and dry reasoning with un- 
looked for beauty, make flowers bloom 
even on the brow of the precipice, and 
turn even the rock itself into moss and 
lichens.— This faculty is most important 
for the vivid and attractive exhibition 
of truth to the minds of men. — Fuller, 

Fancy has an extensive influence in 
morals.— Some of the most powerful and 
dangerous feelings, as ambition and envy, 
derive their principal nourishment from 
a source so trivial. — ^Its effects on the 
common affairs of life is greater than 
might be supposed. — Naked reality 
would scarcely keep the world in motion. 
— Chlow. 

Fancy, when once brought into reli- 
gion, knows not where to stop.— it is Ife 
|one of those fiends in old stories which 
any one could raise, but which, when 
raised, could never be kept within the 
magic ehcle.—Whately, 

Every fancy that we would substitute 
for a reality, is, if we saw aright, and 
saw the whole, not only false, but every 
way less beautiful and excellent than 
that which we sacrifice to it. — J. Sterling. 

FAREWELL. — ^In that fatal word, — 
howe’er we promise, hope, believe, there 
breathes despair.— Byron. 

I never spoke that word “farewell,” 
but with an utterance faint and broken ; 

‘ yearning for the time when 


it should never more be spoken. — Caro- 
line Bowles, 

That bitter word, which closed all 
earthly friendships, and finished every 
feast of love — farewell! — Pollok. 

Pass-word of memory — of by-gone 
days— thou everlasting epitaph — is there 
a land in which thou hast no dwelling 
place? — There is, O God, a world where 
human lips may say “ Farewell I ” no 
more! 

Like some low and mournful spell, we 
whisper ^ that sad word, “ farewell.” — P. 
Benjamin, 

FASHION.— (See “Custom.”) 

It is the rule of rules, and the general 
law of all laws, that every person should 
observe the fashions of the place where 
he is. — Montaigne, 

Fashion is the science of appearances, 
and it inspires one with the desire to 
seem rather than to be. — E. H, Chapin. 

Every generation laughs at the old 
fashions, but follows religiously the new. 
— Thoreau. 

Fashion is, for the most part, nothing 
but the ostentation of riches. — Locke. 

Without depth of thought, or earnest- 
ness of feeling, or strength of purpose, 
living an unreal life, sacrificing sub- 
stance to show, substituting the ficti- 
tious for the natural, mistaking a crowd 
for society, finding its chief pleasure in 
ridicule, and exhausting its ingenuity in 
expedients for killing time, fashion is 
among the last influences under which a 
human being who respects himself, or 
who comprehends the great end of life, 
would desire to be placed. — Channing. 

A fop of fashion is the mercer's 
friend, the tailor’s fool, and his own foe. 
— Lavater. 

Change of fashions is the tax which 
industry imposes on the vanity of tho 
rich. — Cham fort . 

Fashion is gentility running away from 
vulgarity, and afraid of being overtaken 
by it. — ^It is a sign the two things are 
not far asunder. — Haditt. 

Fashion is a word which knaves and 
fools may use to excuse their knavery 
and folly. — Churchill. 

The mere leader of fashion has no 
genuine claim to supremacy; at least, no 
abiding assurance of it. He has em- 
broidered his title upon his waistcoat. 
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and carries liis worth in his watch chain; 
and if he is allowed any real precedence 
for this, it is almost a moral swindle — 
way of obtaining goods under false pre- 
tences. — E. H, Chapin. 

Fashion is a tyrant from which nothing 
frees us. — ^We must suit ourselves to its 
fantastic tastes. — ^But being compelled 
to live under its foolish laws, the wise 
man is never the first to follow, nor tlie 
last to keep them. — Pascal. 

Fashion seldom interferes with nature 
without diminishing her grace and effi- 
ciency. — Tuckerman. 

Thus grows up fashion, an equivocal 
semblance; the most puissant, the most 
fantastic and frivolous, the most feared 
and followed, and which morals and vio- 
lence assault in vain. — Emerson. 

The fashion doth wear out more ap- 
parel the man. — Shakespeare. 

He alone is a man, who can resist the 
genius of the age, the tone of fashion, 
with vigorous simplicity and modest 
courage. — Lavater. 

Avoid singularity.— There may often 
be less vanity in following the new 
modes, than in adhering to the old ones. 
— ^It is true that the foolish invent them, 
but the wise may conform to, instead of 
contradicting them. — Joubert. 

Those who seem to lead the public 
taste, are, in general, merely outrunning 
it in the direction it is spontaneously 
pursuing . — M acaulay. 

Fashion is only the attempt to r^lize 
art in living forms and social inter- 
course. — 0. W. Holmes. 

Fashion is the great governor of the 
world. — ^It presides not only in matters of 
dress and amusement, but in law, physic, 
politics, religion, and all other things of 
the gravest kind. — ^Indeed, the wisest men 
would be puzzled to give any better rea- 
son why particular forms in all these 
have been at certain times universally 
received, and at other times universally 
rejected, than that they were in, or out 
of fashion. — Fielding. 

It is as absurd to suppose that every- 
thing fasliionable is bad, as it would be 
to suppose that eveiything unfashionable 
is go-od. — Momerie. 

To be happy is of far less consequence 
to the worshippers of fashion than to 
appear so; even pleasure hself they sac- 


rifice to parade, and enjoyment to osten* 
tation. — Colton. 

Fashion must be forever new, or she 
becomes insipid. — J. R. Lowell. 

Cast an eye on the gay and fashion- 
able world, and what see we for the most 
part, but a set of querulous, emaciated, 
fluttering fantastical beings, worn out in 
the keen pursuit of pleasure — creatures 
that know, own, condemn, deplore, and 
yet pursue their own infelicity? The 
decayed monuments of error ! The thin 
remains of what is called delight ! — 
Young, 

We should conform to the manners of 
the greater number, and so behave as 
not to^ draw attention to ourselves.— Ex- 
cess either way shocks, and every wise 
man should attend to this in his dress 
as well as language ; never be affected in 
anything, but follow, without being in 
too great haste, the changes of fashion. — 
Moliere. 

Be not too early in the fashion, nor 
too long out of it; nor at any time in 
the extremes of it.— Lauater. 

Custom is the law of one description 
of fools, and fashion of another; but the 
two parties often clash, for precedent is 
the legislator of the first, and novelty 
of the last! — Colton. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS.— Fastidiousness 
is only another form of egotism ; and all 
men who know not where to look for 
truth, save in the narrow well of self, 
will find their own image at the bottom, 
and mistake it for what they are seeking. 
— R, Lowell. 

Fastidiousness is the envelope of in- 
delicacy 

Like other spurious things, fastidious- 
ness is often inconsistent with itself, the 
coarsest things are done, and the cruel- 
est things said by the most fastidious 
people. — Mrs. Kirkland. 

FATE. — There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
Shakespeare. 

Fate is not the ruler, but the servant 
of Providence.— Bidifjcr. 

What must be shall be ; and that which 
is a necessity to him that struggles, k 
little more fiian choice to him that is 
willing. — Seneca. 

All things are by fate, but poor blind 
man sees but a part of the chain, the 
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nearest link, his eyes not reaching to 
that equal beam which poises all above. 
— Dryden. 

Whatever may happen to thee, it was 
prepared for thee from all eternity; and 
the implication of causes was, from eter- 
nity, spinning the thread of thy being, 
and of that which is incident to it. — 
Marcus Antoninus, 

God oveiTules all mutinous accidents, 
brings them under his laws of fate, and 
makes them all serviceable to his pur- 
pose . — Marcus Antoninus, 

'^Whosoever quarrels with his fate 
does not understand it,” says Bettine; 
and among all her sayings she spoke none 
wiser. — Mrs, L. M, Child, 

Heaven from all creatures hides the 
book of fate.— MaA-espeare 
If jmu believe in fate, believe in it, 
at least, for your good,— Emerson, 

Fate is the friend of the good, the 
guide of the wise, the tyrant of the fool- 
ish, the enemy of the bad. — W, R, Alger, 
A strict belief in fate is the worst kind 
of slaveiy; on the other hand there is 
comfort in the thought that God will be 
moved by our prayers. — Epicurus, 
Thought presides over all.— Fate, that 
dead phantom, shall vanish from action, 
and providence alone be visible in 
heaven and on earth. — Buhver, 

All things are ordered by God, but his 
providence takes in our free agency, as 
well as his own sovereignty . — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

All is created and goes according to 
order, yet o^er our lifetime rules an un- 
certain fate. — Goethe. 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 
that our devices still are overthrown; 
our thoughts are ours, their ends none of 
our own. — Shakespeare, 

Fate! there is no fate. — Between the 
thought and the success God is the only 
agent.— BwZirer. 

FAULTS,— (See 'Tmpeefections.”) 

He will be immortal who liveth till he 
be stoned by one without fault.— FuZZer. 

If the best man’s faults were written 
on his forehead, he would draw his hat 
over his oyes,— Gray, 

We should correct our own faults by 
seeing how uncomely they appear in 
others. — Beaumont, 


This I always religiously observed, as 
a rule, never to chide my husband before 
company nor to prattle abroad of mis- 
carriages at home. What passes between 
two people is much easier made up than 
when once it has taken air. 

We confess small faults, in order to in- 
sinuate that we have no great ones. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

You will find it less easy to uproot 
faults, than to choke them by gaining 
virtues. — Ruskin. 

No one sees the wallet on his own 
back, though every one carries two packs, 
one before, stuffed with the faults of his 
neighbors; the other behind, filled with 
his own . — Old Proverb. 

To reprove small faults with undue 
vehemence, is as absurd as if a man 
should take a great hammer to kill a fly 
on his friend’s forehead. — Anon. 

People are commonly so employed in 
pointing out faults in those before them, 
as to forget that some behind may at 
the same time be descanting on their 
own. — Dilwyn. 

It is not so much the being exempt 
from faults, as having overcome them, 
that is an advantage to us; it being with 
the follies of the mind as with the weeds 
of a field, which if destroyed and con- 
sumed upon the place of their birth, en- 
rich and improve it more than if none 
had ever sprung there. — Pope, 

If thou wouldst bear thy neighbor’s 
faults, cast thine eyes upon thine own. 
— Molinos. 

He who exhibits no faults is a fool or 
a hypocrite whom we should distrust. — 
Joubert, 

We easily forget our faults when they 
are known only to ourselves. — Rochefou- 
cauld, 

Observe your enemies for they first 
find out your faults. — Aniisthenes. 

If we were faultless we should not be 
so much annoyed by the defects of those 
with whom we associate. — F melon. 

Every one is eagle-eyed to see an- 
other’s faults and dSormity.— Dr^/den. 

To acknowledge our faults when we 
are blamed, is modesty; to discover them 
to one^s friends, in ingenuousness, is con- 
fidence; but to proclaim them to the 
world, if one does not take care, is pride. 
— Confirms, 
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Endeavor to be alway*’ patient of the 
faults and imperfections of others; for 
thou hast many faults and imperfections 
of thine own that require forbearance. 
If thou art not able to make thyself that 
which thou wishest, how canst thou ex- 
pect to mold another in conformity to 
rhy will ? — Thomas a Kempis. 

The wise man has his foibles as well 
as the fool. — Those of the one are known 
to himself, and concealed from the 
world; while those of the other are 
known to the world, and concealed from 
himself. — J, Mason. 

Think of your own faults the first part 
of the night when you are awake, and 
of the faults of others the latter part 
of the night when you are asleep.— Chi- 
nese Proverb. 

Men are almost always cruel on their 
neighbors’ faults, and make the over- 
throw of others the badge of their own 
ill-masked virtue . — Sir P. Sidney. 

Faults of the head are punished in this 
world, those of the heart in another; but 
as most of our vices are compound, so 
also is their punishment. — Colton. 

The greatest of faults is to be con- 
scious of none. — Carlyle. 

If you are pleased at finding faults, 
you are displeased at finding perfections. 
— Lavater. 

Bad men excuse their faults; good men 
will leave them.— J5ew Jonson. 

The fault-finder — ^it is his nature’s 
plague to spy into abuses; and oft his 
jealousy shapes faults that are not. — 
Shakespeare. 

Ten thousand of the greatest faults in 
our neighbors are of less consequence to 
us than one of the smallest in ourselves. 
— Whately. 

The lowest people are generally the 
first to find fault with show or equipage; 
especially that of a person lately emerged 
from his obscurity. They never once 
consider that he is breaking the ice for 
themselves. — Shenstone. 

To find fault is easy ; to do better may 
be difficult.— PZw£arc/i. 

FEAR. — Fear is the tax that con- 
science pays to guilt. — Sewell. 

Pear is implanted in us as a preserva- 
tive from evil; but its duty, like that of 
other passions, is not to overbear reason, 
but td assist it. — ^It should not be suf- 


fered to tjTannize in the imagination, 
to raise phantoms of horror, or to beset 
life with supernumerary distresses. — 
Johnson. 

Present fears are less than horrible 
imaginings.— S/iakespecre. 

We often pretend to fear what ■we 
really despise, and more often to despise 
what we really fear.— Coliou. 

Fear guides more to duty than grati- 
tude. — ^For one man who is virtuous 
from the love of virtue, or from the ob- 
ligation he thinks he lies under to the 
giver of all, there are thousands who are 
good only from their apprehension of 
punishment. — Goldsmith. 

In time we hate that which we often 
fear. — Shakespeare. 

God planted fear in the soul as truly 
as he planted hope or courage.— It is a 
kind of bell or gong which rings the 
mind into quick life and avoidance on 
the approach of danger. — ^It is the soul’s 
signal for rallying.— W. Beecher. 

Fear on guilt attends, and deeds of 
darkness; the virtuous breast ne’er 
knows it.— ijauard. 

Fear nothing but what thine industry 
may prevent, and be confident of noth- 
ing but what fortune cannot defeat. — ^It 
is no less folly to fear what cannot be 
avoided than to be secure when there 
is a possibility of preventing . — Quarles 

Fear is the mother of foresight. — E. 
Taylor. 

Nothing is so rash as fear; its counsels 
very rarely put off, whilst they^ are al- 
ways sure to aggravate the evils from 
which it would fly — Burke. 

Fear is more painful to cowardice than 
death to true courage,— Bar P. Sidney. 

All fear is painful, and when it con- 
duces not to safety, is painful without 
use.— Every consideration, therefore, by 
which groundless terrors may be re- 
moved, adds something to human happi- 
ness. — Johnson. 

Good men have the fewest fears. — ^He 
who fears to do wrong has but one great 
fear; he has a thousand who has over- 
come it. — Bovee. 

He who fears being conquered is sure 
of defeat. — Napoleon. 

Early and provident fear is the mother 
of safety.— Pwrfee. 
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Fear manifested invites danger; con- 
cealed cowards insult known ones. — 
Chesterfield, 

It is only the fear of God that can de- 
liver us from the fear of man. — Wither- 
spoon, 

There is great beauty in going through 
life without anxiety or fear. — Half our 
fears are baseless, and the other half 
discreditable. — Bovee, 

There is a virtuous fear which is the 
effect of faith, and a vicious fear which 
IS the product of doubt and distrust. — 
The former leads to hope as relying on 
God, in whom we believe; the latter in- 
clines to despair^ as not relying upon 
God, in whom we do not believe. — ^Per- 
sons of the one character fear to lose 
God; those of the other character fear 
to find him. — Pascal, 

In morals, what begins in fear usually 
ends in wickedness ; in religion, what be- 
gins in fear usually ends in fanaticism. 
Fear, either as a principle or a motive, 
is the beginning or all evil. — Mrs, Jame- 
son, 

Fear is two-fold;, a fear of solicitous 
anxiety, such as makes us let go our 
confidence in God’s providence, and a 
fear of prudential caution, whereby, from 
a due estimate of approaching evil, we 
endeavor our own security. — The former 
is wrong and forbidden; the latter not 
only la^ul, but laudable. — South, 

Desponding fear, of feeble fancies full, 
weak and unmanly, loosens every power, 
— Thomson, 

No one loves the man whom he fears. 
— Aristotle. 

FEASTING.— (See “Hospitalitt.”) 

It is not the quantity of the meat, but 
the cheerfulness of the guests, which 
makes the feast. — Clarendon. 

He who feasts every day, feasts no 
day. — C. Simmons. 

The turnpike road to people’s hearts, 
I find, lies through their mouths, or I 
mistake mankind. — Peter Pindar. 

To pamper the body is a miserable ex- 
pression of kindness and courtesy; the 
most sumptuous repast is “ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul ” — an intel- 
lectual and moral treat.— C. Simmons, 

He that feasts his body with banquets 
and delicate fare, and starves his soul 
for want of spiritual food, is like 


that feasts his slave and starves his wife. 

When I behold a fashionable table set 
out in all its magnificence, I fancy that 
I see gouts and dropsies, fevers and 
lethargies, with other innumerable dis- 
tempers, lying in ambuscade among the 
dishes. Nature delights in the most 
plain and simple diet. Every animal, 
but man, keeps to one dish. Herbs are 
the food of this species, fish of that, and 
flesh of a third. Man falls upon every- 
thing that comes in his way; not the 
smallest fruit or excrescence of the earth, 
scarce a berry or a mushroom can es- 
cape him. — Addison, 

FEELIN GS. — (See ‘^Sensibility.”) 

Our feelings were given us to excite to 
action, and when they end in them- 
selves, they are cherished to no good 
purpose. — Sandjord. 

Feeling in the young precedes phi- 
losophy, and often acts with a better 
and more certain aim. — Carleton. 

Strong feelings do not necessarily 
make a strong character. The strengtli 
of a man is to be measured by the power 
of the feelings he subdues, not by the 
power of those which subdue him. 

Cultivate consideration for the feel- 
ings of other people if you would not 
have your own injured. Those who com- 
plain most of ill-usage are those who 
abuse others the oftenest. 

The last, best fruit which comes to late 
perfection, even in the kindliest soul, 
is, tenderness toward the hard, forbear- 
ance toward the unforbearing, warmth of 
heart toward the cold, philanthropy to- 
ward the misanthropic. — Richter, 

The heart of man is older than his 
head. The first-bom is sensitive, but 
blind — ^his younger brother has a cold, 
but all-comprehensive glance. The blind 
must consent to be led by the clear- 
sighted, if he would avoid falling.— 
Ziegler. 

Some people carry their hearts in their 
heads; very many cany their heads in 
their hearts. The difficulty is to keep 
them apart, and yet both actively work- 
ing together. , 

A word — a look, which at one time 
would make no impression — at another 
time wounds the heart; and like a shaft 
flying with the wind, pierces deep, which., 
with its own natural force, would scarce 
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haye reached the object aimed at. — 
Sterne. 

Every human feeling is greater and 
larger than its exciting cause — a proof, I 
think, that man is designed for a higher 
state of existence. — Coleridge. 

The heart that is soonest awake to the 
flowers is ahva3^s the first to be touched 
by the thorns. — Moore. 

Feelings come and go, like light troops 
following the victory of the present; but 
principles, like troops of the line, are un- 
disturbed and stand fast.-— 

Feeling does not become stronger in 
the religious life by waiting, but by us- 
ing it. — H. Beecher. 

He who looks upon Christ through 
frames and feelings is like one who sees 
the sun on the water, and so sees it 
quivering and moving as the water 
moves. — But he that looks upon him in 
the glass of his word by faith, sees him 
forever the ssime.—Nottidge. 

Thought is deeper than all speech; 
feeling deeper than all thought; soul to 
souls can never teach what unto them- 
selves was taught. — Crauch. 

Feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, 
pour a thousand melodies unheard he- 
fore.— Eopers. 

Our higher feelings move our animal 
nature; and our animal nature, irritated, 
nay call back a semblance of those emo- 
tions; but the whole difference between 
nobleness and baseness lies in the ques- 
tion, whether the feeling begins from be- 
low or above. — F. W. Robertson. 

In religion faith does not spring out of 
feeling, but feeling out of faith. — ^The 
less we feel the more we should trust. — 
We cannot feel right till we have be- 
lieved. — Bonar. 

The heart has often been compared to 
the needle of the compass for its con- 
stancy; has it ever been so for its varia- 
oions? — ^Yet were any man to keep min- 
utes of his feelings from jmuth to age, 
what a table of variations would they 
present — ^how numerous, how diverse, 
how strange! — Hare, 

FICKLENESS. — Fickleness has its 
rise in our experience of the fallacious- 
ness of present pleasure, and in our ig- 
norance of the vanity of that which is 
absent.— Pascal. 


The uncertain glor^^ of sm April day. 
— Shakespeare. 

They are the weakest-minded and the 
hardcst-hearied men that most love 
change . — R uskin . 

Everything bj’" starts, and nothing 
long. — 'Dryden. 

He wears his faith but as the fashion 
of his hat; it ever changes with the next 
block. — Shakespeare . 

A fickle memory^ is bad ; a fickle course 
of conduct is worse; but a fickle heart 
and purposes, worst of all. — C. Simmons. 

FICTION. — Man is a poetical animal 
and delights in fiction. — Hazlitt. 

Fiction allures to the severe task by 
a gayer preface. — ^Embellished truths are 
the illuminated alphabet of larger chil- 
dren. — Wiilmott. 

I have often maintained that fiction 
may be much more instructive than real 
histoIy ^ — John Foster. 

Every fiction that has ever laid strong 
hold on human belief is the mistaken 
image of some great truth. — Maxtineau. 

Fiction is no longer a mere amuse- 
ment; but transcendent genius, accom- 
modating itself to the character of the 
age, has seized upon this province of 
literature, and turned fiction from a toy 
into a mighty engine. — C harming . 

The most influential books and the 
truest in their influence, are works of 
fiction. — They repeat, rearrange, and 
clarify the lessons of life, disengage us 
from ourselves, constrain us to the ac- 
quaintance of others, and show us the 
web of experience, but with a single 
change. — That monstrous, consuming 
ego of ours struck out. — R. L. Stevenson. 

The best histories may sometimes be 
those in which a little of the exaggera- 
tion of fictitious narrative is judiciously 
employed. — Something is lost in accu- 
racy, but much is gained in effect. — The 
fainter lines are neglected, but the great 
characteristic features are imprinted on 
the mind forever. — Macaulay. 

Many works of fiction may be read 
with safety; some even with profit; but 
the constant familiarity, even with such as 
are not exceptionable in themselves,^ re- 
laxes the mind, which needs hardening; 
dissolves the heart, which wants fortify- 
ing; stirs the imagination, which wants 
quieting; irritates the passions, which 
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want calming; and, above all, disinclines 
and disqualifies for active virtues and 
for spiritual exercises. The habitual in- 
dulgence in such reading, is a silent min- 
ing mischief. Though there is no act, 
and no moment, in which any open as- 
sault on the mind is made, yet the con- 
stant habit performs the work of a 
mental atrophy — it produces all the 
symptoms of deca}^; and the danger is 
not less for being more gradual, and 
therefore less suspected. — H, More. 

Fiction is not falsehood, as some seem 
to think. — is rather the fanciful and 
dramatic grouping of real traits around 
imaginaiy scenes or characters. — ^It may 
give false views of men or things, or it 
may, in the hands of a master, more 
truthfully portray life than sober history 
itself , — Tryon Edwards. 

Those who delight in the study of hu- 
man nature, may improve in the knowl- 
edge of it, and in the profitable applica- 
tion of it by the perusal of the best 
selected fictions. — Whately. 

FIDE LIT Y,~Nothing is more noble, 
nothing more venerable than fidelity, — 
Faithfulness and truth are the most sa- 
cred excellences and endowments of the 
human mind. — Cicero. 

Fidelity is the sister of justice.— i?or- 
ace. 

His words are bonds; his oaths are 
oracles; his heart is as far from fraud 
as heaven from earth, — Shakespeare. 

It goes far toward making a man 
faithful to let him understand that you 
think him so; and he that does but 
suspect I wdll deceive him, gives me a 
sort of right to do it. — Seneca. 

Trust reposed in noble natures obliges 
them the more.— 

The way to fill a large sphere is to 
glorify a small one. There is no large 
sphere; you are your sphere; the man 
regenerate and consecrated is the lordli- 
est thing on earth, because he makes 
himself so . — Edward BraisUn. 

I am constant as the Northern star, of 
whose true-fixed and resting quality there 
is no fellow in the firmament, — Shake- 
speare. 

Fidelity is seven-tenths of business 
success. — Parton. 

Faithful found among the faithless, 
his loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal, 


nor number, nor example with him 
wrought to swerve from truth, or change 
his constant mind. — Milton. 

0 Heaven ! were man but constant, he 
were perfect; that one error fills him 
wi^ faults. — Shakespeare. 

To God, thy country, and thy friend 
be true, then thoult ne’er be false to 
any one. — Vaughan. 

FIRMNESS. — ^Firmness of purpose is 
one of the most necessary sinews of 
character, and one of the best instru- 
ments of success. — Without it genius 
wastes its efforts in a maze of inconsist- 
encies. — Chesterfield. 

When firmness is sufficient, rashness is 
imnecessary. — Napoleon. 

The firm, without pliancy, and the 
pliant, ^ without firmness, resemble ves- 
sels without water, and water without 
vessels.— La?Ja^er. 

The greatest firmness is the greatest 
mercy. — Longfellow. 

1 know no real worth but that tran- 
quil firmness which meets dangers by 
duty, and braves them without rashness. 
— Stanislaus. 

Steadfastness is a noble quality, but, 
unguided by knowledge or humility, it 
becomes rashness, or obstinacy. — Swartz. 
^ Firmness, both in suffering and exer- 
tion, is a character which I would wish 
to possess. — have always despised the 
whining yelp of complaint, and the cow- 
ardly feeble resolve. — Burns. 

It is only persons of firmness that can 
have real gentleness. — Those who ap- 
pear gentle are, in general, only a weak 
character, which easily changes into as- 
perity .—E ochefoucauld. 

That profound firmness which enables 
a man to regard difficulties but as evils 
to be surmounted, no matter what shape 
they may assume. — Cockton. 

The purpose firm is equal to the deed. 
— Young. 

FLATTERY. — Men. find it more easy 
to flatter than to praise. — Richter. 

Of all wild beasts preserve me from 
a tyrant; and of all tame, from a flat- 
terer. — Ben Jonson. 

The art of flatterers is to take advan- 
tage of the foibles of the great, to foster 
their errors, and never to give advice 
which may annoy. — Moliere. 
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If we would not flatter ourselves, th3 
flattery of others could not harm us. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

Flatterers are the worst kind of trai- 
tors for they will strengthen thy imper- 
fections, eneourage thee in all evils, 
con-ect thee in nothing, but so shadow 
and paint all thy vices and follies as 
thou shalt never, their will, discern 
good from evil, or vice from virtue. — 
Sir W. Raleigh. 

Flattery corrupts both the receiver and 
the giver; and adulation is not of more 
service to the people than to kings. — 
Burke. 

There is an oblique way of reproof, 
which takes off the shai*pness of it, and 
an address in flattery, which makes it 
agreeable, though never so gross; but of 
all flatterers, the most skilful is he who 
can do what you like, without saying 
anything which argues he does it for your 
sake. — Pope. 

He that is much flattered soon learns 
to flatter himself. — We are commonly 
taught our duty by fear or shame, but 
how can they act upon a man who hears 
nothing but his own praises? — Johnson. 

Deference before company is the gen- 
teelest kind of flattery. The flattery of 
epistles affects one less, as they cannot 
be shown without an appearance of van- 
ity. Flattery^ of the verbal kind is gross. 
In short, applause is of too coarse a 
nature to be swallowed in the gross, 
though the extract of tincture be ever 
so agreeable. — Shenstone. 

To be flattered is grateful, even when 
we know that our praises are not be- 
lieved by those who pronounce them; 
for they prove at least our power, and 
show that our favor is valued, since it 
is purchased by the meanness of false- 
hood. — Johnson. 

Flattery is never so agreeable as to 
our blind side; commend a fool for his 
wit, or a knave for his honesty, and they 
will receive you into their bosom. — 
Fielding. 

Flattery, though a base coin, is the 
necessaiy pocket-money at court ; where, 
by custom and consent, it has obtained 
such a currency, that it is no longer a 
fraudulent, but a legal payment. — 
Chesterfield. 

Know thyself, thine evil as well as 
thy good, and flatterj- shall not harm 


thee; her speech shall be a warning, a 
humbling, and a guide ; for wherein thou 
lackest most, there chiefly will thy syco- 
phant commend thee. — Tupper. 

Xo man flatters the woman he truly 
loves, — Tuckcrman. 

Adulation is the death of virtue. — Who 
flatters, is, of all mankind, the lowest, 
save he who courts the flattery '- — H 
More. 

You play the spaniel, and think with 
wagging of your tongue to win me. — 
Shakespeare. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill- 
manners as flattery. If j^ou flatter all 
the company, you please none; if you 
flatter only one or two, you affront the 
rest. — Swift. 

Flattery is a base coin which gains 
currency only from our vanity. — Roche-- 
foucauld. 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery. — 
Cotton. 

It is better to fall among crows than 
flatterers; for those devour only the 
dead — ^these the living. — Antisthenes. 

We sometimes think we hate flattery, 
when we only hate the manner in which 
we have been flattered. — Rochejoucauld. 

Some there are who profess to despise 
all flattery^ but even these are, never- 
theless, to be flattered, by being told that 
they^ do despise it. — Colton. 

The rich man despises those who flat- 
ter him too much, and hates those who 
do not flatter him at all. — Talleyrand. 

A death-bed flattery is the worst of 
treacheries. Ceremonies of mode and 
compliment are mightily out of season 
when life and salvation come to be at 
stake. — VEstrange. 

There is scarcely any man, how much 
soever he may despise the character of 
a flatterer, but will condescend in the 
meanest manner to flatter himself. — 
Fielding. 

Allow no man to be so free with you 
as to praise you to your face.— Your 
vanity, by this means, will want its food, 
but at the same time your passion for 
esteem will be more fully gratified; men 
will praise you in their actions; where 
you now receive one compliment, you 
will then receive twenty civilities.— 
Steele. 
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The lie that flatters I abhor the most. 
— Cowper, 

There is no detraction worse than to 
over-praise a man; for if his worth prove 
short of what report doth speak of him, 
his own actions are ever giving the lie 
to his honor. — Fcltham. 

There is no tongue that flatters like a 
lover’s; and yet in the exaggeration of 
his feelings, flattery seems to him com- 
monplace . — Bulioer. 

There is no flattery so adroit or effec- 
tual as that of implicit assent. — Hazlitt. 

Flatterers are the worst kind of ene- 
mies. — Tacitus, 

The most skilful flattery is to let a 
person talk on, and be a listener. — Ad-- 
dison. 

The most subtle flattery a woman can 
receive is that conveyed by actions, not 
by words. — Mad. Neckar. 

Self-love is the greatest of flatterers. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

A fool flatters himself; the wise man 
flatters the fool. — Bulwer. 

It is a dangerous crisis when a proud 
heart meets with flattering lips. — Flavel. 

When flatterers meet the devil goes to 
dinner . — De Foe. 

We love flatteiy, even when we see 
through it, and are not deceived by it, 
for it shows that we are of importance 
enough to be courted. — Emerson. 

Adroit observers will find that some 
who affect to^ dislike flattery may yet be 
flattered indirectly by a well-seasoned 
abuse and ridicule of their rivals. — Col- 
ton. 

It has well been said that the arch- 
flatterer, with whom all petty flatterers 
have intelligence, is a man’s self. — Bacon. 

Flattery is often a traffic of mutual 
meanness, where, although both parties 
intend deception, neither are deceived. — 
Colton. 

The only benefit of flattery is that by 
hearing what we are not, we may be 
instructed what we ought to be.— 

Tis an old maxim in the schools, that 
flattery is the food of fools.— Yet now 
and then your men of wit will conde- 
scend to take a hit.-— Smft. 

FLOWERS. — Flowers are God’s 
thoughts of beauty taking form to glad- 
den mortal gaze. 


Lovely flowers are the smiles of God’s 
goodness. — Wilberforcc. 

Flowers are the sweetest things that 
God ever made and forgot to put a soul 
into. — //. W. Beecher, 

What a desolate place would be a 
world without flowers? — It would be a 
face without a smile; a feast without a 
welcome. — ^Are net flowers the stars of 
the earth? — And arc not our stars the 
flowers of heaven? — Mrs. Balfour. 

To me the meanest flower that blow^i 
can give thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears. — W ordsworth. 

What a pity flowers can utter no 
sound? — A singing rose, a whispering vio- 
let, a murmuring honeysuckle, — oh, what 
a rare and exquisite miracle would these 
be! — 11. W. Beecher. 

The flowers are nature’s jewels, with 
whose wealth she decks her summer 
beauty. — Croly. 

The instinctive and universal taste of 
mankind selects flowers for the expres- 
sion of its finest S3"mpathies, their beaufj* 
and fleetingness serving to make them 
the most fitting symbols of those deli- 
cate sentiments for which language seems 
almost too gross a incdiiim. — Hillard. 

Flowers ai*e love’s truest language. — 
P. Benjamin. 

^ To analyze the charms of flowers is 
like dissecting music; it is one of those 
things which it is far better to enjoy, 
than to attempt fully to understand. — 
Tuckerman. 

In eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
and tell in a garland their loves aud 
cares. — Perdval. 

How the universal heart of man blesses 
flowers! — They are wreathed round the 
cradle, the marriage altar, and the tomb. 
— They should deck the brow of the 
jmuthful bride, for they are in them- 
selves a lovely type of marriage. — The.v 
should twine round the tomb, for their 
perpetually renewed beautj^ is a symbol 
of the resurrection. — They should fes- 
toon the altar, for their fragrance and 
beauty ascend in perpetual worship be- 
fore the most high. — Mrs. L. M. Child. 
^ It is with flowers as with moral quali- 
ties; the bright are sometimes poison- 
ous, but I believe never the sweet. — 
Hc^e. 

Your voiceless lips, 0, flowers, are 
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living preachers — each cup a pulpit, and 
each leaf a book- — Horace Smith. 

StSLTS of earth, these golden flowers; 
emblems of our own great reiurrection ; 
emblems of the bright and better land. 
— Longjellow. 

Everj’- rose is an autograph from the 
hand of God on his world about us.— -He 
has inscribed his thoughts in these mar- 
vellous hieroglyphics which sense and 
science have, these many thousand years, 
been seeking to understand. — Theodore 
Parker. 

A passion for flowers, is, I think, the 
only one which long sickness leaves im- 
touched with its chilling influence. — Mrs. 
Hemans. 

To cultivate a garden is to walk with 
God. — Bovee. 

There is not the least flower but seems 
to hold up its head and to look pieas- 
antl3% in the secret sense of the goodness 
of its heavenly MakewSouth. 

Flowers are God s thoughts of beauty, 
taking form to gladden mortal gaze; — 
bright gems of earth, in which, per- 
chance, we see what Eden was — ^what 
Paradise may be! 

FOLLY. — ^Folljj' consists in drawing of 
false conclusions from just principles, hy 
which it is distinguished from madness, 
which draws just conclusions from false 
principles. — Locke. 

There is a foolish corner even in the 
brain of the sage, — Aristotle. 

This peculiar ill property has folly, 
that it enlarges men's desires while it 
lessens their capacities. — South. 

Men of all r ges have the same inclina- 
tions over which reason exercises no 
control. Thus wherever men are found 
there are follies, aye, -and the same 
follies. — Fontcnelle. 

The wise man has his follies no less 
than the fool; but herein lies the difler- 
ence — ^the follies of the fool are known 
to the world, but are hidden from him- 
self ; the follies of the ^ wise man are 
known to himself, but hidden from the 
world. — Colton. 

Want and sorrow are the wages that 
folly earns for itself, and they are gen- 
erally paid. — Schvbart. 

He who lives without folly is not so 
wise as he imagines- — Rochefoucauld. 

FOOLS. — ^The world is full of fools; 


and he who would not wish to see one, 
iruut not onty shut himself up alone, 
bii! must also break his looking-glass. — 
DoliC'JU. 

Y/hat the fool does in the end, the 
wise man does in the beginning.— ... 
Spanish maxim. 

A fool in a high station is like a man 
on the top of a high mountain — everj^- 
tliing appears small to him and he ap- 
pears small to eve^ybod5^ 

In all companies there are more fools 
than wise men, and the greater part al- 
wajj-s gets the better of the wiser. — Rabc- 
lais. 

If any young man expects without 
faith, without thought, without study, 
without patient, persevering labor, in the 
midst of and in spite of discouragement, 
to attain anjdhing in this world that is 
worth attaining, he will simply wake up, 
b3^-and-b3% and find that he has been 
pla3*ing the part of a fool. — 3/. J. Savage. 

People have no right to make fools of 
themselves, unless the}" have no relations 
to blush for them. — Haliburton. 

A fool ma3^ be known b3" six things: 
anger, without cause; speech, without 
profit; change, without progress; inquiiy, 
without object; putting trust in a 
stranger, and mistaking foes for friends. 
— Arabian Proverb. 

There are many more fools in the 
world than there are knaves, otherwise 
the knaves could not exist. — Bulwer. 

Nothing is more intolerable than a 
prosperous fool; and hence we see men 
who, at one time, were affable and agree- 
able, completely changed by prosperity, 
despising old friends and clinging to 
new. — Cicero. 

A fool alwa5"s finds some greater fool 
to admire him.— j5o^7eaM. 

There is no greater fool than he that 
says, ‘There is no God,” unless it be 
the one who sa3"s he does not know 
whether there is one or not.— Pfsmardr. 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. — 
Young. 

None but a fool is always right. — 
Hare. 

To be a man's own fool is bad enough; 
but the vain man is eve3:ybody’s. — Penn. 

The greatest of fools is he who im- 
poses on himself, and thinks certainly 
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he knows that which he has least studied, 
and of which he is most profoundly 
ignorant. — Shaftesbury* 

A fool may have his coat embroidered 
with gold, but it is a fooks coat still. — 
RivaroL 

There are more fools than wise men; 
and even in wise men, more folly than 
'wisdom*— Cham fort. 

Men may live fools, but fools they 
cannot die. — Young. 

A man may be as much a fool from 
the want of sensibility, as from the want 
of sense. — Mrs. Jameson. 

A fool can no more see his own folly 
than he can see his ears. — Thackeray. 

Young men think old men fools, and 
old men know young men to be so. — 
Metcalf. 

Where lives the man that has not 
tried how mirth can into folly glide, 
and folly into sin! — Walter Scott. 

Fools are often united in the strictest 
intimacies, as the lighter kinds of woods 
are the most closely glued together. — 
Shenstone. 

Fools with bookish knowledge, are 
children with edged weapons; they hurt 
themselves, and put others in pain. — ^The 
half-learned is more dangerous than the 
simpleton. — Zimmerman . 

To pursue trifles is the lot of human- 
ity; and whether we bustle in a panto- 
mime, or strut at a coronation, or shout 
at a bonfire, or harangue in a senate- 
house; whatever object we follow, it will 
at last conduct us to futility and dis- 
appointment. The wise bustle and laugh 
as they walk in the pageant, but fools 
bustle and are important; and this 
probably, is all the difference between 
them. — Goldsmith. 

I am always afraid of a fool; one 
cannot be sure he is not ;a knave. — 
Hazlitt. 

FOPPERY.— (See ‘^Coxcomb.”) 

Foppery is the egotism;' of clothes. — 
Victor Hugo. 

Foppery is never cured; it is of the 
bad stamina of the mind, which, like 
those of the body, are never rectified. — 
Once a coxcomb, always a coxcomb.— 
Johnson. 

The soul of this man is in his clothes. 
— Shakemeare. 


Fops take a world of pains, to prove 
that bodies can exist without brains; the 
former so fantastically drest, that the 
latter’s absence may be safely guessed. — 
Churchill. 

Puppets, who, though on idiotism’s 
dark brink, because theyVe heads, dare 
fancy they can think! — Wolcott. 

A shallow brain, ^ behind a serious 
mask; an oracle within an empty cask — 
the solemn fop! — Cowper. 

FORBEARANCE. — Xf thou would’st 
be borne with, then bear with others. — 
Fuller. 

The kindest and the happiest pair, will 
find occasion to forbear; find something 
e\'ery day they live, to pity, and perhaps 
forgive. — Cowper. 

Cultivate forbearance till your heart 
yields a fine crop of it. Pray for a 
short memory as to all unkindnesses. — 
Spurgeon. 

It is a noble and great thing to cover 
the blemishes and excuse the failings of 
a friend; to draw a curtain before his 
stains, and to display his perfection; to 
bury his weaknesses in silence, but to 
proclaim his virtues on the house-top. — 
South. 

Use every man after his deserts, and 
who shall escape whipping ? — Shaken 
speare. 

To bear injuries, or annoying and 
vexatious events, meekly, patiently, 
pra3’'erfully, and with self-control, is 
more than taking a city, — C. Simmons. 

There is a limit at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. — Burke. 

FORCE. — Who overcomes by force, 
hath overcome but half his foe. — Milton. 

Force rules the wmrld— not opinion; 
but opinion which makes use of force. — 
Pascal. 

FOREBODING. — A heavy summons 
lies like lead upon me. — Shakespeare. 

Half our forebodings of our neighbors, 
are but our wishes, which wo are 
ashamed to utter in any other foim. — 
L. E. Landon. 

FORETHOUGHT. — To fear the 
worst, oft cures the worst. — Shakespeare. 

To have too much forethought is the 
part of a wretch; to have too little is 
the part of a fool. — Cedi. 

As a man without forethought scax’cel r 
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deserves the name of man, so fore- 
thought without reflection is but a 
phrase for the instinct of the beast. — 
Coleridge, 

It is only the surprise and newness of 
the thing which makes terrible that mis- 
fortune, which by premeditation might 
be made easy^ to us; for what some 
people make light by siofferance, others 
do by foresight. — Seneca. 

Happy those who knowing they are 
subject to uncertain changes, are pre- 
pared and armed for either fortune; a 
rare principle, and with much labor 
learned in wisdom’s school.-— Jio.?sfnpcr. 

He that foretells his own calamit3’“, and 
makes events before they come, doth 
twice endure the pains of evil destiny. — 
Davemnt. 

Human foresight often leaves its 
proudest possessor only a choice of evils. 
— Colton, 

If a man take no thought about what 
is distant, he will find sorrow near at 
hand. — Conjucius. 

In life, as in chess, forethought wins. 
— Buxton, 

Whatever is foretold by God* will be 
done by man; but nothing will be done 
by man because it is foretold by God.— - 
Wordsworth, 

Whoever fails to turn aside the ills of 
life by prudent forethought, must sub- 
mit to the course of destiny. — Schiller, 

Accustom yourself to submit on every 
occasion to a small present evil, to ob- 
tain a greater distant good. This will 
give decision, tone, and energy to the 
mind, which, thus disciplined, will often 
reap victory from defeat, and honor from 
repulse. — Colton. 

Few things are brought to a successful 
issue by impetuous desire, but most by 
calm and prudent forethought. — Thucy^ 
dides. 

FORGETFULNESS. — Though the 
past haunt me as a spirit, I do not ask 
to forget. — Mrs. Hemans. 

There is a noble forgetfuine.ss — that 
which does not remember injuries.—C. 
Simmons. 

When out of sight, quickly also out of 
mmd.—Thos, a Kempis. 

FORGIVENESS-— (See “Rardon.”) 

To err is human; to forgive, divine. — 
Pope, 


His heart was as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the 
memory of a wTong. — Emerson. 

He that cannot foi'give others, breaks 
the bridge over which he himself must 
pass if he would ever reach heaven; for 
every one has need to be forgiven. — 
Herhert. 

Said General Oglethorpe to Wesley, 
''I never forgive.’^ ‘‘Then I hope, sir,^’ 
said Wesley, “you never sin.” 

We hand folks over to God’s mercy, 
and show none ourselves . — George Eliot, 

Forgiveness is the most necessary and 
proper work of every man; for, though, 
when I do not a just thing, or a chari- 
table, or a wise, another man may do it 
for mo, yet no man can forgive my 
enemj?- but myself . — Lord Herbert. 

A brave man thinks no one his supe- 
rior who docs him an injury”; for he has 
it then in his power to make himself 
superior to the other by forgiving it. — 
Pope. 

Life that ever needs forgiveness has 
for its first duty to forgive.— Bufu'er. 

A more glorious victory cannot be 
gained over another man, than this, that 
when the injmy began on his part,^ the 
kindness should begin on ours . — TilloU 
son. 

It has been a maxim with me to admit 
of eas3^ reconciliation with a person 
whose offence proceeded from no do- 
pravitj" of heart; but w^here I was con- 
vinced it did so, to forego, for my own 
sake, all opportimities of revenge. I 
have derived no small share of happi- 
ness from this principle. — Shenstone, 

The heart has always the pardoning 
power. — Mad, Swef chine, 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, 
because he knows the full value of tiine 
and will not suffer it to pass away in 
unnecessary pain. — Rambler, 

It is hard for a haughtj’- man ever to 
forgive one that has caught him in a 
kult, and whom he knows has reason to 
complain of him: his resentment never 
subsides till he has regained the advan- 
tage he has lost, and found means to 
make the other do him equal wrong. — 
Bruy ere. 

Never does the human soul appear so 
strong and noble as when it foregoes re- 
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V€iige, and dares to forgive an injury. — 
E. H, Chapvrt. 

It. is more easy to forgive the weak 
who have injured us, than the powerful 
whom we have injured. That conduct 
will be continued by our fears which 
commenced in our resentment. He that 
has gone so far as to cut the claws of 
the lion will not feel himself quite secure 
until he has also drawn his teeth. — 
Colton. 

Little, vicious minds abound with 
anger and revenge, and are incapable of 
feeling the pleasure of forgiving their 
enemies. — Chesterfield. 

It is easier for the generous to forgive, 
than for the offender to ask forgiveness. 
— Thomson. 

They never pardon who commit the 
wrong. — Drydcn. 

The sun should not set on our anger; 
neither should it rise on our confidence. 
—We should forgive freely, but forget 
rarely.— I will not be revenged; this I 
owe to my enemy. — ^I will remember; 
this I owe to myself. — Colton. 

To be able to bear provocation is an 
argument of great reason, and to forgive 
it of a great mind. — Tillotson. 

The naiTOW soul knows not the god- 
like glory of forgiving.— i^o^ac. 

Only the brave know how to forgive; 
it is the most refined and generous pitch 
of virtue human nature can arrive at. — 
Sterne. 

May I tell you why it seems to me a 
good thing for us to remember wrong 
that has been done us? That we may 
forgive it. — Dickens. 

We pardon as long as we love.— i?oc7ie- 
joucauld. 

We forgive too little ; forget too much. 
— Mad. Swetchine. 

Humanity is never so beautiful as 
when praying for forgiveness, or else for- 
giving another.— Richter. 

Whp thou forgivest, the man who 
has pierced thy heart stands to thee in 
the relation of the sea-worm, that per- 
forates the shell of the mussel, which 
straightway closes the wound with a 
pearl. — Richter. 

He who has not forgiven an enemy 
has never yet tasted one of the most 
sublime enjoyments of Uie.—Lavater. 

A Christian will find it cheaper to 


pardon than to resent. Forgiveness 
saves the expense of anger, the cost 
of hatred, the waste of spirits.— Hanriu/i 
More. 

Hath any wronged thee? — ^Be bravely 
revenged. — Slight it, and the work is 
begun: forgive, and it is finished. — He 
is below himself that is not above an 
injury. — Quarles. 

Who from crimes would pardoned be, 
in mercy should set others free. — Shake- 
speare. 

"I can forgive, but I cannot forget,^' 
is only another way of saying, will 
not forgive.” — ^Forgiveness ought to be 
like a cancelled note — ^tom in two, and 
burned up, so that it never can be 
shown against one. — H. W. Beecher. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven it is 
required that he forgive. — On this great 
duty eternity is suspended; and to him 
that refuses to practice it the throne of 
mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour 
of the world has been bom in vain. — 
Johnson. 

It is in vain for yon to expect, it is 
impudent for you to ask of God for- 
giveness for yourself if you refuse to 
exercise this forgiving temper as to 
others. — Hoadly. 

Pardon, not wrath, is God^s best at- 
tribute. — B. Taylor. 

^The more we know, the better we for- 
give.— Whoever feels deeply, feels for all 
that live. — Mad. de Stael. 

Forgive many things in others; noth- 
ing in yourself. — Ausonius. 

FORMALISM. — ^It is the tendency, if 
not the essence of formalism to set the 
outward institutions of religion above 
its inward truths; to be punctilious in 
the round of ceremonial observances, 
while neglectful of those spiritual sac- 
rifices with which God is well pleased; 
to substitute means in the room of ends, 
and to rest in the type and symbol with- 
out rising to the glorious reality.— 
Pearson. 

What are all the forms of religion, 
compared with the true and holy life of 
the devoted Christian?— Bp. Thomson. 

The house of the formalist is as empt}' 
of religion as the white of an egg is of 
savor. — Bunyan. 

FORMS. — ^Forms are but s 3 mibols; we 
should never rest in ihom, but make 
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them the stepping stones to the good to 
which they point. 

The more men have multiplied the 
forms of religion, the more vital Godli- 
ness has declined. — Emmons. 

Of what use are forms, seeing at times 
they are empty? — Of the same use as 
barrels, which, at times, are empty too. 
— Hare. 

FOETITITDE. — Fortitude I take to 
be the quiet possession of a man’s self, 
and an undisturbed doing his duty what- 
ever eviis^ beset, or dangers lie in the 
way. — ^In itself an essential virtue, it is 
a guard to every other virtue. — Locke. 

The human race are sons of sorrow 
bom; and each must have its portion. 
Vulgar minds refuse, or crouch beneath 
their load; the brave bear theirs without 
repining. — Mallet. 

True fortitude is seen in great e:^loits 
that justice warrants and that wisdom 
guides.— .4d&on. 

There is a strength of quiet endurance 
as significant of courage as the most 
daring feats of prowess. — Tuckerman. 

Who fights with passions and over- 
comes, that man is armed with the best 
virtue — passive fortitude.— J. Webster. 

The fortitude of the Christian con- 
sists in patience, not in enterprises which 
the poets call heroic and which are 
commonly the effects of interest, pride, 
and worldly honor. — Dryden. 

FORTUNE. — The wheel of fortune 
turns round incessantly, and who can 
say to himself, I shall to-day be upper- 
most.” — C onfucius. 

Fortune is ever seen accompanying 
industry, and is as often trundling in a 
wheelbaiTow as lolling in a coach and 
six. — Goldsmith. 

It cannot be denied that outward ac- 
cidents conduce much to fortune; favor, 
opportunity, death of others, occasion 
fitting virtue: but chiefly, the mold of 
a man’s .fortune is in his own hands. — 
Bacon. 

We make our fortunes, and we call 
them fate. — Alroy. 

Fortune is like the market, where 
man 3 " times if you can stay a little the 
price vrill fall; and, again, it is some- 
times like a Sibjd’s offer, which at first 
offereth the commodity at full, then con- 




sumeth part and part, and still hold^*^ 
up the price. — Bacon. 

Maj'' I always have a heart superior, 
with economy suitable, to my fortune. 
— Shenstone. 

Human life is more governed by for- 
tune than by reason. — Hume. 

Fortune does not change men; it only 
unmasks them. — Riccoboni. 

The way of fortune is like the milky- 
way in the sky; which is a number of 
small stars, not seen asunder, but giv- 
ing light together: so it is a number of 
little and scarce discerned virtues, or 
rather faculties and customs, that make 
men fortunate. — Bacon. 

We should manage our fortune as we 
do our health — enjoy it when good, be 
patient when it is bad, and never apph" 
violent remedies except in an extreme 
necessity. — Rochefoucauld. 

Ovid finely compares a broken fortune 
to a falling column; the lower it sinks, 
the greater weight it is obliged to sus- 
tain. When a man’s circumstances are 
such that he has no occasion to borrow, 
he finds numbers willing to lend him; 
but should his wants be such that he sues 
for a trifle, it is two to one whether* he 
will be trusted with the smallest sum. — 
Goldsmith. 

There is ao one, says another, whom 
fortune does not visit once in his life; 
but when she does not find him readj^ to 
receive her, she walks in at the door, 
and flies out at the window. — Montes- 
quieu. 

"Fortune knocks at every man's door 
once in a life,” but in a good many cases 
the man is in a neighboring saloon and 
does not hear her. — Mark Twain. 

Ever}’’ man is the maker of his own 
fortune. — Tattler. 

We do not know what is really good 
or bad fortune. — Rousseau. 

The bad fortune of the gooo turns 
their faces up to heaven; the good for- 
tune of the bad bows their heads down 
to the earth.— 

Fortune is the rod of the weai^. and 
the staff of the brave. — J. R. Lowell. 

Ill fortune never crushed that man 
whom good fortune deceived not. — Ben 
Jonson. 

The fortunate circumstances of our 
lives are generally found, at last, to 
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be of our own producing. — Goldsmith. 

High foriune makes both our virtues 
and vices stand out as objects that are 
brought cieariy to view by the light.— 
Rochejoucuuld, 

Fortune, to show us her power, and 
abate our presumption, seeing she could 
not make fools wise, has made them 
fortunate. — M ontaigne. 

Depend not on fortune, but on con- 
dad.— Publius Syrus. 

It requires greater virtues to support 
good than bad fortune.— Rochefoucauld. 

There is nothing keeps longer than a 
middling fortune, and nothing melts 
away sooner than a great one. Poverty 
treads upon the heels of great and un- 
expected riches, — Bruy ere. 

To be thrown upon one’s own re- 
sources, is to be cast into the very lap 
of fortune,' for our faculties then under- 
go a development and display an energy 
of which they were previously unsus- 
ceptible. — Franklin. 

Fortune gives too much to many, but 
to none enough.— ilfartfa?. 

It is a madness to make fortune the 
mistress of events,^ because in herself 
she is nothing, but is ruled by prudence. 
—Dryden. 

We are sure to get the better of for- 
tune if we do but grapple with her. — 
Seneca. 

Fortune is ever seen accompanying in- 
dustry. — Goldsmith. 

Many have been ruined by their for- 
tunes, and many have escaped ruin by 
I he want of fortune.— To obtain it the 
great have become little, and the little 
great. — Zimmermann. 

The power of fortune is confessed only 
by the miserable, for the happy impute 
all their success to pmdence or merit. — 
Smft. 

FRAUD. — ^For the most part fraud in 
ihe end secures for its companions re- 
pentance and shame. — C. Simmons. 

All frauds, like the wall daubed with 
untempered mortar, with which men 
think to buttress up an edifice, always 
tend to the deca3'’ of what they are de- 
vised to support.— UVmiefi/. 

The more gross the fraud the more 
glibly will it go down, and the more 
greedily be swallowed, since folly will 


always find faith where impostors will 
find impudence. — Colton. . 

The first and worst of all frauds is to 
cheat oneself. — Bailey. 

Fraud generally lights a candle for 
justice to get a look at it; and a rogue’s 
pen indites the warrant for his own 
arrest. 

FREEDOM. — To have freedom is 
only to have that which is absolutely 
necessary to enable us to be what we 
ought to be, and to possess what we 
ought to possess,— 

ISTo man is free who is not master of 
himself. — Epictetus . 

Countries are well cultivated, not as 
they are fertile, but as they are free.— 
Montesquieu. 

The cause of freedom is identified with 
the destinies of humanity, and in what- 
ever part of the world it gains ground, 
by and by it will be a common gain to 
all who desire it. — Kossuth. 

The only freedom worth possessing is 
that which gives enlargement to a peo- 
ple’s energy, intellect, and virtues. The 
savage makes his boast of freedom. But 
■what is its worth? He is, indeed, free 
from what he calls the yoke of civil in- 
stitutions. But other and worse chains 
bind him. The very privation of civil 
government is in effect a chain; for, by 
withholding protection from property it 
virtually shackles the arm of industry, 
and forbids exertion for the melioration 
of his lot. ProgrcEj, the growth of in- 
telligence and power, is the end and boon 
of liberty; and, without this, a people 
may have tlie name, but want the sub- 
stance and spirit of freedom. — Channing. 

This is what I call the American idea 
of freedom — a government of all the 
people, by all the people, for all 
the people; of course, a government of 
the principles of eternal justice — ^the un- 
changing law of God. — Theodore Parker. 

Void of freedom, what would virtue 
be? — Lamartine. 

There is no legitimacy on earth but 
in a government which is the choice of 
the nation. — Joseph Bonaparte. 

The greatest glory of a free-born peo- , 
pie is to transmit that freedom to their 
children. — Havard. 

None are more hopelessly enslaved 
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than those who falsely believe they 
free. — Goethe. 

True freedom consists with the obsen’- 
ance of law. — Adam was as free in para- 
dise as in the wilds to which he was 
banished for his transgression- — Thorn- 
ton. 

The only freedom which deserves the 
name is that of pursuing our own good, 
in our own way, so long as we do not 
attempt to deprive others of theirs, or 
impede their efforts to obtain it.—/. S. 
Mill 

Many politicians lay it down as a self- 
evident proposition, that no people 
ought to be free till they are fit to use 
their freedom. — ^The maxim is worthy 
of the fool in the old story, who resolved 
not to go into the water till he had 
learned to swim. — Macaulay. 

Ho is the freeman whom the truth 
makes free, and all are slaves beside. — 
Cowper. 

Freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of person under the 
protection of the habeas corpus, these 
are principles that have guided our steps 
through an age of revolution and refor- 
mation.— Jeferson. 

There must be no tampering with the 
delicate machinep^ by which religious 
liberty and equality are secured, and no 
fostering of any spirit which would tend 
to destroy that machinery.— James Car- 
dinal Gibbons. 

A useful definition of liberty is ob- 
tained only by seeking the principle of 
liberty in the main business of human 
life, that is to say, in the process by 
which men educate their responses and 
leara to control their environment. — 
Walter Lippman. 

Indignation boils my blood at the 
thought of the heritage we are throwing 
away; at the thought that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the fight for freedom is left 
to the poor, forlorn and defenseless, and 
to the few radicals and revolutionaries 
who would make use of liberty to de- 
stroy, rather than to maintain, Ameri- 
can institutions, . . . — Arthur Garfield 
Hays. 

Men are free when they are in a liv- 
ing homeland . . . not when they are 
escaping to some wild west. The most 
unfree souls go west, and shout of free- 


dom. iMen are freest when they are 
most unconscious of freedom. The shout 
is the rattling of chains, always was. — 
D. H. Lawrence. 

Real freedom comes from the mastery, 
through knowledge, of historic condi- 
tions and race character which makes 
possible a free and intelligent use of ex- 
perience for the purpose of progress. — 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

I believe in freedom— social, economi- 
cal, domestic, political, mental and 
spiritual. — Elbert Hubbard. 

FRETFTJLHESS.— Men call fretting 
a minor fault — foible and not a vice. 
— But there is no vice except drunken- 
ness which can so utterly destroy the 
peace and happiness of a home. — Helen 
Hunt. 

FRIENDSHIP.— Let me live in a 
house by the side of the road and be a 
friend to man. — Sam Walter Foss. 

I made courtiers; I never pretended 
to make friends, said Napoleon. ... On 
a rocky little island he fretted away the 
last years of his life — alone. — Bruce 
Barton. 

Friendships are fragile things, and re- 
quire as much care in handling as any 
other fragile and precious thing. — 
Randolph S. Bourne. 

The lintel low enough to keep out 
pomp and pride; the threshold high 
enough to turn deceit aside; the door- 
band strong enough from robbers to de- 
fend: this door will open at a touch to 
welcome every friend. — Van Dyke, 

No one should ever go a journey with 
any other than him with whom one 
walks arm in arm, in the evening, the 
twilight, and agrees that if either should 
have a son he shall be named after the 
other. — Robert Cortes Holliday. 

It is great to have friends when one is 
young, but indeed it is still more so 
when you are getting old. When we are 
young, friends are, like everything else, 
a matter of course. In the old days we 
know what it means to have them.— 
Edvard Grieg. 

He alone has lost the art to live who 
cannot win new friends. — S. Weir 
Mitchell 

A friend should be one in whose under- 
standing and virtue we can equally con- 
fide, and whose opinion we can value 
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■at once for its justness and its sincerity. 

He who has made the acquisition of a 
judicious and sympathizing friend, may 
be said to have doubled his mental re- 
sources. — Robert Hall. 

There is nothing more becoming any 
wise man, than to make choice of 
friends, for by them thou shalt bo judged 
what thou art; let them therefore be 
wise and virtuous, and none of those 
that follow thee for gain; but make 
election rather of thy betters than thy 
inferiors, shunning always such as are 
poor and needy; for if thou givest 
twenty gifts, and refuse to do the like 
but once, all that thou hast done will 
be lost, and such men will become thy 
mortal enemies. — Sir W. Raleigh. 
’friendship improves happiness, and 
abates misery, by doubling our joy, and 
dividing our grief.— Addison. 

Old friends are best. King James used 
to call for his old shoes; they were the 
easiest for his feet. — Selden. 

Those friends are weak and worthless, 
that will not use the privilege of friend- 
ship in admonishing their friends with 
freedom and confidence, as well of their 
errors as of their danger, — Bacon. 

In poverty and other misfortunes of 
life, true friends are a sure refuge. — 
The young they keep out of mischief; 
to the old they are a comfort and aid 
in their weakness, and those in the 
prime of life they incite to noble deeds. 
— Aristotle. 

Thou mayest be sure that he that will 
in private tell thee of thy faults, is thy 
friend, for he adventures thy dislike, 
and doth hazard thy hatred; there are 
few men that can endure it, every man 
for the most part delighting in self- 
praise, which is one of the most univer- 
sal follies that bewitcheth mankind. — 
Sir W. Raleigh. 

He that hath no friend, and no enemy, 
. is one of the vulgar ; and without talents, 
powers, or energj\ — Lavater. 

Be not the fourth friend of him who 
had three before and lost them. — 
Lavater. 

Let friendship creep gently to a 
height; if it rushes to it, it may soon run 
itself out of breath. — Fuller. 

If thy friends be of better quality 
than thyself, thou mayest be sure of two 
things; the first, they will be more care- 


ful to keep thy counsel, because they 
have more to lose than thou hast; the 
second, they will esteem thee for thy- 
self, and not for that which thou dost 
possess. — Sir W. Raleigh. 

It is best to live as friends with those 
in time with whom we would be to all 
eternity. — Fuller. 

By friendship you mean the greatest 
love, the grea;test usefulness, the most 
open communication, the noblest suffer- 
ings, the severest truth, the heartiest 
counsel, and the greatest union of minds 
of which brave men and women are 
capable, — Jeremy Taylor. 

If a man does not make new acquaint- 
ances as he passes through life, he will 
soon find himself left alone. A man 
should keep his friendships in constant 
repair.— J ohnson. 

The love of man to woman is a thing 
common and of course, and at first par- 
takes more of instinct and passion than 
of choice; but true friendship between 
man and man is infinite and immortal. 
— Plato. 

Life has no blessing like a prudent] 
iriend.— Euripides. } 

Be more prompt to go to a friend inj 
adversity than in prosperity. — Chilo. ^ 

The most powerful and the most last- 
ing friendships are usually those of the 
early season of our lives, when we are 
most susceptible of warm and affection- 
ate impressions. The connections into 
which we enter in any after-period de- 
crease in strength as our passions abate 
in heat; and there is not, I believe, a 
single instance of a vigorous friendship 
that ever struck root in a bosom chilled 
by years. — Fitzoshome. 

Be careful to make friendship the 
child and not the father of virtue, for 
many are rather good friends than good 
men; so, although they do not like the 
evil their friend does, yot they like him 
who does the evil; and though no coun- 
selors of the offence, they yet protect 
the offender.— Sir P. Sidney. 

Because discretion is always predomi- 
nant in true friendship, it works and pre- 
vails least upon fools. Wicked men are 
often reformed by it, weak men seldom. 
— Clarendon. 

All men have their frailties; and who- 
ever looks for a friend without imper- 
fections, will never find what he seeks. 
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We love ourselves notwitlistanding our | 
faults, and we ought to love our friends | 
in like manner. — Cyrus, 

False friendship, like the ivy, decays 
and ruins the walls it embraces; but true 
friendship gives new life and animation > 
to the object it supports.— Bwrioji. 

We take care of our health, we lay up 
money, we make our roof tight and our 
clothing sufficient, but who provides ■, 
wisely that he shall not be wanting in^ 
the best property of aU— friends?— ^ 
Emerson, 

No one can lay himself under obliga- 
tion to do a wrong thing. Pericles, when 
one of his friends asked his ser\uces in 
an unjust cause, excused himself, saying, 

“ I am a friend only as far as the altar.” 
^Fuller. 

Friendship is the shadow of the eve-T 
ning, which strengthens with the setting 
sun of life . — La Fontaine. 

Purchase not friends by gifts; when 
thou ceasest to give, such will cease to 
love. — Fuller. 

You’ll find the friendship of the world 
mere outward show I — ’Tis like the har- 
lot’s tears, the statesman’s promise, or 
the false patriot’s zeal, full of fair seem- 
ing, but delusion all. — Savage. 

Friendship with the evil is like the 
shadow in the morning, decreasing every 
hour; but friendship with the good is 
like the evening shadows, increasing till 
the sun of life sets. — Herder. 

The friendships of the world are oft 
confederacies in vice, or leagues of 
pleasure . — A ddison. 

Friendship must be accompanied with 
virtue, and always lodged in great and 
generous minds. — Trap. 

Eeal friendship is a slow grower, an3l 
never thrives unless engrafted upon a;' 
stock of known and reciprocal merit.-^' 
Chesterfield. 

Get not your friends by bare compli- 
ments, but by giving them sensible 
tokens of your love. It is well worth 
while to learn how to win the heart of a 
man the right way. Force is of no use 
to make or preserve a friend, who is an 
animal that is never caught nor tamed 
but by kindness and pleasure. Excite^ 
the m b y_jipur_cixilitiesy'- and show them*” 
ifEat you desire nothing more than their 
satisfaction; oblige with all your soul 


liiUt iriend who has made 3’ou a present 
Cl his own. — Socrates. 

The {.tlachments of mere mirth are 
but the shaiiov/s of that true friendship 
of which the sincere affections of the 
heart are the substance. — Burton. 

The friends thou hast and their adop-* 
tion tried, grapple them to thy soul with 
hooks of steel.— jSEafcespearc. 

Elake not a bosom friend of a melan- 
choly soul: he’ll be sure to aggravate 
tht’ adversity, and lessen thy prosperity. 
He goes always heavy loaded; and thou 
must bear half. He’s never in a good 
humor; and may easily get into a bad 
one, and fall out with thee. ^Fuller. 

Make not thy friends too cheap to 
thee, nor thj^self to thy friend. — Fuller. 

Nothing more dangerous than a friend 
without discretion; even a pmdenn 
enemy is preferable , — La Fontaine. 

The light cf friendship is like the light 
of phosphorus, seen plainest when aU 
around is dark. — Crowell. 

False friends are like our shadow, 
keeping close to us while we walk in the 
sunshine, but leaving us the instant we 
cross into the shade.— Bo wee. 

The amity that wisdom knits not, folly 
may easily untie. — Shakespeare. 

Kindred weaknesses induce friendships 
as often as kindred virtues.— Bo vao. 

Heaven gives us friends, to bless the 
present scene; resumes them to prepare 
us for the next. — Young. 

Life is to be fortified by many friend- 
ships. — ^To love and to be loved is the 
greatest happiness of existence . — Sydney 
Smith. 

He that doth a base thing in zeal for 
his friend bums the golden thread that 
ties their hearts together. — Jeremy Tay^ 
lor. 

That friendship will not continue to 
the end which is begun for an end.— 
Quarles. , 

He is our friend who loves more thari 
admires us, and would aid us in ou^ 
great work. — Channing. 

V\'hat^ an j^gument in favor of socicLi 
connections is the observation that by 
communicating our grief we have less, 
and by communicating our pleasure we 
have more. — Greville. 

The firmest friendships have been 
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formed in mutual adversity; as iron is 
most strongly united by the fiercest 
flame. — Colton. 

Friendship is a plant of slow growth, 
and must undergo and withstand the 
shocks of adversity before it is entitled 
to the appelation. — Washington. 

Friendship hath the skill and observa- 
tion of the best physician, the diligence 
and vigilance of the best nurse, and the 
tenderness and patience of the best 
mother. — C larendon. 

Friends should not be chosen to flatter. 
— The quality we prize is that rectitude 
which will shrink from no truth.-In- 
timacies which increase vanity destroy 
friendship -C hanning. 

Be slow to fall into friendship; but 
when thou art in, continue firm and con- 
stant.— Socrates. 

The loss of a friend is like that of a 
limb ; time may heal the anguish of the 
wound, but the loss cannot be repaired. 
^Southey. 

It is one of the severest tests of 
friendship to tell your friend his faults. 
—So to love a man that you cannot 
bear to see a stain upon him, and to 
speak painful truth through loving 
words, that is friendship. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

One of the surest evidences of friend- 
ship that one can display to another, is 
telling him gently of a fault. — ^If any 
other can excel it, it is listening to such 
a disclosure with gratitude, and amend- 
ing the error. — Bulwer, 

There is nothing so great that I fear 
to do it for my friend; nothing so small 
that I will disdain to do it for him. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 

We learn our virtues from the friends 
who love us; our faults from the enemy 
who hates us.— We cannot easily dis- 
cover our real character from a friend. 
—He is a mirror, on which the warmth 
of our breath impedes the clearness of 
the reflection. — Richter. 

A friend that you have to buy won’t 
be worth what you pay for him, no 
matter what that may be. — G. D. 
Prentice. 

Take heed how you place your good 
will upon any other ground than proof 
of virtue, — Neither length of acquaint- 
ance, mutual^ secrecies, nor height of 
benefits can bind a vicious heart ; no man 


being good to others who is not good 
in himself. — Sir P. Sidney. 

/There are three friendships which arei 
advantageous: friendship with the up-] 
right, with the sincere, and with the mani 
of much observation. — Friendship with : 
the man of specious airs, with the insin-j 
uatingly soft, and with the glib-tongued, ' 
these are injurious, — Confucius. 

A true friend is the gift of God, and 
he only who made hearts can unite them. 
— South. 

The difficulty is not so great to die\ 
for a friend, as to find a friend worth/ 
dying for. — Home. ^ 

Poor is the friendless master of a 
world; a world in purchase of a friend 
is gain. — Young. 

That is a choice friend who conceals 
our faults from the view of others, and 
discovers them to our own. — Seeker. 

Two persons cannot long be friends 
if they cannot forgive each other’s little 
failings. — Bruyere. 

Never contract friendship with a man 
that is not better than thyself. — Con- 
fucius. 

No man can expect to find a friend 
without faults, nor can he propose him- 
self to be so to another.— Every man 
will have something to do for his friend, 
and something to bear with in him.— 
Only the sober man can do the first ; and 
for the latter, patience is requisite.— 
It is better for a man to depend on him- 
self than to be annoyed with cither a 
madman or a fool. — 0. Feltham. 

The only way to have a friend is to be 
one. — Emerson. 

Friendship is the privilege of private 
men; for wretched greatness knows no 
blessing so substantial.— Tate. 

FRUGALITY. — Frugality may be 
termed the daughter of prudence, the 
sister of temperance, and the parent of 
liberty. He that is extravagant will 
quickly become poor, and poverty will 
enforce dependence and invite corrup- 
tion. — Johnson. 

Frugality is founded on the principle 
that all riches have limits. — Burke. 

If frugality were established in the 
state, if our expenses were laid out 
mther in the necessaries than the super- 
fluities of life, there might be fewer 
wants, and even fewer pleasures, hxti 
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infinitely more happiness.— GoZdsmi^A. | 

He seldom lives frugally who lives by i 
chance. Hope is always liberal, and ! 
they that tmst her promises make little j 
scruple of revelling to-day on the profits ! 
of tomoYVQW.— Johnson. 

Frugality is a fair fortune; and habits 
of industry a good estate,— Franklin. 

The way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market.— It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and frugality; that 
is, waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both.— Without 
industry and frugality nothing will do; 
with them, everything.— Franklin, 

He that spareth in everything is an 
inexcusable niggard.— He that spareth in 
nothing is an inexcusable madman.— The 
mean is to spare in what is least neces- 
sary, and to lay out more liberally in 
what is most required.— HaK/oa;. 

By sowing frugality we reap liberty, a 
golden haxvest—AgesikiUs. 

Frugality is good if liberality be joined 
with it,— The first is leaving off superflu- 
ous expenses; the last is bestowing them 
for the benefit of those who need.— The 
first, without the last, begets covetous- 
ness; the last without the first begets 
prodigality.— Penn. 

With parsimony a little is sufficient; 
without it nothing is sufficient; but fru- 
gality makes a poor man rich.— Seneco. 

Nature is avariciously frugal.— In 
matter it allows no atom to elude its 
grasp; in mind, no thought or feeling 
to perish.— It gathers up the fragments 
that nothing bo lost.— f/iomas. 

FUTURITY.— Everything that looks 
to the future elevates human nature; for 
life is never so low or so little as when 
occupied with the present.— L. E, Lanr 
don. 

We are always looking to the future; 
the present does not satisfy us.— Our 
ideal, whatever it may be, lies further 
OTi.—GiUett. 

Trust no future however pleasant; let 
the dead past bury its dead. Act-^ct 
in the living present, heart within, and 
God overhead.— Longfellow. 

How narrow our souls become when 
absorbed in any present good or ill!— 
It is only the thought of the future that 
makes them great.— Richter. 

The veil which covers the face of 


futurity is woven by the hand of mercy. 
—Bulwer. 

What is already passed is not more 
fixed tlian the eerkiinty that what is 
future will grow out of what has already 
passed, or is now passing.— G. B. Chec'^ 
vet. 

The future is alwaj*^ a faiiy land to 
the young.— SflZo. 

Age and sorrow have the gift of read- 
ing the future by the past,— Parmr. 

The golden age is not in the past, but 
in the future; not in the origin of hu- 
man experience, but in its consummate 
flower; not opening in Eden, but out 
from Gethsemane.— P. H. Chapin. 

Look not mournfully to the past— it 
comes not back agiain; wisely improve 
the present— it is thme; go forth to meet 
the shadowy future without fear, and 
with a maidy heext— Longfellow. 

God will not suffer man to have a 
knowledge of things to come ; for if he 
had prescience of his pro.'Sperity, he 
would be careless; and if understanding 
of his adversity, ne would be despairing 
and senseless.— Aupttstfne. 

The best preparation for the future, is 
the present well seen to, and the last 
duty done.— G. Macdonald. 

The future, only, is our goal— We are 
never living, but only hoping to live; 
and looking forward always to being 
happy, it is inevitable that we never are 
BO.— Pascal 

We always live prospectively, never 
retrospectively, and there is no abiding 
moment.— /acohz. 

Oh, blindness to the future! kindly 
given, that each may fill the circle 
marked by heaven.— Pope. 

Every to-morrow has two handles. 
We can take hold of it with the handle 
of anxiety or the handle of faith. 

We should live for the future, and 
yet should find our life in the fid.elities 
of the pTf;sent; the last is the only 
method of the first.— H. W. Beecher. 

FUTURE STATE. — (See “Eter- 

NITT.”) 

There is, I know not how, in the minds, 
of men, a certain presage, as it were, oi 
a future existence, and this takes the 
deepest root, and is most discoverable, 
in the greatest geniuses and most exalted 
souls.— Czerro. 
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Why -will any man be so impertinently 
officious as to teii me all prospect of a 
future state is only fancy and delusion? 
Is there any merit in being the mes- 
senger of ill ne-ws? If it is a dream, let 
me enjoy it, since it makes me both the 
happier and better man, — Addison. 

If there were no future life, our souls 
would not thii'st for it. — RicMer. 

We are bom for a higher destiny than 
that of earth .—There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the stars 
^nll be spread before us like islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the 
b'^ings that now pass over before us 
hke shadows, will stay in our presence 
forever. — Bulwer. 

It is the divinity that stirs within us. 
— Tis heaven itself that points out an 
ore after, and intimates eternity to man. 
—Addison, 

Belief in a future life is the appetite 
*-,1 reason.— Laridor. 

I feel my immortality o'ersweep all 
pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and 
like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
peal to my ears this truth — Thou livest 
ioreverJ^— Byron. 

A voice within us speaks that startling 
word, ‘‘ Man, thou shalt never die 1 ” — 
Celestial voices hymn it to our souls; 
according harps, by angel fingers touched, 
do sound forth still the song of our 
great immortality. — Dana. 

There's none but fears a future state; 
and when the most obdurate swear they 
do not, their trembling hearts belie their 
boasting tongues. — Dryden. 

My mind can take no hold on the 
present world nor rest in it a moment, 
but my whole nature rushes onward with 
irresistible force toward ^ a future and 
better state of being. — Fichte. 

To me there is something thrilling and 
exalting in the thought that we are drift- 
ing forward into a splendid mystery— 
into something that no mortal eye hath 
yet seen, and no intelligence has yet de- 
clared. — E. H. Chapin. 

The dead carry our thoughts to an- 
other and a nobler existence.— They 
teach us, and especially by all the 
strange and seemingly untoward circum- 
stances of their departure from this life, 
that they and we shall live in a future 
state forever.— 0. Dewey. 

We believe that we shall know each 


other's forms hereafter, and, in the 
bright fields of the better land, shall call 
the lost dead to us. — N. P. Willis. 

Divine wisdom, intending to detain us 
some time on earth, has done well to 
cover with a veil the prospect of the life 
to come; for if our sight could clearly 
distinguish the opposite bank, who would 
remain on this tempestuous coast of 
time?— ikfad. De Stael. 

The grand difficulty is to feel the 
reality of both worlds, so as to give 
each its due place in our thoughts and 
feelings : to keep our mind’s eye and our 
heart's eye ever fixed on the land of 
promise, without looking away from the 
road along which we are to travel to- 
ward it.— Hare. 

pother life, if it were not better than 
this, would be less a promise than a 
threat. — J. P. Senn. 

What a world were this; how unen- 
durable its weight, if they whom death 
had sundered did not meet again?— 
Southey. 

You ask if we shall know our friends 
in heaven. — ^Do you suppose we are 
greater fools there than here? — Emmons, 

G 

GAIN.— The true way^ to gain much, 
is never to desire to gain too much. — 
He is not rich that possesses much, but. 
he that covets no more; and he is not 
poor that enjoys little, but he that wants 
too much. — Beaumont. 

Sometimes the best gain is to lose.— 
Herbert. 

GALLANTRY.— Gallantry consists in 
saying the most empty things in an 
agreeable manner. — Roche foucauld. 

Gallantry to women — the sure road to 
their favor — is nothing but the appear- 
ance of extreme devotion to all their 
wants and wishes, a delight in their sat- 
isfaction, and a confidence in yourself as 
being able to contribute toward it.— 
Hazli/tt. 

Gallantry thrives most in the atmos^ 
phere of the court.— ilfed. Neckar. 

The gallantry of the mind consists in 
agreeable flattery. — Rochefoucauld. 

Gallantry, though a fashionable crime, 
is a very detestable^ one. — ^The wretch 
who pilfers from us in the hour of dis* 
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tress is innocent compared to the plun- 
derer who robs us of happiness and* repu- 
tation, — Kelley. 

Conscience has no more to do with 
gallantry, than it has with politics. — 
Sheridan. 

GAMBLING. — Gambling is the child 
of avarice, but the parent of prodigality. 
— Colton. 

Gambling is a kind of tacit confession 
that those engaged therein do, in gen- 
eral, exceed the bounds of their respec- 
tive fortunes; and therefore they cast 
lots to determine on whom the ruin shall 
at present fall, that the rest may be 
saved a little longer.— BZac/:s£o?ic. 

Gambling with cards, or dice, or stocks, 
is all one thing ; it is getting money with- 
out giving an equivalent for itr-’H. W. 
Beecher. 

By gambling we lose both our time 
and treasure, two things most precious 
to the life of man. — Feltham. 

It is possible that a wise and good 
man may be prevailed on to gamble; 
but it is impossible that a professed 
gamester should be a wise and good 
man. — Lavater. 

Some play for gain; to pass time 
others play; both play the fool; who 
gets by play is loser in the end. — Heath. 

I look upon eveiy man as a suicide 
from the moment he takes the dice-box 
desperately in his hand. — All that follows 
in his fatal career, from that time, is 
only sharpening the dagger before he 
strikes it to his heart. — Cumberland. 

Curst is the wretch enslaved to such 
a vice, who ventures life and soul upon 
the dice. — Horace. 

The gamester, if he die a martyr to 
his profession, is doubly ruined; he adds 
his soul to every other loss, and by the 
act of suicide renounces earth to forfeit 
heaven. — Colton. 

uAlII gaming, since it implies a desire 
to profit at the expense of others, in- 
volves a breach of the tenth command- 
ment. — Whately. 

Keep flax from fire, and youth from 
gaming. — Franklin. 

Gambling is the child of avarice, the 
brother of iniquity, and the father of 
mischief. — W ashington. 

Gambling houses are temples where 
the most sordid and turbulent passions 


contend; there no spectator can be in- 
different. A card or a small square of 
ivory interests more than the loss of 
an empire, or the ruin of an unoffending 
group of infants and their nearest rela- 
tives. — Zimmermann. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine 
face like the vigils of the card-table, 
and those cutting passions which natu- 
rally attend them. Hollow eyes, hag- 
gard looks, and pale complexions are the 
natural indications of a female gamester. 
Her morning sleeps are not able to repay 
her midnight watchings. — Steele. 

Although men of eminent genius have 
been guilty of all other vices, none 
worthy of more than a secondaiy^ name 
has ever been a gamester. Either an 
excess of avarice, or a deficiency of ex- 
citability, is the cause of it; neither of 
which can exist in the same bosom with 
genius, patriotism, or virtue. — Landor. 

An assembly of the states or a court 
of justice, shows nothing so serious and 
grave as a table of gamesters playing 
very high ; a melancholy solicitude 
clouds their looks; envy and rancor 
agitate their minds while the meeting 
lasts, without regard to ^ friendship, al- 
liances, birth, or distinctions. — Bruyere. 

Games of chance are traps to catch 
school-boy novices and gaping country 
squires, who begin with a guinea and 
end with a mortgage. — Cumberland. 

Play not for gain, but sport ; who plays 
for more than he can lose with pleasure 
stakes his heart. — Herbert. 

If thou desire to raise thy fortunes by 
the casts of fortune, be wise betimes, 
lest thou repent too late. — What thou 
winnest, is prodigally spent.— What thou 
losest, is prodigally lost. — ^It is an evil 
trade that prodigality drives, and a bad 
voyage where the pilot is blind. — 
Quarles. 

Gaming finds a man a cully, and leaves 
him a knave. — Cumberland. 

Sports and gaming, whether pursued 
from a desire of gain or the of 

pleasure, are as ruinous to the temper 
and disposition of the one addicted to 
them, as they are to his fame and for- 
tune. — Burton. 

Gambling, in all countries, is the 'vdee 
of the aristocracy. — ^The young find it 
established in the best circles, and en- 
ticed by the habits of others they are 
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ruined when the habit becomes their 
ovnx.—Bulwer. 

Bets, at the first, were fool-traps, where 
the wise, like spiders, lay in ambush for 
the Biesr-Dryden, 

The best throw with the dice is to 
throw them away.-“(7. Simmons. 

(tAYETY.— (See ‘Good Humor .”) 

Gayety is to good humor, as animal 
perfumes to vegetable fragrance : the one 
overpowers weak spirits, the other re- 
creates and revives them. — Johnson, 

Gayety is not a proof that the heart is 
at ease, for often in the midst of laugh- 
ter the heart is sad. — Mad, De Genlis. 

The gayety of the wicked is like the 
floweiy surface of Mount iEtna, beneath 
which materials are gathering for an 
eruption that will one day reduce all its 
beajjtiea to ruin and desolation. 

Leaves seem light, useless, idle, waver- 
ing, and changeable — they even dance; 
yet God has made them part of the oak. 
— So he has given us a lesson, not to 
deny stout-heartedness within, because 
W8 see lightsomeness without.— Leigr/i 
Hunt, 

Gayety is often the reckless ripple 
over depths of despair.—^. H, Chapin, 

GEMS. — How very beautiful these 
gems are! It is strange how deeply 
colors seem to penetrate one like scent, 
— suppose that is the reason why gems 
are used as spiritual emblems in Reve- 
lations. — ^They look^ like fragments of 
heaven . — George Eliot. 

GENEROSITY.— Men of the noblest 
dispositions think themselves happiest 
when others share their happiness with 
them. — Duncan. 

True generosity is a duty as indis- 
pensably necessary as those imposed on 
us by law. — is a rule imposed by rea- 
son, which should be the^ sovereign law 
of a rational being. — Goldsmith, 

Generosity, wrong placed, becometh a 
vice; a princely mind will undo a private 
family.— 

True generosity does not consist in 
obeying every impulse of humanity,^ in 
following blind passion for our guide, 
and impairing our circumstances by 
present benefactions, so as to render us 
incapable of future oneB.^Goldsmith. 

There is wisdom in generosity, as in 
eveiy^thing else. — A friend to everybody 


is often a friend to nobody; or else, na 
his simplicity, he robs his family to help 
strangers, and so becomes brother to a 
he$gsiv.’— Spurgeon. 

For his bounty, there was no winter 
in’t; an autumn ’twas that grew the 
more by reaping. — Shakespeare. 

As the sword of the best tempered 
metal is most flexible, so the truly gener-^ 
ous are most pliant and courteous in 
their behavior to their inferiors. — Fuller. 

The generous who is always just, and 
the just who is always generous, may, 
unannounced, approach the throne of 
heaven. — Lavater. 

He that gives all, though but little 
gives much; because God looks not to 
the quantity of the gift, but to the 
quality of the givers. — Quarles. 

Generosity during life is a very differ- 
ent thing from generosity in the hour of 
death; one proceeds from genuine liber- 
ality and benevolence, the other from 
pride or fear . — Horace Mann. 

A generous man places the benefits he 
confers beneath his feet; those he re- 
ceives, nearest his heart. 

One great reason why men practise 
generosity so little in the world is, their 
finding so little there: generosity is 
catching; and if so many men escape it, 
it is in a great degree from the same 
reason that countrymen escape the small- 
pox,— because they meet with no one 
to give it them. — Grcville. 

The truly generous is the tmly wise, 
and he who loves not others, lives un- 
blcst .—Ho?nc. 

Generosity is tne accompaniment of 
high birth; pity and gratitude are its 
attendants . — C orneille. 

Some are unwisely liberal, and more 
delight to ^ presents than to pay 
debts . — Sir P. Sidney. 

A man there was, and they called him 
mad; the more he gave, the more he 
had. — Bunyan. 

What I gave, I nave; what I spent, I 
had; what I kept, I lost . — Old Epitaph. 

When you give, take to yourself no 
credit for generosity, unless you deny 
yourself something in order that you 
may give. — H. Taylor. 

The secret pleasure of a generous act 
is the great mind’s bribe . — Dry den. 

What seems to be generosity is often 
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no more than disguised ambition, which 
overlooks a small interest in order to 
secure a great one. — Rochefoucauld. 

Almost always the most indigent are 
the most geneTous.-Stamslaus. 

How much easier it is to be generous 
than just! Men are sometimes bounti- 
I'ul who are not honest.— Junius. 

If there be any truer measure of a 
man than by what he does, it must be 
by what he gives. — South. 

I -would have a man generous to his 
country, his neighbors, his kindred, his 
friends, and most of all his poor friends. 
Not like some who are most lavish with 
those who are able to give most to 
them.— Pliny. 

All my experience of the world teaches 
me that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the safe and just side of a 
question is the generous and merciful 
side. — Mrs. Jameson. 

It is not enough to help the feeble up, 
but to support him after. — Shakespeare. 

He who gives what he would as readily 
throw away, gives without generosity; 
for the essence of generosity is in self- 
sacrifice.— Taylor. 

GENIUS. — Genius is infinite painstak- 
ing. — Longfellow. 

Genius is nothing but continued at- 
tention. — Helvetius. 

Genius is a superior aptitude to 
patience. — Buffon. 

I knoy no such thing as genius; it is 
nothing but labor and diligence. — Ho- 
garth. 

Genius is but a mind of large general 
powers accidentally determined in a par- 
ticular direction. — Johnson. 

Genius is supposed to be a power of 
producing excellencies which are out of 
the reach of the rules of art; a power 
which no precepts can teach, and which 
no industry can acquire . — Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

A man^s genius is always, in the be- 
ginning of life, as much unknown to 
himself as to others; and it is only after 
frequent trials, attended with success, 
that he dares think himself equal to 
those undertakings in which those who 
have succeeded have fixed the admira- 
cion of mankind. — Hume. 

The popular notion of genius is — of 


one who can do almost ever^’thin::: — ex- 
cept make a living. 

Genius is only a superior power of see- 
ing.-— 

The greatest genius is never so great 
as when it is chastised and subdued by 
the highest reason. — Colton. 

There is no genius in life like the 
genius of energy and indu.stry.— 7). G. 
Mitchell. 

We meet with few utterly dull and 
stupid souls; the sublime aud transcend- 
ent are still fewer; the generality ot 
mankind stand between the.5e two ex- 
tremes; the inten^al is filled with muiiK 
tudes of ordinaiy geniuses, but all very 
useful, the ornaments and supports of the 
commonwealth: these produce the agree- 
able and the profitable, and are con- 
versant in commerce, finances, war, navi- 
gation, arts, trades, society, and conver- 
sation. — Bruyere. 

The richest genius, like the most fertile 
soil, when uncultivated, shoots up into 
the rankest weeds; and instead of vines 
and olives for the pleasure and use of 
man, produces to its slothful owner the 
most abundant crop of poisons. — Hume. 

Talent, lying in the understanding, is 
often inherited ; genius, being the action 
of reason and imagination, rarely or 
never. — Coleridge. 

Men of genius are often dull and 
inert in society; as the blazing meteor, 
when it descends to earth, is only a 
stone. — Longfellow. 

Genius finds its own road, and carries 
its own lamp. — Willmott. 

The drafts which true genius draws 
upon posterity, although they may not 
always be honored so soon as they are 
due, are sure to be paid with compound 
interest in the end. — Colton. 

When a true genius appears in the 
world, you may know him by this sign, 
that the dunces are all in confederacy^ 
against him. — Swift. 

Every man who obseiv-es vigilantly, 
and resolves steadfastly, grows uncon- 
sciously into genms.—Bulwer. 

Genius is the gold in the mine; talent 
is the miner who veerks and brings it 
out . — Lady Blcssingtoa. 

Great geniuses have the shortest biog- 
raphies , — Emerson 
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Genius must be born; it never can be 
taught. — Dryden. 

The first and last thing required of 
genius is the love of truth. — Goethe, 

There is no work of genius which 
has not been the delight of mankind; no 
word of genius to which the human 
heart and soul have not, sooner or later, 
responded. — J. R. Lowell, 

The merit of great men is not under- 
stood but by those who are formed to be 
such themselves. — Genius speaks only to 
genius. — Stanislaus. 

Genius always gives its best at first; 
piudence, at last. — Lavaier. 

Genius may be described as the spirit 
of discovery. — ^It is the eye of intellect, 
and the wing of thought.— It is always 
in advance of its time — the pioneer for 
the generation which it precedes. — 
Swims. 

Genius does what it must, and talent 
what it can. — Owen Meredith. 

There never appear more than five or 
six men of genius in an age, and if they 
were united the world could not stand 
before them. — Swijt. 

Cleverness is a sort of genius for in- 
strumentality, It is the brain of the 
hand. In literature, cleverness is more 
frequently accompanied by wit, genius, 
and sense, than by humor. — Coleridge. 

Genius, without religion, is only a 
lamp on the outer gate of a palace; it 
may serve to cast a gleam of light on 
those that are without, while the in- 
habitant is in darkness. — H. More. 

All the means of action — the shape- 
less masses — ^the materials — ^lie every- 
where about us. — ^What we need is the 
celestial fire to change the flint into the 
transparent crystal, bright and clear. — 
That fire is genius. — Longfellow. 

One of the strongest characteristics of 
genius is the power of lighting its own 
fire. — John Foster. 

Genius is entitled to respect, only 
when it promotes the peace and im- 
proves the happiness of maificind. — Lord 
Essex, 

To carry the feelings of childhood into 
the powers of manhood, to combine the 
child's sense of wonder and novelty with 
the appearances which ^ every day for 
years has rendered familiar, this is the 
character and privilege of genius, and 


one of the marks which distinguish it 
from talent. — Coleridge. 

Nothing will give permanent success 
in any enterprise of life, except native 
capacity cultivated by honest and per- 
severing effort. — Genius is often but the 
capacity for receiving and improving by 
discipline. — G. Eliot. 

GENTILITY. — There cannot be a 
surer proof of low origin, or of an innate 
meanness of disposition, than to be al- 
ways talking and thinking about being 
genteel. — Hazlitt. 

Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, 
manner, nor fashion — ^but in the mind. 
A high sense of honor, a determination 
never to take a mean advantage of an- 
other, an adherence to truth, delicacy, 
and politeness toward those with whom 
we have dealings, are its essential char- 
acteristics. 

I would not have you stand so much 
on your gentility, which is an airy and 
mere borro’wed thing from dead men's 
dust and bones, and none of yours, ex- 
cept you make and hold it . — Ben Jonson. 

How weak a thing is gentility, if it, 
wants virtue! — Fuller. 

GENTLEMAI^. — Whoever is open, 
loyal, true; of humane and affable de- 
meanor; honorable himself, and in hia 
judgment of others; faithful to his word 
as to law, and faithful alike to God and 
man — such a man is a true gentleman. 

The flowering of civilization is the 
finished man — ^the man of sense, of grace, 
of accomplishment, of social power — ^the 
gentleman. — Emerson. 

Education begins the gentleman, but 
reading, good company, and reflection 
must finish him. — Locke. 

The taste of beauty, and the relish of 
what is decent, just, and amiable, per- 
fect the character of the gentleman and 
the philosopher. And the study of such 
a taste or relish will be ever the great 
employment and concern of him who 
covets as well to be wise and good as 
agreeable and polite. — Shaftesbury. 

Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
modesty, and self-respect are the quali- 
ties which make a real gentleman or 
lady, as distinguished from the veneered 
article which commonly goes by that 
name. — Huxley. 

Repose and cheerfulness are the badge 
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of the gentleman— repose in energy. — 
Emerson. 

It is a grand old name, that of gentle- 
man, and has been recognized as a 
rank and power in all stages of society. 
To possess this character is a dignity of 
itself, commanding the instinctive hom- 
age of every generous mind, and those 
,who will not bow to titular rank will 
Vet do homage to the gentleman. His 
qualities depend not upon fashion or 
manners, but upon moral worth; not on 
personal possessions, but on personal 
qualities.— S. Smiles. 

You may depend upon it, religion is, 
in its essence, the most gentlemanly 
thing in the world.— It will, alone, gen- 
tilize, if unmixed with cant; and I know 
nothing else, which, alone, will. — Cole^ 
ridge. 

Perhaps propriety is as near a word 
as any to denote the manners of the 
gentleman. — ^Elegance is necessary to the 
fine gentleman; dignity is proper to 
noblemen; and majesty to kings.— 

QiZlltt . 

Men of courage, men of sense, and 
men of letters are frequent: but a true 
gentleman is what one seldom sees. — 
Steele. 

The real gentleman should be gentle 
in everything, at least in everything that 
depends on himself, — carriage, temper, 
constructions, aims, desires. He ought 
therefore to be mild, calm, quiet, even, 
temperate, — ^not hasty in judgment, not 
exorbitant in ambition, not overbearing, 
not proud, not rapacious, not oppressive; 
for these things are contrary to gentle- 
ness. — Hare. 

We sometimes meet an original gentle- 
man, who, if manners had not existed, 
would have invented them.— 

He that can enjoy the intimacy of the 
great, and on no occasion disgust them 
by familiarity, or disgrace himself by 
servility, proves that he is as perfect a 
gentleman by nature, as his companions 
are by rank. — Colton. 

Gentleman is a term that does not 
apply to anjr station, but to the mind 
and feelings in every station. — Taljourd. 

It is difficult to believe that a true 
gentleman wiU ever become a gamester, 
a libertine, or a sot. — E. H. Chapin. 

Perhaps a gencleman is a rarer man 
than some of us think for. Which of us 


can point out many such in his circle; 
men whose aims are generous, whose 
truth is not only constant in its kind, 
but elevated in its degree; whose want 
of meanness makes them simple, who 
can look the world honestly in the face 
with an equal manly sjmpathj^ for the 
great and the small. — Thackeray. 

To be a gentleman is to be honest, to 
be gentle, to be generous, to be brave, 
to be wise, and possessing all those 
qualities to exercise them in the most 
graceful outward manner. — Thackeray. 

GENTLENESS-— We are indebted to 
Christianity for gentleness, especially to- 
ward women. — C. Simmons. 

True gentleness is love in society, 
holding intercourse with those around it. 
— ^It is considerateness; it is tenderness 
of feeling; it is promptitude of sjunpa- 
thj^; it is love in all its depths, and in 
all its delicacy. — It is everything included 
in that matchless grace, “ the gentleness 
of Christ.”—/. Hamilton. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense 
of what we owe to him who made us. 
and to the common nature which we all 
share.— It arises from reflection on our 
own failings and wants, and from just 
views of the condition and duty of men. 
— ^It is native feeling heightened and 
improved by principle. — Blair. 

Nothing is so strong as gentleness; 
notiling so gentle as real strength- — 
Francis de Sales. 

What thou wilt thou shalt rather en- 
force with thy smOe than hew to it with 
thy sword.— Shakespeare, 

GEOLOGY.— (See "‘Science.”) 

So long as the phenomena (of geoh 
ogy) are simply recorded, and only the 
natural and obvious causes inferred from 
them, there can be no fear that the 
results of the study will prove hostile 
to religion. — ^If the representations they 
give of nature are the fictions of men, 
they cannot stand against the progress 
of science; and if they truly picture the 
works of God, they must be easily rec- 
oncilable with his revealed manifesta- 
tions.— 

Geology -gives us a key to the patience 
of God. — J. G. Holland. 

GIFTS. — ^It is the will, and not the 
gift that makes the giver.— 

The manner of giving shows the char- 
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[icter of the giver, more than the gift 
itself. — Lavater. 

There is a gift that is almost a blow, 
and there is a kind word that is munu- 
icence; so much is there in the way of 
doing things.— ii. Helps. 

Give what you have. To some one 
it may be better than you dare to think. 
— Longjellow, 

We should give as we would receive, 
cheerfully, quicldy, and without hesita- 
tion; for there is no grace in a benefit 
ihat sticks to the fingers.— 8eneca. 

To reveal its complacence by gifts, is 
one of the native dialects of love.— Mrs. 
Sigourney, 

Serving God with our little, is the way 
to make it more; and we must never 
think that wasted with which God is 
honored, or men are blest. 

Give according to your means, or God 
will make your means according to your 
giving . — -John Hall, 

A gift, its kind, its value, and appear- 
ance; the silence or the pomp that at- 
tends it; the style in which it reaches 
you, may decide the dignity or vulgarity 
of the giver, — Lcvater. 

Presents which our love for the donor 
has rendered precious are ever the most 
acceptable. — Ovid. 

People do not care to give alms with- 
out some security for their money; and 
a wooden leg or a withered arm is a 
sort of draft upon heaven for those who 
choose to have their money placed to 
account there. — Mackenzie. 

He who lo\^e3 with purity considers 
not the gift of the lover, but the love 
of the giver.-— Thomas a Kempis. 

One must be poor to know the luxury 
of giving,— Georgre Eliot. 

Examples are few of men ruined by 
giving. — Men are heroes in spending — 
cravens in what they give.—Bovee. 

When a friend asks, there is no to- 
morrow. — Herbert, 

When thou makest presents, let them 
be of such things as will last long; to 
the end they may be in some sort im- 
mortal, and may frequently refresh the 
memorjr’’ of the receiver ^ — FiUler. 

The best thing to give to your enemy 
is forgiveness^ to an opponent, toler- 
ance; to a friend, your heart; to your 
child, a good example ; to a father, defer- 


ence; to your mother, conduct that will 
make her proud of you; to yourself, re- 
spect; to all men, charity. — Baljour, 

It is a proof of boorisliness to confer 
a favor with a bad grace. — How little 
does a smile cost I — Bruy ere. 

Every gift, though it be small, is in 
reality great if given with affection.— 
Pindar, 

The secret of giving affectionately is 
great and rare; it requires address to do 
it well; otherwise we lose instead of 
derhdng benefit from it. — Corneille, 
Independence is of more value than 
any gifts; and to receive gifts is to 
lose it. — Men most commonly seek to 
oblige thee only that they may engage 
thee to serve them. — Saadi, 

Bich gifts wax poor when givers prove 
unkind. — Shakespeare . 

The heart of the giver makes the gift 
dear and precious. — Luther. 

Gifts are as the gold which adorns 
the temple; grace is like the temple 
that sanctifies the gold. — Burhitt. 

Who gives a trifle meanly is meaner 
than the trifle.— Lauaier. 

That which is given with pride and 
ostentation is rather an ambition than 
a bounty. — Seneca. 

He gives not best who gives most; 
but he gives most who gives best. — If 
I cannot give bountifully, yet I will 
give freely, and what I want in my hand> 
I will supply by my heart. — Warwick. 

Gifts weigh like mountains on a sensi^ 
tive heart. — ^To me they are oftener 
punishments than pleasures. — Mad. Fee, 
GLORY. — ^True glory consists in doing 
what deserves to be written; in writing 
what deserves to be read; and in so 
living as to make the world happier and 
better for our living in it. — Pliny, 

True glory takes root, and even 
spreads; all false pretences, like flowers, 
fall to the ground ; nor can any counter- 
feit last long. — Cicero, 

It is by what we ourselves have done, 
and not by what others have done for 
us, that we shall be remembered by 
after ages. It is by thou^t that has 
aroused the intellect from its slumbers, 
which has given luster to virtue and 
dignity to truth, or by those examples 
which have inflamed tl^e soul with the 
love of goodness, and not by means of 
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sculptured marble, that I hold com- 
munion with Shakespeare and Milton, 
with Johnson and Burke, with Howard 
and Wiiberforce.—Francis Wayland, 

"Real gloiy springs from the silent con- 
quest of ourselves. — Without that, the 
conqueror is nought but the foist dave. 
— Thomson. 

As to be perfectly just is an attribute 
of the divine nature, to be so to the 
utmost of our abilities is the glory of 
mail.— Addison, 

Our greatest ^ory ^ consists not in 
never falling, but in rising every time we 
fall. — Goldsmith, 

Glory, built on selfish principles, is 
shame and guilt. — Cowper. 

Like madness is the glory of this life. 
— Shakespeare. 

He that first likened glory to a 
shadow, did better than he was aware 
of; they are both vain. — Glory, also, like 
the shadow, goes sometimes before the 
body, and sometimes in length infinitely 
exceeds it. — Montaigne. 

By skillful conduct and artificial means 
a person may make a sort- of name for 
himself; but if the inner jewel be want- 
ing, all is vanity, and will not last.— 
Goethe. 

Two things ought to teach us to 
think but meanly of human glory— that 
the very best have had their calumnia- 
tors, and the very worst their panegyr- 
ists. — Colton. 

Let us not disdain glory too much; 
nothing is finer, except virtue.— The 
height of happiness would be to unite 
both in this lilB.—Chateauhfiand. 

The shortest way to glory is to be 
guided by conscience.— Home. 

Those great actions whose luster 
dazzles us are represented by politicians 
as the effects of deep design, whereas 
they are commonly the effects of caprice 
and passion. — Rochefoucauld. 

The glory of a people, and of an age, 
is always the work of a small number 
of great men, and disappears with them. 
— Grimm. 

GLUTTONY. — Swinish gluttony ne’er 
looks to heaven amid his gorgeous feast, 
but with besotted, base ingratitude, 
crams and blasphemes his feeder. — 
Milton. 

They whose sole bliss is eating, can 


give but that one bnitish reason why 
they live.— Juvenal. 

Some men are bom to feast, and not 
to fight; whose sluggish minds, even in 
fair honor’s field, still on their dinner 
turn . — Joanna Baillie. 

Their kitchen is their shrine, the cook 
their priest, the table their altar, and 
their belly their God. — Buck. 

Gluttony is the source of all our in- 
firmities and the fountain of all our 
diseases. As a lamp is choked by a 
superabundance of oil, and a fire ex- 
tinguished by excess of fuel, so is the 
natural health of the body destroyed by 
intemperate diet. — Burton. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
mankind consume too much food.— 
Sydney Smith. 

As houses well stored with provisions 
are likely to be full of mice, so the 
bodies of those who eat much are full 
of diseases. — Diogenes. 

The pleasures of the palate deal with 
us like the Egyptian thieves, who 
strangle those whom they embrace. — 
Seneca. 

He who is a slave to his belly seldom 
worships God.— Saadi. 

I am a great eater of beef, and I be- 
lieve that does harm to my wit.— Shaken 
spear e. 

GOD . — This is one of the names which 
we give to that eternal, infinite, and in- 
comprehensible being, the creator of all 
things, who preserves and governs every 
thing by his almighty power and wis- 
dom, and who is the pnly object of our 
worship. — Cruden. 

God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth. — Catechism. 

We know God easily, if we do not con- 
strain ourselves to define him. — Jouhert. 

The Mohammedans have ninety-nine 
names for God, but among them all they 
have not “our Father.” 

We should give God the same place in 
our hearts that he holds in the universe. 

If we have God in all things while 
they are ours, we shall have all things 
in God when they are taken away. 

There is something in the nature of 
things which the mind of man, which 
reason, which human powe^ cann<?t ef* 
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feet, and certainly that which produces 
this must be better than man. What 
can this be but God? — Cicero, 

There is a beauty in the name appro- 
priated by the Saxon nations to the 
Deity, unequalled except by his most 
^'enerated Hebrew appellation. They 
called him ^^God,” which is literally 

The Good.” The same word thus 
signifying the Deity and His most en- 
dearing quality. — Turner. 

The demand of ^ the human under- 
standing for causation requires but the 
one old and only answer, God. — Dexter. 

Let the chain of second causes be 
ever so long, the first link is always in 
God’s hand. — Lavington. 

God is a circle whose center is every- 
where, and its circumference nowhere. — 
Empedocles. 

They that deny a God, destroy man’s 
nobility; for clearly man is of kin to the 
beasts by his body, and if he be not of 
kin to God by his spirit, he is a base 
and ignoble creature. — Bacon. 

The ancient hieroglyphic for God was 
the figure of an eye upon a sceptre, to 
denote that he sees and rules all things* 
— Barker. 

It were better to have no opinion of 
God at all than such an one as is un- 
worthy of him; for the one is only un- 
belief— the other is contempt.-— Plutarch. 

I had rather believe all the fables in 
the Talmud and the^ Koran, than that 
this universal frame is without a mind. 
— Bacon. 

In all the vast and the minute, we see 
the unambiguous footsteps of the God, 
who gives its luster to the insect’s wing, 
and wheels his throne upon the rolling 
worlds. — C owper. 

If God did not exist it would be neces- 
sary to invent him. — Voltaire. 

Nature is too thin a screen; the glory 
of the omnipresent God bursts through 
everywhere. — Emerson. 

The very word ‘‘God” suggests care, 
kindness, goodness; and the idea of God 
in his infinity, is infinite care, infinite 
kindness, in&iite goodness.— We give 
God the name of good: it is only by 
shortening it that it becomes God. — H. 
W. Beecher. 

At the foot of every page in the annals 
of nations may be written, “ God reigns.” 


Events as they pass awa}'- proclaim their 
original; and if you will but listen rev- 
erently, you may hear the receding cen- 
turies, as they roll into the dim distances 
of departed time, perpetually chanting 
“ Te Deum Laudamus,” with all the 
choral voices of the countless congrega- 
tions of the age. — Bancrojt. 

It is impossible to govern the world 
without God. He must be worse than 
an infidel that lacks faith, and more than 
wicked that has not gratitude enough 
to acknowledge his obligation. — Wash- 
ington. 

God is great, and therefore he will be 
sought: he is good, and therefore he 
will be found. 

If in the day of sorrow we own God’s 
presence in the cloud, we shall find him 
also in the pillar of fire, brightening and 
cheering our way as the night comes on. 

In all his dispensations God is at work 
for our good. — ^In prosperity he tries our 
gratitude; in mediocrity, our content- 
ment; in misfortune, our submission; in 
darkness, our faith; under temptation, 
our steadfastness, and at all times, our 
obedience and trust in him. 

God governs the world, and we have 
only^ to do our duty wisely, and leave 
the issue to him. — John Jay. 

When the mind of man looketh upon 
second causes scattered, it may some- 
times rest in them, and go no further. 
But when it beholdetli the chain of them 
confederate and linked together, it must 
fly to Providence and Deity. — Bacon. 

There is a God in science, a God in 
history, and a God in conscience, and 
these three are one. — Joseph Cook. 

How often we look upon God as our 
last and feeblest resource! W^e go to 
him because we have nowhere else to 
go. And then we learn that the storms 
of life have driven us, not upon the 
rocks, but into the desired haven. — Geo. 
Macdonald. 

I have read up many queer religions; 
and there is nothing like the old thing, 
after all. I have looked into the most 
philosophical systems, and have found 
none that will work without a God.— 
J. C. Maxwell. 

An old mystic says somewhere, “ God 
is an unutterable sigh in the innermost 
depths of the soul.” With still greater 
justice, we may reverse the proposition^ 
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and say the soul is a never ending sigh 
after God. — Christlieh, 

The world we inhabit must have had 
an origin; that origin must have con- 
sisted in a cause; that cause must have 
been intelligent; that intelligence must 
have been supreme; and that supreme, 
which always was and is supreme, we 
know by the name of God. 

Tw^o men please God— who serves Him 
with all his heart because he knows Him ; 
who seeks Him with all his heart be- 
cause he knows Him notr— Panin. 

He who bridles the fury of the bil- 
lows, knows also to put a stop to the 
secret plans of the wicked.— Submitting 
to His holy will, I fear God; I have no 
other fear. — Racine. 

It is one of my favorite thoughts, that 
God manifests himself to mankind in all 
wise, good, humble, generous, great and 
magnanimous men. — Lavater. 

There is nothing on earth worth being 
known but God and our own souls. — 
Bailey. 

A foe to God was never a true friend 
to man. — Young. 

There is something very sublime, 
though very fanciful in Plato’s descrip- 
tion of God — ^‘^That truth is his body, 
and light his shadow.’ —Addisow. 

If God were not a necessary being of 
himself, he might almost seem to be 
made for the use and benefit of men.— 
Tillotson. 

We cannot too often think, that there 
is a never sleeping eye that reads the 
heart, and registers our thoughts. — Ba* 
con. 

I fear God, and next to God I chiefly 
fear him who fears him not.— iSaadi. 

The very impossibility which I find 
to prove that God is not, discovers to 
me his existence.— 

Amid all the war and contest and 
variety of human opinion, you will find 
one consenting conviction in every land, 
that there is one God, the king and 
father of all . — McLximm Tyrius. 

Live near to God, and so all things 
will appear to you little in comparison 
with eternal realities. — B. M. McCheyne. 

The whole world is a phylactery, and 
everything we see is an item of the wis- 


dom, power, or goodness of God. — Sir 
Thornas Browne. 

As a countenance is made beautiful 
by the soul’s shining throiigli it, so the 
world is beautified the shining 
through it of God. — Jacobi. 

God’s thoughts, his will, his lave, his 
judgments are all man’s home. To 
think his thoughts, to choose his will, 
to love his loves, to judge his judg- 
ments, and thus to know that he is in 
us, is to be at home. — George Macdon-- 
aid. 

God should be the object of all our 
desires, the end of all our actions, the 
principle of all our affections, and the 
governing power of our whole souls. — 
Massillon. 

In all thine actions think that God 
Sees thee, and in all his actions labor to 
see him. — ^That will make thee fear him, 
and this will move thee to love him. — 
The fear of God is the beginning c; 
knowledge, and the knowledge of God is 
the perfection of love. — Quarles. 

If we look closely at this world, where 
God seems so utterly forgotten, we 
shall find that it is he, who, after all, 
commands the most fidelity and the 
most love. — Mad. Swetchinc. 

What is there in man so worthy of 
honor and reverence as this, that he is 
capable of contemplating something 
higher than his own reason, more sub- 
lime than the whole universo — that 
Spirit which alone is sclf-subsistent, 
from which all truth proceeds, without 
which is no truth? — Jacobi. 

To escape from evil we must be made, 
as far as possible, like God ; and this re- 
semblance consists in becoming just, 
and holy, and wise.— Pfaio. 

GOLD. — (See ^^Monet” and 

Gold is the fool’s curtain, which hides 
all his defects from the world. — Feltham. 

The lust of gold, unfeeling and re- 
morseless; the last corruption of degen- 
erate mm.-^Joknson. 

It is much better to have your gold 
in the hand than in the heart-. — Fuller. 

Gold, like the sun, which melts wax, 
but hardens clay, expands great souls 
and contracts bad hearts. — RivaroL 

It is observed of gold, in an old epi- 
gram, that to ha'i^e it is to be in fear. 
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and to want it is to be in sorrow. — John- 
son. 

To purchase heaven has gold the 
power? can gold remove the mortal 
hour? in life can love be bought with 
gold? are friendship's pleasures to be 
sold? no — all that’s worth a wish — a 
thought, fair virtue gives uAbribed, un- 
bought. Cease then on trash thy hopes 
to bind, let nobler views engage thy 
mind. — Johnson. 

There is no place so high that an ass 
laden with gold cannot reach it.— Bojas. 

Midas longed for gold.— He got it, so 
that whatever he touched became gold, 
and he, with his long ears, was little the 
better for it. — Carlyle. 

There are two naetals, one of which is 
omnipotent in the cabinet, and the other 
in the camp, — gold and iron. He that 
knows how to apply them both, may in- 
deed attain the highest station, but he 
must know something more to keep it. — 
Colton. 

Give him gold enough, and marry 
him to a puppet, or an aglet-baby, or 
an old trot with ne’er a tooth in her 
head, though she have as many diseases 
as two and fifty horses; why, nothing 
comes amiss, so money comes withal. — 
Shakespeare. 

A mask of gold hides all deformities. 

' -Dekker. 

How quickly nature falls to revolt 
when gold becomes her object. — Shake- 
speare. 

0 cursed lust of gold! when, for thy 
sake, the fool throws up his interest in 
both worlds, first starved in this, then 
damned in that to come! — Blair. 

How few, like Daniel, have God and 
gold together. — Bp. Villiers. 

Gold! in all ages the curse of man- 
kind! — ^To gain thee, men yield honor, 
affection, and lasting renown, and for 
thee^ barter the crown of eternity. — P. 
Benjamm. 

A vain man’s motto is: ^'Win gold and 
wear it ” ; a generous, Win gold and 
spare it ” ; a miser’s, ** Win gold and hoard 
it ” ; a profligate’s, Win gold and spend 
it a broker’s, “ Win gold and lend it 
a gambler’t^ “ Win gold and lose it a 
wise man’s, “Win gold and use it.” 

They who worship gold in a world so 
corrupt as this, have at least one thing 


to plead in defence of their idolatry — 
the power of their idol.— This idol can 
boast of two peculiarities; it is wor- 
shipped in all climates, without a sin- 
gle temple, and by all classes, without 
a single hypocrite. — Colton. 

Mammon has enriched his thousands, 
and has damned his ten thousands. — 
South. 

As the touchstone tries gold, so gold 
tries men. — Chilo. 

GOOD-BREEDING. — (See “ Man- 
ners” and “Politeness.”) 

Good-breeding is benevolence in 
trifles, or the preference of others to 
ourselves in the daily occurrences of life. 
— Lord Chatham. 

Good-breeding is surface Christianity. 
— 0. W. Holmes. 

Good-breeding is the art of showing 
men, by external signs, the internal re- 
gard we have for them. It arises from 
good sense, improved by conversing with 
good company. — Cato. 

One principal point of good-breeding 
is to suit our behavior to tho three sev- 
eral degrees of men — our superiors, our 
equals, and those below m.Swijt. 

Nothing can constitute good-breeding 
which has not good nature for its foun- 
dation. — Bulwer. 

Good-breeding is the result of much 
^od sense, some good nature, and a 
little self-denial for the sake of others, 
and with a view to obtain the same in- 
dulgence from them. — Chesterfield. 

A man endowed with groat perfections, 
without good-breeding, is like one who 
has his pockets full of gold, but always 
wants change for his ordinary occasions. 
Steele. 

Good-breeding is not confined to ex- 
ternals, much less to any particular dress 
or attitude of the body; it is the art of 
pleasing or contributing as much as pos- 
sible to the ease and happiness of those 
with whom you converse. — Fielding. 

Good qualities are the substantial 
riches of the mind; but it is good-breed- 
ing that sets them off to advantage. — 
Locke. 

The scholar, without good-breeding, is 
a pedant; the philosopher, a cynic; the 
soldier, a brute; and every man dis- 
agreeable . — C hast er field. 
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A man’s own good-breeding is the best 
security against other people’s ill-man- 
ners. It carries along with it a dignity 
that is respected by the most petiSant. 
Ill-breeding invites and authorizes the 
familiarity of the most timid. No man 
ever said a pert thing to the Duke of 
Marlborough. No man ever said a civil 
one to Sir Robert Walpole. — Chester- 
field. 

Among well-bred people, a mutual 
deference is affected; ^ contempt of 
others disguised; authority concealed; 
attention given to each in his turn; and 
an easy stream of conversation main- 
tained, without vehemence, without in- 
terruption, without eagerness for victory, 
and without any airs of superiority.— 
Hume. 

Good-breeding shows itself most, 
where to an ordinary eye it appears the 
least. — Addison. 

Virtue itself often offends, when 
coupled with bad manners.— tow. 

The summary of good-breeding may 
be reduced to this rule : “ Behave to all 
others as you would they should behave 
to youJ*— Fielding, 

There are few defects in our nature 
so glaring as not to be veiled from ob- 
servation by politeness and good-breed- 
ing. — Stanislaus, 

The highest point of good-breeding is 
to show a very nice regard to your own 
dignity, and with that in your own heart, 
to express your value for the man above 
you. — Steele. 

One may know a man that never con- 
versed in the world, by his excess of 
good-breeding. — Addison, 

As ceremony is the invention of wise 
men to keep fools at a distance, so good- 
breeding is an expedient to make fools 
and wise men equal. — Steele. 

Wisdom, valor, justice, and learning, 
cannot keep a man in countenance that 
is possessed with these excellencies, if 
he wants that inferior art of life and be- 
haviour, called good breeding.— 

GOOD HITMOR.— (See “Humob.”) 

Good humor is the healthy of the soul ; 
sadness is its poison, — Stanislavs. 

Honest good humor is the oil and 
wine of a mer^ meeting, and there is no 
jovial companionship equal to that where 


the jokes are rather small, and the laugh- 
ter abundant. — Washington Irving, 

This portable quality of good humor 
seasons all the parts and occurrences 
meet with in such a manner that there 
are no moments lost, but they all pa^ 
with so much satisfaction that the heavi- 
est of loads, when it is a load, that of 
time, is never felt by us. — Steele, 

Some people are commended for a 
giddy kind of good humor, which is no 
more a virtue than drunkenness.— Pope. 

Good humor will sometimes conquer 
ill humor, but ill humor will conquer it 
oftener; and for this plain reason, good 
humor must operate on generosity; ill 
humor on meanness.— 

GOOD NATURE. — Good nature is 
the very air of a good mind; the sign of 
a large and generous soul, and the pe- 
culiar soil in which virtue prospers. — 
Goodman, 

The current of tenderness widens as 
it proceeds; and two men imperceptibly 
find their hearts filled with good nature 
for each other, when they were at first 
only in pursuit of mirth and relaxation 
— Goldsmith, 

An inexhaustible good nature is one 
of the most precious gifts of heaven, 
spreading itself like oil over the troubled 
sea of thought, and keeping the mind 
smooth and equable in the roughest 
weather. — Washington Irving, 

Good nature, like a bee, collects honey 
from every herb. Ill nature, like the 
spider, sucks poison from the sweetest 
flower. 

Good nature is one of the richest 
fruits of true Christianity. — E, W. 
Beecher, 

Affability, mildness, tenderness, and a 
word which I would fain bring back to 
its original signification of virtue— I 
mean good nature — are of daily use; 
they are the bread of mankind and the 
staff of life.— Dryden. 

Good nature is the beauty of the 
mind, and like personal beaut}-, wins al- 
most without anything else — sometimes, 
indeed, in spite of positive deficiencies. 
— Hanway. 

A shrewd observer once said, that in 
walking the streets of a slippery morn- 
ing, one might see where the good na- 
tured people lived, hy the ashes thrown 
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on the ice before the doors. — Franklin. 

Good nature is stronger than toma- 
hawks. — Emerson. 

Good nature is more agreeable in con- 
versation than wit, and gives a certain 
air to the countenance which is more 
amiable than beauty.— It shows virtue in 
the fairest light; takes off, in some meas- 
ure, from the deformity of vice; and 
makes even folly and impertinence sup- 
portable. — Addison. 

Good nature is often a mere matter of 
health. — Witli good digestion we are apt 
to be good natured; with bad digestion, 
morose,—//. W, Beecher. 

Good sense and good nature are never 
separated; and good nature is the prod- 
uct of right reason. — ^It makes allowance 
for the failings of others by considering 
-that there is nothing perfect in mankind; 
and by distinguishing that which comes 
nearest to excellence, though not abso- 
lutely free from faults, will certainly 
produce candor in judging . — Dry den. 

GOODNESS. — (See ^^bnefic®ncb.”) 

There are two perfectly good men; 
one dead, and the other unborn. — Chi- 
nese Proverb. 

Be not merely good; be good for 
something. — Thoreau. 

In nothing do men approach so nearly 
to the gods as in doing good to men, — 
Cicei'o. 

There may be a certain plea^re in 
vice, but there is a higher in purity and 
virtue.— The most commanding of all de- 
lights is the delight in goodness, — ^The 
beauty of holiness is but one beauty, but 
it is the highest. — It is the loss of the 
sense of sin and shame that destroys 
both men and atates.— Independent. 

He that is a good man, is three quar- 
ters of his way toward the being a good 
Christian, wheresoever he lives, or what- 
soever he is called.— 

We may be as good as we please, if 
we please to be good. — Barrow. 

Real goodness docs not attach itself 
merely to this life — ^it points to another 
world. Political or professional reputa- 
tion cannot last forever, but a conscience 
void of offence before God and man is 
an inheritanoe for etemityj— Z>ameZ 
Waster. 

We can do more good by being good 


than in any other way . — Rowland Bill. 

If there be a divine providence, no 
good man need be afraid to do right; he 
will only fear to do wrong. — Haygood. 

To be doing good is man’s most glori- 
ous task. — Sophocles. 

To be good, we must do good; and by 
doing good we take a sure means of 
being good, as the use and exercise of 
the muscles increase their power . — Tryon 
Edwards. 

It is a law of our humanity, that man 
must know good through evil.— No great 
principle ever triumphed but through 
much evil. — No man ever progressed to 
greatness and goodness but through great 
mistakes. — F. W, Robertson. 

By desiring what is perfectly good, 
pen when we do not quite know what 
it is, and cannot do what we would, we 
are part of the divine power against 
evil,^ widening the skirls of light and 
making the struggle with darkness nar- 
rower . — George Eliot. 

Let a man be never so ungrateful or 
inhuman, he shall never destroy the satis- 
faction of my having done a good office. 
-—Seneca. 

The good are heaven’s peculiar care. 
— Ovid. 

All the fame which ever cheated hu- 
manity into higher notions of its own 
importance would never weigh in my 
mind against the pure and pious interest 
which a virtuous being may be pleased 
to take in my welfare. — Byron. 

He who loves goodness harbors angels, 
reveres reverence, and lives with God. 
— Emerson. 

He is good that does good to others. 
If he suffers for the good he does, he is 
better still ; and if he suffers from them 
to whom he did good, he has arrived to 
that height of goodness that nothing but 
p increase of his sufferings can add to 
it; if it proves his death, his virtue is 
at its^ summit; it is heroism complete. — 
Bruy ere. 

I have Imown some men possessed of 
good qualities which were very service- 
able to others, but useless to themselves; 
like a sun-dial on the front of a house, 
to inform and benefit the neighbors and 
passengers, but not the owner within. — 
SwijL 

He that does good to another, does 
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also good to himself; not onl3’’ in the 
consequence, but in the very act of do- 
ing it; for the consciousness of well- 
doing is an ample reward. — Seneca. 

A good man is kinder to his enemj' 
than bad men to their friends.-- 5 p. HalL 

The good for virtue ^s sake abhor to 
sin. — Horace. 

Never did any soul do good, but it 
came readier to do the same again, with 
more enjoyment. Never was love, or 
latitude, or bounty practised but with 
increasing joy, which made the practiser 
still more in love with the fair actr— 
Shaftesbury. 

A good man is influenced by God 
'^himself, and has a kind of divinity 
within him; so it may be a question 
whether he goes to heaven, or heaven 
comes to him.— Seneca. 

The best portion of a good man’s life 
is his little, nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love. — Wordsworth. 

Experience has convinced me that 
there is a thousand times more goodness, 
wisdom, and love in the world than 
men imagine. — Oehles. 

Nothing can make a man truly great 
but being truly good and partaking of 
God’s holiness. — M. Henry. 

It is only great souls that know how 
much glory there is in being good. — 
Sophodes. 

How far that little candle throws his 
beams! so shines a good deed in a 
naughty wovld.—Shakespeare. 

In the heraldry of heaven goodne^ 
precedes greatness, and so on earth it is 
more powerful.—The lowly and lovely 
may often do more good in their limited 
sphere than the gifted. — Bp. Home. 

Beautiful is the activity which works 
for good, and beautiful the stillness 
which waits for good; blessed the self- 
sacrifice of one, and blessed the self- 
forgetfulness of the other. — CoUyer. 

Goodness consists not in the outw^d 
things we do, but in the inward tlmg 
we are. — To be good is the great t h i ng . 
—E. H. Chapin. 

A good man doubles the length of his 
existence; to have lived so as to look 
back with pleasure on our past life is to 
live twice. — Martial. 


The soul is strong that trusts in good- 
ness. — M assinger. 

You are not ver3' good if 3"ou are not 
better than 3"our best friends imagine 
you to he.—Lavater. 

We must first be made good, before 
we can do good; we must first bo made 
just, before our works can please God— 
for when we are justified b3' faith in 
Christ, then come good works. — Latimer. 

A good deed is never lost. — He who 
sows courtes3% reaps friendship; he who 
plants kindness, gathers love; pleasure 
bestowed upon a grateful mind was never 
sterile, but generallj^ gratitude begets re- 
ward. — Basil. 

It seems to me it is only^ noble to be 
good. — Kind hearts are more than coro- 
nets.— Tenn^^son. 

There never was law, or sect, or opin^ 
ion did so much magnify goodness as 
the Christian religion doth. — Bacon. 

As I know more of mankind I expect 
less of them, and am ready to call a 
man a good man upon easier terms than 
I was formerb^ — Johnson. 

To love the public, to stud3" universal 
good, and to promote the interest of the 
whole world, as far as it lies in our 
power, is the height of goodness, and 
makes that temper which we call divine. 
— Shaftesbury. 

Goodness is love in action, love with 
its hand to the plow, love with the bur- 
den on its back, love following his foot- 
steps who went about continualb' doing 
good.—/, Hamilton. 

He is a good man whose intimate 
friends are all good, and whose enemies 
are decidedly bad.— Lavaier. 

Of all virtues and dignities cf the 
mind, goodness is the greatest, being 
the character of the Deity ; and without 
it, Tuan is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing. — Bacon. 

Your actions, in passing, pass not 
away, for every good work is a grain 
of seed for eternal life. — Bernard. 

His daily prayer, far better understood 
in acts than in words, was simpb^ doing 
good.— TF hittier. 

Live for something.— Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of virtue 
that the storms of time ean never de- 
stroy. — ^Write your name in kindness, 
love, and mercy on the hearts of thou- 
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sands you come in contact with year by 
year, and you will never be forgotten. — 
Your name and your good deeds will 
thine as the stars of heaven.— C/iaZwers. 

That is good which doth good. — Fen- 
ninff. 

Do all the good you can, in all the 
ways you can, to all the souls you can, 
in every place you can, at ail the times 
you can, with all the zeal you can, as 
long as ever you can. — J. Weslci/. 

Whatever mitigates the woes, or in- 
creases the happiness of others, is a just 
criterion of goodness; and whatever in- 
jures society at large, or any^ individual 
in it, is a criterion of iniquity. — Gold- 
smith. 

Nothing is rarer than real goodness. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

Goodness thinks no ill where no ill 
seems, — Milton. 

To an honest mind, the best perqui- 
sites of a place are the advantages it 
gives for doing good. — Addison. 

GOOD SENSE. — (See '' Common 
Sense.”) 

GOSPEE. — My heart has always as- 
sured and reassured me that the gospel 
of Christ must be a Divine reality. — 
The sermon on the mount cannot be 
merely a human production, — ^This belief 
enters into the veiy depth of my con- 
science.— The whole history of man 
proves it . — Daniel Webster. 

AU the gospels, in my judgment, date 
back to the first century, and are sub- 
stantially by the authors to whom they 
are attributed. — Renan. 

The shifting systems of false religion 
are continually changing their places; 
but the gospel of Christ is the same 
forever. While other false lights are ex- 
tinguished, this tme light ever shineth. — 
T. L. Cuyler. 

So comprehensive are the doctrines of 
the gospel, that they involve all moral 
truth known by man; so extensive are 
the precepts, that they require every vir- 
tue, and forbid every sin. Nothing has 
been added, either by the labors of phi- 
losophy or the progress of human knowl- 
edge. 

Did you ever notice that while the 
gospel sets before us a higher and more 
blessed heaven than any other religion, 


its hell is also deeper and darker than 
any other? — Warren. 

I search in vain in history to find the 
similar to Jesus Christ, or anything 
which can approach the gospel. — Neither 
histoiy, nor humanity, nor the ages, nor 
nature, oii’er me anything with which I 
am able to compare or explain it.— 
There is nothing there whicli is not be- 
yond the march of events and above the 
human mind. — ^What happiness it gives 
to those who believe it ! Vvlmt marvels 
there which these admire who reflect 
upon it! — Napoleon. 

God vTites the gospel not in the 
Bible alone, but on trees, and flowers, 
and clouds, and stars. — Luther. 

The gospel is the fulfillment of all 
hopes, the perfection of all philosophy, 
the interpreter of all revelations, and a 
key to all the seeming contradictions of 
truth in the physical and moral world.— 
Hugh Miller. 

We can learn nothing of the gospel 
except by feeling its truths. There arc 
some sciences that may be learned by 
the head, but the science of Christ cruci^ 
fled can only be learned by the heart.— 
Spurgeon. 

The gospel in all its doctrines and 
duties appears infinitely superior to any 
human composition. — ^It has no mark of 
human ignorance, imperfection, or sin- 
fulness, but bears the signature of divine 
wisdom, authority, and importance, and 
is most worthy of the supreme attention 
and regard of all intelligent creatures.— 
Emmons. 

There is not a book on earth so fa- 
vorable to all the kind and to all the 
sublime affections, or so unfriendly to 
hatred, persecution, tyi*anny, injustice, 
and every sort of malevolence as the 
gospel. — ^It breathes, throughout, only 
mercy, benevolence, and peace. — Beattie. 

GOSSIP. — (See “ Tattling.”) 

_ Gossip has been well defined as put- 
ting two and two together, and making 
it five. 

I hold it to be a fact, that if all per- 
sons knew what each said of the other, 
there would not be four friends in the 
world. — Pascal. 

Newsp-hunters have great leisure, with 
little thought; much petty ambition to 
be thought ^ intelligent, without any 
other pretension than being abje to com- 
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municate what they have just learned.— 
Zimmermann, 

When of a gossipping circle it was 
^.skcd What are they doing? ” the an- 
swer was, “ Swapping lies ” 

There is a set of malicious, prating, 
i»rudent gossips, both male and female, 
murder charactera to kill time; and 
v/iii rob a young fellow of his good name 
before he has years to know the value 
of it. — Sheridan, 

Eire and sword are but slow engines 
.}f destruction in comparison with the 
babbler. — Steele, 

Truth is not exciting enough to those 
who depend on the characters and lives 
!jf their neighbors for all their amuse- 
ment. — Bancrojt, 

An empty brain and a tattling tongue 
are very apt to go together; the most 
dilly and trivial items of news or scandal 
fill the former and are retailed by the 
latter. 

Gossip, pretending to have the eyes of 
an Argus, has all the blindness of a bat. 
— 0m*3a. 

In private life I never knew any one 
interfere with other people^s disputes but 
that he heartily repented -of it. — Carlyle, 

Let the greatest part of the news thou 
hearest be the lea^ part of what thou 
believest, lest the greatest part of what 
thou believest be the least part of what 
is true. Where lies are easily admitted, 
the father of lies will not easily be kept 
out.— QuarZes. 

Gossip is the henchman of rumor and 
scandal. — Feuillet, 

Gossip is always a personal confession 
either of malice or imbecility, and the 
young should not only shun it, but by 
the most thorough culture relieve them- 
selves from all temptation to it.— It is 
a low, frivolous, and too often a dirty 
business.—/. G. Holland. 

Tale bearers are just as bad as tale 
makers. — Sheridan, 

Narrow-minded and ignorant persons 
talk about persons and not ^ings; hence 
gossip is the bane and disgrace of so 
large a portion of society. 

As to people saying a few idle words 
about us, we must not mind that any 
more than the old church steeple minds 
the rooks cawing about it . — George 
Eliot, 


GO VERNMENT.— (See Statesman- 
ship/’) 

They that govern most make least 
noise. In rowing a barge, they that do 
drudgery work, slash, puif, and sweat; 
but he that governs, sits quietly at the 
stem, and scarce is seen to stir. — Seldeii. 

No matter what thcorj' of the origin 
of government you adopt, if you follow 
it out to its legitimate conclusions it will 
bring you face to face with the moral 
law. — H. J. Van Dyke, 

The less government we have the bet- 
ter — ^the fewer laws and the less confided 
power. The antidote to this abuse of 
formal government is the influence of 
private character, the growth of the in- 
dividual. — Emerson. 

Men well governed should seek after 
no other liberty, for there can be no 
greater liberty than a good government. 
— Sir W, Raleigh, 

When men put their trust in God and 
in knowledge, the government of the 
majority is, in the end, the government 
of the wise and good.— Spalding. 

V^le just government protects all in 
their religious rites, true religion affords 
government its surest support. — Wash'- 
ington. 

The best of all governments is that 
which teaches us to govern ourselves. — 
Goethe. 

No government ought to exist for the 
purpose of checking the prosperity of its 
people or to allow such a principle in 
its policy. — Burke. 

The less of government the better, if 
society be kept in peace and prosperity. 
— C banning. 

That is the most perfect government 
under which a wrong to the humblest is 
an affront to all. — Soloji. 

Government is not mere advice; it is 
authority, with power to enforce its laws. 
— Washington. 

The principal foundation of all states 
is in good laws and good arms.— Machia- 
vein. 

The punishment suffered by the wise 
who refuse to take part in the govern- 
ment, is to live under the government 
of bad men. — Plato. 

Government is only a necessary evil, 
like other go-carts and crutches. — G.w 
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need of it shows exactly how far we are 
still children.— All overmuch governing 
kills the self-help and energy of the 
governed, — Wendell Phillips. 

A man must first govern himself ere 
he is fit to govern a family; and his 
family ere he be fit to bear the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth. — Sir TF. 
Raleigh. 

A king may be a tool, a thing of 
straw; but if he serves to frighten our 
enemies, and secure our property, it is 
well enough; a scarecrow is a thing of 
straw, but it protects the com.— Pope. 

We settle things by a majority vote, 
and the psychological effect of doing 
that is to create the impression that the 
majority is probably right. Of course, 
on any fine issue the majority is sure to 
be wrong. Think of taking a majority 
vote on the best music. Jazz would win 
over Chopin. Or on the best novel. 
Many cheap scribblers would win over 
Tolstoy. And any day a prizefight will 
get a bigger crowd, larger gate receipts 
and wider newspaper publicity than any 
new revelation of goodness, truth or 
beauty could hope to achieve in a cen- 
tury. . . . — Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdich. 

States are not made, nor patched; 
they grow: Grow slow through centuries 
of pain.— Jo An Masefield. 

Only free people can hold their pur- 
pose and their honor steady to a com- 
mon end, and prefer the interest of man- 
kind to any narrow interest of their own. 
— Woodrow Wilson. 

I resent at any time or any place the 
attitude that the safety of this country 
depends on any man holding his job. 
No man has achieved that strength, and 
this country has not deteriorated to that 
weakness. — Owen D. Young. 

The true strength of rulers and em- 
pires lies not in armies or emotions, but 
in the belief of men that they are in- 
flexibly open and truthful and legal. As 
soon as a government departs from that 
standard it ceases to be anything more 
than “the gang in possession,” and its 
days are numbered.— H. G. Wells. 

This nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
— Abraham Lincoln. 


The actual achievement of democracy 
is that it gives a tolerably good time 
to the under-dog. Or, at least, it tries; 
and it is, I think, for this reason that 
most of us accept it as our political 
creed. — Sir James Jeans. 

The world must be made safe for 
democracy. — Woodrow Wilson. 

Politics resemble religion; attempting 
to divest either of ceremony is the most 
certain method of bringing either into 
contempt. The weak must have their 
inducements to admiration as well as 
the wise; and it is the business of a 
sensible government to impress all ranks 
witib a sense of subordination, whether 
this be effected by a diamond, or a vir- 
tuous edict, a sumptuary law, or a glass 
necklace . — Goldsmith. 

Though the people support the gov- 
ernment, the government should not 
support the people.— Cleveland. 

The proper function of a government 
is to make it easy for the people to do 
good and difficult for them to do evil. 
— Gladstone. 

Governments are necessarily continu- 
ing concerns. They have to keep going 
in good times and in bad. They there- 
fore need a wide margin of safety. If 
taxes and debt are made all the people 
can bear when times are good, there will 
be certain disaster when times are bad. 
— Calvin Coolidge. 

The form of government is unimpor' 
tant — ^the spirit everything. — General 
Von Schmidt. 

No man ever saw the people of whom 
he forms a part. No man ever saw a 
government. I live in the midst of the 
Government of the United States, but I 
never saw the Government of the United 
States. — Woodrow Wilson. 

If we can develop a class of educated 
men with nothing else to do but to 
better government, we ought to use 
them; and we ought to use them by 
having the profession of the politician 
recognized as essential to the welfare of 
the Republic. — William Howard Taft. 

The vigorous and growing opposition 
of organized labor to all schemes of 
government ownership in industry is one 
of the most hopeful and encouraging 
facts in American political life. — John 
Spargo, 
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The culminating point of administra- 
tion is to Jsnow well how much power, 
great or small, we ought ^ to use in all 
circumstances . — M ontesquieu. 

Society cannot exist unless a control- 
ling power upon will and appetite be 
placed somewhere; and the less of it 
there is within, the more there must be 
without ,-yIt is ordained in the eternal 
constitution of things, that men of in- 
temperate minds cannot be free. — ^Their 
passions forge their fetters.— RurAie. 

The world is governed by three things 
— wisdom, authority, and appearance. 
Wisdom for thoughtful people, authority 
for rough people, and appearances for 
the great mass of superficial people who 
can look only at the outside. 

Government owes its birth to the ne- 
cessity’ of preventing and repressing the 
injuries which associated individuals 
have to fear from one another. — ^It is 
the sentinel who watches, in order that 
the common laborer be not disturbed. — 
RaynaL 

It is to self-government, the great 
principle of popular representation and 
administration, the system that lets in 
all to participate in its counsels, that we 
owe what we are, and what we hope to 
be . — Daniel Webster. 

A republican government is in a hun- 
dred points weaker than one that is au- 
tocratic; but in this one point it is the 
strongest that ever existed — ^it has edu- 
cated a race of men that are men.— IT. 
W. Beecher. 

All good government must begin in 
the home. — It is useless to make good 
laws for bad people. — ^Public sentiment 
is more than law. — H. R. Haweis. 

There be three sorts of government, 
monarchical, aristocratical, and demo- 
cratical, and they are to fall three dif- 
ferent ways into ruin: the fost, by 
tyu’anny; the second, by ambition; the 
last, by tumults. — ^A commonwealth, 
grounded on any one of these, is not of 
long continuance; but wisely mingled, 
each guards the other and makes gov- 
ernment exact. — Quarles. 

Society is well governed when the 
people obey the magistrates, and the 
magisti-ates obey the laws. — Solon. 

The very idea of the power and right 
of the people to establish government 
presupposes the duty of every individual 


to obey the established government.— 
Washington. 

He that would govern others, first 
should be the master of himself, richly 
endued with depth of understanding and 
height of knowledge. — Mass:inger. 

All government and exercise of power, 
no matter in what form, which is not 
based ^ on love, and directed by knowl- 
edge, is tyranny. — Mrs. Jameson. 

A government for the people must de- 
pend for its success on the intelligence, 
the morality, the justice, and the inter- 
est of the people themselves.— Grower 
Cleveland. 

Power exercised with violence has sel- 
dom been of long duration, but temper 
and moderation generally produce per- 
manence in all things.— Seneca. 

The aggregate happiness of society, 
which is best promoted by the practise 
of a virtuous polic3% is, or ought to be, 
the end of all government. — Washington. 

No government is respectable which 
is not just. — ^Without unspotted purity 
of public faith, without sacred public 
principle, fidelity, and honor, no mere 
forms of government, no machinery of 
laws, can give dignity to political so- 
ciety . — Daniel Webster. 

A mercantile democracy^ may govern 
long and widely; a mercantile aristocracy 
cannot stand. — Landor. 

The worst of governments are always 
the most changes^Dle, and cost the people 
dearest. — Butler. 

The only choice which Providence has 
graciously left to a vicious government 
is either to fall by the people if they 
become enlightened, or with them, xf 
they are kept enslaved and ignorant. — 
Coleridge. 

The surest way of governing, both in 
a private family and a kingdom, is, for 
the husband and the prince sometimes 
to drop their prerogatives. — Hughes. 

The administration of government, like 
a guardianship, ought to be directed to 
the good of those who confer, not of 
those who receive the trust. — Cicero. 

It seems to me a great truth, that hu- 
man things cannot stand on selfishness, 
mechanical utilities, economics, and law 
courts; that if there be not a religious 
element in the relations of men, such 
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relations are miserable, and doomed to 
ruin. — Carlyle. 

It is among the evils, and perhaps not 
the smallest, of democratic governments, 
that the people must feel before they 
will see.— When this happens, they aro 
roused to action. — Hence it is that those 
kinds of government are too slow. — 
Washington. 

When Tarquin the Proud was asked 
what was the best mode of governing a 
conquered city, he replied only by beat- 
ing down with his staff ^ all the tallest 
poppies in his garden. — Livy. 

It is better for a city to be governed 
by a good man than even by good laws. 
— Aristotle. 

Nothing will ruin the ooiinti-y if the 
people themselves will undertake its 
safety; and nothing can save it if they 
leave that safety in any hands but their 
own . — Daniel Webster. 

For forms of government let fools con- 
test. — ^That which is best administered is 
best. — Pope. 

It may pass for a maxim in state, 
that the administration cannot be placed 
in too few hands, nor the legislation in 
too many. — Swijt. 

Few consider how much we are in- 
debted to government, because few can 
represent how wretched mankind would 
be without it. — Addison. 

When any of the four pillars of gov- 
ernment, religion, justice, counsel, and 
treasure, are mainly shaken or weak- 
ened, men had need to pray for fair 
weather. — Bacon. 

All free governments, whatever their 
name, are in reality governments by 
public opinion; and it is on the quality 
of this public opinion that their pros- 
perity depends. — J. E. Lowell. 

GRACE*— “What is grace?” was 
asked of an old colored man, who, for 
over forty years, had been a slave. — 
“Grace,” he replied, “is what I should 
call giving something for nothing.” 

The king-becoming graces are justice, 
verity, temperance, stableness, bounty, 
perseverance, mercy, lowliness, devotion, 
patience, courage, fortitude. — Shake^ 
speare. 

Let grace and goodness be the princi- 
pal loadstone of thy affections. For love 
which hath *inds, will have an end; 


whereas that which is founded on true 
virtue, will always continue , — Dry den. 

'Whatever is graceful is virtuous, and 
whatever is virtuous is graceful . — Cicc 

The Christian graces are like per- 
fumes, the more they are pressed, the 
sweeter they smell; like stars that shine 
brightest in the dark; like trees wdiich, 
the more they are shaken, the deeper 
root they take, and the more fruit they 
bear. — Beaumont. 

That word “ Grace,” in an ungracious 
mouth, is profane. — Shakespeare. 

Virtue, wisdom, goodness, and real 
w’orth, like the loadstone, never lose 
their power. These are^ the true graces, 
which are linked hand in hand, because 
it is by their influence that human hearts 
are so firmly united to each other. — 
Burton. 

Grace is but glory begun, and glory 
is but grace perfected . — Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

God appoints our graces to be nurses 
to other men’s weaknesses. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

The growth of grace is like the polish- 
ing of metals. There is first an opaque 
surface; by and by you see a spark 
darting out, then a strong light; till at 
length it sends back a perfect image of 
the sun that shines upon it . — Pay son. 

There is no such way to attain to 
greater measure of grace as for a man 
to live up to the little grace he has. — 
Brooks. 

Grace comes into the soul, as the 
morning sun into the world ; first a 
dawning; then a light; and at last the 
sun in his full and excellent brightness. 
— T. Adams. 

You pray for the graces of faith and 
hope and love; but prayer alone will 
not bring them. — ^They must be wrought 
in you through labor and patience and 
suffering. — ^They are not kept put up in 
bottles for us, to be had for the mere 
asking; they must be the outgrowth of 
the life. — ^Prayer for them will be an- 
swered, but God will have us work out 
each one in the way of duty. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

The being of grace must go before the 
increase of it; for there is no growth 
without life, and no building without 2, 
foundation. — Lavington. 
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As grace is first from God, so it is ! 
continually from him, as much as light 
is all day long from the sun, as well as 
at first dawn or at sun-rising.— /onai^an 
Edwards, 

As heat is opposed tx> cold, and light 
to darkness, so grace is opposed to sin. 
— ^Fire and water may as well agree in 
the same vessel, as grace and sin in the 
same heart. — T. Brooks. 

GRACEFULNESS.— Grace is to the 
body, what good sense is to the mind. — 
Rochefoucauld, 

A graceful and pleasing figure is a 
perpetual letter of recommendation. — 
Bacon, 

Gracefulness has been defined to be 
the outward expression of the inward 
harmony of the soul. — ffazUtt, 

All the actions and attitudes of chil- 
dren are graceful because they are the 
offspring of the moment, without affec- 
tation, and free from all pretense.— 
Fuseli, 

How inimitably graceful children^ are 
before they learn to dance.— Colendpe. 

It is graceful in a man to think and 
speak with propriety, to act with de- 
liberation, and in every occurrence of 
life to find out and persevere in the 
truth. — Cicero, 

GRATITUDE. — (See " Thankful- 
ness.”) 

Gratitude is not only the memory but 
the homage of the heart— rendered to 
God for his goodness. — N, P. Willis, 

If I only have the will to be grateful, 
I am so,— Seneca, 

In noble hearts the feeling of grati- 
tude has all the ardor of a passion. — 
Poincelot, 

A grateful thought toward heaven is 
of itself a prayer.— Lessing. 

Cicero calls gratitude the mother of 
virtues, the most capital of all duties, 
and uses the words grateful and good ^ 
synonymous terms, inseparably united in 
the same character,' — Bate, 

Gratitude to God makes even a tem- 
poral blessing a taste of heaven^Ro- 
maine. 

Our thanks should be as fervent for 
mercies received, as our petitions for 
mercies sought. — Simmons. 

xHe that urges gratitude pleads the 


cause both of God and men, for with- 
out it we can neither be sociable nor 
religious. — Seneca, 

^ He enjoys much who is thankful for 
little; a grateful mind is both a great 
and a happy mind,— Seeker. 

He who receives a benefit should never 
forget it; he who bestows should never 
remember it. — Charron, 

To the generous mind the heaviest 
debt is that of gratitude, when it h not 
in our power to repay it. — Franklin, 

He who acknowledges a kindness has 
it still, and he who has a grateful sense 
of it has requited it. — Cicero, 

When I find a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, I t3ce it for granted there 
would be as much generosity if he were 
rich.— Pope. . 

There is as^ much greatness of mind 
in acknowledging a good turn, as in do- 
ing it. — Seneca, 

Those who make us happy are always 
thankful to us for being so; their grati- 
tude is the reward of their benefits. — 
Mad, Swetchine. 

We can be thankful to a friend for a 
few acres or a little money; and yet for 
the freedom and command of the whole 
earth, and for the great benefits of our 
being, our life, health, and reason, we 
look upon ourselves as under no obliga- 
tion.— Seneca. 

0 Lord, who lends me life, lend me a 
heart replete with thankfulness.— iS/tafce- 
speare. 

From David learn to give thanks for 
eveiything. — Every furrow in the Book 
of Psalms is sown with the seeds of 
thanksgiving . — Jeremy Taylor. 

No metaphysician ever felt the defi- 
ciency of language so much as the grate- 
ful. — Colton, 

God is pleased with no music below 
so much as with the thanksgiving songs 
of relieved widows and supported or- 
phans; of rejoicing, comforted, and 
thankful persons.— Jeremy Taylor, 

Epicurus says, “gratitude is a viitoe 
that has commonly profit annexed to it.” 
And where is the virtue that has not? 
But still the virtue is to be valued for 
itself, and not for lie profit that attends 
it. — Seneca. 

Gratitude to God should be as habit- 
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ual as the reception of mercies is con- 
stant, as ardent as the number of them 
is great, as devout as the riches of divine 
grace and goodness is incomprehensible. 
— C. Simmons. 

Gratitude is a virtue most deified and 
yet most deserted; it is the ornament of 
rhetoric and the libel of practical life. — 
/. W. Forney. 

It is another’s fault if he be ungrate- 
ful, but it is mine if I do not give.—To 
find one thankful man, I will oblige a 
great many that are not so. — Seneca. 

The gratitude of place-expectants is a 
lively sense of future favors. — Walpole. 

He who remembers the benefits of his 
parents is too much occupied with his 
I'eeollections to remember their faults. — 
Beranger. 

If gratitude is due from children to 
their earthly parent, how much more is 
the gratitude of the great family of men 
due to our father in heaven. — H. Ballou. 

GRAVE. — A grave, wherever found, 
preaches a short and pithy sermon to 
the soul. — Hawthorne. 

Earth’s highest station ends in ^^Here 
he lies;” and ‘^Dust to dust” concludes 
the noblest songs, — Young. 

The grave buries every error, covers 
every defect, extinguishes every resent- 
ment. — ^From its peaceful bosom spring 
none but fond regrets and tender recol- 
lections. — ^Who can look down upon the 
grave of an enemy, and not feel a com- 
punctious throb that he sliouid have 
warred with the poor handful of dust 
that lies moldering before liim. — Welsh’- 
ington Irving. 

It is sadness to sense to look to the 
grave, but gladness to faith to look be- 
yond it. 

A Christian graveyard is a cradle, 
where, in the quiet motions of the globe, 
Jesus rocks his sleeping children . — By 
and by he vrill wake them from their 
slumber, and in the arms of angels they 
shall be translated to the skies. — G. B. 
Cheever. 

An angeFs arm can’t snatch me from 
the grave; legions of angels can’t con- 
fine me there.— 

The disciples found angels at the grave 
of him they loved, and we should al- 
ways find them, too, but that our eyes 


are too full of tears for seeing. — H. TT. 
Beecher. 

All along the pathway of life are 
tombstones, by the side of which we 
have promised to strive for Heaven. 

The churchyard is the market-place 
where all things are rated at their true 
value, and those who are approaching it 
talk of the world and its vanities with 
a wisdom unknown before. — Baxter. 

When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every emotion of envy dies within 
me; when I read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes 
out. — Addison. 

We go to the grave of a friend, say- 
ing, ‘‘ A man is dead,” but angels throng 
about him, saying, A man is bom.”— 
H. W. Beecher. 

W'e weep over the gj’aves of infants 
and the little ones taken from us by 
death; but an early grave may be the 
shortest way to heaven. — Tryon Edr 
wards. 

Of all the pulpits from which the hu- 
man voice is ever sent forth, there is 
none from which it reaches so far as 
from the grave. — RusJzin. 

0 how small a portion of earth will 
hold us when wo are dead, who am- 
bitiously seek after the whole world 
while we are living.- -Philip of Macedon, 

The ancients feared death; we, thanks 
to Christianity, fear only dying. — Guesses 
at Truth. 

1 like th.at ancient Saxon phrase wdiich 
calls the burial ground “ God’s acre ! ” 
It is just; it consecrates each gra^’o 
within its walls, and breathes a benison 
over the sleeping dust. — Longfellow. 

Onb’’ the actions of the just smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust. — Shirley. 

GRAVITY. — Gravity is only the bark 
of wisdom; but it preserves it. — Con^- 
fucius. 

Too much gravity argues a shallow 
mind. — Lavater. 

Those wanting wit affect gravity, and 
go by the name of solid men. — Drydcn. 

Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the 
body, invented to cover the defects of 
the mind. — Rochefoucauld. 

The very essence of assumed gravity 
is design, and consequently deceit; a 
taught trick to gain credit with the world 
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for more sease and knowledge than a 
man is worth. — Sterne. 

There is a gra\;ity which is not austere 
nor captious, which belongs not to mel- 
anehob^ nor dwells in contraction of 
heart, but arises from tenderness and 
hangs on reflection. — Landor, 

All the sobriety religion needs or re- 
quires is that which real earnestness pro- 
duces. — When men say be sober they 
usually mean ‘^be stupid.’^ — When the 
Bible says “be sober,” it means “rouse 
up to the earnestness and vivacity of 
life.” — ^The old scriptural sobriety was ef- 
fectual doing; ascetic sobriety is effec- 
tual dullness. — H. W. Beecher, 

As in a man^s life, so in his studies, it 
is the most beautiful and humane thing 
in the world so to mingle gravity with 
pleasure, that the one may not sink into 
melancholy, nor the other rise up into 
wantonness. — Plini/. 

There is a false gravity’ that is a very 
ill symptom; and as rivers which run 
very’ slowly have alv^ays most mud at 
the bottom, so a solid stiffness in the 
constant course of a man's life, is the 
sign of a thick bed of mud ut the bottom 
of his hrsLin.—Saville. 

Gravity is but the rlnu of vrijdom; but 
it is a preservative r:nd. — Joubert, 

Gravity is the very essence of impos- 
ture; it not only mistakes ether things, 
but is apt perpetually^ to mistake itself. 
— Shajtesbury, 

Gravity must be natural and simple; 
there must be urbanity and tenderness 
in it. — A man must not formalize on 
eveiy thing. — ^He who does so is a fool; 
and a grave fool is, perhaps, more in- 
jurious than a light fool. — Cecil. 

Gravity is the ballast of the soul, 
which keeps the mind steady. — Fuller. 

There is a care for trifles which pro- 
ceeds from love and conscience, and 
which is most holy^* and there is a care 
for trifles which comes of idleness and 
frivolity, and is most bass. — And so, also, 
there is a gravity proceeding from 
thought, which is most noble, and a 
gravity proceeding from dullness and 
mere incapability for enjoyment, which 
is most base. — Ruskin. 

Gravity — ^the body^s wisdom to conceal 
the mind. — Young. 

As in our lives, so also in our studies. 


it is most becoming and most wise to 
temper gravity’ with cheerfulness; that 
the former may’ not imbue our mind.s 
with melancLoh’, nor the latter degener- 
ate into licentiousness. — Fllny. 

GREATNESS.-— A really great man is 
known by three signs — generosity' in the 
desi^, humanity in the execution, mod- 
eration in success. — Bismarck. 

The greatest man is he who chooses 
the right with invincible resolution; who 
resists the sorest temptations from wirhin 
and without; who bears the heavies, 
burdens cheerfully; who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menac** 
and frowns; and whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, and on God, is most 
unfaltering . — Chann ing. 

He only’ is great who has the habits 
of greatness ; who, after performing what 
none in ten thousand could accomplish, 
passes on like Samson, and “ telk 
neither father nor mother of it.” — Lava- 
ter. 

The true test of a great man — ^that, at 
least, which must secure his place umong 
the highest order of great men — is, his 
having been in advance of iiis age, — 
Brougham. 

A contemplation of Gods works, a 
generous concern for the good of man- 
kind, and the unfeigned exercise of hu- 
mility — these only, denominate men 
great and glorious. — Addison. 

The study of God's word, for the pur- 
pose of discovering God's will, is the 
secret discipline which has formed the 
greatest characters. — J. W. Alexander. 

Greatness lies, not in being strong, 
but in the right using of strength; and 
strength is not used rightly wliyii it 
serv’es only to cairy a man above his fel- 
lows for his solitary glory. .He is 
the gi’eatest whose strength carries up 
the most hearts by the attraction of his 
own. 

Difficulty’ is a nurse of greatness — 
harsh nurse, who rocks her foster chil- 
dren roughly, but rocks them into 
strength and athletic proportions. — ^The 
mind, grappling with great aims and 
wrestling with mighty impediments, 
grows by a certain necessity to the 
stature of greatness. — Bryant. 

If any^ man seeks for greatness, let 
him forget greatness and ask for tmth, 
and he will find both . — H orace Mann. 
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There never was any heart truly great 
and graci-ous, that was not also tender 
and compassionate. — South, 

The superiority of some men is merely 
locaJ. They are great because their as- 
sociates are little. — Johnson, 

A nation’s greatness resides not in 
her material resources, but in her will, 
faith, intelligence, and moral forces. — 
J. M. Hoppin, 

Not a day passes over the earth but 
men and women of no note do great 
deeds, speak great words, and suffer noble 
sorrows- Of these obscure heroes, phi- 
losophers, and martyrs the greater part 
will never be known till that hour when 
many that were great shall be small, and 
the small great. — Charles Reade. 

A great man may be the personifica- 
tion and type of th.e epoch for which 
God destines him, but he is never its 
creator. — D'Aubigne, 

No man has come to true greatness 
who has not felt in some degree tliat his 
life belongs to his race, and that what 
God gives him he gives him for man- 
kind. — Phillips Brooks, 

The greatest men in all ages have been 
lovers of their kind. — All true leaders 
of men have it. — Faith in men and love 
to men are unfailing marks of true great- 
ness. 

If I am asked who is the greatest 
man? I answer the best; and if I am 
required to say who is the best? I reply 
he that has deserved most of his fellow- 
creatures. — Sir William Jones, 

It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinion — it is easy in soli- 
tude to live after your own; but the 
gi*eat man is he who, in the midst of the 
world, keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude. — Emerson. 

In estimating the greatness of great 
men, the inverted law of the physical 
stands for the intellectual and spiritual 
nature — ^the former is lessened by dis- 
tance, the latter increased. — Schopen^ 
hauer. 

Great men are the commissioned 
guides of mankind, who rule their fel- 
lows because they are wiser. — Carlyle. 

The theory that a great man is merely 
the product of his age, is rejected by 
the common sense and common observa- 
tion of mankind.— The power that guides 


large masses of men, and shapes the 
channels in which the energies of a great 
people flow, is something more than a 
mere aggregate of derivative forces. It 
is a compound product, in which the 
genius of the man is one element, and 
the sphere^ opened to him by the char- 
acter of his ago and the institutions of 
his country, is another. — G. S. Hillard. 

Nothing can be truly great which is 
not right. — Johnson. 

Great men often obtain their ends by 
means beyond the grasp of vulgar intel- 
lect, and even by methods diametrically 
opposite to those which the multitude 
would pursue. But, to 'effect this, be- 
speaks as profound a knowledge of mind 
as that philosopher evinced of matter, 
who first produced ice by the agency of 
heat, — Colton, 

If the title of great man ought to be 
reserved for him who cannot be charged 
with an indiscretion or a vice ; who 
spent his life in establishing the inde- 
pendence, the glory, and durable pros- 
perity of his countiy; who succeeded in 
all that he undertook, and whose suc- 
cesses w’ere never won at the expense ol 
honor, justice, integrity, or by the sac- 
rifice of a single principle — this title will 
not be denied to Washington. — Sparks, 

A great, a good, and a right mind is a 
kind of divinity lodged in flesh, and may 
be the blessing of a slave as well as of 
a prince: it came from heaven, and to 
heaven it must return; und it is a kind 
of heavenly felicity, which a pure and 
virtuous mind enjoys, in some degree, 
even upon eai'th. — Seneca. 

In life we shall find many men that 
are great, and some men that are good, 
but very few men that are both great 
and good. — Colton. 

The great men of the earth are but 
marking stones on the road of human- 
ity; they are the priests of its religion. 
— Mazzini, 

Subtract from the great man all that 
he owes to opportunity, all that he owes 
to chance, and ail that ho has gained by 
the wisdom of his friends and the folly 
of his enemies, and the giant will often 
be seen to be a pigmy. — Colton. 

Distinction is the consequence, never 
the object, of a great mind. — Washing- 
ton Allston. 

However brilliant an action may be, it 
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ought not to pass for great when it is 
not the result of a great design.—Eoc/ie- 

Nolliing can make a man tru]3’ great 
but being truly good, and partaking of 
God’s holiness. — M. Eenry. 

Eveiytliing great is not always good, 
but all good things are great. — Demos- 
thenes. 

There is but one method, and that is 
hard labor; and a man who will not pay 
that price for greatness had better at 
once dedicate himself to the pursuit of 
the fox, or to talk of bullocks, and glory 
in the goad . — Sydney Smith, 

The reason why great men meet with 
so little pity or attachment in adversity, 
would seem to be this: the friends of a 
great man were made by his fortune, his 
enemies b3^ himself, ana revenge is a 
much more punctual pa3^mast8r than 
gratitude . — C olton. 

Great men never make bad use of 
their superiority; the3’’ see it, and feel 
it, and are not less modest. The more 
they have, the more they know their own 
deficiencies. — Rousseau. 

He who is great when he fails is great 
in his prostration, and is no more an 
object of contempt than when men tread 
on the ruins of sacred buildings, which 
men of piety venerate no less than if 
they stood. — Seneca, 

Times of general calamity and con- 
fusion have ever been productive of th «5 
greatest minds. The purest ore is pro- 
duced from the hottest furnace, and the 
brightest thunderbolt is elicited from 
the darkest storm. — Colton. 

The truly great consider first, how 
they may gain the approbation of God: 
and secondly, that of their own con- 
science; having done this, the3’- would 
then willingly conciliate the good opin- 
ion of their fellowmen. — Colton. 

Great souls are not those which have 
less passion and more virtue than com- 
mon souls, but only those which have 
greater designs. — Rochefoucauld. 

A great mind may change its objects, 
but it cannot relinquish them; it must 
have something to pursue; variety is its 
relaxation, and amusement its repose. — 
Colton. 

Men in great place are thrice serv- 
ants; servants of the sovereign or state, 


servant? of fame, and servants of busi- 
li.-A’-, "Lit the3^ have no freedom, 
neither in their persons, in their actions, 
nor in rlii.-:/ drnjs. — It is a strange de- 
sire to seek power over others, and to 
lose pcT/er o^'er a mans self. — Bacon. 

He is great who can do what he 
wishes; he is wise who wishes to do 
what he can. — Ifiand. 

A solemn and religious regard to spirit- 
ual and eternal things is an indispensable 
element of aii true greatness . — Daniel 
Webster. 

The difference between one man and 
another is b3' no means so great as the 
superstitious crowd supposes.— But the 
same feelings which in ancient Rome 
produced the apotheosis of a popular 
emperor, and in modern times the can- 
onization of a devout prelate, lead men 
to cherish an illusion which furnishes 
them with something to adore. — Macau- 
lay. 

He is great enough that is his own 
master. — Bp. Hall. 

Great minds, like heaven, are pleased 
in doing good, though the ungrateful sub- 
jects of their favors are barren in re- 
turn. — Rowe. 

What millions died that Cssar might 
be great. — Campbell. 

High stations tumult, not bliss create. 
— None think the great unhappy, but 
the great. — Young. 

The most substantial glorj" of a coun- 
try is in its virtuous great men.— Its 
prosperit}^ will depend on its docility to 
learn from their example . — Fisher Ames. 

Great is he who enjoys his earthen- 
ware as if it were plate, and not less 
peat is the man to whom all his plate 
is no more than earthenware. — Scueca. 

Some are bom great; some achieve 
greatness; and some have greatness 
thrust upon them. — Shakespeare. 

Since by your greatness you ^ am 
nearer heaven in place be nearer it in 
goodness. 

There never was 3*et a tmiy great man 
that was not at the same time trub" vir- 
tuous. — Franklin. 

It is to be lamented that great char- 
rcters are seldom without a blot. — TTasA- 
ington. 

The world cannot do without great 
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men, but great men are very trouble- 
some to the world. — Goethe. 

He is not great, who is not greatly 
-Shakespeare. 

Great men lose somewhat of their 
greatness by being near us; ordinary 
men gain much. — Landor. 

Speaking generally, no man appears 
great to his contemporaries, for the same 
reason that no man is great to his serv- 
ants — ^both know too much of him. — 
Colton. 

There never was a great institution or 
a great man, that did not, sooner^ or 
later, receive the reverence of mankind. 
— Theodore Parker. 

Great minds must be ready not only 
to take opportunities, but to make them. 
— Colton. 

Great men undertake great things be- 
cause they are great; fools, because they 
think them easy. — V auvenargues. 

He who comes up to his own idea of 
greatness, must always have had a very 
low standard of it in his mind.— jKwsfcm. 

The man who does his work, any 
work, conscientiously, must always be in 
one sense a great man. — Mulock. 

In the truly great, virtue governs with 
a scepter of knowledge and wisdom. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Greatness lies not in being strong, but 
in the right using of strength. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

GRIEF. — Never does a man know the 
force that is in him till some mighty 
affection or grief has humanized the soul. 
— F. W. Robertson. 

There is no greater grief than to re- 
member days of joy when misery is at 
hand. — Dante. 

Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remember- 
ing happier things. — Tennyson. 

Great grief makes sacred those upon 
whom its hand is laid. — Joy may ele- 
vate, ambition glorify, but only sorrow 
can consecrate. — Horace Greeley. 

Light griefs are plaintive, but great 
ones are dumb.— deneca. 

Every one can master a grief but he 
that hath it. — Shakespeare. 

No grief is so acute but that time 
ameliorates it.— Cicero. 

Time is the great comforter of grief, 


but the agency by which it works is 
exhaustion. — L. E. Landon. 

Moderate lamentation is the right of 
the dead; excessive grief the enemy of 
the living. — Shakespeare. 

If the internal griefs of every man 
could be read, written on his forehead, 
how many who now excite envy, would 
appear to be objects of pity? — Metas-^ 
tado. 

Who fails to grieve when just occasion 
calls, or grieves too much, deserves not 
to be blest: inhuman, or effeminate, his 
heart. — Young. 

Grief should be like joy, majestic, se- 
date, confirming, cleansing, equable, 
making free, strong to consume small’ 
troubles, to command great thoughts, 
grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the 
end. — De Vere. 

Well has it been said that there is no 
grief like the grief which does not speak. 
— Longfellow. 

Some grief shows much of love; but 
much of grief shows still some want of 
wit. — Shakespeare. 

Grief knits two hearts in closer bonds 
than happiness ever can ; common suffer- 
ings are far stronger links than common 
joys. — Lamartine. 

Excess of grief for the dead is mad- 
ness; for it is an injury to the living, 
and the dead know it not. — Xenophon. 

Why destroy present happiness by a 
distant misery which may never come at 
all, or you may never live to see it?— 
Every substantial grief has twenty shad- 
ows, and most of them shadows of your 
own making. — Sydney Smith. 

While grief is^ fresh, every attempt to 
divert only irritates. — You must wait 
till it be digested, and then amusement 
will dissipate the remains of it. — John- 
son. 

Grief hallows hearts even while it 
ages heads. — Bailey. 

Sorrow’s best antidote is employment. 
— Young. 

Give sorrow words. — The grief that 
does not speak, whispers the o’erfraught 
heart, and bids it break. — Shakespeare. 

Bion,^ seeing a person who was tearing 
the hair off his head for sorrow, said, 
“Does this man think that baldness is 
a remedy for grief? ” 
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GRUMBLING. — ^Every one may see 
daily instances of people who complain 
from the mere habit of complaining. — 
Graves, 

There is an unfortunate disposition in 
man to attend much more to the faults 
of his companions that offend him, than 
to their perfections which please him . — 
Greville, 

Just as you are pleased at finding 
faults, you are displeased at finding per- 
fections. — Lavater, 

Grumblers are commonly an idle set. 
—Having no disposition to work them- 
selves, they spend their time in whining 
and complaining both about their own 
affairs and those of their neighbors. 

Those who complain most are most to 
be complained of. — M. Henry. 

There is a very large and very know- 
ing class of misanthropes who rejoice in 
ihe name of grumblers, persons who are 
so sure that the world is going to ruin 
that they resent every attempt to com- 
fort them as an insult to their sagacity, 
and accordingly seek their chief conso- 
lation in being inconsolable, and their 
chief pleasure in being displeased.— E. P. 
Whipple. 

I pity the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and cry it is all bar- 
ren.— iSteme. 

Had we not faults of^ our own, we 
should take less pleasure in complaining 
of others. — Fenelon. 

GUESTS. — True friendship’s laws 
are by this rule expressed: welcome the 
coining, speed the parting guest.— Pope. 

Be bright and jovial among your 
guests to-night. — Shakespeare. 

The first day, a guest; the second, a 
burden; the third, a pest. — Lahoulaye, 

Unbidden guests are often welcomest 
when they are gone. — Shakespeare. 

Let the one you would welcome to 
your hospitality, be one you can wel- 
come to your respect and esteem, if not 
to your personal friendship. 

GUIDANCE, — A sound head, an 
honest heart, and an humble spirit are 
the three best guides through time and 
to eternity. 

That man may safely venture on his 
way, who is so guided that he cannot 
stray . — Walter Scott, 


He that takes truth for his guide, and 
difty for his end, may safely trust to 
God’s providence to lead him aright.*— 
Pascal. 

If we acknowledge God in all our ways, 
he has promised safeb" to direct our 
steps, and in our experience we shall 
find the promise fulfilled. — Pay son. 

GUILT. — (See 'Hbmorse.”) 

Guilt is the veiy nerve of sorrow. — 
Horace BushnelL 

God hath yoked to guilt, her pale tor- 
mentor, miseiy. — Bryant. 

Let no man trust the first false steji 
of guilt : it hangs upon a precipice, whose 
steep descent in lost perdition ends. — 
Young. 

Adversity, how blunt are all the ar- 
rows of thy quiver^ in comparison with 
those of guilt. — Blair. 

The mind of guilt is full of scorpions. 
— Shakespeare. 

It is the inevitable end of guilt that 
it places its own punishment on a chance 
which is sure to occur. — L. E. Landon. 

From the body of one guilty deed a 
thousand ghostly fears and haunting 
thoughts proceed. — Wordsworth. 

Better it were, that all the miseries 
which nature owns were ours at once, 
than guilt. — Shakespeare. 

To what deep gulfs a single deviation 
from the track of human duties leads. — 
Byron. 

He who is conscious of secret and 
dark designs, which, if known, would 
blast him, is perpetually shrinking and 
dodging from public observation, and is 
afraid of all around, and much more of 
all above him. — W. Wirt. 

The guilty mind debases the great im- 
age that it wears, and levels us with 
brutes. — Havard. 

They whose guilt within their Dosom 
lies, imagine every eye beholds their 
blame. — Shakespeare. 

Guilt upon the conscience, like rust 
upon iron, both defiles and consumes it, 
gnawing and creeping into it, as that 
does which at last eats out the very 
heart and substance of the metal. — 
South. 

The guilt that feels not its own shame 
is wholly incurable.— It was the redeem- 
ing promise in the fault of Adam, that’ 
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with the commission of his crime came 
the sense of his nakedness. — Simms, 

Though it sleep long, the venom of 
great guilt, when death, or danger, or 
detection comes, will bite the spirit 
fiercely. — Shakespeare . 

Guilt once harbored in the conscious 
breast, intimidates the brave, degrades 
the great. — Johnson. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow, the 
avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
with whips and stings.— JSoiae. 

The guilt being great, the fear doth 
still exceed. — Shakespeare, 

The greatest incitement to guilt is the 
hope of sinning with impunity.— Cicero. 

Guiltiness will speak though tongues 
were out of use. — Shakespeare. 

Oh, that pang, where more than mad- 
ness lies, the worm that will not sleep, 
and never dies. — Byron. 

Oh, what a state is guilt I how wild, 
how wretched, when apprehension can 
form nought but fears, and we distrust 
security itself. — H a vard. 

The consequences of our crimes long 
survive their commission, and, like the 
ghosts of the murdered, forever haunt 
the steps of the malefactor, — Walter 
Scott. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty 
mind; the thief doth fear each bush an 
officer. — Shakespeare. 

Beside one deed of guilt, how blest is 
guileless woe I — Bulwer. 

Let wickedness escape, as it may at 
the bar, it never fails of doing justice 
upon itself; for every guilty person is 
his own hangman. — Seneca. 

Traud and falsehood are his weak and 
treacherous allies, and he lurks trem- 
bling in the dark, dreading every ray of 
light, lest it should discover him, and 
give him up to shame and punishment. 
— Fielding. 

They who engage in iniquitous designs 
miserably deceive themselves when they 
think they will go so far and no far- 
ther; one fault begets another; one crime 
renders another necessary ; and thus 
they are impelled continually downward 
into a depth of guilt, which at the com- 
mencement of their career they would 
have died rather than have incurred. — 
‘ Southey, 


The sin lessens in the guilty one’s esti- 
mation, only as the guilt increases.— 
Schiller. 

GYMNASTICS.— The exercise of all 
the muscles of the body in their due 
proportion is one great secret of health 
and comfort as well as of strength, and 
the full development of manly vigor — 
W. Hall. 

Gymnastics open the chest, exercise the 
limbs, and give a man all the pleasure 
of boxing, without the blows. I could 
wish that learned men would lay out 
the time they employ in controversies 
and disputes about nothing, in this 
method of fighting with their own shad- 
ows. It might conduce very much to 
evaporate the spleen, which makes them 
uneasy to the public as well as to them- 
selves. — Addiso7i. 

H 

HABIT. — How use doth breed a habit 
in a mtm.— Shakespeare . 

Any act often repeated soon forms a 
habit; and habit allowed, steadily gains 
in strength. — At first it may be but as 
the spider’s web, easily broken through, 
but if not resisted it soon binds us with 
chains of steel . — Tryon Edward. 

We first make our habits, and then 
our habits make us. 

All habits gather, by unseen degrees, 
as brooks make rivers, rivers run to 
seas. — Dryden. 

Habit is a cable. — ^We weave a thread 
of it every day, and at last we cannot 
break it. — H. Mann. 

If an idiot were to tell you the same 
story eveiy day for a year, you would 
end by believing him. — Burke. 

Habit is the deepest law of human na- 
ture. — Carlyle. 

Habit is either the best of servants, 
or the worst of masters. — Emmons. 

The habit of virtue cannot be formed 
in the closet ; good habits are formed by 
acts of reason in a persevering struggle 
with temptation.— .S. Gilpin. 

In a majority of things habit is a 
greater plague than ever afflicted Egypt. 
— ^In religious character it is a grand 
felicity. — John Foster. 

Charity should be the habit of our 
estimates; kindness of our feelings; be* 
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nevolence of our affection?; cheerfulness 
of our social intercourse; generosity of 
our living; improvement of our prog- 
ress; prayer of our desires; fidelity of 
our self-examination; being and doing 
good of our entire life. 

When we have practised good actions 
awhile, they become easy; when they 
are easy, we take pleasure in them ; when 
they please us, we do them frequently; 
and then, by frequency of act, they grow 
into a habit.— TfKoteon. 

The chains of habit are generally too 
small to be felt until they are too strong 
<0 be broken. — Johnson. 

As character to be used for eternity 
must be formed in time and in good 
time, so good habits to be used for hap- 
piness in this life must be formed early; 
and then they will be a treasure to be 
desired in the house of the wise, and 
an oil of life in their dwellings. — G. B. 
Cheever. 

We are all the time following the in- 
fluences which will presently be our rul- 
ers; we are malting our own destiny. 
We are choosing our habits, our associ- 
ates, our traits, our homes. In time 
these acquire a power over us which en- 
slaves our will, and from them we neither 
will nor can break loose. — H. L. Way^ 
land. 

Habits are to the soul what the veins 
and arteries are to the blood, the courses 
m which it moves . — Horace BushnelL 

Habit, if not resisted, soon becomes 
necessity.— 

The phrases that men hear or repeat 
continually, end bv becoming convic- 
tions and ossify the organs of intelli- 
gence. — Goethe. 

I trust everything, under God, to 
habit, upon which, in all ages, the law- 
giver as well as the schoolmaster has 
mainly placed his reliance; habit which 
makes eveiything easy, and casts all dif- 
ficulties upon the deviation from the 
wonted course. Make sobriety a habit, 
and intemperance will be hateful and 
hard; make prudence a habit, and reck- 
less profligacy will be as contrary to the 
nature of the child, grown to be an 
adult, as the most atrocious crimes are 
to any of your lordships. Give a child 
the h^it of sacredly regarding the truth, 
of carefully respecting the property of 
others, of scrupulously abstaining from i 


all acts of improvidence which can 
involve him in distress, and he will 
just as likely think of nishing into an 
element in which he cannot breathe, 
as of b^ing, or cheating, or stealing. — 
Brougham. 

If we would know who is the most de- 
graded and wretched of human beings, 
look for a man who has practised a vice 
so long that he curses it and yet clings 
to it; that he pursues it because he feels 
a great law of his nature driving him 
on toward it : but reaching it, knows that 
it will gnaw his heart, and make him 
roll himself in the dust with anguish. 

There are habits, not only of drinking, 
swearing, and lying, but of every modi- 
fication of action, speech, and thought. 
Man is a bundle of habits; in a word, 
there is not a quality or function, either 
of body or mind, which does not feel 
the influence of this great law of ani- 
mated nature. — Paley. 

Habit, to which all of us arc more or 
less slaves. — Fontaine. 

In early childhood you may lay the 
foundation of poverty or riches, industry 
or idleness, good or evil, by the habits 
to which you train your children. Teach 
them right habits then, and their future 
life is safe. 

Habits, though in their commencement 
like the filmy line of the spider, trem- 
bling at every breeze, may, in the end, 
prove as links of tempered steel, bind- 
ing a deathless being to eternal felicity 
or woe, — Mrs. Sigourney. 

What a curious phenomenon it is that 
you can get men to die for the liberty 
of the world who will not make the 
little sacrifice that is needed to free 
themselves from their own individual 
bondage . — Bruce Barton. 

The underlying cause of all weakness 
and unhappiness in man has always 
been, and still is, weak habit-of-t bought. 
—Horace Fletcher. 

Bad habits are as infectious by exam- 
ple as the plague itself is by contact. — 
Fielding. 

Habit is ten times nature.— TFeZfznff- 
ton. 

A large part of Christian virtue con- 
sists in good habits.— Paley. 

Habits are the petrofaction of feel- 
ings. — L. E. 
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Hal)its work more constantly and 
with greater force than reason, which, 
when we have most need of it, is seldom 
fairly consulted, and more rarely obeyed. 
— Locke. 

Refrain to-night, and that shall lend a 
kind of easiness to the next abstinence; 
the nest more easy ; for use almost can 
change the stamp of nature, and either 
curb the devil or throw him out with 
wondrous potency. — Shakespeare. 

Habit, if wisely and skillfully formed, 
becomes truly a second nature; but un- 
skillfully and unmethodically directed, 
it will be as it were the ape of nature, 
which imitates nothing to the life, but 
only clumsily and awkwardly. — Bacon. 

Habit with him was all the test of 
truth; “it must be right, IVe done it 
from my youth.” — Crabbe. 

I must think forever: would an eter- 
nal train of my usual thoughts be either 
worthy of me or useful to me? I must 
feel forever: would an eternal reign of 
my present spirit and desires please or ' 
satisfy me? I must act forever: would 
an eternal course of my habitual conduct 
bring happiness, or even bear reflection? 

Habits are soon assumed; but when 
we endeavor to strip them off, it is be- 
ing flayed alive. — Cowper. 

Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 
sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 
— G. D. Boardman. 

Habit is the beneficent harness of 
routine which enables silly men to live 
respectably, and unhappy men to live 
calmly . — George Eliot. 

Good habits are the best magistrates. 
Like flakes of snow that fall imper- 
ceptibly upon the earth, the seemingly 
unimportant events of life succeed one 
another. — As the snow-flakes gather, so 
our habits are formed. — No single flake 
that is added to the pile produces a 
sensible change. — ^No single action cre- 
ates, however it may exhibit a man’s 
character.— But as the tempest hurls the 
avalanche down the mountain and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habita- 
tion, so passion, acting on the elements 
of mischief which pernicious habits have 
brought together, may overthrow the 
edifice of truth and virtue. — Bentham. 

The habits of time are the soul^s dress 


for eternity. — ^Habit passes with its 
owner beyond this world into a world 
where destiny is determined by charac- 
ter, and character is the sum and expres- 
sion of all preceding habit.— G. B. 
Cheever. 

Long customs are not easily broken; 
he that attempts to change the course 
of his own life very often labors in vain. 
— Johnson. 

Habit is the child of impulse.— There 
is in human life the period of impulse, 
when habit is nothing; and there is the 
period of habit, when impulse is noth- 
ing.— Young persons are creatures of 
impulse; old persons are creatures of 
habit. — Almost everything is impulse 
with a little child, and nothing can be 
called habit; almost everything is habit 
in the second childhood of old age, and 
there is very little that can be called 
impulse.— Impulse is habit in formation; 
habit is impulse fixed.— When habit is 
once formed, impulse is powerless against 
it. — ^Indeed all impulse falls into it— It 
is like a deep and swift and resistless 
river, into which an opposing mountain 
current may pour with tremendous mo- 
mentary shock and agitation, but with 
no effect whatever, save to increase the 
volume, rapidity, and fury of the tide, 
which is turned downward to the sea.— ^ 
G. B. Cheever. 

HAIR. — ^The hair is the richest orna- 
ment of women. — Of old, virgins used 
to wear it loose, except when they were ‘ 
in mourning. — Luther. 

Her head was bare, but for her native 
ornament of hair, which in a simple knot 
was tied; sweet negligence — ^unheeded 
bait of love. — Dryden. 

Fair tresses man's imperial race^ en- 
snare, and beauty draws us with a single 
hair.— Pope. 

By common consent gray hairs are a 
crown of glory; the only object of re- 
spect that can never excite envy. — Bann 
croft. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and 
jester I — Shakespeare. 

Soft hair, on which light drops a dia- 
dem. — Massey. 

Those curious locks, so aptly twined, 
whose every hair a soul doth bind.— 
Carew. 

Beware of her fair locks, for when she 
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masked battery; bying bare the most 
sensitive and shrmking nerves of his 
mind, and then blandly touching them 
with ice, or smilingly pricking them with 
needles.— P. Whipple. 

IRRESOLUTION.— (See ^Inde- 

cision.”) 

Irresolution on the schemes of life 
which offer themselves to our choice, 
and inconstancy in pursuing them, are 
the greatest causes of all our unhappi- 
ness. — Addison. 

Irresolution frames a thousand hor- 
rors, embodying each. — /. Martyn. 

Irresolution is a worse vice than rash- 
ness, He that shoots best may some- 
times miss the mark; but he that shoots 
not at all can never hit it. Irresolu- 
tion loosens all the joints of a state; 
like an ague, it shakes not this nor that 
limb, but all the body is at once in a fit. 
The irresolute man is lifted from one 
place to another; so hatcheth nothing, 
but addles all his actions. — Feltham. 

Like a man to double business bound, 
T stand in pause where I shall first 
begin, and both neglect. — Shakespeare. 

Irresolution is a hea-vy stone rolled 
up a hill by a weak child, and moved a 
little up just to fall back again. — W. 
Rider. 

That we would do, we should do when 
we would; for this “would” changes, 
and hath abatements and delays as 
many, as there are tongues, are hands, 
are accidents; and then, this “should” 
is like a spendthrift sigh, that hurts by 
easing.— S/iofcespcare . 

J 

JEALOUSY. — Of all the passions, 
jealousy is that which exacts the hard- 
est service, and pays the bitterest wages. 
Its service is, to watch the success of 
our enemy; its wages to be sure of it. 
— Colton. 

In jealousj" there is more of self-love, 
than of love to another. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

Trifles light as air, are to the jealous 
confirmations strong as proofs of holy 
writ . — Shakespeare . 

What frenzy dictates, jealousy be- 
lieves. — Gay. 

Jealousy sees things always with mag- 


nifying glasses which make little things 
large, of dwarfs giants, of suspicions 
tniths. — Cervantes. 

Tis a monster begot upon itself, born 
on itself. — Shakespeare. 

Jealousy is the injured lover’s hell. — 
Milton. 

The jealous man poisons his own 
banquet, and then eats it. ^ 

Jealousy lives upon doubts. — ^It be- 
comes madness or ceases entirely as soon 
as w’e pass from doubt to certainty. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

Jealousy is like a polished glass held 
to the lips when life is in doubt; if 
there be breath it will catch the damp 
and show it. — Dryden. 

All other pa^ions condescend at times 
to accept the inexorable logic of facts; 
but jealousy looks fads straight in the 
face, and ignores them utterly, and says 
she knows a great deal better than they 
can tell her. — A. Helps. 

Jealousy is the sister of love, as the 
devil is the brother of angels. — Bouf- 
flers. 

Women detest a jealous man whom 
they do not love, but it angers them 
when a man they do love is not jealous. 
— UBnclos. 

A jealous man always finds more than 
he looks for. — Mile. Scudery. 

O, Jealousj", thou ugliest fiend of 
hell! thy deadly venom preys on my 
vitals, turns the healthful hue of my 
fresh cheek to haggard sallowness, and 
drinks my spirit up.— H. More. 

Jealousy is said to be the offspring of 
love ; yet unless the parent makes haste 
to strangle the child, the child will not 
rest till it has poisoned the parent.— 
Hare. 

Oh, beware of jealousy; it is the 
green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
the meat it feeds 'on.—Shakespeare. 

It is with jealousy as with the gout; 
when such distempers are in the blood 
there is never any security against their 
breaking out, and that often on the 
slightest occasions, and when least sus- 
pected. — Fielding, 

Yet is there one more cursed than 
they all, that canker-worm, that mon- 
ster, jealousy, which eats the heart and 
feeds upon the gall, turning all love’s 
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delight to misery, through fear of los- 
ing his felicity. — Spenser. 

All jealousy must be strangled in its 
birth, or time will soon make it strong 
enough to overcome the truth . — Davevn 
ant. 

Love may exist without jealousy, al- 
though this is rare; but jealousy may 
exist without love, and this is common; 
for jealousy can feed on that which is 
bitter, no less than on that which is 
sweet, and is sustained by pride as often 
as by Eiffection. 

It is said that jealousy is love, but I 
deny it; for though it may be procured 
by love, as ashes are by fire, yet jeal- 
ousy extinguishes love, as ashes smother 
the flame . — Margaret oj Navarre. 

Jealousy is always bom with love, 
but does not die with it.— Eoche/oti- 
cauld. 

Jealou^ is the fear or apprehension 
of superiority; envy our uneasiness un- 
der it. — Shenstone. 

To doubt is an injury; to suspect a 
friend is breach of friendship; jealousy 
is a seed sown but in vicious minds; 
prone to distrust, because apt to deceive. 
— O, Lansdowne. 

He who is next heir to supreme power, 
is always suspected and hated by him 
who actually wields it. — Tacitus. 

That anxious torture may I never feel, 
which doubtful watches o’er a wandering 
heart. — Mrs. Tighe. 

We are more jealous of frivolous ac- 
complishments with brilliant success, 
than of the most estimable qualities 
without. Johnson envied Garrick whom 
he despised, and ridiculed Goldsmith, 
whom he loved. — Hazlitt. 

Jealousy, says Rochefoucauld, is in 
some sort rational and just; it aims at 
the preservation of a good which we 
think belongs to us. — ^It is in this sense 
that God is said to be a jealous God, 
because he is earnestly, and as it were 
passionately desirous of our supreme 
love, and reverence, and service. 

JEERING. — Scoff not at the natural 
defects of any which are not in their 
power to amend. It is cruel to beat a 
cripple with his own crutches ! — Fuller. 

A sneer is the weapon of the weak, — 
Like other weapons of the devil, it is 
always cunningly ready to our hand, 


and there is more poison in the handle 
than in the point. — J. E. Lowell. 

Jeer not at others upon any occasion. 
If they be foolish, God hath denied them 
understanding; if they be vicious, you 
ought to pity, not revile them; if de- 
formed, God framed their bodies; and 
will you scorn his workmanship? Are 
you wiser than your Creator? If poor 
poverty was designed for a motive to 
charity, not to contempt ; you cannot see 
what riches they have within.— 

Who can refute a sneer? — It is inde- 
pendent of proof, reason, argument, or 
sense, and may as well be used against 
facts^ and truth, as against falsehood.— 
C. Simmons. 

JESTING. — ^Take heed of jesting; 
many have been ruined by it.— It is hard 
to jest, and not sometimes jeer too, 
which often sinks deeper than we in- 
tended or expected.— EwZZer. 

The Arabians have a saying, that it is 
not good to jest with God, death, or the 
devil; for the first neither can nor will 
be mocked; the second mocks all men 
one time or another; and the third puts 
an eternal sarcasm on those that are 
too familiar with him. — Beaumont. 

A good jest in time of misfortune, is 
food and drink. It is strength to the 
arm, digestion to the stomach, and cour- 
age to the heart. A prosperous man can 
afford to be melancholy; but if the 
miserable are so, they are worse than 
dead— it is sure to kill them.— TFare. 

Laughter should dimple the cheek, not 
furrow the brow. A jest should be such 
that all shall be able to join in the 
laugh which it occasions; but if it bears 
hard upon one of the company, like the 
crack of a string, it makes a stop in the 
music. — Feltham. 

The jest loses its point when he who 
makes it is the first to ImghrSchiller. 

Men ought to find the difference be- 
tween saltness and bitterness. Certainly, 
he that hath a satirical vein, as he 
maketh others afraid of his wit, so he 
had need be afraid of others’ memory. 
— Bacon. 

It is good to make a jest, but not to 
make a trade of jesting. — Fuller. 

Jesting when not used upon improper 
matter, in an unfit manner, with exce^ 
sive measure, at undue season, or to evil 
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purpose, may be allowed. — I. Barrow. 

Raillery is sometimes more insupport- 
able than wrong; we have a right to re- 
sent injuries, but it is ridiculous to be 
angry at a jest. — Rochefoucauld. 

Be not affronted at a jest; if one 
throw ever so much jsalt at thee thou 
wilt receive no harm unless thou art raw 
and ulcerous. — Junius. 

He that will lose his friend for a jest 
deser^’-es to die a beggar by the bargain. 
—Such let thy jests be, that they may 
not grind the credit of thy friend; and 
make not jests so long that thou be- 
comest one.— Fuller. 

Joking often loses a friend, and never 
gains an enemy.— C. Simmons. 

A joker is near akin to a buffoon; and 
neither of them is the least related to 
wit. — C hesterfield. 

A jest^s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it. —Shakespeare. 

Judge of a jest when you have done 
laughing. — W. Lloyd. 

JESUS.— (See ^‘Christ.”) 

JEWS. — ^The Jew is the pfeim of 
commerce, trading with every nation and 
blending with none. — Conybeare. 

They are a piece of stubborn an- 
tiquity,^ compared with which Stone- 
henge is in its nonage. They date be- 
yond the Pyramids.— Lamb. 

The Jews are among the aristocracy 
of every land. If a literature is called 
rich in the possession of a few classic 
tragedies, what shall we say to a na- 
tional tragedy, lasting for fifteen hun- 
dred years, in which the poets and actors 
were also the heroes? — George Eliot. 

When with true American enthusiasm 
we recall the story of our war for in- 
dependence and rejoice in the indomi- 
table courage and fortitude of our revo- 
lutionary heroes, we should not fail to 
remember how well the Jews of America 
performed their part in the struggle. — 
Grover Cleveland. 

No race has ever surpassed the Jewish 
descriptions of either the beauties or the 
terrors of the nature which environs 
man. — Charles W. Eliot. 

They produce, in proportion to their 
numbers, an unusually large number of 
able and successful men as any one may t 


prove by recounting the eminent Jews 
of the last seventy years. — James Bryce. 

The character of a people, like the 
character of a person, should not be 
measured by its worst, but rather by its 
best ; and, reckoned by that rule and by 
that^ standard, Israel's rank is high.— 
David H. Greer. 

If I am right the Germans will say I 
was a German, and the French will say 
I was a Jew; if I am wrong the Ger- 
mans will say I was a Jew and the 
French will say I was a German. — 
Albert Einstein. 

There is not the slightest ground for 
anti-Semitism among us,— Fm. Howard 
Taft. 

They are not Jews in America; they 
are American citizens. — Woodrow WiL 
son. 

The Jews cannot reasonably be denied 
to have contributed largely to practical 
and experimental science. They were 
diligent travelers in all' parts of the 
known world, compiling itineraries which 
have proved of extensive use in later 
times. — William H. Prescott. 

No individual should be subjected 
anj'where, by reason of the fact that he 
is a Jew, to a denial of any common 
right or opportunity enjoyed by non- 
Jews. — Louis D. Brandeis. 

While the Jews of the United States 
have remained loyal to their faith, and 
their race traditions, they have become 
indissolubly incorporated in the great 
army of American Citizenship. — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

JOURNALISM. — In a great democ- 
racy such as ours the outstanding need 
of the hour is greater information and 
greater tolerance. Sincere efforts at en- 
lightenment and education by the press 
are more important than self-appointed 
leadership. — Roy W. Howard. 

In my opinion newspaper work offers 
better opportunities, aside from the 
accumulation of money, for real service- 
able, result-getting labor than any other 
business a young man may choose. — 
Samuel G. Blythe. 

The journalist holds up an umbrella, 
protecting society from the fiery hail of 
conscience. — George W. Russell. 

Get your facts first, and then you can 
distort ’em as you please. — Mark Twain. 
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The paper which obtains a reputation 
for publishing authentic news and only 
that which is fit to print, . - . will 
steadily increase its influence. — Andrew 
Carnegie, 

If you know many people it is im- 
possible to conduct a newspaper imper- 
sonally, and the only way to run a 
newspaper is in an impersonal way. — 
Lord Northcliffe. 

A news sense is really a sense of what 
is important, what is vital, what has 
color and life — ^what people are inter- 
ested in. That’s journalism.— Rwrfon 
Mascoe. 

I would sooner call myself a journalist 
than an author for a journalist is a 
journeyman. — Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

Take away the newspaper— and this 
country of ours would become a scene of 
chaos. Without daily assurance of the 
exact facts — so far as we are able to 
know and publish them — ^the public 
imagination would run riot. Ten days 
without the daily newspaper and the 
strong pressure of worry and fear would 
throw the people of this country into 
mob hysteria — feeding upon rumors, 
alarms, terrified by bugbears and illu- 
sions. We have become the watchmen 
of the night and of a troubled day. . . . 
Harry Chandler. 

All journalists are, by virtue of their 
handicraft, alarmists; this is their way 
of making themselves interesting.— Lord 
Riddell. 

You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 
Thank God, the British journalist. But 
seeing what the man will do unbribed, 
there’s no occasion to. — James Milne. 

You will generally find that the per- 
son who doesn’t give a continental 
what the newspapers say about ’im 
either one way or the other subscribes to 
a press clipping bureau anjnvay. — Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Just as it is the automobile manu- 
facturer’s business to sell transportation, 
so it is the newspaper owner’s business 
to sell information and not advice nor 
propaganda.— WaZter B. Pitkin. 

To write weekly, to write daily, to 
write shortly, to write for busy people 
catching trains in the morning or for 
tired people coming home in the eve- 
ning, is a heartbreaking task for men 


who know good writing from bad.—* 
Virginia Woolf. 

Journalism has become, and is becom- 
ing every day in even greater degree 
the most important function in the com- 
munity. — Henry George. 

The daily newspaper sustains the same 
relation to the young writer as the hos- 
pital to the medical student.— George 
Horace Lorimer. 

How shall I speak thee, or thy power 

address, 

Thou God of our idolatry, the Press? 

sf: 4! * * 

Like Eden’s dead probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from 

thee. — Cowper. 

We live under a government of men 
and morning newspapers. — Wendell 
Phillips. 

I fear three newspapers more than a 
hundred thousand bayonets. — Napoleon. 

JOY.— (See "Happiness,”) 

Man is the merriest, the most joyous 
of all the species of creation. — Above 
and below him all are serious.— Addison. 

The most profound joy has more of 
gravity than of gaiety in it. — Montaigne. 

He who can conceal his joys is greater 
than he who can hide his griefs.— 
Lavater. 

Joys are our wings; sorrows our spurs. 
— Richter. 

Those who can not feel pain are not 
capable, either, of feeling joy.— iZaden 
Adjeng Kartini. 

Poor human nature, so richly endowed 
with neiwes of anguish, so splendidly 
organized for pain and soitow, is but 
slenderly equipped for joy. . . . A sense 
of ineffable joy, attainable at will, and 
equal in intensity and duration to (let 
us say) an attack of sciatica, would go 
far to equalize the one-sided conditions 
under^ which we live. — George Du 
Maurier. 

We lose the peace of years when we 
hunt after the rapture of moments.— 
Bulwer. 

Tranquil pleasures last the longest; we 
are not fitted to bear long the burden 
of great joys. — Bovee. 

Joy is more divine than sorrow, for 
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joy is bread and son-ow is medicine. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

The highest joy to the Christian al- 
most alwa3’s comes through suffering. 
No flower can bloom in Paradise which 
is not transplanted from Gethsemane. 
No one can taste of the fruit of the 
tree of life, that has not tasted of the 
fruits of the tree of Calvary. The crown 
is after the cross. 

To pursue joy is to lose it. The only 
way to get it is to follow steadily the 
path of duty, without thinking of joy, 
and then, like sheep, it comes most surely 
unsought, and we being in the way,^^ 
the angel of God, bright-haired Joy, is 
sure to meet us.— Maclaren. 

We ask God to forgive us for our evil 
thoughts and evil teinper, but rarely, if 
ever, ask him to forgive us for our sad- 
ness,— E. W. Dale. 

The very society of joy redoubles it; 
tso that, while it lights upon my friend 
it rebounds upon myself, and the 
brighter his candle bums the more easily 
will it light mine. — South. 

The joy resulting from the diffusion 
of blessings to all around us is the purest 
and sublimest that can ever enter the 
human mind, and can be conceived only 
by those who have experienced it. Next 
to the consolations of divine grace, it is 
the most sovereign balm to the miseries 
of life, both in him who is the object 
of it, and in him who exercises it. — 
Bp. Porteus. 

Great joy, especially after a sudden 
change of circumstances, is apt to be 
silent, and dwells rather in the heart 
than on the tongue.— Fielding. 

Here below is not the land of happi- 
ness; it is only the land of toil; and 
every joy which comes to us is only to 
strengthen us for some greater labor 
that is to succeed. — Fichte. 

We can do nothing well without joy, 
and a good conscience which is the 
ground of joy. — Sibbes. 

There is a sweet joy that comes to us 
through sorrow. — Spurgeon. 

JUDGMENT.— (See ^'Opinion.”) 

As the touchstone which tries gold, 
but is not itself tried by gold, such is he 
who has the tme standard of judgment. 
— Epictetus. 

In forming a judgment, lay your hearts 
void of fore-taken opinions; else, what- 


soever is done or said will be measured 
by a wrong rule ; like them who have the 
jaundice, to whom everything appearetb 
yellow.— S/r P. Sidney. 

Men are not to be judged by their 
looks, habits, and appearances; but by 
the character of their lives and conver- 
sations, and b3' their works. — It is better 
to be praised by one’s own works than 
by the words of another. — U Estrange. 

Judge thyself with the judgment of 
sincerity, and thou wilt judge others 
with the judgment of charity. — /. Ma- 
son. 

While actions are always to be judged 
by the immutable standard of right and 
wrong, the judgments we pass upon men 
must be qualified by considerations of 
age, country, station, and other acci- 
dental circumstances; and it will then 
be found that he who is most charitable 
in his judgment is generally the least 
unjust. — Southey. 

Never be a judge between thy friends 
in any matter where both set their 
hearts upon the victoiy. If strangers or 
enemies be litigants, whatever side thou 
favorest, thou gettest a friend • but when 
friends are the parties thou losest one. 
— Bp. Taylor. 

Judgment is forced upon us by ex^ 
perience . — J ohnson. 

The judgment is like a pair of scales, 
and evidences like the weights; but the 
will holds the balances in its hand; and 
even a slight jerk will be sufficient, in 
many cases, to make the lighter scale 
appear the heavier. — Whately. 

A man has generally the good or ill 
qualities which he attributes to man- 
kind. — Shenstone. 

It is with our judgments as with our 
watches: no two go just alike, yet each 
believes his own.— Pope. 

How little do they see what really is, 
who frame their hasty judgment upon 
that wffiich seems.—Southey. 

We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing; others judge us by 
what we have done. — Longfellow. 

Men’s judgments are a parcel of their 
fortunes; and things outward do draw 
the inward quality after them. — Shake- 
speare. 

The most necessary" talent in a man 
of conversation, which is what we ordi- 
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narily intend by a gentleman, is a good 
judgment. He that has this in perfec- 
tion is master of his companion, with- 
out letting him see it ; and has the same 
advantage over men of other qualifica- 
tions, as one that can see would have 
over a blind man of ten times his 
strength. — Steele. 

You think it a want of judgment that 
one changes his opinion. — ^Is it a proof 
that your scales are bad because they 
vibrate with every additional weight 
that is added to either side? — Mks 
Edgeworth. 

It is a maxim received in life that, in 
general, we can determine more wisely 
for others than for ourselves. — ^The rea- 
son- of it is so clear in argument that it 
hardly wants the confirmation of ex- 
perience. — Jurdus. 

Everyone complains of the badness of 
his meinory, but nobody of his judg- 
ment. — Rochefoucauld. 

The wise determine from the gravity 
of the case ; the irritable, from sensibility 
to oppression; the high-minded, from 
disdain and indignation at abusive power 
in unworthy hands. — Burke. 

Lynx-eyed to our neighbors, and moles 
to ourselves. — La Fontaine. 

The seat of knowledge is in the head; 
of wisdom, in the heart, — We are sure 
to judge wrong if we do not feel right, 
— Hazliti. 

The vulgar mind fancies that good 
judgment is implied chiefly in the ca- 
pacity to censure; and yet there is no 
judgment so exquisite as that which 
knows properly how to approve. — 
SimTm. 

We do not judge men by what they 
are in themselves, but by what they are 
relatively to us.— iWad. Swetchine. 

Fools measure actions after they are 
done, by the event; wise men before- 
hand, by the rules of reason and right. 
The former look to the end to judge of 
the act. Let me look to the act, and 
leave the end to God. — Bp. Hill. 

While I am ready to adopt any well- 
grounded^ opinion, my inmost heart re- 
volts against receiving the judgments of 
others respecting persons, and whenever 
I have done so, I have bitterly repented 
of it, — Niebuhr. 

Think wrongly, if you please; but in 
all cases think for yourself.— I/essmg^. 


No man can judge another, because 
no man knows himself, for we censure 
others but as they disagree from that 
humor which we fancy laudable in our- 
selves, and commend others but for that 
wherein they seem to quadrate and con- 
sent with us. — Sir Thomas Browne. 

A flippant, frivolous man may ridicule 
others, may controvert them, scorn 
them; but he who has any respect for 
himself seems to have renounced the 
right of thinking meanly of others.— 
Goethe. 

In judging of others a man laboreth 
in vain, often erreth, and easily sinneth; 
but in judging and examining himself, 
he always laboreth fruitfully. — Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The contemporary mind may in rare 
cases be taken by storm; but posterity 
never. The tribunal of the present is 
accessible to influence ; that of the future 
is incorrupt. — Gladstone. 

I mistrust the judgment of every man 
in a case in which his own wishes are 
concerned. — Wellington. 

In our judgment of human transac- 
tions, the law of optics is reversed; we 
see the most indistinctly the objects 
which are close around us. — Whately. 

To judge by the event, is an error all 
abuse and all commit; for in every in- 
^ance, courage, if crowned with success, 
is heroism; if clouded by defeat, temer- 
ity. — Colton. 

There are some minds like either con- 
vex or concave mirrors, which represent 
objects such as they receive them, but 
they never receive them as they are.— 
Joubert. 

Human nature is so constituted, that 
all see and judge better in the affairs of 
other men than in their own. — Terence. 

Never forget the day of judgment. 
Keep it always in view. Frame every 
action and plan with a reference to its 
unchanging decisions. 

Foolish men imagine that because 
judgment for an evil thing is delayed, 
there is no justice, but only accident 
here below. Judgment for an evil thing 
is many times delayed some^ day or two, 
some century or two, but it is sure as 
life, it is sure as desithl— Carlyle. 

Human judgment, like Luther^s 
drunken peasant, when saved from fall- 
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jug on one side, topples over on the 
other. — MazzinL 

JURISPRUDENCE.— The law is 
inade to protect the innocent by punish- 
ing the guilty. — Daniel Webster. 

The point most liable to objection in 
the jury i^stem, is the power which any 
one or more of the twelve have to starve 
the rest into compliance with their opin- 
ion ; so that the verdict may possibly 
be given by strength of constitution, not 
by conviction of ^ conscience: and 
“ wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 
— Lord Orrery. 

The criminal law is not founded on 
the principle of vengeance; it uses evil 
only as the means of preventing greater 
evil. — Daniel Webster. 

The institution of the jury, if con- 
fined to criminal cases, is always in 
danger; but when once it is introduced 
into civil proceedings, it defies the ag- 
gressions of time and of man. — De Toc-^ 
quevUle. 

Whenever a jury, through whimiscal 
or ill-founded scruples, suffer the guilty 
to escape, they become responsible for 
the augmented danger of the innocent. 
^Daniel Webster. 

JUSTICE. — ^To be perfectly just is an 
attribute of the divine nature; to be so 
to the utmost of our abilities, is the 
glory of man. — Addison. 

Judges ought to be more learned than 
witty, more reverent than plausible, and 
more advised than confident. Above all 
things, integrity is their portion and 
proper virtue. — Bacon. 

If judges would make their decisions 
just, they should behold neither plain- 
tiff, defendant, nor pleader, but only the 
cause itself. — B. Livingston. 

Justice discards party, friendship, and 
kindred, and is therefore represented as 
blind. — Addison. 

One man’s word is no man’s word ; we 
should quietly hear both sides. — Goethe. 

Impartiality is the life of justice, as 
justice is of all good government. 

Justice is the constant desire and 
effort to render to everj^ man his due. 
— Justirdan. 

Justice is itself the great standing 
policy of civil society; and any de- 
JDarture from it, under any circumstance, 


lies under the suspicion of being no 
policy at all. — Burke. 

Man is unjust, but God is just; and 
finally justice triumphs. — Longfellow. 

Justice is as strictly due between 
neighbor nations, as between neighbor 
citizens. A highwayman is as much a 
robber when he plunders in a gang, as 
when single; and a nation that makes an 
unjust war is only a great gang of 
robbers. — Franklin. 

Justice without wisdom is impossible. 
— Froude. 

The only way to make the mass of 
mankind see the beauty of justice, is by 
showing them, in pretty plain terms, the 
consequence of injustice. — Sydney Smith. 

Be just and fear not; let all the ends 
thou aimest at be thy country’s, thy 
God’s, and Shakespeare. 

To embarrass justice by a multiplicity 
of laws, or hazard it by a confidence in 
our judges, are, I grant, the opposite 
rocks on which legislative wisdom has 
ever split; in one case the client re- 
sembles that emperor who is said to 
have been suffocated with the bedclothes, 
which were only designed to keep him 
warm; in the other, that town which 
let the enemy take possession of its 
walls, in order to show the world how 
little they depended upon aught but 
courage for safety. — Goldsmith. 

The just, though they hate evil, yet 
give men a patient hearing ; hoping that 
they will show_ proofs that they are not 
evil. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Of mortal justice if thou scorn the 
rod, believe and tremble, thou art 
judged of God.-Sweetman. 

Whenever a separation is made be- 
tween liberty and justice, neither, in my 
opinion, is safe. — Burke. 

All are not just because they do no 
wrong; but he who will not wrong me 
when he may, he is truly just,— Cw??ib€r- 
land. 

Justice delayed, is justice denied.— 
Gladstone. 

At present we can only reason of the 
divine justice from what we know of 
justice in man. When we are in other 
scenes we may have truer and nobler 
ideas of it; but while in this life we 
can only speak from the volume that 
is laid open before us. — Pope. 
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Justice, like lightning, ever should ap- 
pear to few men’s ruin, but to all men’s 
fear. — Sweetman, 

Justice advances with such languid 
steps that crime often escapes from its 
slowness. Its tardy and doubtful course 
causes many tears to be shed. — Corneille. 

Strike if you will, but hear me. — The- 
mistocles. 

When Infinite Wisdom established the 
rule of right and honesty, He saw to it 
that justice should be always the highest 
expediency . — Wendell Phillips. 

What is in conformity with justice 
should also be in conformity to the laws. 
— Socrates. 

Justice shines in smoky cottages, and 
honors the pious. Leaving with averted 
eyes the gorgeous ^ glare obtained by 
polluted hands, she is wont to draw nigh 
to holiness, not reverencing wealth when 
falsely stamped with praise, and assign- 
ing to each deed its righteous doom. — 
JSschylus, 

God’s mill grinds slow but sure.-— 
Herbert. 

Mankind are always found prodigal 
both of blood and treasure in the main-' 
tenance of public justice.—Hume. 

Were he my brother, nay my king- 
dom’s heir, such neighbor nearness to our 
sacred blood should nothing privilege 
him, nor partialize the unstooping firm- 
ness of my upright soul.— -Shakespeare. 

How can a people be free that has not 
learned to be just? — Sieyes. 

He who is only just is cruel.— Who on 
earth could live were all judged justly? 
— Byron. 

Justice and power must be brought 
together, so that whatever is just may 
be powerful, and whatever is powerful 
may be just. — Pascal. 

Justice is to give to every man his 
ovm.— Aristotle. 

We ought always to deal justly, not 
only with those who are just to us, but 
likewise to those who endeavor to injure 
us; and this, for fear lest by rendering 
them evil for evil, we should fall into 
the same vice. — Hierocles. 

If thou desire rest unto thy soul, be 
just. — ^He that doth no injury, fears not 
to suffer injury; the unjust mind is al- 
ways in labor; it either practises the 
evil it hath projected, or projects to 


avoid the evil it hath deserved. — Qmrles. 

Justice without strength, or strength 
withou t j ustice — f e arf ul misfortunes I— 
Jouhert. 

No obligation to justice does force a 
man to be cruel, or to use the sharpest 
sentence. A just man does justice to 
every man and to everything; and then, 
if he be also wise, he knows there is a 
debt of mercy and compassion due to 
the infirmities of man’s nature; and that 
is to be paid; and he that is cruel and 
ungentle to a sinning person, and does 
the worst to him, is in his debt and is 
unjust.— Jeremy Taylor. 

God gives manhood but one clue to 
success, utter and exact justice; that, he 
guarantees, shall be always expediency. 

■ — Wendell Phillips. 

Use every man after his desert, and 
who should escape whipping? — Shake- 
speare. 

Justice is the great and simple prin- 
ciple which is the secret of success in all 
government, as essential to the training 
of an infant, as to the control of a 
mighty nation. — Simms. 

Justice is the first virtue of those who 
command, and stops the complaints of 
those who obey. — Diderot. 

Justice is the idea of God; the ideal of 
men; the rule of conduct writ in the 
nature of mankind . — Theodore Parker. 

Justice is the great interest of man on 
earth. It is the ligament which holds 
civilized beings and civilized nations to- 
gether. Wherever her temple stands, 
and so long as it is duly honored, there 
is a foundation for social security, gen- 
eral happiness, and the improvement and 
progress of our race. And 'whoever 
kbors on this edifice with usefulness and 
distinction, whoever clears its founda- 
tions, strengthens its pillars, adorns its 
entablatures, or contributes to raise its 
august dome still higher in the skies, 
connects himself, in name, and fame, and 
character, with that which is and must 
be as durable as the frame of human 
society . — Daniel Webster. 

He who goes no further than bare 
justice, stops at the beginning of virtue. 
— Blair. 

Justice consists in doing no injury to 
men; decency in giving them no offense. 
— Cicero. 

Justice is the insurance we have on 
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our lives and property, and obedience is 
tlio premium vre pay for it.— Penn. 

Justice, when equal scales she holds, 

Idind; nor cruelty, nor mercy, change 
her mind; when some escape for that 
which others die, mercy to those to 
liicse is cruelty. — Denham, 

The sentiment of justice is so natural, 
und so universally acquired by all man- 
kind, that it seems to be independent of 
all la-w, all party, all religion. — Voltaire. 

Justice is the bread of the nation; it 
is aiwaj’s hungry for it.— Chateaubriand. 

An honest man nearly always thinks 
justly. — Rousseau. 

K 

KINDNESS. — ^Life is^ made up, not 
of great sacrifices or duties, but of little 
things, in which smiles, and kindnesses, 
and small obligations, given habitually, 
Lire what win and preser\"e the heart and 
scours comfort.— Sir H. Davy. 

Kindness is the golden chain by which 
society is bound together. — Goethe. 

The diying up a single tear, has more 
of honest fame, than shedding seas of 
gore. — Byron. 

Kindness in women, not their beaute- 
ous looks, shall win my love.— jSAaAe- 
Hpeare. 

I expect to pass through life but once. 
— ^If therefore, there be any kindness I 
can show, or any good thing I can do to 
any follow-being, let me do it now, and 
not defer or neglect it, as I shall not pass 
this way again.— Penn. 

Kind looks, kind words, kind acts, and 
waim hnndshakes — ^these are secondary 
means of grace when men are in trouble 
and are fighting their unseen battles, — 
John Hall. 

The best portion of a good man^s life 
is his little, nameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness and of love.— Tforefe- 
worth. 

A kind heart is a fountain of glad- 
ness, making e^^'erything in its vicinity 
freshen into smiles. — Washington Irving. 

It is good for us to think no grace or 
blessing truly ours till we are aware 
that God has blessed some one else with 
it through us. — Phillips Brooks. 

Kindness is a language the dumb can 
speak, and the deaf can hear and under- 
stand.— 


The true and noble way to kill a foe. 
is not to kill him; you, with kindness, 
ma}" so change him that he shall cease 
to be a foe, and then he’s slain. — Meyn. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
open as day for melting charity. — Shake- 
speare. 

You may find people ready enough to 
do the Samaritan without the oil and 
two-pence . — Sydney Smith. 

Paradise is open to all kind hearts. — 
Beranger. 

Kind words produce their own image 
in men’s souls; and a beautiful image 
it is. They soothe and quiet and com- 
fort the hearer. They shame him out 
of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. 
We have not yet begun to use kind 
words in such abundance as they ought 
to be used. — Pascal. 

Each one of us is bound to make the 
little circle in which he lives better and 
happier. Bound to see that out of that 
small circle the widest good may flow. 
Each may have fixed in his mind the 
thought that out of a single household 
may flow influences that shall stimulate 
the whole commonwealth and the whole 
civilized world. — A. P. Stanley. 

Kindness in ourselves is the honey 
that blunts the sting of unkindness in 
another. — Landor. 

An effort made for the happiness of 
others lifts above ourselves. — L. M. 
Child. 

Ask thyself, daily, to how many iil- 
minded persons thou hast shown a kind 
disposition . — Marcus Antoninus. 

There will come a time when three 
words, uttered with charity and meek- 
ness, shall receive a far more blessed 
reward, than three thousand volumes 
written with disdainful sharpness of wit. 
But the manner of men’s writing must 
not alienate our hearts from the truth, 
if it appear they have the truth.— H. 
Hooker. 

When death, the great reconciler, has 
come, it is never our tenderness that 
we repent of, but our severity . — George 
Eliot, 

Kindness is the only charm permitted 
to the aged ; it is the coquetry of white 
hair. — Femllet, 

Sow good sendees; sweet remem- 
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braaces will grow from them. — Mad, de 
Stael. 

To cultivate kindness is a valuable 
part of the business of life. — Johnson. 

He who confers a favor should at once 
forget it, if he is not to show a sordid, 
ungenerous spirit. To remind a man of 
a kindness conferred on him, and to 
talk of it, is little different from re^ 
^TOdi^ch..— ‘Demosthenes, 

We may scatter the seeds of courtesy 
and kindness about us at little expense. 
— ^Some of them will fall on good ground, 
and grow up into benevolence in the 
minds of others, and all of them will 
bear fruit of happiness in the bosom 
whence they spring. — Once blest are all 
the virtues; twice blest, sometimes. — 
Bentham. 

I had rather never receive a kindness, 
than never bestow one.— Not to return 
a benefit is the greater sin, but not to 
confer it, is ^the earlier.— Seneco. 

The one who will be found in trial 
capable of great acts of love is ever 
the one who is always doing considerate 
small ones. — F. W. Robertson, 

Kind words prevent a good deal of 
that perverseness which rough and im- 
perious usage often produces in generous 
minds. — Locke, 

The happiness of life may be greatly 
increased by small courtesies in which 
there is no parade, whose voice is too 
still to tease, and which manifest them- 
selves by tender and affectionate looks, 
and little kind acts of attention.— Sieme. 

What we do for ours while we have 
them, will be precisely what will render 
their memory sweet to the heart when 
we no longer have them. — F. Godet. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
and simple faith than Norman blood. — 
Tennyson, 

Win hearts, and you have all men’s 
hands and purses. — Burleigh, 

A word of kindness is seldom spoken 
in vain, while witty sayings are as 
easily lost as the pearls slipping from a 
broken string.— G. D, Prentice, 

I have sped much by land, and sea, 
and mingled with much people, but 
never yet could find a spot unsunned by 
human kindness. — Tupper, 

What do we live for, if it is . not to 
make life less difficult to each other? — 
George Eliot 


He that will not give some portion of 
his ease, his blood, his wealth, for others’ 
good, is a poor, frozen churl.— /ocnm 
Baillie, 

The cheapest of all things is kindness, 
its exercise requiring the least possible 
trouble and self-sacrifice. — Smiles. 

In the intercourse of social life, it is 
by little acts of watchful kindness re- 
curring daily and hourly, by words, 
tones, gestures, looks, that affection is 
won and preserved. — Sala, 

Kindness seems to come with a double 
grace and tenderness from the old.— It 
seems in them the hoarded and long pu- 
rified benevolence of years, as if it had 
survived and conquered the baseness and 
selfishness of the ordeal it had passed 
— ^as if the winds which had broken tha 
form, had swept in vain across the 
heart, and the frosts which had chilled 
the blood, and whitened the thin locks, 
had no power over the warm tide of the 
affections. — Bulwer, 

The last, best fruit which comes to 
late perfection, even in the kindliest 
soul, is tenderness toward the hard, for- 
bearance toward the unforbearing, 
warmth of heart toward the cold, philan-^ 
thropy toward the misanthropic. — 
Richter. 

The kindness of some is too much like 
the echo, returning the counterpart of 
what it receives, not more, and some- 
times less. — Bowers. 

Half the miseiy of human life might 
be extinguished if men would alleviate 
the general curse they He under by mu- 
tual offices of compassion, benevolence, 
and humanity. — Addison. 

Heaven in sunshine will requite the 
kind. — Byron. 

How easy is it for one benevolent 
being to diffuse pleasure around him, 
and how truly is a kind heart a foun- 
tain of gladness, making everything in 
its vicinity to freshen into smiles.— 
Washington Irving. 

Kindness is wisdom; there is none in 
Hfe but needs it, and may learn. — Bailey, 

Since trifles make the sum of human 
things, and half our misery from our 
foibles springs; since life’s best joys con- 
sist in peace and ease, and few can save 
or serve, but all may please; let the 
ungentle spirit learn from thence, a 
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small unkindness is a great offense. — H. 
More. 

It is one of the beautiful compensa-* 
tions of life that no man can sincerely 
try to help another, without helping him- 
self. 

Both man and womankind belie their 
nature when they are not kind. — Bailey, 

Make a rule, and pray to God to help 
you to keej) it, never, if possible, to lie 
down at night without being able to 
say: '*1 have made one human being 
at least a little wiser, or a little happier, 
or at least a little better this day.” — 
Charles Kingsley. 

We cannot be just unless we are kind- 
hearted. — V auvenargues. 

KINGS^ — Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown. — Shakespeare, 

He who reflects attentively upon the 
duties of a king, trembles at the sight of 
a crown. — Levis, 

Kings, in this chiefly, should imitate 
God; their mercy should be above all 
their works.— 

One of the strongest natural proofs 
of the folly of hereditary right in kings 
is, that nature disapproves it; otherwise 
she would not so frequently turn it into 
ridicule by giving mankind an ass in 
place of a lion . — Thomas Paine, 

Kings wish to be absolute, and they 
are sometimes^ told that their best way 
to become so is to make themselves be- 
loved by the people. This maxim is 
doubtless a very admirable one, and 
in some respects true; but unhappily it 
is laughed at in court. — Rousseau. 

Implements of war and subjugation 
are the last arguments to which kings 
resort.— Pflinc/c Henry. 

It is the misfortune of kings that they 
scarcely ever do the good they have a 
mind to do; and through surprise, and 
the insinuations of flatterers, they often 
do the mischief they never intended. — 
Fenelon. 

He on whom Heaven confers a sceptre 
knows not the weight till he bears it. — 
Corneille, 

Kings’ titles commonly begin by 
force, which time wears off and mellows 
into right; and power which in one age 
is t 3 T:anny is ripened in the next to true 
succession. — Dryden. 

The people are fashioned according to 


the example of their king; and edicts 
are of less power than the model which 
his life exhibits. — Claudian. 

Royalty consists not in vain pomp, but 
in great virtues. — Agesilaus, 

Wise kmgs generally have wise coun- 
sellors; and he must be a wise man him- 
self who is capable of distinguishing one. 
— Diogenes. 

The king is but a man, as I am; the 
violet smells to him as it doth to me; 
the element shows to him as it doth to 
me; all his senses have but human con- 
ditions; his ceremonies laid by, in his 
nakedness he appears but a man; and 
though his affections are higher moimted 
than ours, yet when they stoop, they 
stoop with the like wing. — Shakespeare. 

Happy the l^gs whose thrones are 
founded on their people’s hearts. — Ford. 

A crown, golden in show, is but a 
wreath of thorns; brings danger, troublea 
cares, and sleepless nights, to him who 
wears a regal diadem. — Milton. 

The example of a vicious prince will 
corrupt an age, but that of a good one 
will not reform it.— 

The king who delegates his power to 
other's hands but ill deserves the crown 
he wears. — Brooke. 

In sovereignty it is a most happy 
thing not to be compelled, but so it is 
a most miserable thing not to be coun- 
selled. — Ben Jonson. 

A sovereign’s great example forms a 
people ; the public breast is noble or vile 
as he in^ires it. — Mallet t. 

Princes are never without flatterers to 
seduce them; ambition to deprave them; 
and desires to corrupt them. — Plato. 

All precepts concerning kings are 
comprehended in these: remember thou 
art a man; remember thou art God’s 
vicegerent. — Bacon, 

The king will best govern his realm 
who reigneth over his people as a father 
doth over his children. — Agesilaus. 

The kingdom of God is the only abso- 
lute monarchy that is free from despot- 
ism. — C, Simmons. 

KISSES. — ^A kiss from my mother 
made me a painter. — Benjamin West. 

A long, long kiss— the kiss of youth 
and love.— Bj/ron. 

It is the passion that is in a kiss that 
gives to it its swe_etiiess; it is the affec- 
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tion in a kiss that sanctifies it.-— J5ot;ea. 

Kisses are like grains of gold or silver 
found upon the ground, of no value 
themselves, but precious as showing that 
a mine is near. — George Villiers. 

Stolen kisses are always sweetest.— 
Leigh Hunt. 

It is as old as the creation, and yet 
as young and fresh as ever. It pre- 
existed, still exists, and always will exist. 
23epend upon it, Eve learned it in Para- 
dise, and was taught its beauties, virtues, 
and varieties by an angel, there is some- 
thing so transcendent in it. — Haliburton. 

Leave but a kiss in the cup, and 111 
not look for wine.— Ren. Jonson. 

Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 
— Byron. 

Deal* ^ remembered kisses after 
death. — Tennyson. 

Four sweet lips, two pure souls, and 
one undying affection — ^these are love’s 
pretty ingredients for a kiss. — Bovee. 

^ And steal immortal kisses from her 
lips, which, even in pure and vestal 
modesty, still blush as thinking their 
own kisses sin. — Shakespeare. 

He ^ kissed her and promised. Such 
beautiful lips ! Man^s usual fate — he was 
lost upon the coral reefs. — Douglass 
Jerrold, 

That farewell kiss which resembles 
greeting, that last glance of love which 
becomes the sharpest pang of sorrow. — 
George Eliot. 

You would think that, if our lips were 
made of horn, and stuck out a foot or 
two from our faces, kisses at any rate 
would be done for. Not so. No crea- 
tures kiss each other so much as birds. — 
Buxton. 

I clasp thy waist; I feel thy bosom’s 
beat.— 0, kiss me into faintness, sweet 
and dim, — Alexander Smith. 

And with a velvet lip, print on his 
brow such language as tongue hath never 
^oken. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

There is the kiss of welcome and of 
parting ; the long, lingering, loving, 
present one; the stolen, or the mutual 
one; the kiss of love, of joy, and of 
sorrow; the seal of promise and receipt 
of fulfilment. ^ Is it strange, therefore, 
that a woman is invincible whose armory 
consists of kisses, smiles, sighs, and tears? 
— Haliburton. 


^Upon thy cheek I lay this zealous kiss, 
as seal to the indenture of my love.-« 
Shakespeare. 

A soft lip would tempt you to eternity 
of kissing. — Ben Jonson. 

Now by the jealous quoeu of heaven ^ 
that kiss I carried from thee, dear, mj; 
true lip hath virgin’d it e’er sinco.— 
Shakespeare. 

I felt the while a pleasing kind of 
smart; the kiss went tingling to my 
panting heart. — ^When it was gone, the 
sense of it did stay ; the sweetness clingM 
upon my lips all day, like drops of 
honey, loth to fall away. — Dryden. 

Some say kissing is a sin; but if it 
was na lawful, lawyers would na allow 
it; if it was na holy, ministers would na 
do it; if it W’as na modest, maidens 
would na take it; if it was na plenty, 
puir folk would na get it. — Burns. 

Blush, happy maiden, when you feel 
the lips that press love’s glowing seal, — 
But as the slow years darker roll, grown 
wiser, the experienced soul will own as 
dearer far than they the lips which kiss 
the tears away. — Elizabeth Akers. 

His kissing is as full of sanctity as the 
touch of holy bread. — Shakespeare. 

Once he drew, with one long kiss, my 
whole soul through my lips. — Tennyson. 

Then he kissed me hard, as if he 
plucked up kisses by the roots, that 
grew upon my lips. — Shakespeare. 

KNAVERY.— (See Cunning.”) 

After long experience in the world, I 
afiSirm, before (aod, that I never knew 
a rogue who was not unhappy. — Junius. 

The worst of all knaves are those who 
can mimic their former honesty. — 
Lavater. 

Unluckily the credulity of dupes is as 
inexhaustible as the invention of knaves. 
They never give people possession; but 
they always keep them in hope. — Burke. 

By fools knaves fatten; every knave 
finds a gull. — Zimmerman. 

Take heed of an ox before, an ass be- 
hind, and a knave on all sides. — Old 
Proverb. 

Knaves will thrive where honest plain- 
ness knows not how to live. — Shirley. 

A very honest man, and a veiy good 
understanding, may be deceived by a 
knave. — Junius. 

There is nothing seems so like m' 
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honest man as an artful knave. — C. 
Simmons. 

A knave thinks himself a fool all the 
time he is not making a fool of some 
other person. — Hazlitt. 

KNOWLEDGE. — (See "Ignorance” 
and ‘‘^Wisdom.”) 

The first step to knowledge is to" 
know that we are ignorant. — Cecil. 

The 3 ’ who know the most must mourn 
the deepest o’er the fatal truth that the 
tree of knowledge is not the tree of 
life. 

Every branch of knowledge which a 
good man possesses, he may apply to 
some good purpose. — C. Buchanan. 

The more you practice what you 
know, the more shall you know what to 
practice. — W. Jenkm. 

Accurate knowledge is the basis of 
coiTect opinions; the want of it makes 
the opinions of most people of little 
value. — C. SmimoHS. 

We know accurately only when we 
know little; with knowledge doubt in- 
creases. — Goethe. 

It is not so important to know every- 
thing as to know the exact value of 
everything, to appreciate what we leam, 
and to arrange what we know. — H, More. 

Knowledge is not a couch whereon to 
rest a searching and restless spirit; or a 
terrace for a wandering mind to walk up 
and down with a fail- prospect; or a 
tower of state for a proud mind to raise 
itself upon; or a sort of commanding 
ground for strife and contention; or a 
shop for profit and sale; but a rich 
storehouse for the glory of the Creator, 
and the relief of man’s estate,— Bacon. 

The essence of knowledge is, having 
, it, to apply it; not having it, to con- 
fess your ignorance. — Confucius, 

He fancies himself enlightened, be- 
cause he sees the deficiencies of others; 
he is ignorant, because he has never re- 
flected on his own. — Bulwer. 

He that would make real progress in 
knowledge, must dedicate his age as well 
as youth, the latter growth as well as 
the first fruits, at the altar of truth. — 
Berkeley. 

The expression, Knowledge is 
power,” is used by Lord Bacon; but it 
had its origin long before his time, in 
saying of Solomon, that “a wise 


man is strong; yea, a man of knowledge 
increaseth strength.” 

Socrates said that a knowledge of our 
own ignorance is the first step toward 
true knowledge.— And Coleridge said, 
We cannot make another comprehend 
I^ur knowledge until we first comprehend 
ids ignorance. 

"Knowledge,” says Bacon, " is power”; 
but mere knowledge is not power; it is 
only possibility. Action is power; and 
its highest manifestation is when it is 
directed by knowledge.— T, W. Palmer. 

The end of all learning is to know 
God, and out of that knowledge to love 
[and imitate him. — Milton. 

Knowledge is said to be power: and 
it is power in the same sense that wood 
is fuel. Wood on fire is fuel. Knowl- 
edge on fire is power. There is no more 
power in knowledge than there is in 
the stones or stars, unless there be a 
spirit and life in the knowledge which’ 
give it its energy. In proportion as men 
have this spiritual power they become 
strong in the world.— 4- Mackenzie. 

The wise carry their knowledge, as 
they do their watches, not for display, 
but for their own use. 

I envy no man that knows more than 
myself, but pity them that know less. — 
Sir T. Browne. 

Every increase of knowledge may pos- 
sibly render depravity more depraved, 
as well as it may increase the strength of 
virtue. It is in itself only power; and 
its value depends on its application. — 
Sydney Smith. 

What is not fully understood is not 
possessed. — Goethe. 

"Know thyself” means this, that you 
get acquainted with what you know, and 
what you can do. — Menander. 

In many things a comprehensive sur- 
vey of a subject is the shortest way of 
getting at a precise knowledge of a par- 
ticular division of it . — Charles Hodge. 

Knowledge, like religion, must be 
“ experienced ” in order to be known. — 
E. P. Whipple. 

The sure foundations of the state are 
laid in knowledge, not in ignorance; and 
every sneer at education, at culture, at 
book learning, which is the recorded wi^ 
dom of the experience of mankind, is 
the d^agogue’s sneer at intelligent 
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liberty, invitii^ national degeneracy and 
ruin.— “G. TT. Curtis. 

The desire of knowledge, like the 
thirst of riches, increases ever with the 
acquisition of it. — Sterne. 

The brightest blaze of intelligence is 
of incalculably less value than the small- 
est spark of charity. — W. Nevins. 

The pleasure and delight of knowledge 
far surpasseth all other in nature. ^ We 
see in all other pleasures there is satiety; 
and after they be used, their verdure de- 
arteth, which showeth well that they be 
ut deceits of pleasure, and not pleas- 
ures; and that it was the novelty which 
pleased, not the quality; and therefore 
we see that voluptuous men turn friars, 
and ambitious princes turn melancholy. 
But of knowleage there is no satiety, 
but satisfaction and appetite are per- 
petually interchangeable. — Bacon. 

It is wise to get knowledge and learn- 
ing from every source — ^from a sot, a 
pot, a fool, a winter-mitten, or an old 
slipper.— 

Beading maketh a full man; confer- 
ence, a ready man: histories make men 
wise ; poets, witty ; the mathematics, 
subtle; natural philosophy, deep; moral 
philosophy, grave; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend. — Bacon. 

What novelty is worth the sweet mo- 
notony where everything is known, and 
loved because it is known? — George 
Eliot. 

The seeds of knowledge may be 
planted in solitude, but must be culti- 
vated in public.— Joh^oTi. 

Knowledge dwells in heads replete 
with thoughts of other men; wisdom, in 
minds attentive to their own.— Coicper. 

Whatever our intellectual calling, no 
kind of knowledge is antagonistic to it. 
— ^All varieties of knowledge blend with, 
harmonize, and enrich the one kind of 
knowledge to which we attach our repu- 
tation. — Bulwer. 

Knowledge is but folly unless it is 
guided by grace,— Herbert. 

Mere knowledge is comparatively 
worthless unless digested into practical 
wisdom and common sense as applied 
to the affairs of life. — Try on Edwards. 

Man is not bom to solve the problem 
of the universe, but to find out what he 


has to do ; and to restrain himself within 
the limits of his comprehension. — Goethe. 

Knowledge is more than equivalent to 
force. The master of mechanics laughs 
at strength. — Johnson. 

What a man knows should find its 
expression in what he does; the value 
of superior knowledge is chiefly in that 
it leads to a performing manhood.— 
Bovee. 

There is no knowledge for which so 
great a price is paid as a knowledge of 
the world; and no one ever became an 
adept in it except at the expense of a 
hardened and a wounded heart. — 
Countess of Blessington. 

If you would thoroughly know any- 
thing, teach it to others. — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

Real knowledge, like everything else 
of value, is not to be obtained easily. 
It must be worked for, studied for, 
thought for, and, more than all, must 
be prayed for. — T. Arnold. 

Most men want knowledge, not for 
itself, but for the superiority which 
knowledge confers; and the means they 
employ to secure this superiority are as 
wrong as the ultimate object, for no man 
can ever end with being superior, who 
will not begin with being inferior. — 
Sydney Smith. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect 
much, more than to know little; and, 
therefore, men should remedy suspicion 
by procuring to know more, and not 
keep their suspicions in smother. — Bacon. 

A grain of real knowledge, of genuine 
uncontrollable conviction, will outweigh 
a bushel of adroitness; and to produce 
persuasion there is one golden principle 
of rhetoric not put down in the books 
^to understand what you are talking 
about. — Seeley. 

^‘Knowledge, without common sense,”, 
says Lee, “ is folly; without method, it is 
waste; without kindness, it is fanati- 
cism ; without religion, it is death.” But 
with common sense, it is wisdom; with 
method, it is power; with charity, it is 
beneficence; with* religion, it is virtue 
and life and peace.— 

There is nothing so minute, or incon- 
siderable, that I would not rather know 
it than not. — Johnson. 

It was said of one of the most intelli- 
gent men who ever lived in New Eng» 
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miiVA, wueu asKea xlow xie Came to 
know so much about eve^hing, he re- 
plied, By constantly realizing my own 
ignorance, and never being afraid or 
ashamed to ask questions.— Ed- 
wards, 

It is the glorious prerogative of the 
empire of knowledge, that what it gains 
it never loses. On the contrary, it in- 
cremes by the multiple of its own power; 
all its ends become means; all its attain- 
ments help to new conquests.— DanieZ 
Webster, 

To comprehend a man’s life it is 
necessary to know not merely what he 
does, but also what i 3 purposely leaves 
undone. There is a imit to the work 
that can be got out oi a human body or 
a human brain, and e is a wise man 
who wastes no energy on pursuits for 
which he is not fitted; and he is still 
wiser who, from among the things that 
he can do well, chooses and resolutely 
follows the best.— Gladstone. 

Ignorance is the curse of God; knowl- 
edge is the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven.— S/iafcespeare. 

The love of knowledge in a young 
mind is almost a warrant against the 
infirm excitement of passions and vices. 
— H, W. Beecher. 

All the knowledge that we mortals 
can acquire is not knowledge positive, 
but knowledge comparative, and subject 
to the errors and passions of humanity. 
— Bulwer, 

many things it is not well to say, 
'^Know thyself”; it is better to say, 
“Know others,” — Menander, 

TTith the gain of knowledge, connect 
the habit of imparting it. This increases 
mental wealth by putting it in circula- 
tion; and it enhances the value of our 
knowledge to ourselves, not only in its 
depth, confirmation, and readiness for 
use, but in that acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, that self-command, and that 
reaction of moral training upon our- 
selves, which are above all price,— ilfrs. 
Sigourney, 

Seldom ever was any knowledge given 
to keep, but to impart; the grace of 
this rich jewel is lost in concealment. — 
By, Hall, 

A taste of every sort of knowledge 
is necessary to form the mind, and is 
the only way to give the understanding 


its due improvement to the full extent 
of Its capacity.— LocJl*e. 

Does your doctor know an 3 i:hing? — ^I 
don’t mean about medicine, but about 
things in general? — ^Is he a man of in- 
formation and good sense? — If he does 
not know anything but medicine, the 
chance is that he does not know much 
about that. 

Knowledge once gained casts a light 
beyond its own immediate boundaries, 
—Tyndall 

^ To know by rote is no knowledge; it 
IS only a retention of what is entrusted 
to the memory. That which a man truly 
knows may be disposed of without re- 
gard to the author, or reference to the 
book from v7hence he had it.— i/ow- 
taigne. 

The knowledge we have acquired 
ought not to resemble a great shop 
without order, and without an inven- 
I tory; we ought to know what we pos- 
sess, and be able to make it serve us 
in our need.— Lcihniiz. 

Properly, there is no other knowledge 
but that which is got by working; the 
rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowh 
edge; a thing to be argued of in 
schools; a hing floating in the clouds, 
in endless logic-vortices, till we try and 
fix it. — Carlyle, 

To ^ know that which before us lies 
m daily life, is the prime wisdom; what 
is more is fume, or emptiness, or fond 
impertinence, and renders us, in things 
that most concern, unpracticed and un- 
prepared. — Milton, 

Knowledge has, in our time, tri- 
umphed, and is triumphing, over preju- 
dice and over bigotry. The civilized 
and Christian world is fast learning the 
great lesson, that difference of nation 
does not imply necessary hostility, and 
that all contact need not be war. The 
whole world is becoming a common field 
for intellect to act in. Energy of mind, 
genius, power, wheresoever it exists, 
may speak out in any tongue, and the 
world will hear it. — Daniel Webster, 

The more exi^nsive a man’s knowK 
edge of what has been done, the greater 
will be^ his power of knowing what to 
do. — Disraeli, 

The shortest and the lurect way .A 
arriving at real knowledge 
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the lessons we have been taught, to re- 
mount the first principles, and take 
nobody’s word about them.— SoZMigr- 
broke. 

Fullness of knowledge always and nec- 
essarily means some understanding of 
the depths of our ignorance, and that is 
always conducive to both humility and 
reverence .— Andrews Millikan, 

Scientific knowledge is constantly 
changing. A discovery of one year re- 
ceives confirmation the next or is thrown 
aside . — James T, Adams. 

For the aims of my own career, I want 
to promote the increase of natural 
knowledge, and to forward the applica- 
tion of scientific methods of investiga- 
tion to^ all the problems of life, in the 
conviction that there is no alleviation 
for the sufferings of mankind except 
veracity of thought and action, and the 
resolute facing of the world as it is, when 
the garment of make-believe is stripped 
off . — Thomas H. Huxley. 

There is but one bond of peace that 
is both pennanent and enriching: the 
increasing knowledge of the world in 
which experiment occurs.— TFctZier Liyp- 
man. 

Our present knowledge of the uni- 
verse is such as to leave us with a very 
inadequate conception of the majesty 
of existence . — Oliver J, Lodge. 

Knowledge of our duties is the most 
essential part of the philosophy of life. 
If you escape duty you avoid action. 
The world demands results.— W. 
Goethals. 

Knowledge may not be as a courtesan, 
for pleasure and vanity only; or as a 
bondswoman, to acquire and gain for 
her master’s use; but as a spouse, for 
generation, fruit, and comfort. — Bacon. 

The profoundly wise do not declaim 
against superficial knowledge in others, 
so much as the profoundly ignorant; on 
the contrary, they would rather assist 
it ^ with their advice than overwhelm it 
with their contempt ; for they know 
that there was a period when even a 
Bacon or a Newton were superficial, 
and that he who has a little knowledge 
is far more likely to get more than he 
that has none.— 

^ If you have knowledge, let others 
light their candles at it.— -Fuller. 


Never cany your sliotgun or your 
knowledge at half-cock.— O'Mai- 
ley. 

Nothing in this life, after health and 
virtue, is more estimable than knowl- 
edge,— nor is there anything so easily 
attained, or so cheaply purchased,— the 
labor, only sitting still, and the expense 
but time, which, if we do not spend, we 
cannot save. — Sterne. 

Many of the supposed increasers of 
knowledge have only given a new name, 
and often a worse, to what was well 
known before.— Hare. 

Knowledge conquered by labor be- 
comes a possession, — a property entirely 
our own. A greater vividness and per- 
manency of impression is secured, and 
facts thus acquired become registered 
in the mind in^ a way that mere im- 
parted information ‘ can never produce. 
— Carlyle. 

When a king asked Euclid, whether 
he could not explain his art to him in 
a more compendious manner, he was 
answered, that there was no royal way 
to^ geometry. Other things may be 
seized by might, or purchased with 
money; but knowledge is to be gained 
only by study, and study to be prose- 
cuted only in retirement.— /o/inson. 

Knowledge and timber should not be 
much used until they are seasoned.— 
0, W. Holmes. 

In the present state of medical knowl- 
edge a pronouncement of the sentence 
of ^^^incurable” on a patient places a 
serious responsibility on the physician 
and implies a greater knowledge than 
he possesses. — Dr. Ernst P. Boas. 

We face the future with a weapon in 
our hands that was not given to earlier 
rulers of the world — mean scientific 
knowledge, and the capacity for increas- 
ing it indefinitely by scientific research. 
— Sir James Jeans. 

The true scientist recognizes the fact 
that scientific knowledge is a narrow 
thing, it rules out the ecstasy of life. It 
can only^ speak of that which it can 
handle with its hands and see with its 
eyes. — Dr. Robert Norwood. 

If little knowledge is dangerous, 
where is the man who has so much as 
to be out of danger ? — Thomas H. Hwx- 
ley. 
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Man often acquires just so much 
knowledge as to discover his ignorance, 
and attains so much ^ experience as ^ to 
see and regret his follies, and then dies. 
— Glulow, 

Knowledge is a comfortable and nec- 
essary retreat and shelter for us in ad- 
vanced age, and if we do not plant it 
while young, it will give us no shade 
when we grow old. — Chesterfield. 

Your learning, like the lunar beam, 
affords light but not heat ; it leaves you 
xmdevout, and frozen at heart, while 
speculation shines.— Fowngr. 

Ejnowledge is the consequence of 
time, and multitude of days are fittest 
to teach wisdom. — Collier. 

What we know here is very little, but 
what we are ignorant of is immense.— 
Laplace. 

Charles V. said that a man who knew 
four languages was worth four men; 
and Alexander the Great so valued 
learning, that he used to say he^ was 
more indebted to Aristotle for giving 
him knowledge, than to his father Philip 
for giving him life. 

Every generation enjoys the use of a 
vast hoard bequeathed to it by antiq- 
uity, and transmits that hoard, aug- 
mented by fresh acquisitions, to future 
ages . — M acaulay. 

He that sips of many arts, drinks of 
none. — Fuller, 

Knowledge will not be acquired with- 
out pains and application. It is trou- 
blesome and deep digging for pure 
waters; but when once you come to the 
spring, they rise up and meet you. — 
Felton. 

The end of all knowledge should be 
in virtuous action . — Sir P. Sidney. 

Real knowledge, in its progress, is 
the forerunner of liberality and enlight- 
ened toleration. — Brougham. 

He who calls in the aid of an equal 
understanding, doubles his own; and 
he who profits by a superior understand- 
ing, raises his powers to a level with 
the height of the understanding he unites 
with. — Burke. 

A great deal of knowledge, which is 
not capable of making a man wise, has 
a natural tendency to make him vain 
and arrogant. — Addison. 


Every man of sound brain whom you 
meet knows something worth knowing 
better than 3^ourself. A man, on the 
whole, is a better preceptor than a 
book. But what scholar doe.s not allow 
that the dullest book can suggest to 
him a new and a sound idea? — Buheer. 

A little knowledge leads the mind 
from_ God. Unripe thinkers use their 
learning to ^ authenticate their doubts. 
While unbelief has its own dogma, more 
perenaptoiy than the inquisitor's, patient 
meditation brings the scholar back to 
humbleness. He learns that the grand- 
est truths appear slowly. — Willmott. 

It is in knowledge a.s it Is in plants; 
if you mean to use the plant, it is no 
matter for the roots: if you mean it to 
grow, it^ is safer to rest lipon roots than 
upon slips. — Bacon. 

All wish to possess knowledge, but 
few, comparatively speaking, are willing 
to pay the price. — Juvenal. 

Some men think that the gratification 
of curiosity is the end of knowledge; 
some the love of fame; some the pleas- 
ure of dispute; some the necessity of 
supporting themselves by their knowl- 
edge; but the real use of all knowledge 
is this, that we should dedicate that 
reason which was given us by God to 
the use and advantage of man.— Bacon. 

As soon as a true thought has entered 
our mind, it gives a light which makes 
us see a crowd of other objects which 
we have ^ never perceived before. — 
Chateaubriand. 

If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no one can take it awa^" from him. 
— An investment in knowledge always 
pays the best interest. — Franklin. 

Human learning, with the blessing of 
God upon it, introduces us to divine 
wisdom; and while we study the works 
of nature, the God of nature will mani- 
fest himself to us; since, to a well- 
tutored mind, ‘‘The heavens declare his 
glory, and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork.”— Bp. Horne. 

Knowledge always desires increase; it 
is like fire, which must first be kindled 
by some external agent, but which will 
afterward propagate itself. — Johnson. 

The dangers of knowledge are not to 
be compared with the dangers of ign^ 
ranee. Man is more likely to miss his 
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way in darkness than in twilight; in 
twilight than in full suar^Whately, 

One part &f knowledge consists in be- 
ing ignorant of such things as are not 
worthy to be known. — Crates, 

Imparting knowledge is only lighting 
other men’s candle at our lamp, with- 
out depriving ourselves of any flame.*— 
Jane Porter, 

The best part of our knowledge is 
that which teaches us where knowledge 
leaves off and ignorance begins. — 0 , W, 
Holmes. 

Knowledge that terminates in curi- 
osity and speculation is inferior to that 
which is useful ; and of all useful knowl- 
edge that is the most so which consists 
in a due care and just notion of our- 
selves.— St. Bernard. 

People disparage knowing and the in- 
tellectual life, and urge doing. I am 
very content with knowing, if only I 
oould know. That is an august enter- 
tainment, and would suffice me a great 
while. To know a little would be worth 
the expense of this world.— Emerson, 
Those who come last enter with ad- 
vantage. — They are bom to the wealth 
of antiquity.— The materials for judging 
are prepared, and the foundations of 
knowledge are laid to their hands.— 
Besides, if the point was tried by antiq- 
uity, antiquity would lose it, for the 
resent age is really^ the oldest, and 
as the largest experience to plead. — 
Collier. 

Base-minded they that lack intelli- 
gence; for God himself for wisdom most 
is praised, and men to God thereby 
are highest raised.— ^Spenser. 

The word knowledge, strictly em- 
ployed, implies three things, viz,, truth, 
proof, and conviction. — Whately. 

Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is van- 
ity, and power a pageant; but knowl- 
edge is ecstatic in enjoyment, perennial 
m fame, unlimited in space, and infinite 
in duration. In the performance of its 
sacred offices, it fears no danger, spares 
no expense, looks in the volcano, dives 
into the ocean, ^ perforates the earth, 
wings its flight into the skies, explores 
sea and land, contemplates the distant, 
examines the minute, comprehends the 
great, ascends to the sublime — -no place 
too remote for its grasp, no height too 
exailted for its reach.— De Witt Clinton. 


L 

LABOR. — ^Labor was the primal curse, 
but it was softened into mercy, and 
made the pledge of cheerful days, and 
nights without a groan. — Cowper, 

Next to faith in God, is faith in la- 
hor.—>Bovee. 

Nothing is denied to well-directed la- 
bor, and nothing is ever to be attained 
without it.— iSir J. Reynolds, 

Without labor nothing prospers.— 
Sophocles. 

Shun no toil to make yourself re- 
markable by some talent or other. Yet 
do not devote yourself to one branch 
exclusively. Strive to get clear notions 
about all. Give up to no science en- 
tirely, for science is but one.— Seneca. 

The fruit derived from labor is the 
sweetest of all pleasures. — Vauvenargues. 

Labor is the divine law of our ex- 
istence; repose is desertion and sujcide. 
— Mazzini. 

A man’s best friends are his ten fin- 
gers.— Robert Collyer. 

God intends no man to live in this 
world without working; but it seems to 
me no less evident that He intends 
every^ man to be happy in his work.— 
Buskin, 

Men seldom die of hard work; activ- 
ity is God’s medicine. The highest 
genius is willingness and ability to do 
hard work. Any other conception of 
genius makes it a doubtful, if not a 
dangerous possession.— R. S. Mac Arthur, 

Labor rids us of three great evils— 
irksomeness, vice, and poverty. — Vol- 
taire. 

Labor is one of the great elements of 
society — the great substantial interest on 
which we all stand. Not feudal service, 
or predial toil, or the irksome drudgery 
by one race of mankind subjected, on 
account of their color, to another; but 
labor, intelligent, manly, independent, 
thinking and acting for itself, earning 
its own wages, accumulating those wages 
into^ capital, educating childhood, main- 
p taining worship, claiming the right of 
I the elective franchise, and helping to 
uphold the great fabric of the State— 
that is American labor; and all my 
s^pathies are with it, and my voice, 
till I am dumb, will be for it.— Daniei 
Webster, 
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From labor, health; from health, con- 
tentment springs. — Beattie. 

No race can prosper ’til it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling the 
field, as in writing a poem . — Booker T, 
Washington. 

Blessed is the man that has found his 
work. — One monster there is in the 
world, the idle man. — Carlyle. 

As steady application to work is the 
healthiest training for every individual, 
so is it the best discipline of a state. 
Honorable industry alway travels the 
same road with enjoyment and duty, 
and progress is altogether impossible 
without it. — S. Smiles. 

It is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought 
that labor can be made happy; and the 
two cannot be separated with impunity. 
Ruskin, 

If you divorce capital from labor, 
capital is hoarded, and labor starves. — 
Daniel Webster. 

Labor is rest from the sorrows that 
greet us; from all the petty vexations 
that meet us; from the sin-promptings 
that assail us; from the world-sirens 
that lure us to ill. — F. S. Osgood. 

There is a perennial nobleness and 
even sacredness in work.— Were he ever 
so ^nighted and forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man 
who actually and earnestly works. — 
Carlyle. 

I find successful exertion is a powerful 
means of exhilaration, which discharges 
itself in good humor upon others. — 
Chalmers. 

Nature is just toward men. It rec- 
ompenses them for their sufferings; it 
renders them laborious, because to the 
greatest toils it attaches the greatest re- 
wards . — M ontesquieu. 

The true epic of our times is not 
“arms and the man,” but “tools and 
the man,” an infinitely wider kind of 
Carlyle. 

The labor and sweat of our brows is 
so far from being a curse, that without 
it our very bread would not be so great 
a blessing. — ^If it were not for labor, 
men could neither eat so much, nor 
relish so pleasantly, nor sleep so soundly, 
nor be so healthful, so useful, so strong, 


so patient, so noble, nor so untempted. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 

You and I toiling for earth, may at 
the same time be toiling for heaven, 
and every day’s work may be a Jacob’s 
ladder reaching up nearer to God. — 
Theodore Parker. 

Work is a great blessing; after evil 
came into the world, it was given as an 
antidote, not as a punishment. — A. S. 
Hardy. 

No abilities, however splendid, can 
command success without intense labor 
and persevering application. — A. T, 
Stewart. 

Alexander the Great, reflecting on his 
friends degenerating into sloth and lux- 
ury, told them that it was a most slavish 
thing to luxuriate, and a most royal 
thing to labor.— Rorroifj. 

The guard of virtue is labor, and ease 
her sleep. — Tasso. 

Do what thou dost as if the earth 
were heaven, and thy last day the day 
of judgment.— G. Kingsley. 

Labor is life; from the inmost heart 
of the worker rises his God-given force, 
the sacred celestial life-essence breathed 
into him by Almighty God\—-C arlyle . 

The pernicious, debilitating tendencies 
of bodily pleasure need to be counter- 
acted by the invigorating exercises of 
bodily labor; whereas, bodily labor 
without bodily pleasure converts the 
body into a mere machine, and brutifies 
the soul.— Anon.. 

The labor of the body relieves us from 
the fatigues of the mind; and this it is 
which forms the happiness of the poor. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

Genius^ begins great w’orks; labor 
alone finishes them. — Joubert. 

Toil and pleasure, in their nature op- 
posites, are yet linked together in a 
kind of necessary connection.— Lzrj/. 

Love, therefore, labor; if thou shouldst 
not want it for food, thou mayest for 
physic. It is wholesome to the body 
and good for the mind; it prevents the 
fruit of idleness. — Penn. 

Avoid idleness, and fill up all the 
spaces of thy time with severe and use- 
ful employment; for lust easily creeps 
in at those emptinesses where the soul 
is unemployed and the body is at ease; 
for no easy, healthful, idle person was 
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ever chaste if he could be tempted; but 
of all employments, bodily labor is the 
most useful, and of the greatest benefit 
for driving away the Devil . — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

What men want is not talent, it is 
purpose; in other words, not the power 
to achieve, but will to labor. I believe 
that labor judiciously and continuously 
applied becomes genius. — Bulwer. 

There are many ways of being frivo- 
lous, only one way of being intellectu- 
ally great; that is honest labor. — Syd-- 
ney Smith. 

Whatever there is of greatness in the 
United States, or indeed in any other 
country, is due to labor. The laborer 
is the author of all greatness and 
wealth. Without labor there would be 
no government, and no leading class, 
and nothing to preserve.— U. S. Grant. 

Hard workers are usually honest; in- 
dustry lifts them above temptation. — 
Bovee. 

It is to labor and to labor only, that 
man owes everything of exchangeable 
value. Labor is the talisman that has 
raised him from the condition of the 
savage; that has changed the desert and 
the forest into cultivated fields; that 
has covered the earth with cities, and 
the ocean with ships; that has given us 
plenty, comfort, and elegance, instead 
of want, misery, and barbarism.— J. 
Macculloch. 

The lottery of honest labor, drawn by 
time, is the only one whose prizes are 
worth taking up and carrying home. — 
Theodore Parker. 

If we would have anything ^ of bene- 
fit, we must earn it, and earning it be- 
come shrewd, inventive, ingenious, ac- 
tive, enterprising. — H. W. Beecher. 

None so little enjoy themselves, and 
are such burdens to themselves, as those 
who have nothing to do. — Only the ac- 
tive have the true relish of life.— Jay. 

Labor is the great producer of 
wealth; it moves all other causes, — Dan/- 
iel Webster. 

Miserable is he who slumbers on in 
idleness. — ^There is no rest from labor on 
earth. — Man is bom to work, and h§ 
must work while it is day.— Said a great 
worker, ^'Have I not eternity to rest 
in? ” — Tynman. 


There is but one method of success, 
and that is hard labor; and a man who 
will not pay that price for distinction 
had better at once dedicate himself to 
the pursuit of the iox.-^Sydney Smith, 

Excellence in any department can be 
attained only by the labor of a lifetime; 
it is not to bo purchased at a lesser 
price. — Johnson. 

Men give me some credit for genius. 
All the genius I have lies just in this; 
When I have a subject in hand, I study 
it profoundly. Day and night it is be- 
fore me. I explore it in all its bearings. 
My mind becomes pervaded with it. 
Then the effort which I make the people 
are pleased to call the fruit of genius. 
It is the fruit of labor and thought.— 
Alexander Hamilton. 

No way has been found for making 
heroism easy, even for the scholar. La- 
bor, iron labor, is for him. The world 
was created as an audience for him; the 
atoms of which it is made are oppor- 
tunities. — Emerson. 

I have no secret of success but hard 
work. — E. Turner. 

The necessity of labor is a part of the 
primeval curse; and all the beauty, or 
glory, or dignity pertaining to it, de- 
pends on the ends to which it is the 
means.— RmJed. 

Labor — ^the expenditure of vital effort 
in some form, is the measure, nay, it is 
the maker of values. — J. G. Holland. 

Nothing is impossible to the man who 
can will, and then do; this is the only 
law of success. — Mirabeau. 

LANGUAGE.— (See « Words” and 
“ Speech.”) 

Language as well as the faculty of 
speech, was the immediate gift of God. 
'—Noah Webster. 

Language is the dress of thought. — 
Johnson. 

Language is not only the vehicle of 
thought, it is a great and efficient in- 
strument in thinking . — Sir H. Davy. 

Language is the armory of the human 
mind, and at once contains the trophies 
of its past and the weapons of its fu- 
ture conquests. — Coleridge. 

What ATOuld the science of language 
be without missions . — Max Muller. 

Language is the amber in which a 
thousand precious thoughts have been 
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safely embedded and preserved. It has 
arrested ten thousand lightning-flashes 
{.f genius, which, unless thus fixed and 
arrested, might have been as bright, but 
would have also been as quickly passing 
and perishing as the lightning. 
ttonvey the mental treasures of one 
]ieriod to the generations that follow; 
and laden with this, their precious 
freight, they sail safely across gulfs of 
lime in which empires have suffered 
shipwreck, and the languages of com- 
mon life have sunk into obli\non, — 
Trench. 

Language most shows a man; speak 
that I may see thee; it springs out of* 
the most retired and inmost part of us. 
•—Ben Jonson. 

The common people do not accurately 
adapt their thoughts to objects; nor, 
secondly, do they accurately adapt their 
words to their thoughts; they do not 
mean to lie; but, taMng no pains to be 
exact, they give you very false accoimts. 
A great part of their language is pro-* 
verbial; if anything rocks at all, they say 
it rooks like a cradle; and in this way 
they go on.— Johnson. 

If the way in which men express their 
thoughts is slipshod and mean, it will 
be very difficult for their thoughts them- 
selves to escape being the same. If it 
is high flown and bombastic, a character 
for national simplicity and truthfulness 
cannot long be maintained.— AZ/ord. 

The Creator has gifted the whole uni- 
\'erse with language, but few are the 
hearts that can interpret it. Happy 
those to whom it is no foreign tongue, 
acquired imperfectly with care and pain, 
but rather a native language, learned 
unconsciously from the lips of the great 
mother. — Bulwer. 

One great use of words is to hide our 
thoughts. — Voltaire. 

Charles V. used to say that the more 
languages a man knew, he was so many 
more times a man.” Each new form of 
human speech introduces one into a 
new world of thought and life. So in 
some degree is it in traversing other 
continents and mingling with other 
races. 

As a hawk flieth not high with one 
wing, even so a man reacheth not to 
excellence with one tongue.— iSoger As- 
cham. 


A man who is ignorant of foreign 
languages is ignorant of his own. — 
Goethe. 

Poetiy cannot be translated ; and, 
therefore, it is the poets that presen'e 
the languages; for we would not be at 
the trouble to learn a language if we 
could have all that is written in it just 
as well in a translation. But as the 
beauties of poetiy cannot be preserved 
in any language except that in which it 
was originally written, we learn the lan- 
guage.— J ohnson. 

Language is like amber in its efficacj' 
to circulate the electric spirit of truth, 
it is also like amber in embalming and 
preserving the relics of ancient wisdom, 
although one is not seldom puzzled to 
decipher its contents. Sometimes it 
locks up truths which were once well 
Imown, but which, in the course of ages, 
have passed out of sight and been for- 
gotten, In other cases it holds the 
germs of truths, of which, though they 
were never plainly discerned, the genius 
of its framers caught^ a glimpse in a 
happy moment of divination. — Sola. 

To acquire a few tongues is the task 
of a few years; to be eloquent in one 
is the labor of a life. 

A countryman is as warm in fustian 
as a king in velvet, and a truth is ^ 
comfortable in homely language as in 
fine speech. As to the way of dishing 
up the meat, hungry men leave that to 
the cook, only let the meat be sweet 
and substantial.— 

The language denotes the man; a 
coarse or refined character finds its ex- 
pression naturally in a coarse or refined 
phraseology. — Bovee. 

In the commerce of speech use only 
coin of gold and silver. — Joubert. 

Language is properly the servant of 
thought, but not unfrequently becomes 
its master. The conceptions of a feeble 
writer are greatly modified by his style; 
a man of vigorous powers makes his 
style bend to his conceptions — a fact 
compatible enough with the acknowl- 
edgment of Dprden, that a rhjune had 
often helped him to an idea. — Clulow. 

Felicity, not fluency of language, is a 
merit. — E. P. Whipple. 

Thinking cannot be clear till ^ it has 
had expression. — ^We must write, or 
speak, or act our thoughts, or they will 
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remaia in a half torpid form. — Our feel- 
ings must have expression, or they wdl 
be as clouds, \7hich, till they descend in 
rain, will never bring up^ fruit or flower. 
—So it is with all the inward feelings; 
expression gives them development. — 
Thought is the blossom; language the 
opening bud; action the fruit, behind it. 
-—H. W. Beecher, 

In the intercourse of the world people 
should not take words as so much genu- 
ine coin of standard metal, but merely 
as counters that people play with. — 
Jerrold. 

Language is a solemn thing: it grows 
out of life — out of its agonies and ec- 
stasies, its wants and its weariness. — 
Every language is a temple in which the 
soul of those who speak it is enshrined. 
—0. W, Holmes, 

There is no tracing the connection of 
ancient nations but by language; there- 
fore I am always sorry when any lan- 
guage is lost, ^ for languages are the 
pedigree of nations. — Johnson, 

There was speech in their dumbness; 
language in their very gesture. — Shake- 
speare. 

Language is only the instrument of 
science, and words are but the signs of 
ideas.— Jo/insoti. 

Language was given us that we 
might say pleasant things to each other. 
— Bovee. 

Languages, like ouj* bodies, are in a 
perpetual flux, and stand in need of re- 
cruits to supply those words which are 
continually falling into disuse. — Felton. 

Words are the leaves of the tree of 
language, of which, if some fall away, a 
new succession takes their place.— 
French. 

LAUGHTER. — (See “Cheerful- 

NESS.’O 

A laugh is worth a hundred groans 
in any market.— Lamb. 

» • It is a good thing to laugh, at any 
rate; and if a straw can tickle a man, 
it is an instrument of happiness. Beasts 
can weep when they suffer, but they 
cannot laugh.— 2)r?/den. 

Even this vein of laughing, as I could 
produce out of grave authors, hath oft- 
entimes a strong and sinewy force in 
teaching and comforting, — Milton. 

Laughter is a most healthful exertion; 


it is one of the greatest helps to diges- 
tion with which I am acquainted; and 
the custom prevalent among our fore- 
fathers, of exciting it at table by jesters 
and buffoons, was founded on true medi- 
cal principles. — Hujeland. 

* I like the laughter that opens the lips 
and the heart, that shows at the same 
time pearls and the soul.— Ffcior Hugo, 

One good, hearty laugh is a bomb- 
shell exploding in the right place, while 
spleen and discontent are a gun that 
kicks over the man who shoots it off.— 
De Witt Talmage. 

* Man is the only creature endowed 
I with the power of laughter; is he not 
j also the only one that deserves to be 
I laughed at? — Greville. 

;« Conversation never sits easier than 
I when we now and then discharge our- 
selves in a symphony of laughter; which 
may not improperly be called the chorus 
of conversation. — Steele, 

% No man who has once heartily and 
wholly laughed can be altogether and 
irreclaimably depraved. — Carlyle. 

Next to a good soul-stirring prayer is 
a good laugh, when it is promoted by 
what is pure in itself and in its gro- 
tesque application. — Mutchmore, 

0, glorious laughter 1 thou man-loving 
spirit, that for a time doth take the bur- 
den from the weary back, that doth lay 
salve to the weary feet, bruised and cut 
by flints and shards. — Jerrold. 

Laugh if you are wise. — Martial. 

I I am persuaded that every time a 
man smiles, but much more when he 
laughs, it adds something to this frag- 
ment of Yiie.— Sterne. 

God made both tears and laughter, 
and both for kind purposes; for as 
laughter enables mirdb and surprise to 
breathe freely, so tears enable sorrow to 
vent itself patiently. Tears hinder sor- 
row from becoming despair and mad- 
ness.— Hunt. 

Beware of him who hates the laugh 
of a child. — Lavater. 

If we consider the frequent reliefs we 
receive from laughter, and how often it 
breaks the gloom which is apt to de- 
press the mind, one would take care not 
to grow too wise for so great a pleasure 
of life. — Addison. 

The laughter of girls is, and ever was, 
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fitmong the delightful sounds of earth. — 
t)6 Quincey, 

• The most utterly lost of all days, is 
that in which you have not once 
laughed. — ChamforL 

Laughing cheerfulness throws the 
light of day on all the paths of lifej 
the evil fog of gloom hovers in the 
distance; sorrow is more couf using and 
distracting than so-called giddiness. — 
Richter. 

Though laughter ia looked upon by 
philosophers as the property of reason, 
the excess of it has always been consid- 
ered the mark of ioMy.— Addison. 

Man could direct his ways by plain 
reason, and support his life by tasteless 
food, but God has given us wit, and 
flavor, and brightness, and laughter to 
enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, 
and to charm his pained steps o’er &e 
burning marie. — Sydney Smith. 

The loud laugh, that speaks the va- 
cant mind. — Goldsmith. 

That laughter costs too much which 
is purchased by the sacrifice of decency. 
— Quintilian. 

• How much lies in laughter: the cipher 
key, wherewith we decipher the whole 
man ! — Carlyle. 

^ Men show their character in nothing 
more clearly than by what they think 
laughable. — Goethe. 

A laugh, to be joyous, must flow from 
a joyous heart, for without kindness 
there can be no true joy. — Carlyle. 

The horse-laugh indicates coarseness 
or brutality of character.— Lauafier. 

Alas for the worn and heavy soul, if, 
whether in youth or in age, it has out- 
lived its privilege of spring time and 
sprightliness.— H awthome. 

The man who cannot laugh is not only 
fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
but his whole life is already a treason 
and a stratagem. — Carlyle. 

Wrinkle not thy face with too much 
laughter, lest thou become ridiculous; 
neither wanton thy heart with too much 
mirth, lest thou become vain ; the 
suburbs of folly is vain mirth, and pro- 
fuseness of laughter is the city of fools. 
— QiiorZes. 

Frequent and loud laughter is the 
characteristic of folly and ill manners; 


it is the manner in which the mob ex- 
press their silly joy at silly things, and 
which they call being merry.— In my 
mind there is nothing so ill-bred as 
audible laughter. — Chesterfield. 

How inevitablj^ does an immoderate 
laughter end in a sigh! — South. 

Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep 
sigh; and all pleasures have a sting in 
the tail, though they carry beauty on 
the face. — Jeremy Taylor. 

No one is more profoundly sad than 
he who laughs too much.— Efc/iter. 

The life that has grown up and de- 
veloped without laughter, and without 
the sunny brightness which youth justly 
clairns as its right, lacks buoyancy and 
elasticity, and becomes heavy and un^ 
sympathetic, if not harsh and morose. 
— Mrs. G. S. Reany. 

Frequent and loud laughing is the* 
characteristic of folly and ill-manners.— 
True wit never made a man laugh.— 
Chesterfield. 

A good laugh is sunshine in a house. 
— Thackeray. 

LAW. — Going to law is losing a cow 
for the sake of a cat. — Chinese Proverb. 

To seek the redress of grievances by 
going to law, is like sheep running for 
Shelter to a bramble bush. — Dilwyn. 

The Jews ruin themselves at their 
passover; the Moors, at their marriages; 
and the Christians, in their lawsuits. — 
Spanish Proverb. 

The plaintiff and defendant in an ac- 
tion at law,^ are like two men ducking 
their heads in a bucket, and daring each 
other to remain longest under water. — 
Johnson.**"^ 

These written laws are just like 
spiders’ webs; the small and feeble 
may be caught and entangled in them, 
but the rich and mighty force through 
and despise them. — Anacharsis. 

A countryman between two lawy^ers is 
like a fish between two cats. — Franklin. 

Law is a bottomless pit; it is a 
cormorant, a harpy that devours every- 
thing. — Arbuthnot. 

In law nothing is certain but the ex- 
pense.— 5. Butler. 

No people were ever better than their 
laws, though many have been worse. — 
Priestly. 
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The law is past deptli to those v/iio, 
without heed, do plunge into iL — 
iHiaken'peareo 

The law is ^ a soiIj of hocus-pocus 
science that smiles in your face while ic 
picks your pocket; and the glorious 
uncertainty of it is of more use to the 
professors than the justice of it. — 
Macklin, 

A mouse-trap; easy to enter but not 
easy to get out ol.—Baljour. 

Use law and physic only in cases of 
necessity; they that use them otneiwise, 
abuse themselves into weak bodies and 
light purses: they are good remedies, 
bad recreations, but ruinous habits. — 
Quarles, 

A natural law is a process, not a 
powder; it is a meihod of operation, not 
an operator. A natural law, without 
God behind it, is no more than a glove 
without a hand in it. — Joseph Cook. 

To go to law is for two persons to 
kindle a fire, at their own cost, to warm 
others and singe themselves to cinders; 
and because they cannot agree as to 
what is truth and equity, they will both 
agree to unplume themselves that 
others may be decorated with their 
feathers. — Feltham, 

A law overcharged with severity, like 
a blunderbuss o\'ercharged with powder, 
will each of them grow rusty by dis- 
use, and neither will be resorted to, from 
the shock and recoil that must inevit- 
ably follow their explosion. — Colton, 

It is a very easy thing to devise good 
laws;^ the difficulty is to make them 
effective. The great mistake is that of 
looking upon men as virtuous, or think- 
ing that they can be made so by laws; 
and consequently the greatest art of a 
politician is to render vices serviceable 
to the cause of virtue. — Bolinghroke, 

Law is never wise but when merciful, 
out mercy has conditions ; and that 
which is mercy to the myriads, may 
seem hard to the one; and that which 
seems Iprd to the one, may be mercy 
when viewed by the eye that looks on 
through eternity. — Bulwer. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may 
catch small flies, but let wasps and 
hornets break through, — Swift. 

Laws are generally found to be nets 
of such a texture, as the little creep 


through, the great break through, and 
the middle size are alone entangled in. 
— Sken^tone, 

Chi. n eery, and certain other law 
courts, seoin nothing; yet, in fact, they 
are, the worst of them, something: 
chimneys for the deviltiy and conten- 
tion of men to escape by. — Carlyle. 

The English laws punish vice; the 
Chinese laws do more, they rewai’d vir- 
tue. — Goldsmith. 

A fish that hangs in the net, like I’i 
poor man’s right in the law, will hardly 
come out of it. — Shakespeare, 

The laws keep up their credit, not 
because they are all just, but because 
they are laws. This is the mystical 
foundation of their authority. — Mon- 
taigne. 

A knowledge of the laws of our 
country is an highly useful, and I had 
almost said essential part of liberal and 
polite education. 

As the laws are above magistrates, so 
are the magistrates above the people: 
and it may timly be said, that the 
magistrate is a speaking law, and the 
law a silent magistrate. — Cicero, ^ 

We have no right to say that the 
universe is governed by natural laws, but 
only that it is governed according to 
natural laws. — Carpenter. ’ 

Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues among arms; and tribunals 
fall to the ground with the peace they 
are no longer able to uphold. — Burke. 

The law is the standard and guardian 
of our liberty; it circumscribes and de- 
fends it; but to imagine liberty with- 
out a law, is to imagine every man with 
his sword in his hand to destroy him, 
who is weaker than himself; and that 
would be no pleasant prospect to those 
who cry out most for liberty. — Clarerb- 
don. 

Whoever goes to law, goes into a 
glass house, where he understands little 
or nothing of what he is doing; where 
he sees a small matter blown up into fifty 
times the size of its intrinsic contents, 
and through which, if he can perceive 
any other objects, he perceives them all 
discolored and distorted. — Shelton. 

Law is the embodiment of the moral 
sentiment of the people. — Blackstone. 

True law is right reason conformably 
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to nature, universal, unchantxeable, 
ct.cmal, whose commands urge us to 
duty, and whose prohibitions restrain 
us from evil. — Cicero. 

Good laws make it easier to do right 
and harder to do wrong. — GhddotW. 

There is no country in the world in 
which cvorjdhing ^ can be provided for 
by the laws, or in which political in- 
stitutions can prove a substitute for 
common sense and public morality. — 
De Tocqueville. 

Aristotle himself has said, speaking of 
the laws of his own couatiy, that Juris- 
prudence, or the^ knowledge of those 
laws, is the principal and most perfect 
branch of ethics. — Blackstone. 

The sparks of all the sciences in the 
world are taken up in the ashes of the 
law. — Finch. 

We as a people seem to be losing all 
sense of respect for ourselves and our 
fellow men, with the result that in a 
thoroughly intolerant attitude we hesi- 
tate not a minute to secure an organized 
minority, or even a majority, to attempt 
by resolution or law to impose our will 
on a large body of people in matters 
where no moral wrong is involved and 
■where liberty is cmiailed . — John 3, 
Raskob. 

Society cannot exist -without law and 
order, and cannot advance except 
through vigorous innovators.— Berfrnnd 
Russell. 

All things come to him that waits — 
even justice,— A wstm O'Malley. 

When constabulary duty^s to be done, 
a policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
— W. S, Gilbert 

A prince who falleth out with laws, 
breaketh with his best iriends.—Saville. 

Four out of five potential litigants 
wdll settle their disputes the fii-st day 
they come together, if you will put the 
idea of arbitration into their heads. — 
Judge Moses H. Grossman. 

The law can make 3 ^ou quit drinking; 
but it can’t make you quit being the 
kind that needs a law to make you quit 
drinking . — Don Marquis. 

A good, contented, well-breakfasted 
ju^^man is a capital thing to get hold of. 
Discontented jurymen always find for 
the plaintiff . — Charles Dickens. 


Law r.cvor does anything const n;ctivo. 
We h'JVQ had enough of legislators 
promising to do that which laws can 
not do. — Henry Ford. 

Economic depression cannot be cur^d 
by logL?l:ii ive ecrion or executive pfo- 
noiio^emeiit. Economic wound.s mart 
be healed b}’ the action of the cells f>f 
the economic body, the producers and 
consumers themselves. — Herbert Hoover. 

The result of the atlempt to deal with 
evil socially rather than at its source in 
the individual, to subst itute an outer for 
an inner control of appetite. Las been a 
monstrous leaalism, of which the Eight- 
eenth Amenflment is only the most 
notable example.— Babbitt. 

The excess of sentiment, which is mis- 
leading in philanthropy and economics, 
grow.s acutely dangerous when it inter- 
feres with legislation, or with the ordi- 
nary rulings of morality. — Agnes Repp- 
lier. 

Laws are always unstable unless they 
are founded on the manners of a nation ; 
and manners are the only durable and 
resisting power in a people. — Do 
Tocqueville. 

In effect, to follow, not to force, the 
public inclination, to give a direction, 
a form, a technical dress, and a specific 
sanction, to the general sense of the 
community", is the true end of legisla- 
tion. — Burke. 

TvTien I hear anj^ man talk of an un- 
alterable law, the only effect it produces 
on me is to convince me that he is an 
unalterable fool. — Sydney Smith. 

The science of legislation is like that 
of medicine in one respect, viz. : that it 
is far more easy to point out what will 
do harm, than what will do good. — 
Colton. 

Laws are silent in the midst of arms. 
— Cicero. 

The reason of the law is the law. — 
Walter Scott. 

So great is the force of laws, and of 
particular forms of government, and so 
little dependence have they on the 
humors and tempers of men, that con- 
sequences almost as general and certain 
maj^ sometimes be deduced from them, 
as any which the mathematical sciences 
afford us. — Hume. 

The best way to get a bad law re* 
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pealed is to enforce it strictly.-— -Lin- 
coln, 

Tlie forms of law have^ always been 
the graves of buried liberties. — Tourgee. 

Pity is the virtue of the law, and 
none but tyrants use it cruelly. — 
Shakespeare. 

The people’s safety is the law of God. 
— James Otis. 

Law and equity are two things that 
God hath joined together, but which 
man has put asunder. — Colton. 

A law is valuable not because it is 
law, but because there is right in it. — 
H. W. Beecher. 

When the state is most corrupt, then 
the laws are most multiplied. — Tadtus. 

Law should be like death, which 
spares no one. — Montesquieu. 

They are the best laws, by which the 
king has the greatest prerogative, and 
the people the best liberty. — Bacon. 

Laws are the silent assessors of God. 
—R. W. Alger. 

We should never create by law what 
can be accomplished by morality. — 
Montesquieu. 

A multitude of laws in a country is 
like a great number of physicians, a 
sign of weakness and malady. — Vol- 
taire. 

The greatest of all injustice is that 
which goes under the name of law; and 
of all sorts of tyranny, the forcing the 
letter of the law against the equity is 
the most insupportable. — U Estrange. 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men 
rule the law. — Goldsmith. 

The universal and absolute law is that 
natural justice which cannot be written 
down, but which appeals to the hearts 
of all. Written laws are formulas in 
which we endeavor to express as con- 
cisely as possible that which, under such 
or such ^ determined circumstances, 
natural justice demands. — Victor Cousin. 

Consider the reason of the case, for 
nothing is law that is not reason. — J. 
PoweU. 

In civil jurisprudence it too often 
happens that there is so much law, that 
there is no room for justice, and that 
the claimant expires of wrong in the 


midst of right, as mariners die of thirst 
in the midst of water. — Colton. 

To make an empire durable, the 
magistrates must obey the laws, and the 
people the magistrates.— 5oZon. 

Laws are the sovereigns of sovereigns. 
—Louis XIV, 

Alas I how many causes that can 
plead well for themselves in the courts 
of Westminster, and yet in the general 
court of the universe, and free soul of 
man, have no word to utter I — Car lyle. 

Laws which are in advance of public 
sentiment are generally but a dead let- 
ter. — Try on Edwards. 

Reason is the life of law; nay, the 
common law itself is nothing else but 
reason.— C’ofcc. 

Let but the public mind once become 
thoroughly corrupt, and all attempts to 
secure property, liberty, or life, by mere 
force of laws written on parchment, will 
be as vain as to put up printed notices 
in an orchard to keep oiSP canker-worms. 
Horace Mann. 

With us, law is nothing unless clos^ 
behind it stands a warm, living public 
opinion. Let that die or grow indiffer- 
^t, and statutes was waste paper, lack- 
ing all executive force. — Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

The good need fear no law; it is his 
safety, and the bad man’s awe.— Mas- 
singer. 

Multitudes of laws are signs, either of 
much tyranny in the prince, or much re- 
bellious disobedience in the subject.— 
Marston. 

Law is often spoken of as uncertain; 
but the uncertainty is not so much in 
the law as in the evidence. — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

To embarrass justice by a multiplicity 
of laws, or to hazard it by confidence 
in judges, are the opposite rocks on 
which all civil institutions have been 
wrecked, and between which legislative 
wisdom has never yet found an open 
passage. — Johnson. 

As the law dissolves all contracts 
which are without a valuable considera- 
tion, so a valuable consideration often 
dissolves the law. — Fielding. 

There have been many laws made by 
men which swerve from honesty, reason, 
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and the dictates of nature. By the law 
of arms he is degraded from all honor 
who puts up with an affront; and by 
the civil law, he that takes vengeance 
for it, incurs a capital punishment; he 
that seeks redress by law for an affront 
is disgraced; and he that seeks redress 
not in this way is punished by the 
laws. — Montaigne, 

We must not make a scarecrow of the 
law, setting it up to fear the birds of 
prey, and letting it keep one shape till 
custom make it their perch, and not 
their terror. — Shakespeare. 

Possession is eleven points in the 
law. — Cibber, 

Where law ends, tyranny begins. — 
Wm, Pitt, 

Laws are the very bulwarks of 
liberty; they define every man’s rights, 
and defend the individual liberties of 
all men. — J. G. Holland. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no man; 
not that all men know the law, but be- 
cause it is an excuse every man will 
plead, and no man can tell how to con- 
fute Mm.-^elden. 

Of all the parts of a law, the most 
effectual is the vindicatory; for it is but 
lost labor to say, “Bo this, or avoid 
that,’' unless we also declare, “This 
shall be the consequence of your non- 
compliance,” The mam strength and 
force of a law consists in the penalty 
annexed to it. — Blackstone, 

Every instance of a man’s suffering 
the penalty of the law, is an instance of 
the failure of that penalty in effecting 
its purpose, which is to deter from trans- 
gression. — W hately. 

It is impossible for men even to mur- 
der each other without statutes and 
maxims, and an idea of justice and 
honor.-— War has its laws as well as 
peace. — Hume. 

“ I never,” said Voltaire, “ was ruined 
but twice — once when I gained a law- 
suit, and once when I lost one.” 

Penal laws— by which every man’s 
danger becomes every man’s safety, 
and by which, though all are restrained, 
yet all are benefited. — Johnson. 

The laws of nature are but the ways 
in which the great almighty^ lawgiver 
operates; they have no efficiency ex- 
cept as channels of his will ; rightly 


understood they cannot but be seen to 
agree with his written word.— Try on 
Edwards. 

The laws of nature are not, as some 
modem naturalists seem to suppose, iron 
chains, by which the living God, so to 
say, is bound hand and foot, but elastic 
cords rather, which he can lengthen or 
shorten at his sovereign will. — Philip 
Schaff, 

^ The absolute justice of the state en- 
lightened by the perfect reason of the 
state, that is law.— Pujus Choate, 

The law of God is what we must do ; 
the gospel is what God will give. — 
Luther. 

Laws were made to restrain and pun- 
ish the wicked; the wise and good do not 
need them as a ^ide, but only as a 
shield against rapine and oppression : 
they can live civilly and orderly, though 
there were, no law in the worhl. — 
Feltham. 

Laws can discover sin, but not re- 
move it. — MUton, 

LAWYERS.— No man can be a sound 
lawyer who is not well read in the laws 
of Moses.— /’is/ier Ames. 

As to lawyers, fheir profession is sup- 
ported by the indiscriminate defense of 
right and wrong. — Junius, 

Pettifoggers in law, and empirics in 
medicine, whether their patients lose or 
save their property or their lives, take 
care to be, in either case, equally re- 
munerated; they profit by both horns of 
the dilemma, and press defeat no less 
than success into their service. They 
hold, from time immemorial, the fee 
simple of a vast estate, subject to no 
alienation, diminution, revolution, or 
tax — ^the fflly and ignorance of man- 
kind. — Colton. 

There is too much reason to appre- 
hend, that the custom of pleading for any 
client, without discrimination of right 
or wrong, must lessen the regard due 
to those important distinctions,^ and 
deaden the moral sensibility of the 
heart. — Percival. 

In the habits of legal men every ac- 
cusation appears insufficient if they do 
not exaggerate it even to calumny. It 
is thus that justice itself loses its sanc- 
tity and its respect among men. — 
Lamartine. 
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Accm*acy and diligence are much 
more necessary to a lawyer than great 
comprehension of mind, or brilliancy of 
talent- — ^His business is to refine, define, 
spilt hairs, look into authorities, and 
compare cases. — A man can never gal- 
lop over the fields of law on Pegasus, 
nor fly across them on the wing of 
oratory.— 'If he would stand on ten*a 
Anna, he must descend. — If he would/ 
be a great lawyer, he must first consent 
to become a great drudge. — Darnel 
Webster, 

Adversaries in law strive mightily, 
but eat and drink as friends. — Hhake^- 
speare. 

By birth and interest lawyers belong 
to the people; by habit and taste to 
the aristocracy; and they may be 
looked upon as the natural bond and 
connecting link of the two great classes 
of society. — They are attached to public 
order beyond every other consideration, 
and the best security of public order is 
authority. — ^If they prize the free insti- 
tutions of their country much, they 
value the legality of these institutions, 
far more. — ^They are less afraid of 
tyranny than of arbitrary power.— De 
Tocqueville, 

Lawyers on opposite sides of a case 
are like the two parts of shears; they 
cut what comes between them, but 
not each other. 

Our profession is good if practised in 
the spirit of it; it is damnable fraud and 
iniquity when its tme spirit is supplied 
by a spirit of mischief-making and 
money-getting. — ^The love of fame is 
extinguished; every ardent wish for 
knowledge repressed; conscience put in 
jeopardy, and the best feelings of the 
heart indurated by the mean, money- 
catching, abominable practises, which 
cover with disgrace some of the modem 
practitioners of law. — Daniel Webster, 

There is a gi-oat deal of law learning 
that is dry, dark, cold, revolting — but 
it is an old feudal castle, in perfect 
preservation, which the legal architect, 
who aspires to the first honors of his 
profession, will delight to explore, and 
learn all the uses to which its various 

arts used to be put; and he will the 

etter understand, enjoy and relish the 
progressive improvements of the science 
in modern times. — W. Wirt, 


LEARNIHG. — Learning passes for 
wisdom among those who want both,— 
Sir W. Temple. 

I have seldom seen much ostentation 
and much learning met together. The 
sun, rising and declining, makes long 
shadows; and mid-day, when he is 
highest, none at all. — Bp, Hall, 

' Learning is wealth to the poor, an 
honor to the rich, an aid to the young, 
and a support and comfort to the aged. 

He who always seeks more light the 
more ho finds, and finds more the more 
he seeks, is one of ^ the few happy 
mortals who take and give in every point 
of time. The tide and ebb of giving and 
receiving is the sum of human happiness, 
which he alone enjoys who always wishes 
to acquire new knowledge, and always 
finds it. — Lavaier. 

The end of learning is to know God, 
and out of that Icnowledge to love him, 
and to imitate him, as we may the 
nearest, by possessing our souls of true 
virtue. — Milton, 

The true order of learning should be: 
flhst, what is necessary; second, what is 
useful; and third, what is ornamental. 
To reverse this arrangement is like be- 
ginning to build at the top of the edifice. 
Mrs, Sigourney, 

Learning is like mercury, one of the 
most powerful and excellent things in the 
world in skillful hands; in unskillful, the 
most mischievous. — Pope, 

Learning, like money, may be of so 
base a coin as to be utterly void of use ; 
or, if sterling, may require good man- 
agement to make it serve the purposes 
of sense or happiness. — Shenstone, 

He who has no inclination to learn 
more will be very apt to think that he 
knows enough. — Powell, 

Learning, if rightly applied, makes a 
young man thinidng, attentive, indus- 
trious, confident, and war3'-; and an old 
man cheerful and useful. It is an 
ornament in prosperity, a refuge in ad- 
versity, an entertainment at all times; 
it cheers in solitude, and gives modera- 
tion and wisdom in all circumstances. — 
Palmer. 

A heap of ill-chosen erudition is but 
the luggage of antiquity.— RaZzcc. 

Who can tell whether learning may 
not even weaken invention in a man 
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that has great advantages from nature 
and birth; whether the weight and 
number of so many men’s thoughts and 
notions may not suppress his own or 
hinder the motion and agitation of 
them, from which all invention arises; 
as heaping on wood, or too man3’ sticks, 
or too close together, suppresses, and 
sometimes quite extinguishes a little 
spark, that would otherwise have grown 
up to a noble flame.— W, Temple. 

jNIuch learning shows how little 
mortals know; much wealth, how little 
worldlings enjoy.— Young. 

No man is the wiser for his learning: 
it may administer matter to work in, 
or objects to work upon; but wit and 
wisdom are bom with a man.— Scfden. 

Learning, though it is ^ useful when 
we know how to make a right use of it, 
yet considered as in our own power, 
and to those who trust to it without 
seeking a superior guidance, is usually 
the source of perplexity, strife, skep- 
ticism, and infidelity. It is indeed like 
a sword in a madman’s hands, which 
gives him the more opportunity of 
hurting himself than others , — John 
Newton. 

He that wants good sense is unhappy 
in having learning, for he has thereby 
only more ways of exposing himself; 
and he that has sense knows that learn- 
ing is not knowledge, but rather the 
art of using it. — Steele. 

Learning by study must be won ; 
’twas ne’er entailed from sire to son, — 
Gay. 

^ There are three classes of people in 
the world. The first learn from their 
own experience — ^these are wise ; the 
second leam from the experience of 
others — these are the happy; the third 
neither leam ’from their own experience 
nor the experience of others — ^these are 
fools. 

A man of the best parts and greatest 
learning, if he does not know the world 
by his own experience and observation, 
will be very absurd, and consequently 
very unwelcome in company, He^ ma}" 
say very good things; but they will be 
probably so ill-timed, misplaced, or im- 
properly addressed, that he had much 
feketter hold his tongue. — Chesterfield. 

Teaming once made popular is no 


longer learning; it has the appearance 
of something which we have bestowed 
upon ourselves, as the dew appenrs to 
rise from the Sold which it refreshes. — 
Joknso7L. 

How empty learning, how vain is art, 
but as it. mends the life and guides the 
heart. — Young. 

I obsen’e in all my travels, this 
custom — ever to leam something from 
the information of those with whom I 
confer, which is the best school of all 
others, and to put m3" company upon 
those subjects the.v are best able to 
speak of: for it often falls out, that, 
on the contraiy, overj" one will rather 
choose to be prating of another man’s 
province than his own, thinking it so 
much new reputation acquired.— J/on- 
taigne. 

I attribute the little I know to m3" not 
having been ashamed to ask for in- 
formation, and to m3" rule of convers- 
ing with all descriptions of men on 
those topics that fomi their own pecul- 
iar professions and pursuits.— Loc^e. 

You are to consider that learning is 
of great use to societ3’: and though it 
may not add to the stock, it is a neces- 
sary vehicle to transmit it to others. 
Learned men are the cisterns of 
knowledge, not the fountainhead. — 
— Northcote. 

Learning makes a man fit compan3’ 
for himsefi. — Young, 

Ignorance of all things is an evil 
neither terrible nor excessive, nor 3"et 
the greatest of all; but great cleverness 
and much learning, if they be accom- 
panied b3" a bad training, are a much 
greater misfortune.— PZaio. 

Learning maketh 3"oimg men temper- 
ate, is the comfort of old age, standing 
for wealth with poverty, and seiving as 
an ornament to riches. — Cicero. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has 
observed, is to attempt but little at a 
time. The widest excursions of the 
mind are made hy short flights fre- 
quentl3" repeated; the most lofty fabrics 
of science are formed b3’’ the continued 
accumulation of single propositions, 
— Johnson. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing! 
drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring; there shallow draughts intoxi- 
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cate the brain, and drinking largely 
sobers us again. — Pope. 

Wear your learning, like your watch, 
in a private pocket. — ^Do not pull it out 
merely to show that you have one. — 
If asked what o'clock it is, tell it; but 
do not proclaim it hourly and unasked, 
like the watchman. — Chesterfield, 

No man can ever lack this mortific^ 
tion of his vanity, that what he knows is 
but a very little in comparison of what 
he is ignorant of. Consider this, and 
instead of boasting thy knowledge of a 
few things, confess and be out of 
countenance for the many more which 
thou dost not understand . — Thomas a 
Kempis. 

That learning is most requisite which 
unlearns evil. — Antisthenes. 

He is a learned man that understands 
one subject; a very learned man who 
understands two, — Emmons. 

To be proud of learning, is the great- 
est ignorance . — Jeremy Taylor, 

We should not ask who is the most 
learned, but who is the best learned. — 
Montaigne. 

The great art of learning, is to under- 
take but little at a time. — Locke, 

He might have been a very clever 
man by nature, but he had laid so many 
books on his head that his brain could 
not move . — Robert Hall. 

All other knowledge is hurtful to him 
who has not the science of honesty and 
good nature. — Montaigne. 

The learning and knowledge that we 
have, is, at the most, but little com- 
pared with that of which we are ig- 
norant, — Plaio. 

He who knoweth not what he ought 
to know, is a brute beast among men; 
he that knoweth no more than he hath 
need of, is a man among brute beasts; 
and he that knoweth all that may be 
known, is as a God among men. — Pyth- 
agoras. 

Voracious learning, often over-fed, 
digests not into sense her motley meal. 
This bookcase, with dark booty almost 
burst, this forager on others' wisdom, 
leaves her native farm, her reason, quite 
untill’d. — Young. 

He who learns, and makes no use of 
his learning, is a beast of burden with 


a load of books. — ^Does the ass compre- 
hend whether he carries on his back a 
library or a bundle of faggots?— iSaadi. 

The most learned are often the most 
narrow-minded men.—Hazlitt. 

Without controversy, learning doth 
make the^ mind of men gentle, gen- 
erous, amiable, and pliant to govern- 
ment; whereas ignorance makes them 
churlish, thwarting, and mutinous; and 
the evidence of time doth clear this as- 
sertion, considering that the most bar- 
barous, rude, and unlearned times have 
been most subject to tumults, seditions, 
and changes.— Racon. 

Learning teaches how to carry things 
in suspense, without prejudice, till you 
resolve. — Bacon. 

It is easy to learn something about 
everything, but difficult to learn every- 
thing about anything. — Emmons. 

The sweetest and most inoffensive, 
path of life leads through the avenues 
of science and learning; and whoever 
can either remove any obstruction in 
this way, or open up any new prospect, 
ought, so far, to be esteemed a bene- 
factor to marikind. — Hume. 

Seeing much, suffering much, and 
studying much, are the three pillars of 
learning. — Disraeli. 

It is a _ little learning, and but a 
little, which makes men conclude 
hastily. — ^Experience and humility teach 
modesty and fear . — Jeremy Taylor. 

Learning is a dangerous weapon, and 
apt to wound its master if it be wielded 
by a feeble hand, or by one not well 
acquainted with its use. — Montaigne. 

"A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and yet it is what all must at- 
tain before they can arrive at great 
learning; it is the utmost acquisition 
of those who know the most in com- 
parison of what they do not know.— 
Whately. 

Some will never learn anything be- 
cause they understand everything too 
soon. — Blount. 

Till a man can judge whether they be 
truths or no, his understanding is but 
little improved, and thus men of much 
reading, though greatly learned, but 
may be little knowing. — Locke. 

Mere learning is only a compiler, and 
manages the pen as the compositor 
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picks out the types — each sets up a 
Look with the hand.-~Stone masons col- 
lected the dome of St. Paul’s, but 
Wren hung it in the air.— TTzMmott. 

Learning gives us a fuller conviction 
of the imperfections of our nature; 
which one would think, might dispose 
us to modesty: for the more a man 
knows, the more he discovers his ig- 
norance. — Jeremy Collier. 

LEISITRE. — ^The end of labor is to 
gain leisure. — Aristotle. 

Employ thy time well if thou mean- 
est to gain leisure; and since thou art 
not sure of a minute, throw not away 
:ia hour. Leisure is time for doing 
something useful, and this leisure the 
diligent man will obtain, but the lazy 
man never, for a life of leisure and a 
life of laziness are two things. — 
Franklin. 

Leisure is a beautiful garment, but it 
will not do for constant wear.— Anon. 

Leisure and solitude are the best 
effect of riches, because the mother of 
thought. Both are avoided by most 
rich men, who seek company and busi- 
ness, which are signs of being weary of 
themselves , — Sir W. Temple. 

There is room enough in human life 
to crowd almost eveiy art and science 
in it. If we pass “no day without a 
line” — ^visit no place without the com- 
pany of a book — ^we may with ease fill 
libraries, or empty them of their con- 
tents- The more we do, the more busy 
we are, the more leisure we have. — 
Hazlitt. 

“Never less idle than when idle,” 
was the motto which the admirable 
Vittoria Colonna wrought upon her hus- 
band’s dressing-gown. And may we not 
justly regard our appreciation of leisure 
as a test of improved character and 
growing resources? — Tuckerman. 

You cannot give an instance of any 
man who is permitted to lay out his own 
time, contriving not to have tedious 
hours. — Johnson. 

Leisure is gone; gone where the spin- 
ning-wheels are gone, and the pack- 
horses, and the slow wagons, and the 
peddlers who brought bargains to the 
door on sunny afternoons . — George 
Eliot. 

tn this theater of man’s life, it is re- 


served only for God and angels to be 
lookers-on. — Pythagoras, 

I am never less at leisure than when 
at leisure, nor less alone than when 1 
am alone . — Scipio Africcinus. 

Days of respite are golden days.— 
South. 

Leisure is pain; take off our chariot 
wheels and how heavily we drag the 
load of life.— It is our curse, like that 
of Cain; it makes us wander earth 
around to fly that tyrant, thought. — 
' — Young. 

Leisure for men of business, and busi- 
ness for men of leisure, would cure 
manj'- complaints.— il/rs. T hr ale. 

Spare minutes are the gold-dust of 
time; the portions of life most fruitful 
in good or evil; the gaps through which 
temptations enter. 

LENDING. — ^Neither a borrower nor 
a lender be; for loan oft loses both it- 
self and friend. — Shakespeare. 

If you lend a person money it be- 
comes lost for any purposes of your 
own. — ^When you ask for it back again, 
you find a friend made an enemy by 
your own kindness.— If you begin to 
press still further, either you must part 
with what you have lent or else you 
must lose your Mend.— Plautus. 

Lend not beyond thy ability, nor re- 
fuse to lend out of thy ability; espe- 
cially when it will help others more 
than it can hurt thee. If thy debtor 
be honest and capable, thou hast thy 
money again, if not with increase, 'with 
praise. If he prove insolvent do not 
ruin him to get that which it will not 
ruin thee to lose; for thou art but a 
steward, and another is thy owner, 
master, and judge.— 

Whatever you lend let it be your 
money, and not your name. Money 
you may get again, and, if not, you may 
contrive to do without it; name once 
lost 3 mu cannot get again, and, if you 
cannot contrive to do without it, 3 ’ou 
had better never have been bom. 
— Bulwer. 

LENITY,— It is only necessarj’' to 
grow old to become more indulgent. 1 
see no fault committed that I have not 
committed myself. — Goethe. 

Lenity will operate with greater force 
in some instances than rigor. — ^It is. 
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therefore, my first wish to have all my 
conduct distinguished by it. — JVashinff^ 
ton. 

Lenity is a part of mercy, but she 
must not speak too loud for fear of 
waking justice. — JouherL 

When lenity and cruelty play for a 
kingdom, the gentler gamester is the 
soonest winner. — Shakespeare • 

Man may dismiss compassion from his 
heart, but God will never.— Cowper. 

Never to judge rashly; never to m- 
terpret the actions of others in an ill-* 
sense, but to compassionate their in- 
firmities, bear their burdens, excuse 
their weaknesses, and make up for their 
defects— to bate their ^ imperfections, 
but love themselves, this is the true 
spirit of charity.— -Cawssin. 

LETTERS. — ^It is by the benefit of 
letters that absent friends are, in a man- 
ner, brought together. — Seneca. 

Letters are those winged messengers 
that can fly from east to west on em- 
bassies of love. — Howell. 

The best time to frame an answer to 
the letters of a friend is the moment you 
feceive them ; then the warmth of 
friendship and the intelligence received 
most forcibly co-operate. — Shenstone. 

A letter shows the man it is written to 
as well as the man it is written by. — 
Chesterfield. 

To write a good love-letter, you 
ought to begin without knowing what 
you mean to say, and to finish without 
knowing what you have written. — 
Rousseau. 

The true character of epistolary style 
is playfulness and urbanity. — Joubert. 

A profusion of fancies and quotations 
is out of place in a love-letter. — ^True 
feeling is always direct, and never de- 
viates into by-ways to cull flowers of 
rhetoric^— Rouee. 

Our thoughts are much alike, but 
female correspondence has a charm in 
it, of which diat of the other sex is al- 
ways devoid.— Eldon. 

When the spirits sink too low, the 
best cordial is to read over all the let- 
ters of one’s friends. — Shenstone. 

Let your letter be written as ac- 
curately as you are able — I mean as to 
l^guage, grammar, and stops; but as 


to the matter of it the less trouble 
you give yourself the better it will be. 
Letters should be easy and natural, and 
convey to the persons to whom we send 
just what we should say if we were 
with them, — Chesterfield. 

It is difficult to tell to what end we 
keep these old memorials, for their 
perusal affords, in most cases, but little 
pleasure. Many are never looked at 
again, and yet we could not destroy 
them without a struggle; others only 
bring forward evidences of words 
broken, hopes chilled, and friendships 
gradually dissolved; of old attachments 
turned away, and stubborn contradic- 
tion of all the trusting in futurity, whose 
promise we once clung to. One class 
alone of them can call up our best feel- 
ings. If the almost forgotten memorials 
of the once dearly loved and long de- 
parted can carry our sympathies away 
from the cold, hard present, over inter- 
vening years of struggling and vexa- 
tious toil, to that almost holy period 
of the gone and past, calling up old 
thoughts and old affections; or sooth- 
ing, by one lonely, unsuspected burst 
of tears, overcharged hearts, which have 
long required easing of their burthen, — 
there is yet enough— there is more than 
enough — in these old letters, to plead an 
excuse for so sacredly preserving them. 
— Albert Smith. 

LEVELLERS. — ^Your levellers wish 
to level down as far as themselves. Imt 
they cannot bear levelling up to them- 
selves. — Johnson. 

Those who attempt to level never 
equalize. In all societies some descrip- 
tion must be uppermost. The levellers, 
therefore, only change and pervert the 
natural order of things; they load the 
edifice of society by setting up in the 
air what the solidity of the structure re- 
quires to be on the ground. — Burke. 

Some persons are always ready to 
level those above them down to them- 
selves, while they are never willing to 
level those below them up to their own 
position. But he that is under the in- 
fluence of true humility will avoid both 
these extremes. On the one hand, he 
will be willing that all should rise just 
so far as their diligence and worth of 
character entitle them to; and on the 
other hand, he will be willing that his 
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superiors should be known and acknowl- 
edged in their place, and have rendered 
to them all the honors that are their 
due . — Jonathan Edwards. 

Death and the cross are the two great 
levellers; kings and their subjects, 
masters and slaves, find a common level 
in two places — at the foot of the cross, 
and in the silence of the grave. — Colton, 

LEVITY. — ^Levity of behavior is the 
bane of all that is good and virtuous. 
— Seneca. 

In infants, levity is a prettiness; in 
men, a shameful defect; in old age, a 
monstrous folly. — ^ochejoucauld. 

Frivolity, under whatever form it ap- 
pears, takes from attention its strength, 
from thought its originality, from feel- 
ing its earnestness.-— Mad. De Stael 

There is always some levity even in 
excellent minds; they have wings to 
rise, and also to stay.— Jowbert. 

A light and trifling mind never takes 
in great ideas, and never accomplishes 
anything great or good.-Sprague. 

Between levity and cheerfulness there 
is a wide distinction; the mind that is 
most open to the former is frequently 
a stranger to the latter. — ^Levity may 
be the offspring of folly or vice; cheer- 
fulness is the natural offspring of wis- 
dom and virtue.— BfoiV. 

LIARS .—(See " Falsehood ” and 

“Lying.”) 

There is no vice that doth so cover 
a man with shame as to be discovered 
in a lie; for as Montaigne saith, “A 
liar would be brave toward God, while 
he is a coward toward men; for a lie 
faces God, and shrinks from man.” — 
Bacon. 

All that one gains by falsehood is, not 
to be believed when he speaks the truth. 
— Aristotle. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how 
great a task he undertakes; for he must 
be forced to invent twenty more to 
maintain one. — Pope. 

A willful falsehood told is a cripple, 
not able to stand by itself without an- 
other to support it. — ^It is easy to tell 
a lie, but hard to tell only one lie. — 
Fuller. 

One ought to have a good memory 
when he has told a lie. — Compile. 


Liars — ^imst all shame — so past ali 
truth. — Shakespeare . 

Thou canst not better reward a liar 
than in not believ-ing whatever he 
speaketh. — Aristippus. 

They begin with making falsehood 
appear like truth, and end with making 
truth itself appear like falsehood. — Shen- 
stone. 

I am charmed with many points of 
the Turkish law; when proved the 
authors of any notorious falsehood, 
they are burned on the forehead with 
a hot iron . — Lady Montague. 

A lie should be trampled on and ex- 
tinguished wherever found.— I am for 
fumigating the atmosphere when 1 sus- 
pect that falsehood, like pestilence, 
breathes around me.-^arlyle. 

This is the liar’s lot: he is accounted 
a pest and a nuisance, a person marked 
out for infamy and seoin.^South. 

One lie must be thatched w'ith an- 
other or it will soon rain through. — 
Owen. 

The heU that a lie would keep a man 
from, is doubtless the very best place 
for him to go.— G. Macdoruild. 

Who dares think one thing, and an- 
other tell, my soul detests him as the 
gates of hell.— Pope. 

LIBERALITY. — (See « Benevo- 
lence.”) 

Liberality was formerly called hon- 
esty, as if to imply that u^ess we are 
liberal we are not honest, either toward 
God or man . — Tryon Edwards. 

The riches we impart are the only 
wealth we shall always retain. — M. 
Henry. 

Be rather bountiful than expensive; 
do good with what thou hast, or it will 
do thee no good.— Penn. 

By Jove the stranger and the poor are 
sent, and what to these we give to Jove 
is lent. — Homer. 

Ho communications can exhaust gen- 
ius; no gifts impoverish charity. — 
Lavater. 

Proportion thy charity to the strength 
of thine estate, lest God in anger pro- 
portion thine estate to the weakness of 
thy charity, — Quarles. 

Liberality consists rather in giving 
seasonably than much. — Bmyh‘e. 
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The office of liberality consists in giv- 
ing with judgment.— Cicero. 

The way to have nothing to give, is 
to give nothing. 

He that lays out for God lays up for 
himself. 

Be busy in trading, receiving, and giv- 
ing, for life is too good to be wasted in 
living. — J. Sterling. 

Frugality is good, if liberality be 
joined with it. The first is leaving off 
superfluous expenses; the last bestowing 
them to the benefit of others that need. 
The first without the last begets covet- 
ousness; the last without the first begets 
prodigality. Both together make an ex- 
cellent temper. Happy the place where 
that is found. — Penn. 

In defiance of all the torture, the 
might, and the malice of the world, the 
liberal man will ever be rich; for God’s 
providence is his estate, God’s wisdom 
and power his defense, God’s love and 
favor his reward, and God’s word his 
security. — Barrow. 

He who is not liberal with what he 
has, does but deceive himself when he 
thinks he would be liberal if he had 
more. — W. S. Plumer. 

Some are unwisely liberal, and more 
delight to give presents than to pay 
debts.— Sir P. Sidney. 

What we call liberality is often but 
the vanity of giving; we aa-e more fond 
of the ostentation than of the generosity 
of the act. — Rochefoucauld. 

The liberality of some men is but in- 
difference clad in the garb of candor. — 
Whately. 

Men might be better if we deemed 
better of them. — ^The worst way to im- 
prove the world is to condemn it. — 
Bailey. 

’Tis hard to school the heart to be, in 
spite of injury and envy, generous still. 
— Ellison. 

^ One always receiving, never giving, is 
like the stagnant pool, in which whatever 
flows remains, whatever remains cor- 
rupts.—/. A. James. 

LIBERTY. — True liberty consists only 
in the power of doing what we ought to 
will, and in not being constrained to do 
what we ought not to will . — Jonathan 
Edwards. 


Reason and virtue alone can bestow 
liberty. — Shaftesbury. 

There is no liberty worth anything 
which is not a liberty under law. — N. J. 
Burton. 

Personal liberty is the paramount es^ 
sential to human dignity and human 
happiness. — Bulwer, 

Give me the liberty to know, to think, 
to believe, and to utter freely, accord- 
ing to conscience, above all other liber- 
ties. — Milton, 

We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal; 
that they aro endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights; and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. — Jefferson. 

Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? — Forbid it, Almighty God I— I 
know not what course others may take, 
but, as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death. — Patrick Henry. 

In the same proportion that ignorance 
and vice prevail in a republic, will the 
government partake of despotism.— 
Sprague. 

Easier were it to hurl the rooted 
mountain from its base, than force the 
yoke of slavery upon men determined to 
be free. — Southey. 

Liberty is to the collective body, what 
health is to every individual body. 
Without health no pleasure can be tasted 
by man; without liberty, no happiness 
can be enjoyed by society.— BoZm^^bro/ce. 

The liberty of a people consists in be- 
ing governed by laws which they have 
made themselves, under whatsoever form 
it be of government; the liberty of a 
private man is being master of his own 
time and actions, as far as may consist 
with the laws of God, and of his country. 
— Cowley. 

The only rational liberty is that which 
is born of subjection, reared in the fear 
of God and love of man, and made 
courageous in the defense of a trust, and 
the prosecution of a duty. — Simms. 

What is life? It is not to stalk about, 
and draw fresh air, or gaze upon the 
sun; it is to be free. — Addison. 

Oh, give me liberty I for even were 
paradise my prison, still I should long to 
leap the crystal walls. — Dry den. 
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There are two freedoms, the faJse 
where one is free to do what he likes, 
and the true where he is free to do what 
he ought. — C. Kingsley. 

Bad men cannot make good citizens. 
It is impossible that a nation of infidels 
or idolaters should be a nation of free- 
men. It is when a people forget God, 
that tyrants forge their chains. A viti- 
ated state of morals, a corrupted public 
conscience, is incompatible with freedom. 


nothing after all but a preference for 
individual license.— /oA?t HaU, 

False notions of liberty are strangely” 
common. People talk of it as if it 
meant the liberty of doing whatever one 
likes— whereas the only liberty that a 
man, worthy of the name of man, ou^t 
to ask for, is, to have all restrictions, 
inward and outward, removed that pre- 
vent his doing what he ought. — F. W. 
Robertson. 


No free govemonent, or the blessings 
of liberty can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, mod- 
eration, temperance, frugality, and vir- 
tue, and by a frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles.— Pairick Henry. 

Personal liberty is the right to act 
without interference within the limits of 
the law. — J. Oerter. 

It is foolish to strive with what we 
cannot avoid; we are bom subjects, and 
to obey God is perfect liberty; he that 
does this, shall be free, safe, and quiet; 
all his actions shall succeed to his wishes. 
— Seneca, 

If the true spark of religious and civil 
liberty be kindled, it will bum. Human 
agency cannot extinguish it. Like the 
earth^s central fire, it may be smothered 
for a time; the ocean may overwhelm 
it; mountains may press it down; but 
its inherent and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, and 
at some time or another, in some place 
or another, the volcano will break out 
and flame to heaven.— HamcZ Webster. 

Perfect conformity to the will of God 
is the sole sovereign and complete 
erty.’^D^Aubigne. 

No man can always do just as he 
chooses imtil he always chooses to do 
God^s will; and that is heaven. There 
is no liberty in wrong-doing. — ^It chains 
and fetters its victim as surely as effect 
follows cause. 

Safe popular freedom consists of four 
things, the diffusion of liberty, of intelli- 
gence, of property, and of conscientious- 
ness, and cannot be compounded of any 
three out of the four . — Joseph Cooh. 

Men do things which their fathers 
would have deprecated, and then draw 
about themselves a flimsy cordon of 
sophistry, and talk about the advance of 
humanity and liberal thought, when it is 


There is not a truth to be gathered 
from history more certain, or more mo- 
mentous, than this: that civil liberty 
cannot long be separated from religious 
liberty without danger, and ultimately 
without destruction to both. Wherever 
religious liberty exists, it will, first or 
last, bring in and establish political 
liberty. Wherever it is suppressed, the 
church establishment will, first or last, 
become the engine of despotism, and 
overthrow, unless it be itself overthrown, 
every vestige of political right.— or j/. 

If we must accept fate, we are not 
less compelled to assert liberty, the 
significance of the individual, the gran- 
deur of duty, the power of character. — 
We are sure, though we know not how, 
that necessity does comport with liberty, 
the individual with the world, my polar- 
ity with the spirit of the times. — Emer-* 
son. 

The principle of Kberty and equality, 
if coupled with mere selfishness, will 
make men only devils, each tiying to be 
independent that he may fight only for 
his own interest. — ^And here is the need 
of religion and its power, to bring in the 
principle of benevolence and love to 
men.— John Randolph. 

Christianity^ is the companion of 
liberty in all its conflicts, the cradle of 
its infancy, and the divine source of its 
claims.— Pe Tocqueville. 

Free will is not the liberty to do what- 
ever one likes, but the power of doing 
whatever one sees ought to be done, 
even in the very face of otherwise o\"er- 
whehning impulse. There lies freedom, 
indeed. — G. Macdonald. 

The freedom of some is the freedom 
of the herd of swine that ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea and were 
drowned. 

The only liberty that is valuable, is a 
liberty connected with order; that not 
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only exist.s with order and virtue, but 
which cannot exist at all without them. 
It inheres in good and steady govern- 
ment, as in its substance and vital prin- 
ciple. — Burke. 

Liberty' is the right of ever;>' human 
creature, asf soon as he breathes the vital 
air; and no human law can deprive him 
of that right, which he derives from the 
law of nature. 

True liberty consists in the privilege 
of enjoying our own rights, not in the 
destructipn of the rights of others. — 
Pinckard. 

Man^s liberty ^ ends, and it ought to 
end, when that Liberty becomes the curse 
of his neighbors.— if'arrar. 

Liberty is the right to^ do what the 
laws allow; and if a citizen could do 
what they forbid, it would be no longer 
liberty, because others lymuld have the 
same powers. — Montesquieu. 

A nation may lose its liberties in a 
day, and not miss them in a century. — 
Montesquieu. 

If liberty with law is fire on the 
hearth, liberty without law is fire on the 
^QQX.— Hillard. 

Men are qualified for civil liberty in 
exact propc»rtion to their disposition to 
put chains upon their own appetites; in 
proportion as their love of justice is 
above their rapacity; in proportion as 
their soundness and sobriety of under- 
standing is above their vanity and pre- 
sumption ; in proportion as they are 
more disposed to listen to the counsels 
of the wise and good, in preference to 
the flattery of knaves. Society cannot 
erist unless a controlling power upon the 
will and appetite is placed somewhere; 
and the less of it there is within, the 
more there must be of it without. It is 
ordained in the eternal constitution of 
things, that men of intemperate habits 
cannot be free. Their passions forge 
their fetters. — Burke. 

Liberty will not descend to a people; 
a people must raise themselves to lib- 
erty ; it is a blessing that must be earned 
before it can be enjoyed. — Colton, 

TThere liberty dwells, " there is my 
country .—3/ ilton. 

A counti^j" cannot subsist well without 
liberty, nor liberty without virtue. — 
Rousseau. 


Liberty cannot be established without 
morality, nor morality without faith. 

It is impossible to enslave, mentally 
or socially, a Bible-reading people. The 
principles of the Bible are the ground- 
work of human freedom,— if orace Gree- 
ley. 

To do what we will, is natural liberty; 
to do what we may consistently with 
the interests of the community to which 
we belong, is civil liberty, the only 
liberty to be desired in a state of civil 
society. — Paley. 

When I see the spirit of liberty in 
action, I see a strong principle at work; 
and. this, for a while, is all I can possibly 
know of it. The wild gas, the fixed air, 
is plainly broke loose: but we ought to 
suspend our Judgment until the first 
effervescence is a little subsided, till the 
liquor is cleared, and until we see some- 
thing deeper than the agitation of a 
troubled and frothy surface. I must be 
tolerably sure, before I venture publicly 
to congratulate men upon a blessing, 
that they have really received one.— 
Burke. 

The human race is in the best condi- 
tion when it has the greatest degree of 
liberty. — Dante. 

Liberty and mion, one and insepa- 
rable, now and forever.— DanieZ Webster. 

Interwoven is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of the heart. — Washing-- 
ton. 

The liberty of a people consists in 
being governed by laws which they have 
made themselves, under whatsoever form 
it be of government; the liberty of a 
private man, in being master of his own 
time and actions, as far as may consist 
with the laws of God and of his country. 
— Cowley. 

A Bible and a newspaper in every 
house, a good school in every district, 
— all studied and appreciated as they 
merit, — are the principal support of vir- 
tue, morality, and civil liberty.— 
lin. 

The greatest glory of a free-born 
people, is to transmit that freedom to 
their children. — Havard. 

The spirit of liberty is not, as multi- 
tudes imagine, a jealousy of our own 
particular rights, but a respect for the 
rights of others, and an unwillingness 
that any one, whether high or low, 
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should be wronged or trampled under 
foot harming. 

Liberty consists in the right which 
God has given us, of doing, getting, and 
enjoying all the good in our power, ac- 
coring to the laws of God, of the State, 
and of our conscience. — ^True liberty, 
therefore, can never interfere with the 
duties, rights, and interests of others. — 
C. Simmons. 

What is^ liberty without wisdom and 
without virtue? — ^It is the greatest of 
all possible evils, for it is folly, vice, and 
madness, without tuition or restraint. — 
Burke, 

0 liberty, how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name I — Mad. Roland, 

The people never give up their liber- 
ties but under some delusion. — Burke. 

The Protestant principle, that ^‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience,” has 
done more to give the mind power, and 
to strike off its chains, than any prin- 
ciple of mere secular policy in the most 
perfect “ Bill" of Rights.” — G. Sjyring. 

The love of religious liberty is a 
stronger sentiment, when fully excited, 
than an attachment to civil freedom. 
Conscience, in the cause of religion, pre- 
pares the mind to act and to suffer, 
beyond almost all other causes. It some- 
times gives an impulse so irresistible, 
that no fetters of power or of opinion 
can withstand it. History instructs us, 
that this love of religious liberty, made 
up of the clearest sense of right and the 
highest conviction of duty, is able to 
look the sternest despotism in the face, 
and, with means apparently inadequate, 
to shake principalities and powers. — 
Daniel Webster. 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty is 
worth a whole eternity of bondage. — 
Addison. 

The true danger is, when liberty is 
nibbled away, for expedients, and by 
parts. — Burke. 

He is the freeman whom the truth 
makes free, and all are slaves beside. — 
Cowper. 

There is no liberty to men whose 
passions are stronger than their religious 
feelings; there is no liberty to men in 
whom ignorance predominates over 
knowledge; there is no liberty to men 
who know not how to govern themselves. 
— -H. W. Beecher. 


LIBRARIES. — ^Next to acquiring good 
friends, the best acquisition is that of 
good books. — Colton. 

Libraries are as the shrines where all 
the relics of saints, full of true virtue, 
and that without delusion or imposture, 
are preser\'ed and reposed. — Bacon. 

Libraries are the wardrobes of litera- 
ture, whence men, properly informed, 
may bring forth something for orna- 
ment, much for curiosity, and more for 
use. — Dyer. 

Let us pity those poor rich men who 
live barrenly in great bookless houses! 
Let us congratulate the poor that, in 
our day, books are so cheap that a man 
may every year add a hundred volumes 
to his library for the price of what his 
tobacco and beer would cost him. 
.toong the earliest ambitions to be ex- 
cited in clerks, workmen, journeymen, 
and, indeed, among all that are strug- 
gling up from nothing to something, is 
that of owning, and constantly adding 
to a libraiy^ of good books. A little 
library, growing larger every year, is an 
honorable part of a young man’s history. 
It is a man’s duty to have books. 
A library is not a luxury, but one of 
the necessaries of life.— H. W. Beecher. 

What laborious days, what watchings 
by the midnight lamp, what rackings of 
the brain, what hopes and fears, what 
long^ lives of laborious study, are hero 
sublimized into print, and condensed into 
the narrow compass of these surrounding 
shelves! — Horace Smith. 

The student has his Rome, his Flor- 
ence, his whole glowing Italy, within the 
four walls of his library. He has in hi 5 
books the ruins of an antique world and 
the glories of a modem one, — LongfeU 
low. 

What a place to be in is an old library 1 
It seems as though all the souls of all 
the writers that have bequeathed their 
labors to these Bodleians were reposing 
here, as in some dormitory or middle 
state. I do not want to handle, to pro- 
fane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I 
could as soon dislodge a shade. ^ I seem 
to inhale learning, walking^ amid their 
foliage; and the odor of their old moth- 
scented coverings is fragrant as the first 
bloom of those sciential apples which 
grew amid the happy orchard. — Lamb, 

My library was dukedom large enough, 
— Shakespeare. 
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A iai^e library is apt to distract rather 
thaa to instruct the learner; it is much 
better to be confined to a few authors 
than to wander at random over many- 
— Seneca. 

Consider what you have in the small- 
est chosen iibraiy. A company of the 
wisest and wittiest men that could be 
picked out of ail civil countries, in a 
thousand years, have set in best order 
the results of their learning and wisdom. 
The men themselves were hid and in- 
accessibie, solitary, impatient of inter- 
ruption, fenced by etiquette,* but the 
thought which they did not uncover to 
their bosom friend is here written out 
in transparent words to us, the strangers 
of another age. — Emerson. 

A great library contains the diary of 
the human race. — ^The great consulting 
room of a wise man is a library. — G. 
Dawson. 

What a world of wit is here packed 
together!— I know not whether the 
si^t doth more dismay or comfort me. 
— ^It dismays me to think that here is 
so much I cannot know; it comforts me 
to think that this variety yields so good 
helps to know what I should. — ^Blessed 
be the memory of those who have left 
their blood, their spirits, their lives, in 
these precious books, and have willingly 
wasted themselves into these during 
monuments, to give light unto others.— 
Bp. Hall 

The true university of these days is a 
collection of books. — Carlyle. 

From this slender beginnmg I have 
gradually formed a numerous and select 
library, the foundation of all my works, 
and the best comfort of my life, both 
at home and abroad. — Gibbon. 

No possession can surpass, or even 
equal a good library, to ihe lover of 
books. Here are treasured up for his 
daily use and delectation, riches which 
increase by being consumed, and pleas- 
ures which never cloy.—/. A. Langford. 

A library may^ be regarded as the 
solemn chamber in which a man may 
take oouEsei with all who have been 
wise, and great, and good, and glorious 
among the men that have gone before 
him.-^. Dawson. 

We enter our studies, and enjoy a 
society which we alone can bring 
together. We raise no jealousy by con- 


versing with one in preference to an- 
other: we give no offense to the most 
illustrious by questioning him as long as 
we will, and leaving him as abruptly. 
Diversity of opinion raises no tumult in 
our presence; each interlocutor stands 
before us, speaks or is silent, and we 
adjourn or decide the business at our 
leisure .-^Landor. 

My books are my tools, and the 
greater their variety and perfection the 
greater the help to my literary work. — 
Tryon Edwards. 

The gloomy recess of an ecclesiastical 
library is like a harbor, into which a 
fai>traveling curiosity has sailed with its 
freight, and cast anchor. The ponder- 
ous tomes are bales of the mind's mer- 
chandise. Odors of distant countries and 
times steal from the red leaves, the 
swelling ridges of vellum, and the titles 
in tarnished gold. — Willmott. 

LICENTIOtrSNESS. — Impure 
thoughts waken impure feelings, lead to 
impure expressions, and beget impure 
actions, and these lead to imbecility both 
of body and mind, and to the ruin of 
all that is noble and pure in character. 
— C. Simmons. 

If you would not step into the harlot's 
house, do not go by the harlot's door.— 
Seeker. 

Lewdness is a very broad way to 
death, ornamented with artful flowers, 
and begins to allure and seduce travelers 
at an early age. — ^Parental watchfulness, 
guarding them from early childhood, 
should be diligent to keep them from 
this way to rum. — C. Simmons. 

Human brutes, like other beasts, find 
snares and poison in the provisions^ of 
life, and are allured by their appetites 
to their destruction. — Swift. 

LIFE. — ^Every man's life is a plan of 
God.— Hornet Bushnell. 

One life; a little gleam of time be- 
tween two eternities; no second chance 
for us forever more. — Carlyle. 

God gives to every man the virtue, 
temper, understanding, taste that lifts 
him into life, and lets him fall in just 
the niche he was ordained to fill. 

Remember that life ^ is neither pain ^ 
nor pleasure; it is serious business, to 
be entered upon with courage and in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice. — De Tocqueville. 
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This outer world is but the pictured 
scroll of worlds within the soul; a col- 
ored chart, a blazoned missal-book, 
wherein who rightly look may spell the 
splendors with their mortal eyes, and 
steer to Paradise.— Noyes. 

It is not necessary to live, but to 
carve our names beyond that point, this 
is necessary. — Gabriele d*Anrmnzio. 

If this life be not a real fight, in which 
something is eternally gained for the 
universe by success, it is no better than 
a game of private theatricals from which 
one may withdraw at will. — William 
James. 

Life is the art of drawing sufficient 
conclusions from insufficient premises. — 
Samuel Butler. 

Every man’s life is a fairy tale, writ- 
ten by God’s fingers. — Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Life is activity, hence the deep- 
seated objections to negations,— /ames 
T. Adams. 

The life of every man is a diary in 
which he means to write one story, and 
writes another; and his humblest hour 
is when he compares the volume as it is 
with what he hoped to make it.— /awes 
M. Barrie. 

The poorest way to face life is to face 
it with a sneer. — Theodore Roosevelt. 

A little work, a little sleep, a little 
love and it is all over, — Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

The idea shared by many that life is 
a vale of tears is just as false as the idea 
shared by the great majority, the idea 
to which youth and health and riches 
incline you, that life is a place of enter- 
tainment. — Tolstoi. 

Human life may be likened to the 
flowers on yonder tree. The wind blows 
down the flowers, of which some are 
caught by the screeno and scattered on 
the beautifully decorated mats and 
cushions, while others are blown over 
the fence and dropped on the dung 
heap. — Fan Chen. 

Life is the only real counsellor; wi^ 
dom unfiltered through personal experi- 
ence does not become a part of the 
moral tissue. — Edith Wharton, 

The very commonplaces of life are 
components of its eternal mystery, — 
Gertrude Atherton. 


This life’s a hollow bubble, don’t you 
know? Just a painted piece of twouble, 
don’t you know? We come to earth to 
c^, we gwow oldeh and we sigh, oldeh 
still, and then we die! Don’t you 
know?— EdwuTwf Vance Cooke. 

Let your life lightly dance on the 
edges of time like dew on the tip of a 
leaf. — Rabindranath Tagore. 

It is good to be a part of life. Just as 
a sun-dial coimts only the sunny hours, 
so does life know only that it is living. 
— H. G. WeUs. 

Life, like a dome of many-colored 
glass, stains the white radiance of 
eternity. — Shelley. 

The Book Of Life begins with a man 
and woman in a garden. It ends with 
Revelations. — Oscar Wilde. 

Life is like music, it must be com- 
posed by ear, feeling and instinct, not 
by rule. Nevertheless one had better 
know the rules, for they sometimes 
guide in doubtful eases though not often. 
— Samuel Butler. 

Life will give you what you ask of her 
if only you ask long enough and plainly 
enough. — E. Neshit. 

There is no cure for birth and death 
save to enjoy the interval. The dark 
background which death supplies brings 
out the tender colours of life in all their 
purity.— Georgre Santayana. 

If you would keep your soul from 
spotted sight and soimd, live like the 
velvet mole, go, burrow underground.— 
Elinor Wylie. 

Life is a long lesson in humility. — 
James M. Barrie. 

While we least think it he prepares 
his mate. Mate, and the kings pawn 
played, it never ceases, though all the 
earth is dust of taken pieces.— John 
Masefield. 

In great moments life seems neither 
right nor wrong, but something greater, 
it seems inevitable. — Margaret Sher^ 
wood. 

Fortune is a prize to be won. Ad- 
venture is the road to it. Chance is 
what may lurk in the shadows at the 
roadside, — 0. Henry. 

It is impossible to live pleasurably 
without living prudently, and honorably, 
and justly; or to live prudently, and 
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honorably, and justly, without living 
pleasurably. — Epicurus. 

The web of our life is of a mingled 
yam, good and iU together; our virtues 
would be proud if our faults whipped 
them not; and our crimes would despp 
if they were not cherished by our vir- 
t\ies,^Shakespeca-e. 

Life is hardly respectable if it has no 
generous task, no duties or affections 
that constitute a nece^ity of existence. 
Every man’s task is his life-prese^r. — 
Emerson, 

A useless life is only an early death.— 
Goethe. 

Why all this toil for the triumphs of 
an hour? — Young. 

Life is rather a state of embryo, a 
preparation for life; a man is not com- 
pletely bom he has passed through 
death.— ^ 

Life is a series of surprises. We do 
not guess to-day the mood, the pleasure, 
the power of to-morrow, when we are 
building up our being.— .^mersoTi. 

Much as we deplore our condition in 
life, nothing would make us more satis- 
fied with it than the changing of places, 
for a few days, with our neighbors. 

There is not one life which the Life- 
giver ever loses out of His sight; not 
one which sins so that He casts it away; 
not one which is not so near to Him 
that whatever touches it touches Him 
with sorrow or with joy . — PhUUps 
Brooks. 

We never live; we are always in the 
expectation of living. — Voltaire. 

He lives long that lives well; and time ^ 
misspent is not lived, but lost. God is 
better than his promise if he takes from 
him a long lease, and gives him a free- 
hold of a better value.'— Fuller. 

Though we^ seem grieved at the short- 
ness of IHe in general, we are wishing 
every period of it at an end. The minor 
longs to be at age, then to be a man of 
business; then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honors, then to retire. 
— Addison. 

There appears to exist a greater desire 
to live long than to live well ! Measure 
by man’s desires, he cannot live long 
enough ; measure by his good deeds, and 
he has not lived long enough; measure i 


by his evil deeds, and he has lived too 
long. — Zimmermann. 

Life is fruitful in the ratio in which 
it is laid out in noble action or patient 
perseverance. — Liddon. 

Life, like the waters of the seas, 
freshens only when it ascends toward 
heaven. — Richter. 

I would so live as if I knew that I re- 
ceived my being only for the benefit of 
others. — Seneca. 

He that embarks in the voyage of life 
will always wish to advance rather by 
the impulse of the wind than the strokes 
of the oar; and many founder in their 
passage, while they lie waiting for the 
gale. — Johnson. 

Measure not life by the hopes and en- 
joyments of this world, but by the prep- 
aration it makes for another; looking, 
forward to what you shall be rather than 
backward to what you have been. 

He is not dead who departs from life 
with a high and noble fame; but he is 
dead, even while living, whose brow is 
branded with infamy. — Tieck. 

I am convinced that there is no man 
that knows life well, and remembers all 
the incidents of his past existence, whe 
would accept it again. — Campbell. 

Who would venture upon the journey 
of life, if compelled to begin it at the 
end? — Mad. de Maintenon. 

How small a portion of our life it is 
that we really enjoy! In youth we are 
looking ^ forward to thiugs that are to 
come; in old age we are looking back-' 
ward to things that are gone past; in 
manhood, although we appear indeed to 
be more occupied in things that are 
present, yet even that is too often ab- 
sorbed in vague determinations to be 
vastly happy on some future day when 
we have time. — Colton. 

The earnestness of life is the only 
passport to the satisfaction of life. — 
Theodore Parker. 

If I could get the ear of every young 
man but for one word, it would be this; 
make the most and best of yourself. — 
There is no tragedy like a wasted life — 
a life failing of its true end, and turned 
to a false end. — T. T. Hunger. 

When I reflect upon what I have seen, 
have heard, and have done, I can hardly 
persuade myself that all that frivolous 
hurry and bustle and pleasure of the 
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world Lad any reality; and I look on 
wLat Las passed as one of those wdd 
dreams which opium occasions, and I by 
no means wish to repeat the nauseous 
dose for the sake of the fugitive illusion. 
— Chesterfield* 

We never live, but we ever hope to 
live. — Pascal, 

Life, according to an Arabic proverb, 
is composed of two parts: that which is 
past — a dream; and that which is to 
come — 0. wish, 

Life is like a beautiful and winding 
lane, on either side bright flowers, beauti- 
ful butterflies, and tempting fruits, which 
we scarcely pause to admire and taste, 
so eager are we to hasten to an opening 
which we imagine will be more beautiful 
still. But by degrees, as we advance, 
the trees grow bleak, the flowers and 
butterflies fail, the fruits disappear, and 
we find we have arrived — ^to reach a 
desert waste. — G, A, Sala, 

Life is the childhood of our immor- 
tality.-— Goet/ie. 

Life is thick sown with thorns, and I 
know no other remedy than to pass 
quickly through them. The longer we 
dwell on our misfortunes, the greater is 
their power to harm us. — Voltaire, 

Common sense does not ask an impos- 
sible chessboard, but takes the one be- 
fore it and plays the game.— 'Trended? 
Phillips, 

The finest lives, in my opinion, are 
those who rank in the common model, 
and with the human race, but without 
miracle, without extravagance. — Morir^ 
taigne. 

How great a pity that we should not 
feel for what end we are bom into this 
world, till just as we are leaving it. — 
Walsingham. 

Though I think no man^ can live well 
once but he that could live twice, yet 
for my own part, I would not live over 
my hours past, or begin again the thread 
of my days: not because I have lived 
them well, but for fear I diould live 
them worse . — Sir T, Browne, 

A man should live with his superiors 
as he does with his fire ; not too near, lest 
he^ burn ,* not too far off, lest he freeze. — 
Diogenes. 

When I reflect, as I frequently do, 
upon the felicity I have enjoyed, I some- 


times say to myself, that, wore the offer 
made me, I would engage to run again, 
from beginning to end, the same career 
of life. All I would ask, should be the 
privilege of an author, to correct in a 
second edition, certain errors of the first, 
— Franklin. 

He who increases the endearments of 
life, increases at the same time the ter- 
rors of death.— 

To complain that life has no joys 
while there is a single creature whom we 
can relieve by our bounty, assist by our 
counsels, or enliven by our presence, is 
to lament the loss of that which we pos- 
sess, and is just as rational as to die of 
thir^ with the cup in our hands. — Fitz-- 
osborne. 

Life, if properly viewed in any aspect, 
is ^eat, but mainly great when viewed 
in its relation to the world to come. — 
Albert Barnes, 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy, but 
memory that of the man. Man looks 
forward with smiles, but backward with 
sighs. Such is the wise providence of 
God. The cup of life is sweetest at the 
brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink 
deeper, and the dregs are made bitter 
that we may not struggle when it is 
taken from our lips. 

Let us love life and feel the value of 
it, that we may fill it with Christ.— 
A, Monod. 

We never think of the main business 
of life till a vain repentance minds us 
of it at the wrong eTid.—UEsirange, 

If we do not weigh and consider to 
what end this life is given us, and there- 
upon order and dispose it right, we do 
not number our days in the narrowest 
and most limited signification. — Clarert^ 
don. 

It is an infamy to die and not be 
missed.— Carfoa Wilcoz, 

Would you throughout life be up to 
the height of your century, always in the 
prime of man^s reason, without crude- 
ness and without decline, live habitually, 
while young, with persons older, and 
when old with persons younger than 
yourself.— 

Life does not count by years. Some 
suffer a lifetime in a day, and so grow 
old between the rising and the setting 
of the sun . — Augusta Evans. 

The certainty that life cannot be long 
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and the probability that it will be 
shorter than nature allows, ought to 
waken every man to the active prosecu- 
tion of whatever he is desirous to per- 
form. It is tme that no chligence can 
ensure success; death may intercept the 
swiftest career; but he who is cut off in 
the execution of an honest undertaking, 
has at least the honor of falling in his 
rank, and has fought the battle though 
he missed the victory. — Johnson, 

The vanity of human life is like a i 
rivulet, constantly passing away, and yet 
constantly coming on. — Pope, 

There are two lives to each of us, the 
life of our actions, and the life of our 
minds and hearts. — ^History reveals men’s 
deeds and their outward characters, but 
not themselves.— There is a secret self 
that has its own life, unpenetrated and 
unguessed, — Bulwer, 

We are immortal till our work is done, 
•^Whitefield, 

Our life cannot be pronounced happy 
till the last scene has closed with resig- 
nation and hope, and in the full prospect 
of a blessed immortality beyond the 
gra\^e. 

This little life has its duties that are 
great— that are alone great, and that go 
up to heaven and down to nell. — Carlyle, 

They who are most weary of life, and 
yet are most unwilling to die, are such 
who have lived to no pup)Ose; who 
have rather breathed than lived.-^lar- 
endon. 

Many think themselves to be truly 
God-fearing when they call this world 
a valley of tears. But I believe they 
would be more so, if they called it a 
happy valley. God is more pleased with 
those who think eveiything right in the 
world, than with those who think 
nothing right. With so many thousand 
joys, is it not black ingratitude to call 
the world a place of sorrow and tor- 
ment? — Richter, 

Life is a quarry, out of which we are 
to mold and chisel and complete a 
character. — Goethe. 

There is nothing in life so irrational, 
that good sense and chance may not set 
it to rights; nothing so rational, that 
folly and chance may not utterly con- 
found it.— Goeifee. 

What a beautiful lesson is taught in 
these words of Sterne: "So quickly 


sometimes has the wheel of life turned 
round, that many a man has lived to 
enjoy the benefit of that charity which 
his own piety projected.” 

The meaning, the value, the truth of 
life can be learned only by an actual 
performance of its duties, and truth can 
be learned and the soul saved in no 
other way.— T. T, Hunger. 

It is the bounty of nature that we live, 
but of philosophy that we live weh; 
which is, in truth, a greater benefit 
life itself. — Seneca, 

Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
remembered like a tale that’s told, we 
pass away. — Longfellow. 

The time of life is short; to spend 
that shortness basely, ’twere too long. — 
Shakespeare. 

Bestow thy youth so that thou mayst 
have comfort to remember it, when it 
hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and 
grieve at the account thereof. Whilst 
thou art yoxmg thou wilt think it will, 
never have an end; but behold, the 
longest day hath his evening, and thou 
shalt enjojr it but once; it never turns 
again; use it therefore as the spring-time, 
which soon departeth, and wherein thou 
oughtest to plant and sow all provisions 
for a long and happy life.— fifir W, Ror 
leigh. 

We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not 
in figures on the dial; we should count 
time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. — Bailey. 

There is nothing which must end, to 
be valued for its continuance. If hours, 
days, months, and years pass away, it is 
no matter what hour, day, month, or 
year we die. The applause of a good 
actor is due to him at whatever scene 
of the play he makes his exit. It is 
thus in the life of a man of sense; a 
short life is sufficient to manifest himself 
a man of honor and virtue; when he 
ceases to be such, he has lived too long; 
and while he is such, it is of no conse- 
quence to him how long he shall be so, 
provided he is so to his life’s end.— 

; Steele. 

Life, like every other blessing, derives 
its value from its use alone. Not for 
itself, but for a nobler end the eternal 
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sjave it; and that end is virtue.— JoAw- 
son. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what 
thou livest, live well ; how long or short 
permit to heaven.— ifcftZtow. 

Life is a journey, not a home; a road, 
not a city of habitation; and the enjoy- 
ments and blessings we have are but 
little inns on the roadside of life, where 
we may be refreshed for a moment, that 
we may with new strength press on to 
the end— to the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God. 

’Tis not for man to trifle; life is brief, 
and sin is here. We have no time to 
sport away the hours; aU must be ear- 
nest in a world like ours.— B otiot. 

I count all that ipart of my life l9st 
which I spent not in communion with 
God, or in doing good.— Bonne. 

The end of a dissolute life is com- 
monly a desperate death.— Bion. 

The truest view of life has always 
seemed to me to be that which shows 
that we are here not to enjoy, but to 
learn.— F. W- Robertson. 

Nothing but a good life here can fit 
men for a better one hereafter. 

The truest end of life is to know the 
life that never ends,— Penn. 

Dost thou love life?— Then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff life 
is made of.— PranfcZin. 

That man lives twice who lives the 
first life well.— B'emck. 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear; 
look on it; lift it; bear it solen^y; fail 
not for sorrow; falter not for sin; but 
onward, upward, till the goal ye win.— 
Frances Ann Kemble. 

The end of life is to be like God, smd 
the soul following God will be like him. 
^Socrates. 

Thy life is no idle dream, but a solemn 
reality; it is thine own, and it is all 
thou hast to front eternity with. — Car- 
lyle. 

Life’s evening will take its character 
from the day that preceded it.— BAnfiZe- 
worth. 

The creed of the true saint is to make 
the most of life, and to make the best 
of it.— B. H. Chapin. 

Live while you Uve, the epicure would 
SE^^ and seise the nleasures of the nass- 


ing day. — Live while you live, the sacred 
preacher cries, and give to God each 
moment as it flies.— Lord, in my views, 
let both united be. I live in pleasure 
while I live to thee.— Boddridpe. 

He that lives to live forever, never 
fears dying.— Penn. 

No man enjoys the true taste of Kfe, 
but he who is ready and willing to quit 
it.— Beneca. 

Live virtuously, my lord, and you can- 
not die too soon, nor live too long.— 
Lady Russell, 

The things for which life is valuable 
are the satisfactions which come from 
the improvement of knowledge and the 
exercise of piety.— Boy Ze. 

1 will govern my life and thoughts as 
if the whole world were to see the one 
and to read the other, for what does it 
si^fy to make an}rthing a secret to my 
neighbor, when to God, who is the 
searcher of our hearts, all our privacies 
are open?— Beneca. 

Our grand business in life is not to 
see what lies dimly at a distance, but to 
do what lies clearly at hand.— uarZyZe. 

We wish for more in life rather than 
more of it.— Jean Ingelow. 

There is pleasure enough in this life 
to make us wish to live, and pain 
enough to reconcile us to death when 
we can live no longer. 

The most we can get out of life is its 
discipline for ourselves, and its useful- 
ness for others . — Tryon Edwards. 

Human life is a constant want, and 
ought to be a constant prayer. 

Live as with God; and whatever be 
your calling, pray for the gift that will 
perfectly qualify you in it r— Horace 
Bushnell 

Life is divided into three terms— 
that which was, which is, and which will 
be. Let us leam from the past to profit 
by the present, and from the present to 
live better for the future. 

Oft in my wa3’' have I stood still, 
though but a casual passenger, so much 
I felt the awfulness of life.— TForcZs- 
worth. 

Behold eighty-three years pa^d 
away I What cares! what agitaticm! 
what anxieties! what ill-will t what sad 
complications! and all without other 
result except great fatigue of body and 
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mmdf and disgust with regard to the 
past, and a profound ^ntiment of dis- 
couragement and despair with regard to 
the future. — Talleyrand- 

The shaping of our own life is our 
own work. It is a thing of beauty, or a 
thing of shame, as we ourselves make it. 
We lay the comer and add joint to jomt, 
we give the proportion, we set the finish. 
It may be a thing of beauty and of joy 
for ever. God forgive us fi we pervert 
our life from putting on its appointed 
glory! — Ware- 

T'^t a death in life it must be— an 
existence whose sole aim is good eating 
and drinking, splendid houses and ele- 
gant clothes! Not that these things are 
bad in moderation— and with something 
higher beyond. But with nothing 
yond?— i¥ii?ock. 

The greatest results in life are usually 
attained by simple means and the exer- 
cise of ordinary qualities. These may 
for the most part be summed up in these 
two — common sense and perseverance.— 
Feltham- 

To live is not merely to breathe, it is 
to act; it is to make use of our organa, 
senses, faculties, of all those parts of 
ourselves which give us the feeling of 
existence. The man who has lived long- 
est is not the man who has counted most 
years, but he who has enjoyed life most.^ 
Such a one was buried a hundred years 
old, but he was dead from his birth. He 
would have gained by dying young; at 
least he would have lived till that time. 
^Rousseau, 

To make good use of life, one should 
have in youth the experience of ad- 
vanced years, and in old age the vigor 
of youth.— iStomsZozM. 

Live as if you e^^ected to live an 
hundred years, but might die to-morrow. 
— Ann Lee. 

Yet through all, we know this tangled 
dcein is in the hands of One who sees 
the end from the beginning; he shall yet 
unravel all.— dfeawndar Smith, 

Be such a man, and live such a life, 
that if every man. were such as you, and 
every life a life like yours, this earth 
would be God’s Paradise.— PAiZZips 
Brooke. 

Life is made up, not of great sacri- 
fices or duties, but of little thinga^ in 
which smiles and and grr ifl,] ! 


obligations given habitually, are what 
preserve the heart and secure comfort. 
—Sir H. Davy, 

Life is the jailer of the soul in this 
filthy prison, and its only deliverer is 
death.— What we call life is a journey 
to death, and what we call death is a 
passport to life. — Colton, 

Age and youth look upon life from 
the opposite ends of the telescope; to 
the one it is exceedingly long, to the 
other exceedingly short.— H.W. Beecher, 
Man spends life in reasoning on 
the past, complaining of the present, and 
trembling for the future.— PwaroZ. 

Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, 
and he is not the best Christian nor the 
best general who makes the fewest false 
steps. Poor mediocrity may secure that, 
but he is best who wins the most splen- 
did victories by the retrieval of mis- 
takes.— P. W, Robertson. 

With most men life is like backgam- 
mon— half skill and half luck.— 0. W, 
Holmes. 

LIGHT.— Hail I holy light, offspring of 
heaven, first born! — Milton. 

The first creation of God, in the works 
of the days, was the light of sense; 
last was the light of reason; and his 
Sabbath work, ever since, is the illumina* 
tion of the spirit.— Bacor^, 

Before the sun, before the heavens 
thou wert, and at the voice of God, as 
with a mantle didst invest the rising 
world of waters dark and deep won from 
the void and formless infinite.— 

Light! Nature’s resplendent robe; 
without whose vesting beauty all were 
wrapt in gloom. — Thomson. 

Li^t is the symbol of truth.— J. B, 
Lowell. 

The eye’s light is a noble gift of 
heaven! All beings live from light; each 
fair created thing, the very plants, turn 
with a joyful transport to the lightr- 
Schiller. 

Light is the shadow of God.— Plato, 
Moral light is the radiation of the 
diviner glory.— Dick. 

The light of nature, the light of 
science, and the light of reason, are but 
as darkness, compared with the divine 
light which shines only from the word 
of God.— J. K. Lord, 

Science and art may invent splendid 
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^odes of illuminating the apartments of 
the opulent; but these are all poor and 
worthless compared with the light which 
the sun pours freely, impartially, over 
hill and valley, which kindles daily die 
eastern and western sky; and so the 
common lights of reason and conscience 
and love are of more worth and dignity 
than the rare endowments which give 
celebrity to a few. — Charming. 

We should render thanks to God for 
having produced this temporal light, 
which is the smile of heaven and the 
joy of the world, spreading it like a 
cloth of gold over the face of the air 
and earth, and lighting it as a torch, by 
which we may behold his works.— -Catw- 
sin. 

Walk boldly and wisely in the light 
thou hast; there is a hand above will 
help thee on. — Bailey. 

Walk in the light and thou shalt see 
thy path, though thorny, bright; for 
God, by grace, shall dwell in thee, and 
God himself is light.— Rartow. 

LITERATURE.— Literature is a frag- 
ment of a fragment; of all that ever 
happened, or has been said, but a frac- 
tion has been written, and of this but 
little is extant. — Goethe. 

The literature of an age is but the 
mirror of its prevalent tendencies.— 
Nation. 

The triumphs of the warrior are 
bounded by the narrow theater of his 
own age; but those of a Scott or a 
Shakespeare will be renewed with greater 
and greater luster in ages yet unborn, 
when the victorious chieftain shall be 
forgotten, or shall live only in the song 
of the minstrel and the page of the 
c^onicler. — Fresco tt. 

The literature of a people must spring 
from the sense ^ of its nationality; and 
nationality is impossible without self- 
respect, and self-respect is impossible 
without liberty. — Mrs. Stowe. 

A beautiful literature springs from the 
depth and fulness of intellectual and 
moral life, from an^ ener^ of thought 
and feeling, to which nothing, as we be- 
lieve, ministers so largely as enlightened 
religion. — C hanning. 

Literature happens to be the only 
occupation in which wages are not given 
in proportion to the goodness of the 
work done.— ^'rowde. 


Literature is a great staff, but a Sony 
crutch.— PFoZier Scott. 

When literature is the sole business of 
life, it becomes a drudgery. When we 
are able to resort to it only at certain 
hours, it is a charming relaxation. In 
my^ earlier days I was a banker^s clerk, 
obliged to be at the desk every day from 
ten till five o’clock; and I shall never 
forget the delight with which, on return- 
ing home, I used to read and write dmv 
ing the evening.— Rog'crs. 

Literary dissipation is no less destruc- 
tive of sympathy with the living world, 
than sensual dissipation. Mere intellect 
is as hard-hearted and as heart-harden- 
ing as mere sense; and the union of the 
two, when uncontrolled by the con- 
science and without the softening, purify- 
ing influences of the moral affections, is 
all that is requisite to produce the dia- 
bolical ideal of our nature. — Anon. 

Books only partially represent their 
authors; the writer is always greater 
than his work.— Rouec. 

Literature has her quacks no less than 
medicine, and they are divided into two 
classes; those who have erudition with- 
out genius, and tbose who have volubil- 
ity without depth; we get second-hand 
sense from the one, and original non- 
sense from the other. — Colton. 

In the literature of the world there is 
not one popular book which is immoml 
that continues to exist ^ two centuries 
after it is produced; for in the heart of 
nations the false does not live so long, 
and the true is ethical to the end of 
time.— RuZtoer. 

If I might control the literature of 
the household, I would guarantee the 
well-being of the church and state. — 
Bacon. 

He who would understand the real 
spirit of literature should not select 
authors of any one period alone, but 
rather go to the fountain head, and 
trace the little rill as it courses along 
down the ages broadening and deepen- 
ing into the great ocean of thought 
wmch the men of the present are ex- 
ploring. — Garfield. 

In science, read, by preference, the 
newest works; in literature, the oldest 
The classic literature is always modem. 
— Bulwer. 

A country which has vo national liter* 
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ature, or a literature too insignificant to 
force its way abroad, must always be, to 
its neighbors at least, in every impor- 
tant spiritual respect, an unknown and 
unestimated country,-^ arlyle. 

The decline of literature indicates the 
decline of a nation; the two keep pace 
in their downward tendency. — Goethe. 

I never knew a man of letters ashamed 
of his profession. — Thackeray, 

The study of literature nourishes 
youth, entertains old age, adorns pros- 
erity, solaces adversity, is delightful at 
ome, and unobtrusive abroad. — Cicero, 

Nothing lives in literature but that 
which has in it the vitality of creative 
art; and it would be safe advice to the 
young to read nothing but what is old. — 
E, P, Whipple, 

In literature, to-day, there are plenty 
of good masons but few good arcnitects. 
— Jcubert, 

The great standard of literature, as 
to purity and exactness of style, is the 
Bible. — Blair, 

Such superiority do the pursuits of 
literature possess above every other oc- 
cupation, that even he who attains but 
a mediocrity in them, merits the pre- 
eminence above those who excel the 
most in the common and vulgar profes- 
sions. — Hume. 

The beaten paths of literature lead 
safeliest to the goal, and the talent 
pleases us most which submits to shine 
with new gracefulness through old forms. 
—Nor is the noblest and most peculiar 
mind too noble or peculiar for working 
by prescribed laws. — Carlyle. 

There, is first, the literature of knowl- 
edge; and, secondly, the literature of 
power. The function of the first is, to 
teach; of the second is, to move; the 
fir^ is a rudder, the second an oar or a 
sail. The first speaks to the mere dis- 
cumive understanding; the second speaks 
ultimately to the higher understanding 
or reason, but always through affections 
of pleasure and sympathy.— De Quincey, 

Literary history is the great morgue 
where all seek the dead ones whom 
they love, or to whom they are related. 
— Heme, 

Let your literary compositions be kept 
from the public eye for nine years at 
\east.— R'orace. 


The selection of a subject is to the 
author what choice of position is to 
the general, — once skillfully determined, 
the battle is already half won. Of a few 
writers it may be said, that they are 
popular in despite of their subjects— but 
of a great many more, that they are 
popular because of them. — Bovee. 

Other relaxations are peculiar to cen 
tain times, places, and stages of life, but 
the study of letters is the nourishment 
of our youth, and the joy of our old 
age. They throw an additional splendor 
on prosperity, and are the resource and 
consolation of adversity; they delight at 
home, and are no embarrassment abroad; 
in short, they are company to us at 
night, our fellow^travelers on a journey, 
and attendants in our rural recesses. — 
Cicero, 

There is such a thing as literary 
fashion, and prose and verse have been 
regulated by the same caprice that cuts 
our coats and cocks our hats. — Disraeli, 

Literature has now become a game in 
which the booksellers are the kings; the 
critics, the knaves ; the public, the 
pack; and the poor author, the mere 
table or thing played upon. — Colton, 

Literature is the immortality of speech. 
— Schlegel. 

LITTLE THINGS.— (See «Teifles.’») 

He that despiseth small things, shall 
fall by little and little. — Ecclesiasticus, 

Most of the critical things in life, 
which become the starting points of 
human destiny, are little things. — B. 
Smith, 

Minute events are the hinges on which 
magnificent results turn. — ^In a watch the 
smallest link, chain, ratchet, cog, or 
crank, is as essential as the main spring 
itself. — ^If one fall ^ out the whole will 
stand still. — Gumming. 

Without moimting by degrees, a man 
cannot attain to high things; and the 
breaking of the ladder still casteth a 
man back, and maketh the thing weari- 
some, which was easy. — Sir P. Sidney. 

The power of little things has so often 
been noted that we accept it as an 
axiom, and yet fail to see, in each be- 
ginning, the possibility of great events, 
— F. P, Edwards. 

Do little things now; so shall big 
things come to thee by and by asking to 
be done. — Persian Proverb. 
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The greatest things ever done on earth 
have been done by little and little — 
little agents, little persons, little things, 
by every one doing his own work, filling 
his own sphere, holding his own post, 
and saying, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” — Guthrie. 

Trivial circumstances, which show the 
manners of the age, are often more 
instructive as well as entertaining, than 
the great transactions of wars and nego- 
tiations, which are nearly similar in all 
periods, and in all countries of the 
V7orld.—Hume. 

Sometimes when I consider what tre- 
mendous consequences come from little 
things — a chance word, a tap on the 
shoulder, or a penny dropped on a news- 
stand — am tempted to think . . , there 
are no little things. — Bruce Barton. 

A little more patience, a little more 
charity for all, a little more devotion, 
a little more love; with^ less bowing 
down to the past, and a silent ignoring 
of pretended authority; brave looking 
forward to the future with more faith 
in our fellows, and the race will be ripe 
for a great burst of light and life. — 
Elbert Hubbard. 

He crossed words of which he knew 
nothing; and perhaps we all do as much 
every moment, over things of divinest 
meaning. — Leigh Hunt. 

Not for the mighty world, 0 Lord, 
tonight, nations and kingdoms in their 
fearful might — ^Let me be glad the kettle 
gently sings, let me be glad for little 
thmgs.—.E2wa Jaques. 

The electric unit, whatever it may be, 
but certainly infinitely “small,” may 
ultimately win’ man’s fight against his 
most deadly enemy, the invisible 
enemy. —Arthur Brisbane. 

The million little things that drop into 
our hands, the small opportunities each 
day brings He leaves us free to use or 
abuse and goes unchanging along His 
silent way. — Helen Keller. 

The power of little things to give in- 
struction and happiness should be the 
first lesson in life, and it should be in- 
culcated deeply. — Russell H, Conwell. 

The smallest hair throws its shadow. 
— Goethe. 

Little things are great to little men. 
— Goldsmith. 


In great matters men show themselves 
as they wish to be seen; in small mat- 
ters, as they eie,— Gamaliel Bradford. 

There is nothing too little for so little 
a creature as man. — ^It is by studying 
little things that we attain the great 
art of having as little misery and as 
much happiness as possible. — Johnson. 

Life is made up, not of great sacri- 
fices or duties, but of little things, in 
which smiles and kindness and small ob- 
ligations, given habitually, are what win 
and preserve the heart and secure com- 
fort.— fifir H. Davy. 

Alas! how easily things go wrong; a 
sigh too much or a kiss too long, and 
there follows a mist and a weeping rain, 
and life is never the same again. — 
George Macdonald. 

Little drops of water, little grains of 
sand, make the mighty ocean and the 
pleasant land; so the little minutes, 
humble though they be, make the 
mighty ages of eternity.— jfrs. Julia A. 
Fletcher Carney. 

Little things console us, because lit- 
tle things afflict us.— Pascal. 

Despise not small things, either for 
evil or good, for a look may work thy 
ruin, or a word create thy wealth. — ^A 
spark is a little thing, yet it may kindle 
the world. — Tupper. 

Most persons would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled with 
great ambitions. — Longfellow. 

LOGIC. — Logic and metaphj^sics make 
use of more tools than all the rest of 
the sciences put together, and they do 
the least work.— CoZton. 

It was a saying of the ancients, that 
“truth lies in a well”; and to carry 
on the metaphor, we may justly say, 
that logic supplies us with steps whereby 
we may go down to reach the water.— 
Watts. 

Logic is the science of the laws of 
thought as thought, that is, of the neces- 
sary conditions to which thought, in it- 
self considered, is subject. — Sir W. Ham-- 
ilton. 

Logical consequences are the scare- 
crows of fools and the beacons of wise 
men. — Thomas H. Huxley. 

Logic is a large drawer, containing 
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some aeedful instruments, and many 
more that are supei'fluous. — A wise man 
will look into it for two purposes, to 
avail himself of those instruments that 
are really useful, and to admire the in- 
genuity with which those that are not 
so are assorted and arranged. — Colton. 

Logic and rhetoric make men able to 
contend. — ^Logic di^ereth from rhetoric 
as the fist from the palm; the one close, 
the other at large.— Bacoti. 

Ethics make one’s soul mannerly and 
wise, but logic is the armory of reason, 
furnished with all offensive and defen- 
sive weapons.— 

Logic works; metaphysics contem- 
plates.— 

Syllogism is of necessary use, even to 
the lovers of truth, to show them the 
fallacies that are often concealed in 
fioiid, witty, or involved discourses. — 
Locke. 

Logic is the art of convincing us of 
some truth.— Brw^ere. 

LOOKS.-(See and *‘Face.”) 

Looks are more expressive and reli- 
able than words; they have a language 
which all understand, and language it- 
self is to be interpreted by the look as 
well as tone with which it is uttered. — 
Tryon Edwards. 


in my face, when discontent sits heavy 
at my heart. — Addison. 

Coldness and aversion are in your 
looks, and tell no pity is concealed 
within. — H avard. 


His visage seemed to bear a mixture 
of uncertain cheerfulness, like hope cor- 
rected by some cautious fear. — Sewell, 

How in the looks does conscious guilt 
appear. — Ovid. 

0 there are looks and tones that dart 
an instant sunshine to the heart, as if 
the soul that minute caught some treas- 
ure it through life had sought; as if 
the very lips and eyes sparkled and 
spoke before us. — Moore. 

With such ardent eyes he wandered 
o’er me, and gazed with such intensity 
of love, sending his soul out to me in 
a look. — VouTiff. 


A sweet attractive kind of grace; a 
full assurance given by looks; continual 
comfort in a face, the lineaments of 
gospel books. — Roydon. 

LOQUACITY. — '(See “Speech,” 

“Noise,” “Talking.”) 


A talkative fellow may be compared 
to an unbraced drum, which beats a 
wise man out of his wits. — ^Loquacity is 
ever running, and almost incurable.— 
Feltham. 


Looks kill love, and love by looks re- 
viveth; a smile recures the wounding of 
a irown.-Shakespeare. 

Their eyes but met, and then were 
turned aside. — ^It was enough. — ^That 
mystic eloquence, unheard, yet visible, 
is deeply felt, and tells what else were 
incommunicable. — Derosier. 

Features— the great soul’s apparent 
seat.— Fryawi. 

What brutal mischief sits upon his 
brow ! He may be honest, but he looks 
damnation.— Dry 

A good face is a letter of recommen- 
dation, as a good heart is a letter of 
credit. — Bulwer. 

In his looks appears a wild, distracted 
fierceness ; I can read some dreadful 
purpose in his face.— De7i^am. 

Cheerful looks ^ make every dish a 
feast, and that^ it is which crowns a 
welcome. — Massinger, 

’Tis not my talent to conceal my 
tJaoughts, or carry smiles and sunshine 


Learn to hold thy tongue; five words 
cost Zacharias forty weeks of silence.— 
Fuller. 

Speaking much is a sign of vanity, for 
he that is lavish in words is a niggard 
in deed.— W. Raleigh. 

Of a great and wise statesman it is 
said, “that he can hold his tongue in 
ten different languages.” 

Gratiano speaks an innnite deal of 
nothing; his reasons are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; 
you shall seek all day ere you find them, 
and when you have them they are not 
worth the search. — Shakespeare, 

Thou may’st esteem a man of many 
words and many lies much alike.— 
Fuller. 

Nature has given us two ears, two 
eyes, and but one tongue, to the end 
that we should hear and see more than 
we speak. — Socrates. 

Those who have few affairs to attend 
to are great speakers.— The less men 
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tlniTilc the more they talk.— Ai’oniesg'wieu. 

Labor to show more wit in discourse ! 
than words, and not to pour out a flood 
of the one, when you can hardly wring 
out of your brains a drop of the other. 
Spencer, 

Every absurdity has a champion to 
defend it, for error is always talkative. 
^^oldsmith. 

There are braying men in the world 
as well as braying asses; for what is loud 
and senseless talking and swearing other 
than braying.— 

You cram these words into mine ears 
against the stomach of my sense.— 
Shakespeare. 

He loves to hear himself talk, and 
will speak more in a minute than he 
will stand to in a month.— jS/wfcespearc. 

Be always less willing to speak than 
to hear; what thou hearest, thou re- 
ceivest; what thou speakest thou giv- 
est.— It is more glorious to give, but 
more profitable to receive, — Quarles. 

Many a man’s tongue ^akes out its 
master’s undoing. — Shakespeare. 

They only babble who practise not re- 
flection.— I shall think; and thought is 
silence.— jS/ierufan. 

He draweth out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his 
argument. — Shakespeare. 

They always talk who never think, 
and who have the least to say r— Prior. 

The tongue of a fool is the key of 
his counsel, which, in a wise man, wis- 
dom hath in keeping.— iSocrates. 

No fool can be silent at a feast. — 
Solon. 

Still his tongue ran on; the less weight 
it bore with greater ease; and with its 
everlasting clack, set all men’s ears upon 
the rack.— jSamwei Butler. 

A man that speaks too much, and 
museth but little, wasteth his mind in 
words, and is counted a fool among 
mm.—Tupper. 

LOSSES.— (See “ Misfobtunb.”) 

We never seem to know what any- 
thing means till we have lost it. — ^The 
full significance of those words, prop- 
erty, ease, health — ^the wealth of mean- 
ing that lies in the fond epithets, parent, 
child, friend, we never know till they 
are taken away; till in place of the 1 


bright, visible being, comes the awful 
and desolate shadow where nothing is— 
where 'we stretch out our hands in vain, 
and strain our eyes upon dark and dis- 
mal vacuity.— 0. Dewey. 

Humanity may endure the loss of 
everything; all its possessions may be 
tom away without infringing its true 
dignity— all but the possibility of im- 
provement.— PicAfe. 

Of all our losses, those delay doth 
cause, are most and heaviest.— By it oft 
we lose the richest treasures, knowledge, 
wealth, and power, and oft, alasf the 
never dsdng soul.— The calls of God and 
duty we intend to hear, at some con- 
venient season, which to us may never 
come.— And thus we madly waste pro- 
bation, forfeit heaven, and heedless sink 
to endless death.— Tryon Edwards. 

Wise men ne’er sit and wail their 
loss, but cheerily seek how to redress 
their harms.— Shofcespcare. 

When wealth is lost, nothing is lost; 
when health is lost, somet^g is lost; 
when character is lost, all is lost. — Ger- 
man Motto. 

Losses are comparative, imagination 
only makes them of any moment.— 
Pascal. 

What is taken from the fortune, also, 
may haply be so much lifted from the 
soul. The greatness of a loss, as the 
proverb suggests, is determinable, not 
so much by what we have lost, as by 
what we have left.— Bovee. 

LOVE.— It is a beautiful necessity of 
our nature to love something. — Jerrold. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love,— 
Sir W, Temjile. 

There comes a time when the souls 
of human beings, women more even 
men, begin to faint for the atmos- 
phere of the affections they are made to 
breathe.— O. W. Holmes. 

All true love is grounded on esteem. 
—Buckingkcim. 

The heart of him who truly loves is 
a paradise on earth ; he has God in 
himself, for God is love.— Lamennms. 

Love one human being purely and 
warmly, and you will love all,— The 
heart in this heaven, like the sun in its 
course, sees nothing, from the dewdrop 
to the ocean, but a mirror which it 
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brightens, and wanna, and fills.— Eic/i- 

Love gives itself; it is not bought.— 
Longfellow, 

Love was to his impassioned soul, 
not a mere part of its existence, but the 
whole, the very life-breath of his heart 
— Moore, 

We are shaped and fashioned by what 
we love. — Goethe, 

The poets judged like philosophers 
when they feigned love to be blin<L— 
How often do we see in a woman what 
our judgment and taste approve, and 
yet feel nothing of love toward her; how 
often what they both condemn, and yet 
feel a great deal.— 

I am not one of those who do not be- 
lieve in love at first sight, but I believe 
in taking a second look. — H, Vincent. 

Passion may be blind; but to say that 
love is, is a libel and a he.— Nothing is 
more sharp-sighted or sensitive than true 
love, in discerning, as by an instinct, 
the feelings of another. — W. B. Dains. 

That is the true season of love, when 
we believe that we alone can love, that 
no one could ever have loved so before 
us, and that no one will love in the 
same way after us,~^Goethe, 

Absence in love is like water upon 
fire; a little quickens, but much extin- 
gui^es it,— ‘Hannah More. 

Love is never lost. If not recipro- ; 
jated it will flow back and soften and 
purify the heexti—Woshingion Irving, 
The plainest man that can convince a 
woman that he is really in love with 
her, has done more to make her in love 
witn than the handsomest man, if 
he can produce no such conviction. 
For the love of woman is a shoot, not 
& seedL and flourishes most vigorously 
only when ingrafted on that love which 
is rooted in the breast of another. — 
Colton. 

Man^s love is of man^s life a part; it 
is woman’s whole existence. — Byron. 

Love which is only an episode in the 
life of man, is the entire history of 
woman’s life.— Mod. de Steel, 

^ The soul of woman lives in love. — 

‘ Mrs. Sigourney, 

Alas ! the love of women ! it is known 
to be a lovely and a fearful thing; for 
all of theirs upon that die is thrown: 


and if ’tis lost, life has no more to bring 
to them but mockeries of the past alone. 
—Byron. 

Let grace and goodness be the prin- 
cipal loadstone of thy affections. For 
love which hath ends, will have an end 
whereas that which is founded on true 
virtue, will always continue.— Bryden. 

Affections, like the conscience, are 
rather to be led than drawn; and ’tis 
to be feared, they that marry where 
they do not love, will love where they 
do not marry.— FwKer. 

Love is an image of God, and not a 
lifeless image, but the living essence of 
the divine nature which beams full of 
all goodness.— Luiher. 

The motto of chivalry is also the 
motto of wisdom; to serve all, but love 
only one. — Balzac. 

A man lo'^^ed by^ a beautiful and vir- 
tuous woman, carries with him a talis- 
man that renders him invulnerable ; 
every one feels that such a one’s life 
has a higher value than that of others. 
— Mad, Dudevant. 

I have enjoyed the happiness of the\ 
world; I have lived and loved.—Schiller, 
Nothing more excites to^ all that is 
1 noble and generous, than virtuous love. 
--Home. 

Man while he loves is never quite de- 
praved. — Lamb. 

Mutual love, the crown of all oui 
bliss. — Milton. 

It is better to have loved and lost, 
than not to love at all. — Tennyson. 

It is sweet to feel by what fine spun 
threads' our affections are drawn to- 
gether. — Sterne. 

The treasures of the deep are not so 
precious as are the concealed comforts 
of a man locked up in woman’s love.— 
Middleton. 

Must love be ever treated with pro- 
faneness as a mere illusion? or with 
coarseness as a mere impulse? or with 
fear as a mere disease? or with shame as 
a mere weakness? or with levity as a 
mere accident? whereas it is a great 
mystery and a great necessity, lying at 
the foundation of human existence, mo- 
rality, and happiness, — ^mysterious, um- 
versal, inevitable as death . — Harriet 
Martineau. 

Corporeal charms may indeed gain 
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admirers, but there must be mental ones 
to retain them. — Colton. 

The woman that has not touched the 
heart of a man, before he leads her to 
the altar, has scarcely a chance to charm 
it when possession and security turn 
their powerful arms against her.— iifrs. 
Cowley. 

There is nothing holier in this life of 
ours than the first consciousness of love 
—the first fluttering of its silken wings 
—the first rising sound and breath of 
that wind which is so soon to sweep 
through the soul, to purify or to destroy. 
—Longjellow. 

When the heart is still agitated by 
the remains of a passion, we are more 
ready to receive a new one than when 
we are entirely cured. — Rochefoucauld. 

Love is an egotism of two. — La Salle. 

True love’s the gift which God hath 
given, to man alone beneath the heaven. 
The silver link, the silver tie, which 
heart to heart, and mind to mind, in 
body and in soul can bind. — Walter 
Scott. 

Love never reasons, but profusely 
gives; gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, 
its all, and trembles then lest it has 
done too little.— Fannaii More. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but 
with the jnmd.’-Shakespeare. 

A man reserves his greatest and 
deepest love not for the woman in whose 
company he finds himself electrified and 
enkindled but for that one in whose 
company he may feel tenderly drowsy. 
— George Jean Nathan. 

The whole business of love and lov^ 
making, is painted by the novelists in 
a monstrous disproportion to the other 
relations of life. — W. D. Howells. 

Love is a thing to be learned. It is a 
difficult, complex maintenance of indi- 
vidual integrity throughout the incalcu- 
lable processes of inter-human polarity. 
— D. H. Lawrence. 

The Bible speaks of a mysterious 
sin for which there is no forgivene^: 
this great unpardonable sin is the 
murder of the ^fiove-life” in a human 
being. — Ibsen. 

If you intend to use a horse a wh(^e 
day and a love for a lifetime, keep the 
reins taut in the morning.— Aiisftn 
O^Malley. 


I never could explain why I love any- 
body, or anything.— WaZt Whitman. 

Great loves, to the last, have pulses 
red; all great loves that have ever died 
dropped dead. — H elen Hunt Jackson, 

The days grow shorter, the nights 
grow longer, the headstones thicken 
along the way; and life grows sadder, 
but love grows stronger for those who 
walk with us day by day.— Ella Wilcox. 

Love ... is like a beautiful flower 
which I may not touch, but whose frag- 
rance makes the garden a place of de- 
light just the samt.— Helen Keller, 

There will always be about the same 
percentage of people capable of real 
love, and there will always be about the 
same percentage of people who aren’t. — 
John Galsworthy. 

Love really has nothing to do ^ with 
wisdom or experience or logic. It is the 
prevailing breeze in the land of youth, 
— Bruno Lessing, 

Love looks through a telescope; envy, 
through a microscope. — Henry Wheeler 
Shaw (Vosh Billings”). 

Love that has nothing but beauty to 
keep it in good health, is short-lived, 
and apt to have ague-fits. — Erasmus. 

But love is blindj and lovers cannot 
see the pretty follies that themselves 
commit. — Shakespeare . 

It is in love as in war, we are often 
more indebted for success to the weak- 
ness of the defence, than to the energy 
of the attack; for mere idleness has 
ruined more women than passion; van- 
ity more than idleness, and credulity 
more than either.— CoZion. 

Love is the virtue of women. — Mad. 
Dudevant. 

Love sought is good, but given un- 
sought is better. — Shakespeare. 

The greatest happiness of life is the 
conviction that we are loved, loved for 
ourselves, or rather loved in spite of 
ourselves. — Victor Hugo. 

It is not decided that women love 
more than men, but it is indisputable 
that they love better. — Duhay. 

The man’s courage is loved by the 
woman, whose fortitude again is cov- 
eted by the man. His vigorous inteUect 
is answered by her infallible tacL Can 
it be true, as is so constantly afiarmed, 
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that there is no sex in souls? I doubt it 
exceedingly. — C oleridge . 

: As love increases, prudence diminishes. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

As soon go kindle fire with snow, as 
seek to quench the fire of love with 
M70T(k.-Shakespeare. 

Love covers a multitude of sins. 
When a scar cannot be taken the 

next kind office is to hide it.—Love is 
never so blind as when it is to 
faults.-— It is like the painter, who, being 
to draw the picture of a friend having 
a blemish in one eye, would picture only 
the other side of his face.— It is a noble 
and great thing to cover the blenushes 
and to excuse the failings of a friend;, 
to draw a curtain before his stains, and 
to ffisplay his perfections; to bury his 
weaknesses in silence, but to proclaim 
his virtues upon the house-top.— /Sout/i. 

There is nothing half so sweet in life 
as love’s young dream. — Moore. 

Never seK-possessed, or prudent, love 
is all abandonment.— J&?nerson. 

The desire to be beloved is ever rest- 
less and unsatisfied; but the love that 
flows out upon others is a perpetual 
well-spring from on high.— L. M. ChUd. 
^ Love is love’s reward. — Dryden. 

’ No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, 
or bind so fast, as love can do with a 
sin^e thread.— Burton. 

If a man loves a woman for her 
beauty, does he love her? No; for the 
small-pox, which destroys her beauty 
without killing her, causes his love to 
cease. And 2 any one loves me for 
my judgment or my memory, does he 
really love me? No; for I can lose 
these qualities without ceasing to be. — 
Pascal. 

Those who yield their souls captive 
to the brief intoxication of love, 2 no 
higher and holier feeling mingle with 
and consecrate their dream of bliss, will 
shrink trembling from the pangs that 
attend their waking. — Schlegel. 

A man may be a miser of his wealth ; 
he may tie up^ his talent in a napkin; 
he may hug himself in his reputation; 
but he is always generous in his love. 
Love cannot stay at home; a man can- 
not keep it to himself. Like light, it is 
constantly traveling. A man must spend 
it. must give it away.— MacZeod. 


Love is the loadstone of love. — Mr.^ 
Osgood. 

He who is intoxicated with wine will 
be sober again in the course of the night 
but he who is intoxicated by the cup- 
bearer will not recover his senses until' 
the day of judgment.— Baadz. 

0 love! thine essence is thy purity! 
Breathe one unhallowed breath upon 
thy flame and it is gone forever, and 
but leaves a sullied vase,— its pure light 
lost in shame. — L. E. Landon. 

Love is a canvas furnished by Nature 
and embroidered by imagination.— Foi- 
tcdre. 

Take away love, and not physical na- 
ture only, but the heart of the moral 
world would be palsied.— 

Young love-making, that gossamer 
web I Even the points it clings to— the 
things whence its subtle interlacings are 
swung— are scarcely perceptible: mo- 
mentary touches of finger-tips, meetings 
of rays from blue and dark orbs, un- 
finished phrases, lightest changes of 
cheek and lip, faintest tremors. The 
web itself is made of spontaneous be- 
hefs and indefinable joys, yearnings of 
one life toward another, visions of 
completeness, indefinite trust.— Georue 
Eliot. 

Among all the many kinds of first 
love, that which begins in childish com- 
panionship is the strongest and most 
enduring; when passion comes to imite 
its force to long affection, love is at its 
spring-tide. — George Eliot. 

The true one of youth’s love, proving 
a faithful help-meet in those years when 
^e^ dream of life is over, and we live 
in its realities. — Southey. 

Love in marriage should be the ac- 
complishment of a beautiful dream, and 
not, as it too often is, the end.— ifarr. 

The heart of a woman is never so full 
of ^ection that there does not remain 
a little comer for flattery and love. — 
Mauvaux, 

For woman’s love — mean self-love, 
is boundless, just like the sea, and some- 
times quite as groundless.— iV. P, Willis. 

That happy minglement of hearts, 
where, changed as chemic compounds 
are, each with its own existence parts, 
to find a new one, happier far! — Moore. 
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Our first love, and last love is self- 

Jove.— 5ot;ee. 

Love reasons without reason.— vS/ia/ce- 
speare. 

To love one who loves you, to admire 
one who admires :^u, in a word, to be 
the idol of one’s idol, is exceeding the 
limit of human joy; it is stealing fire 
from heaven. — Mad, de Girardin, 

It seems to me that the coming of 
love is like the coming of spring— the 
date is not to be reckoned by the calen- 
dar. It may be slow and gradual; it 
may be quick and sudden. But in the 
morning, when we wake and recognize a 
change in the world without, verdure 
on the trees, blossoms on the sward, 
warmth in the sunshine, music in the 
air, we say spring has come.— Bulwer. 

Love and a cough cannot be hid. — 
Herbert. 

Nothing quickens the perceptions like 
genuine love. From the humblest pro- 
fessional attachment to the most chiv- 
alric devotion, what keeimess of obser- 
vation is born under the influence of 
that feeling which drives away the ob- 
scuring clouds of selfishness, as the sun 
consumes the vapor of tjie morning. — 
Tuokerman. 

Nuptial love maketh mankind; 
friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton 
love corrupteth and embaseth it, — Bar- 
con. 

Where there is room in the heart there 
is always room in the house. — Moore* 

A supreme love, a motive that gives 
a sublime rhythm to a woman’s life, and 
exalts habit into partnership with the 
soul’s highest neecis, is not to be had 
where and how she wills: to know that 
high initiation, she must often tread 
where it is hard to tread, and feel the 
chill air. and watch through darkness.— 
George Eliot. 

Love is the purification of the heart 
from self; it strengthens and ennobles 
the character, gives a higher motive smd 
a nobler aim to every action of life, 
and makes both man and woman strong, 
noble, and courageous; and the power to 
love truly and devotedly is the noblest 
gift with which a human being can be 
endowed; but it is a sacred fire that 
must not be burned to idols. — Miss 
Jewsbury. 


One expresses well only the love he 
does not feel.— J. A. Karr. 

In love, as in war, a fortress that 
parleys is half taken. — Margaret of 
Valois. 

Love is like the moon; when it does 
not increase it decreases.— aSepwr. 

Love is the most temble, and also the 
most generous of the passions; it is the 
only one that includes in its dreams 
the happiness of some one else.—/. A. 
Karr. 

^ A woman whom we truly love is a re- 
ligion. — Emile de Girardin. 

It is strange that men will talk of 
miracles, revelations, inspiration, and the 
like, as things past, while love remains. 
— Thoreau. 

Life is a flower of which love is the 
honey. — Victor Hugo. 

The maid that loves goes out to sea 
upon a shattered plank, and puts her 
trust in miracles for safety. — Young. 

Love is strongest in pursuit; friend- 
ship in possession. — Emerson. 

Base men, being in love, have then 
a nobility in their natures, more than 
is native to ijhem.— Shakespeare. 

The cure for all the ills and wrongs, 
the cares, the sorrows, and the crimes 
of humanity, all lie in that one word 
*‘love.” It is the divine vitality that 
everywhere produces and restores life. 
To each and every one of us, it gives 
the power of working miracles if we 
win.— Mrs. L. M. Child. 

It is astonishing how little one feels 
poverty when one loycs.— Bulwer. 

Love reckons hours for months, and 
days for years; and every little absence 
is an age. — Dryden. 

Two things create lov-e perfection and 
usefulness, to which answer, on our part, 
admiration and desire; and both these 
are centered in love.— /cremy Taylor. 

A murderous guilt shows not itself 
more soon than love that would seem 
hid; love’s night is noon. — Shakespeare. 

A man of sense may love like a mad- 
man, but not as a fool. — Rochefoucauld. 

Love lessens woman’s delicacy, and 
increases man’s. — Richter. 

It is possible that a man can be so 
changed by love as hardly to be recog- 
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nized as the same person. — Terence* 

A youth's iove is the more passionate ; 
virgin love is the more idolatrous. — 
Hare. 

No disguise can long conceal love 
where it is, nor feign it where it is not. 
^Rochejoucauld* 

In matters of love and appetite be- 
ware of surfeits. Nothing contributes 
so much to the duration of either as 
moderation in their gratification.— jBo- 
vee. 

As every lord giveth a certain livery 
to his servants, love is the very livery 
of Christ. Our Saviour, who is the Lord 
abo\"e all lords, would have his servants 
known by their badge, which is love. — 
Bp, Latimer* 

A man's want of beauty is of small 
account if he be not deficient in other 
amiable qualities, for there is no con- 
quest without the affections, and what 
mole can be so blind as a woman in 
love. — Ninon de VEnclos* 

There is no permanent love but that 
which has duty for its eldest brother; 
so that if one sleeps the other watches, 
and honor is sale. 'Stahl. 

All loves should be simply stepping- 
stones to the love of God. So it was 
with me; and blessed be his name for 
his great goodness and mercy.— PZa£o. 

Why is it so difficult to love wisely, 
so easy to love too well? — Miss M. E. 
Braddon* 

Where love and wisdom drink out of 
the same cup, in this every-day world, 
it is the exception.— ikfad. Necker* 

Love makes obedience lighter than 
liberty. — R, W. Alger. 

Love is to the moral nature what the 
sun is to the earth.— PaZgac. 

One half, the finest half of life, is 
hidden from the man who does not love 
with passion.— PeyZe. 

He who, silent, loves to be with us — 
he who loves us in our silence— has 
touched one of the keys that ravish 
hearts. — Lavater. 

It is folly to pretend that one ever 
wholly recovers from a disappointed pas- 
sion. Such wounds always leave a scar. 
There are faces I can never look upon 
without emotion; there are names I can 


never hear spoken without almost start- 
ing. — Longfellow. 

A woman cannot love a man she feels 
to be her inferior; love without venera- 
tion and enthusiasm is only friendship 
— Mad* Dudevant. 

The heart of a yoimg woman in love 
is a golden sanctuary which often en- 
shrines an idol of clay.— 

They love least, that let men know 
their love. — Shakespeare. 

Love is an alliance of friendship and 
aninaalism; if the former predominate 
it is a passion exalted and refined; if 
the latter, gross and sensual.— CoZZou. 

We love a girl for very different 
thmgs than understanding. We love her 
for her beauty, her youth, her mirth 
her confidingness, her character, with its 
faults, caprices, and God knows what 
other inexpressible charms; but we do 
not love her understanding. Her mind 
we esteem if it is brilliant, and it may 
greatly elevate her in our opinion; nay, 
more, it may enchain us when we al- 
ready love. But her understanding is 
not that which awakens and inflames 
our passions. — Goethe, 

The love of a delicate female is always 
shy and silent. Even when fortunate, 
she scarcely breathes it to herself; but 
when otherwise, she buries it in the re- 
cesses of her bosmn, and there lets it 
jower and brood among the ruins of 
her peace. — Washington Irving, 

In love we rarely think of moral qual- 
ities, and scarcely of intellectual ones.— 
Temperament and manner alone, with 
beauty, excite love. — Hazlitt. 

Pirst love is an instinct — ^at once a 
gift and a sacrifice. — ^Every other is a 
philosophy — a bargain, — A. S. Hardy* 

He credited her with a number of vir- 
tues, of the existence of which her con- 
duct and conversation Lad given but 
limited indications. — ^But, then, lovers 
have a proverbial power of balancing 
inverted pyramids, going to sea in 
sieves, and successfully performing other 
kindred feats impossible to a faithless 
and unbelieving generation. — L. Malet. 

^ Faith, like light, should always be 
simple and unbending; while love, like 
warmth, should beam forth on every 
side, and bend to every necessity of our 
brethren.- LwZ/ier. 
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There is a passion of reverence, al- 
most of pity, mingling with the love of 
an honest man for a pure girl, which 
makes it the most exquisite, perhaps, 
of all human sentiments.— L. Malet. 

We love the virtues, but do not fall 
in love with them. — ^They confirm and 
nurture love, but after middle age they 
do not give it birth.— .4. S. Hardy. 

I know no better auguiy of a young 
man's future than true filial devotion. 
Very rarely does one go morally wrong, 
whose passionate love to his mother is 
a ruling force in his life, and whose con- 
tinual desire is to gladden her heart. 
Next to the ^ love of God, this is the 
noblest emotion. I do not remember 
a single instance of a young fellow go- 
ing to the bad who was tenderly devoted 
to his parents. — Thain Davidson. 

The accents of love are all that is 
left, of the language of paradise. — Bui- 
wer. 

We never know how much one loves 
till we know how much he is willing to 
endure and suffer for us; and it is the 
suffering element that measures love. — 
The characters that are great, must, of 
necessity, be characters, that shall be 
willing, patient, and strong to endure 
for others. — To hold our nature in the 
willing service of another, is the divine 
idea of manhood, of the human char- 
acter. — H. W. Beecher. 

To love is to place our happiness in 
the happiness of another. — Leibrntz. 

The reason why lovers are never 
weary of one another is this — ^they are 
always talking of themselves. — Roche- 
foucauld. 

Oh, let the steps of youth be cautious 
how they advance into a dangerous 
world; our duty only can conduct us 
safe, our passions are seducers; and of 
all, the strongest is love.—Southey. 

We attract hearts by the qualities we 
display: we retain them by the quali- 
ties we possess. — Suard. 

Oh, why should man's succe^ remove 
the very charms that wake his love I — 
Walter Scott. 

Stimulate the heart of love and the 
mind to be early accurate, and all other 
idrtues will rise of their own accord, 
and all vices will be thrown out. — Cole- 
ridge. 


It is the very essence of love, of 
nobleness, of greatness, to be willing to 
suffer for the good of others.— SpcTice. 

A woman is more considerate in af- 
fairs of love than a man; because love 
is more the study and business of her 
life. — Washington Irving. 

Of all the paths leading to a woman's 
love, pity is the straight est. — Beaumont. 

Love needs new leaves every summer 
of life, as much as your elm-tree, and 
new branches to grow broader and 
wider, and new flbwers to cover the 
ground. — ^Afrs. Stowe. 

Love with old men is as the sun upon 
the snow, it dazzles more than it warms 
them.—/. P. Senn. 

Love's like the measles, all the worse 
when it comes late in life. — Jerrold. 

The blood of youth bums not with 
such excess, as gravity’s revolt to wan- 
tonness. — Shakespeare . 

The worst thing an old man can be 
is a lover. — Otway. 

True love is eternal, infinite, and al- 
ways like itself. It is equal and pure, 
without violent demonstrations: it is 
seen with white hairs and is always 
young in the heart.— 5afzac. 

Love, and you shall be loved.— All 
love is mathematicaOy just, as much as 
the two sides of an algebraic equation. 
— Emerson. 

Love makes its record in deeper col- 
ors as we grow out of childhood into 
manhood; as the emperors signed their 
names in green ink when under age, but 
when of age, in purple.— Lonp/efSu?. 

In peace, love tunes the shepherd's 
reed; in war, he mounts the warrior’s 
steed; in halls, in gay attire is seen; in 
hamlets, dances on the green. Love 
rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
and men below, and saints above; for 
love is heaven, and heaven is love. — 
Walter Scott. 

Young love is a flame; very pretty, 
often very hot and fierce, but still only 
light and flickering. The love of the 
older and disciplined heart is as coals, 
deep-burning, unquenchable. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

Love sees what no eye sees; love 
hears what no ear hears; and what 
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never rose in the heart of man love pre- 
pares for its object. — Lavater, 

n nobody loves you, be sure it is 
your own fault. — Doddridge, 

With thee all toils are sweet; each 
clime hath charms; earth — sea alike — 
our world within our arms! — Byron. 

Love must shun the path where 
many rove; one bosom to recline upon, 
one heart to be his only one, are quite 
enough for love! — Moore. 

Love is the purification of the heart 
from self; it strengthens and ennobles 
the character; gives higher motive and 
nobler aim to every action of life, and 
makes both man and woman strong, no- 
ble, and courageous. — ^The power to love 
truly and devotedly is the noblest gift 
with which a human being can be en- 
dowed; but it is a sacred fire that must 
not be burned to idols . — Miss Jewsbury. 

It is the duty of men to love even 
those ^who injure them . — Marcus An- 
tonipds. 

'/fne first symptom of love in a young 
man, is timidityj in a girl, it is boldness. 
— ^The two sexes have a tendency to ap- 
proach, and each assumes the qualities 
of the other . — Victor Hugo. 

True love of our friends should 
hardly attach us to the world; for the 
greater number of those we have loved 
most are gathered into eternity, so that 
it is but exile from them that we covet 
when we would prolong our stay here 
on earth. 

A father^s heart is tender, though the 
man^s is made of stone. — Young. 

If there is anything better than to 
be loved, it is loving.— Anon. 

Cei^in it is that there is no kind of 
affection so purely angelic as the love 
of a father to a daughter. He beholds 
her both with and without regard to 
her^ sex.— In love to our wives, there is 
desire; to our sons, there is ambition; 
but in that to our daughters there is 
something which there are no wor^ to 
express.— Addison. 

If there be one thing pure, where all 
beside is sullied, and that can endure 
when all else passes away — ^if aught 
surpassing human deed, or word, or 
thought, it is a mother^s love. — Spadara. 

The love of man, in his mature years, 
is not so much a new emotion, as a 


revival and concentration of all his de- 
parted affections toward others.— Bulwer, 

One hour of love will teach a woman 
more of her true relations than all your 
philosophizing . — Margaret Fuller. 

Not father or mother has loved you 
as God has, for it was that you might 
be happy he gave his only son.— When 
he bowed his head in the death hour, 
love solemnized its triumph; the sacri- 
fice there was completed.— Longfellow. 

Love, it has been said, flows down- 
ward. The love of parents for their 
children has always been far more pow- 
erful than that of children for their 
parents; and who among the sons of 
men ever loved God with a thousandth 
part of the love which God has mani- 
fested to us? — Hare. 

Two sentiments alone suffice for man, 
were he to live the age of the rocks,— 
love, and the contemplation of the 
Deity . — W atts. 

Love is the greatest thing that God 
can give us, for himself is love; and it 
is the^ greatest thing we can give to 
God, for it will also give ourselves, and 
carry with it all that is ours. The apos- 
tle calls it the bond of perfection; it 
is the old, the new, and the great com- 
mandment, and all the commandments, 
for it is the fulfilling of the law. It 
does the work of all the other graces 
without any instrument but its own im- 
mediate virtue . — Jeremy Taylor. 

If thou neglectest thy love to thy 
neighbor, in vain thou professest thy 
love to God; for by thy love to God, 
the love to thy neighbor is begotten, 
and by the love to thy neighbor, thy 
love to God is nourished. — Quarles. 

Love is the weapon which Omnipo- 
tence reserved to conquer rebel man 
when all the rest had failed. Heason 
he parries; fear he answers blow for 
blow; future interest he meets with 
present pleasure; but love is that sun 
against whose melting beams the winter 
cannot stand. There is not one human 
being in a million, nor a thousand men 
in all earth’s huge quintillion whose 
clay heart is hardened against love.— 
Tupper. 

^ Love is the hardest lesson in Chris- 
tianity; but, for that reason, it should 
be most our care to learn it. — Pevn, 
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It is ever the invisible that is the ob- 
ject of our profoundest worship. With 
the lover it is not the seen but the un- 
seen that he muses upon.— Souee. 

The true measure of loving God is to 
love him without measure.— St. Ber^ 
mrd. 

Divine love is a sacred flower, which 
in its early bud is happiness, and in its 
full bloom is heaven.— 

Love is indeed heaven upon earth; 
since heaven above would not be heaven 
without it; for where there is not love, 
there is fear; but, ‘'Perfect love cast- 
eth out fear."' And yet we naturally 
fear most to offend what we most love. 
— Penn. 

How shall I do to love? Believe. 
How shall I do to believe? Love. — 
Leighton. 

Humble love, and not proud science, 
keeps the door of heaven. — Young. 

Love is the crowning grace of hu- 
manity, the holiest right of the soul, 
the golden link which binds us to duty 
and truth, the redeeming principle that 
chiefly reconciles the heart of life, and 
is prophetic of eternal good.— Petrarch. 

They are the true . disciples of Christ, 
not who know most, but who love most. 
— Spankeim. 

Did a woman ever love who would 
not give all the years of tasteless seren- 
ity for one year, for one month, for 
one day of uhcalculating delirium of 
love poured out upon the man who re- 
turned it. — C. D. Warner. 

If the tender, profound, and sym- 
pathizing love, practised and recom- 
mended by Jesus, were paramount in 
every heart, the loftiest and most glori- 
ous idea of human society would be 
realized, and little be wanting to make 
this world a kingdom of heaven. — Kmm- 
macher. 

LUCK.— There is no such thmg as 
luck. It's a fancy name for being al- 
ways at our duty, and so sure to be 
ready when the good time comes. 

Hope nothing from luck, and the 
probability is that you will be so pre- 
pared, forewarned, and forearmed, that 
all shallot observers will call you lucky. 
— Bulwer.^ 

I never knew an early-rising, hard- 


worl^g, prudent man, careful of his 
earnings, and strictly honest, who com- 
plained of bad luck. A good character, 
good habits, and iron industry are im- 
pregnable to the assaults of all the ill- 
luck that fools ever dreamed of. — Ad- 
dison. 

All succe^ul men have agreed in be- 
ing causationists ; they believed that 
things were not by luck, but by law— 
that there was not a weak ’or cracked 
link in the chain that joins the first and 
I last of things— the cause and effect.— 
Emerson. 

Ill-luck, is, in nine cases out of ten, 
the result of saying pleasure first and 
duty second, instead of duty first and 
pleasure second.— T. T. Hunger. 

Luck is ever waiting for something 
to turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something. 
Luck lies in bed, and wishes the post- 
man would bring him the news of a 
legacy Labor turns out at six o'clock, 
and with busy pen or ringing hammer 
lays the foundation of a competence. 
Luck whines. Labor whistles. Luck 
relies on chance. Labor on character.— 
Cobden, 

What helps luck is a habit of watch- 
ing for opportunities, of having a pa- 
tient but restless mind, of sacrificing 
one's ease or vanity, or uniting a love 
of detail to foresight, and of passing 
through hard times bravely and cheei> 
fully. — Victor Cherbuliez. 

Pitch a lucky man, into the Nile, says 
the Arabian proverb, and he will come 
up with a fish in his mouth. — N. P. 
Willis. 

Never have anything to do with an 
unlucky place, or an unlucky man. I 
have seen many clever men, very^ clever 
men, who had not shoes to their feet. 

I never act with them. Their advice 
sounds very well, but they cannot get 
on themselves; and if they cannot do 
good to themselves, how can they do 
good to me? — Rothschild. 

Shallow men believe in luck, believe 
in circumstances. It was somebody's 
name, or he happened to be there at 
the tune, or it was so then, and another 
day it would have been otherwise. — 
Strong men believe in cause and effect. 
— The man was bom to do it, and his 
father was bom to be the father of him 
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and of this deed, and by looking nar- 
rowly, you shall see there was no luck 
in the matter, but it was all a problem 
in arithmetic, or an experiment in chem- 
istry.— -feersow. 

"Luck” is a very good word if you 
put a P before it. — Anon. 

Shallow men believe in luck, wise and 
strong men in cause and effect.— Emer- 
son. 

There are no chances so unlucky from 
which clever people are not able to reap 
some advantage, and none so lucky that 
the foolish are not able to turn them to 
^eir own disadvantage.— iSoc/ie/owcauld. 

Luck generally comes to those who 
look after it; and my notion is that it 
taps, once in a lifetime, at everybody’s 
door, but if industry does not open it 
luck goes away.— jSpwrpeoTi. 

LtrSX. — ^It is the difference betwixt 
lust and love, that this is jSLxed, that 
volatile. Love grows, lust wastes, by 
enjoyment; and the reason is, that one 
springs from a union of souls, and the 
other springs from a union of sense. — 
Penn. 

Capricious, wanton, bold, and brutal 
lust is meanly selfish; when resisted, 
cruel; and, like the blast of pestilential 
winds, taints the sweet bloom of nature’s 
fairest forms. — Milton. 

It is the g^d battle of life to teach 
lust the limits of the Divine law— to 
break it into the taste of the bread of 
heaven.—/. B. Brown. 

Lust is an enemy to the purse, a foe 
to the pemon, a canker to the mind, a 
corrosive to tie conscience, a weakness 
of the wit, a besotter of the senses, and, 
finally, a mortal bane to all the body.— 
Pliny. 

So long as lust, whether of the world 
or the flesh, smells sweet in our nostrils, 
so long we are loathsome to God. — Cot’- 
ton. 

Short is the course of every lawless 
pleasure; grief, like a shade, on all its 
footsteps waits, scarce visible in joy’s 
meridian height; but downward as its 
blaze declining ^eeds, the dwarfi^ 
shadow to a giant spreads.— 

Lust is a captivity of the reason and 
an enraging of the passions. It hin- 
ders business and distracts counsel. It 


! sins against the body and weakens the 
soul. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Lust is, of all the frailties of our na- 
ture, what most we ought to fear; the 
headstrong beast rushes along impatient 
of the course; nor hears the rider’s call 
nor feels the rein. — Rowe. ’ 

An enemy. to whom you show kindness 
becomes your friend, excepting lust, the 
indulgence of which increases its en- 
mity. — Saadi. 

When lust, by unchaste looks, loose 
gestures, and foul talk, but most by 
lewd and lavish acts of sin, lets in de- 
filement to the inward parts, the soul 
grows clotted by contagion, embodies 
and imbrutes till she quite lose the di- 
vine property of her first being.— 
ton. 

Servile inclinations and gross love, the 
guilty bent of vicious appetite; at first 
a sin, a horror ev’n in bliss, deprave the 
senses and lay waste the man; passions 
irregular, and next a loathing, quickly 
succeed to dash the wild desire.— /fau- 
ard. 

I know the very difference that lies 
’twixt hallowed love and base unholy 
lust.— I know the one is as a golden spur, 
urging the spirit to all noble aims; the 
other but a foul and miiy pit, o’er- 
throwing it in midst of its career.— 
Fanny Kemble Butler. 

^LUXURY. — ^Luxury makes a man so 
soft, that it is bard to please him, and 
easy to trouble him; so that his pleas- 
ures at last become his burden. Lux- 
ury is a nice master, hard to be pleased. 
— Mackenzie. 

Fell luxury! more perilous to youth 
than storms or quicksands, poverty or 
chains. — H. More. 

I know it is more agreeable to walk 
upon carpets than to lie upon dungeon 
floors; I know it is pleasant to have all 
the comforts and luxuries of civiliza- 
tion; but he who cares only for these 
things is worth no more than a butterfly 
contented and thoughtless upon a morn- 
ing flower; and who ever thought of 
rearing a tombstone to a last-summer’s 
butterfly? — E. W. Beecher. 

Avarice and luxury, those pests which 
have ever been the ruin of every great 
state, — lAvy. 
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All luxury corrupts either the morals 
or the state.— Jowberi. 

Sedition is bred in the lap of luxury, 
and its chosen emissaries are the beg- 
gared spendthrift and the impoverished 
libertine.— 

It was a shrewd saying, whoever said 
it, “That the man who first brought 
ruin on the Roman people was he who 
pampered them by largesses and amuse- 
ments”— Plutarch. 

On the soft bed of luxury most king- 
doms have expired. — Young. 

Unless we are accustomed to them 
from early youth, splendid chambers and 
elegant furniture had best be left to 
people who neither have nor can have 
any thoughts. — Goethe. 

You cannot spend money in luxury 
without doing good to the poor. Nay, 
you do more good to them by spending 
it in luxury than by giving; you make 
them exert industry, whereas, by giving 
it, you keep them idle. — Johnson. 

Luxury may possibly contribute to 
give bread to the poor; but if there 
were no luxury, there would be no poor. 
^Home. 

Oh, brethren, it is sickening work to 
think of your cushioned seats, your 
chants, your anthems, your choirs, your 
organs, your gowns, and your bandis, and 
I know not what besides, all made to 
be instruments of religious luxury, if 
not of pious dissipation, while ye need 
far more to be stirred up and incited to 
holy ardor for the propagation of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. — Spurgeon. 

0 luxury! Thou curst of heaven's 
decree. — Goldsmith. 

Were the labor and capital, now spent 
on pernicious luxuries, to be employed 
in the intellectual, moral, and religious 
culture of the whole people, how im- 
mense would be the gain, in every re- 
spect, though for a short time material 
products were diminished. A better age 
will look back with wonder and scorn on 
the misdirected industry of the present 
times , — C banning. 

Superfluity comes sooner by white 
hairs, but competency lives longer. — 
Shakespeare. 

Luxury is the first, second, and third 
cause of the ruin of republics. ^ It is 
^e vampire which soothes us into a 


fatal slumber while it sucks the life-blood 
of our veins.— Pai/son. 

The^ more we accommodate ourselves 
to plain things, and the less we indulge 
in those artificial delights which gratify 
pride and luxury, the nearer we ap- 
proach to a state of innocency. — M. 
Henry. 

Where necessity ends, curiosity be- 
gins; and no sooner are w^e supplied 
with everything that nature can de- 
mand, than we sit down to contrive arti- 
ficial appetites. — Johnson. 

It is a shame that man, that has the 
seeds of virtue in him, ^ringing into 
gloiy, should make his soul degenerate 
with sin, and slave to luxuiy; to drown 
his spirits in lees of sloth; to yield up 
the weak day to wine, to lust, and ban- 
quets. 

Whenever vanity and gaiety, a love 
of pomp and dress, furniture, equipage, 
buildings, great company, expensive di- 
versions, and elegant entertainments get 
the better of the principles and judg- 
ments of men and women, there is no 
knowing where they will stop, nor into 
what evils, natural, moral, or political, 
they will lead us . — John Adams. 

He repents on thorns that sleeps in 
beds of roses. — Quarles. 

War destroys men, but luxury de- 
stroys mankind ; at once corrupts the 
body and the mmd.-— Crown. 

Garrick showed Johi^on his fine 
house, gardens, statues, pictures, etc., at 
Hampton Court.— “Ah 1 David, David, 
said the doctor, “these are the things 
that make death terrible.”— Baie. 

LYING .—(See “ Falsehood ” and 
“Liars.”) 

After a tongue has once got the knack 
of lying, *tis not to be imagined how 
impossible almost it is to reclaim it. 
Whence it comes to pass that we see 
some men, who are otherwise very hon- 
est, so subject to this vice. — Montaigne. 

He who has not a good memory 
should never take upon him the trade 
of lying. — Montaigne. 

Falsehood and fraud grow up in 
every soil, the product of all climes. — 
Addison. 

If a man had the art of second-sight 
fdlr seeinflc lies as they have in Scotland 
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for seeing spirits, how admirably he 
might entertain himse^ by observing 
the different shapes, sizes, and colors 
of those swarms of lies, which buzz 
about the heads of some people, like 
flies about a horse’s ears in summer; or 
those legions hovering every afternoon 
so as to darken the air; or over a club 
of discontented grandees, and thence 
sent down in cargoes, to be scattered at 
elections . — SmfL 

Lying is a hateful and accursed vice. 
We have no other tie upon one another, 
but our word. If we did but discover 
the horror and consequences of it, we 
should pursue it with fire and sword, 
and more justly than other crimes. — 
Montaigne, 

Never chase a lie. Let it alone, and 
it will run itself to death. I can work 
out a good character much faster than 
any one can lie me out of it.— Lyman 
Beecher, 

White lies are but the ushers to black 
ones. — Marryat. 

Lies which are. told out of arrogance 
and ostentation, a man should detect in 
his own defense, because he should not 
be triumphed over. Lies which are told 
out of malice he should expose, both 
for his own sake and that of the rest 
of mankind, because every man should 
rise against a common enemy; but the 
officious liar, many have argued, is to 
be excused, because it does some man 
good, and no man hurt. — Steele. 

The most intangible, and therefore 
the worst kind of a lie, is a half-truth. 
— ^This is the peculiar device of the 
“conscientious” detractor . — Washington 
Allston. 

A lie that is half a truth is ever the 
blackest of lies. — Tennyson. 

Sin has many tools, but a lie is the 
handle that fits them all.— 0, W. 
Holmes, 

When thou art obliged to speak, be 
s^e to speak the truQi; for equivoca-' 
tion is half way to lying, and lying is 
whole way to hell.— Pen-n. 

The gain of lying is, not to be trusted 
of any, nor to be believed when we 
speak the truth.— Sir W, Raleigh. 

Lying is a certain mark of cowardice. 
*^outhem. 


There are people who lie simply for 
the sake of lying. — Pascal. 

Every brave man diuns, more than 
death, the shame of ly mg.—ComeUle. 

It is a hard matter for a man to lie 
all over, nature having provided king’s 
evidence in almost every member. The 
hand will sometimes act as a vane, to 
show which way the wind blows, even 
when every feature is set the other 
way; the knees smite together and 
sound the alarm of fear under a fierce 
countenance; the legs shake with anger, 
when all above is calm . — Washington 
Allston. 

Lying is a most disgraceful vice; it 
first despises God, and then fears men. 
— Plutarch, 

Every lie, great or small, is the brink 
of a precipice, the depth of which noth- 
ing but Omniscience can fathom.— 
Reade, 

Lie not, neither to thyself, nor man, 
nor God. — ^It is for cowards to lie.— 
Herbert. 

There is no vice that doth so cover 
a man with shame, as to be discovered 
in a lie; for, as Montaigne saith— ' A 
liar would be brave toward God, while 
he is a coward toward men; for a lie 
faces God, and shrinks from man,’ — 
Bacon. 

Lying is like trying to hide in a fog. 
— ^If you move about you are in danger 
of bumping your head against the truth. 
— ^And as soon as the fog blows away 
you are gone anyhow.^ 

Habitual liars invent falsehoods not 
to gain any end, or even to deceive 
their hearers, but to amuse themselves. 
— ^It is partly practice and partly habit. 
— ^It requires an effort in them to speak 
the truth. — Hazlitt. 

Half the vices in the world rise out 
of cowardice, and one who is afraid of 
Ijdng is usually afraid of nothing else.— 
Froude. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it 
is always near at hand, sits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; a lie is troublesome, and 
sets a man’s invention upon the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more 
to make it good. It is like building 
upon a false foundation, which continu- 
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ally stands in need of props to shore it 
up, and proves at last more chargeable 
than to have raised a substantial build- 
ing at first upon a true and solid foun- 
dation.— Addison. 

A wilful falsehood is a cripple, not 
able to stand by itself without another 
to support it. It is ea^ to tell a lie, 
but hard to tell only one lie.— i^’MZZer. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and 
as easy a one as it seems, I do not re- 
member to have heard three good lies 
in all my conversation. — Swift 

When the world has once got hold of 
a lie, it is astonishing how hard it is to 
get it out of the world. You beat it 
about the head, till it seems to have 
given up the ghost, and lol the next 
day it is as healthy as ever.— 

A lie, though it be killed and dead, 
can sting sometimes, — ^like a dead wasp. 
— Mrs, Jameson, 

Nothing is rarer than a solitary lie; 
for lies breed like toads; you cannot 
tell one but out it comes with a hun- 
dred young ones on its back. — TFas^- 
ington Allston. 

One lie must be thatched with an- 
other, or it will soon rain through.— 
Owen. 

A great lie is like a great fish on dry 
land; it may fret and fling, and make a 
frightful bother, but it cannot hurt you. 
You have only to keep still and it will 
die of itself. — Crabbe. 

Let falsehood be a stranger to thy 
lips; shame on the policy that first be- 
gan to tamper with the heart to hide 
its thoughts! and doubly shame on that 
unrighteous tongue that sold its hon- 
esty, and told a liel—Havard. 

Falsehoods not only disagree with 
truths, but they usually quarrel among 
themselves. — Daniel Webstar, 

One lie engenders another.— Once 
committed, the liar has to go on in his 
course of lying; it is the penalty of his 
transgression.— F. Jaeox. 

M 

MADNESS.— (See “ Insanity.”) 

Madness is consistent, which is more 
thfl.n be said of poor reason. — ^What- 
ever may be the ruling passion at the 
time continues so tluroughout the whole 


delirium, though it should last for life. 
—Our passions and principles are steady 
in frenzy, but begin to shift and waver 
as we return to reason.— jSterne. 

The insane, for the most part, reason 
correctly, but from false principles, 
while they do not perceive that their 
premises are incorrect. — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

The consummation of madness is, to 
do what, at the time of doing it, we 
intend to be afterward sorry for: the 
deliberate and intentional making of 
work for repentance.— W. Nevins. 

This wretched brain gave way, and I 
became a wreck at random driven, with- 
out one glimpse of reason or of heaven. 
— Moore. 

Locke says the distinction between a 
madman and a fool is that a fool is he 
that from right principles makes a wrong 
conclusion; but a madman is one who 
draws a just inference | from false prin- 
ciples. Thus the fool who cut off the 
fellow^s head that lay asleep, and hid 
it, and then waited to see what he would 
say when he awaked and missed his 
head-piece, was in the right in the fiirst 
thought, that a man would be surprised 
to find such an alteration in things since 
he fell asleep; but he was a little mis- 
taken to imagine he could awake at all 
after his head was cut oG.—Tatler. 

How pregnant, sometimes, his replies 
are ; a happiness that often ^ ma<hi€BS 
hits on, which reason and saoiity could 
not so prosperously be delivered of! — 
Shakespeare. 

He raves; his words are loose as heaps 
of sand, and scattered wide from^ sense. 
— So high he^s mounted on his airy 
throne, 5iat now the wind has got into 
his head, and turns his brains to frenzy. 
— Dryden. 

Great wits are sure to^ madness near 
allied, and thin partitions do their 
bounds divide.— Dryden. 

MAGNANIMITY.— Magnanimity is 
sufficiently defined by its name; yet we 
may say of it, that it is the good seiwe 
of pride, and the noblest way of acquir- 
ing applause. — Rochefoucauld. 

A great mind will neither give an af- 
front, nor bear it. — Home. 

If you desire to be magnanimous, tm- 
. dertake nothing rashly, and fear nothing 
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thou undertakest.— Fear nothing but in- 
famy; dare anythmg but injury; the 
measure of magnanimity is to be neither 
rash nor timorous.— 

Of all virtues magnanimity is the 
rarest; there are a hundred persons of 
merit for one who willingly acknowl- 
edges it in another. — Hazlitt. 

Magnanimity is greatness of soul, ex- 
erted in contemning dangers and diffi- 
culties, in scorning temptations, and in 
despising mere earthly pomp and splen- 
dor.— Bucfc. 

A brave man knows no malice; but 
forgets, in peace, the injuries of war, 
and gives his direst foe a friend’s em- 
brace. — Cowper. 

MAGNET. — ^That trembling vessel of 
the pole, the feeling compass, naviga- 
tion’s soxd^^Byron. 

The obedient steel with living instinct 
moves, and veers forever to the pole it 
loves. — Darwin, 

Instinct with life, it safely points the 
way through trackless seas, which else 
were never sailed. 

MAIDENHOOD. — ^Nature has thrown 
a veil of modest beauty over maiden- 
hood and moss roses.— P, Willis, 

The blushing beauties of a modest 
maid, — Dryden. 

A maiden never bold; of spirit so 
still and quiet, that her motion blushed 
at herself. — Shakespeare, 

She had grown in her unstained seclu- 
sion, bright^ and pure as a first opening 
lilac when it spreads its clear leaves to 
the sweetest dawn of May.— PemvaL 

A child no more; a maiden now; a 
graceful maiden,, with a gentle brow, 
and cheek tinged lightly, and a dove- 
like eye ; and all hearts bless her, as she 
passes by.— Mar?/ Homtt, 

The honor of a maid is her name, and 
no legacy is so rich as honesty.— S/wzfce- 
^peare. 

No padlock, bolts, or bars can secure 
a maiden so well as her own reserve. — 
Cervantes, 

A loving maiden grows unconsciously 
more hold.— Richter. 

Let the words of a virgin, though in 
a good cause, and to as good purpose 
be neither violent, many, nor first, nor 
last.— It IS less shame for her to be lost 


in a blu^g silence, than to be found 
in a bold eloquence. — f 


MAJORITY.— The voice of the ma- 
jority IS no proof of justice.— bc/wier 

wolf bow many 
the sheep may be. — Virgil. ^ 

We go by the major vote, and if th. 
majority are insane, the sane must m 
to the hospital.— £r. Mann. 

One Md God make a majority — 
Frederick Douglass. 

.A man in the right, with God on his 
side, IS m majority though he be 
alone. — H, W. Beecher, 

MALEVOLENCE-Avoid an angry 
man for a while; a malevolent one M. 
ever. ' 


c r , It lis tne mmd 

of Satan, the great enemy, an outcast 
from all joy, ^d the opponent of all 
goodness and happmess.-J. HamUton. 

The malignity that never forgets or 
fo^ives a found only in base Ld ig- 
noble natures, whose aims are selM 
and wtiose means are indirect, cowardly’ 
and treacherous.— <?. S. Hillard. 

^ devil’s pic- 
wire. Lust makes men brutish; malice 
makes th^ devOish— it is mental mup. 
der. — r. Watson. 

Malice drinks one half of its own 
poison. — Seneca. 


Malice sucks up the greater part of 
her own venom, and poisons herself.— 
Montazgne. 


^ Malice, ^ in its false witness, promotes 
Its tale with so cunning a confusion, so 
mingles truths with falsehoods, surmises 
with certainties, causes of no moment 
with matters capital, that the accused 
can absolutely neither grant nor deny, 
innocence nor confess guilt . — Sir 
P, Sidney. 

There is no malice like the malice of 
the renegade. — Macaulay, 

Wit loses its respect with the good 
when seen in company with malice; to 
smile at the jest which plants a thorn 
in another’s breast, is to become a prin- 
cipal in the mischief. — Sheridan. 

Malice scorned, puts out itself; but 
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argued, gives a kind of credit to a false 

accusation.— Massinger. 

There is no small degree of malicious 
craft in fixing upon a season to give a 
mark of enmity and ill-will; a word — 
a look, which at one time would make 
no impression, at another time wounds 
the heart, and, like a shaft flying with 
the wind, pierces deep, which, with its 
own natural force would scarce have 
reached the object aimed at. — Sterne, 

There is no benefit so large that 
malignity will not lessen it; none so 
narrow that a good interpretation will 
not enlarge it. — Seneca. 

MAW.— (See "Men.”) 

Indisputably a great, good, handsome 
man is the first of created things. — C, 
Bronte* 

The test of every religious, political, 
or educational system is the man that 
it forms,— AmieZ. 

A man's ledger does not tell what he 
is, or what he is worth. — Count what is 
m man, not what is on him, if you 
would know what he is worth— whether 
rich or poor. — H. W* Beecher. 

What a piece of work is man I How 
noble in reason! How infinite in facul- 
ties! In form and moving, how express 
and admirable! In action, how like an 
angel 1 In apprehension, how like a 
god {—Shakespeare. 

What a chimera is man! what a con- 
fused chaos! what a subject of contra- 
diction! a professed judge of all things, 
and yet a feeble worm of the earth! the 
great depositary and guardian of truth, 
and yet a mere huddle of uncertainty ! 
the glory and the scandal of the uni- 
verse I — Faecal. 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit to 
sink or soar. — Byron. 

Man himself is the crowning wonder 
of creation; the study of his nature 
the noblest study the world affords. — 
Gladstone. 

Limited in his nature, infinite in his 
desires. — Lamartine. 

How little man is; yet, in his own 
mind, how great I He is lord and mas- 
ter of all things, yet scarce can command 
an37thing. He is given a freedom of his 
will; but wherefore? Was it but to 
torment and perplex him the more? 


How little avails this freedom, if the 
objects he is to act upon be not as much 
disposed to obey as he is to command! 
— Burke. 

Men are but children of a larger 
growth; our appetites are as apt to 
change as theirs, and full as craving, 
too, and full as vain..— Dry den. 

Men, in general, are but great chil- 
dren.— W apoleon. 

He is of the earth, but his thoughts 
are with the stars. Mean and petty 
his wants and desires; yet they sen'e a 
soul exalted with grand, glorimas 
aims,— with immortal longings,— with 
thoughts which sweep the heavens, and 
wander through eternity. A pigmy 
standing on the outward crest of thi> 
small planet, his far-reaching spirit 
stretches outward to the infinite, and 
there alone finds rest. — Carlyle. 

Man is to man all kinds of beasts; 
a fawning dog, a roaring lion, a thieving 
fox, a robbing wolf, a dissembling croco- 
dile, a treacherous decoy, and a rapa- 
cious vulture. — Cowley. ' 

It is not what he has, or even what 
he does which expresses the worth of a 
man, but what he hs.—Amiel. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how 
august, how complicate, how wonderful 
is man! distinguished link in being’s 
endless chain! midway from nothing to 
the Deity! dim miniature of greatness 
absolute! an heir of glory! a frail child 
of dust! helpless immortal! insect inti- 
nite! a worm! a Dod! — Young. 

Since the generality of persons act 
from impulse much more than from 
principle, men. are neither so good nor 
so bad as we axe apt to think them. — 
Hare. 

^ Man is the highest product of his own 
history. The discoverer finds nothing 
so grand or tall as himself, nothing so 
valuable to him. The greatest star is 
at the small end of the telescope, 
star that is looking, not looked after nor 
looked eX.— Theodore Parker. 

Men are not to be judged by their 
looks, habits, and appearances; but by 
the character of their lives and conver- 
sations, and by their works. Tis better 
that a man's own works than that 
other man’s words should praise him, 
— UEstrange. 
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The superior man is he who develops 
in harmonious proportions, his moral, 
intellectual, and physical nature. This 
should be the end at which men of all 
classes should aim, and it is this only 
which constitutes real greatness. — Doug- 
las Jerrold. 

Man is an animal that makes bar- 
gains; no other animal does this,— one 
dog does not change a bone with an- 
other. — Adam Smith, 

Man is an animal that cooks his vic- 
tuals. — Burke, 

Man is a reasoning rather than a rea- 
sonable animal. — Alexander Hamilton, 

Do you know what a man is? Are 
not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse, 
manhood, learning, gentleness, virtue, 
youth, liberality, and such like, the spice 
and salt that season a man?— S/ia/ce- 
speare. 

The record of life runs thus: jMan 
creeps into childhood,— bounds into 
youth, — sobers into manhood, — softens 
into age,— totters into second childhood, 
and slumbers into the cradle prepared 
for him, — ^thence to be watched and 
cared for.— JTanrp Giles, 

No man is so great as mankind. — 
Theodore Parker, 

Every man is a divinity in disguise, 
a god playing the fool. It seems as if 
heaven had sent its insane angels into 
our world as to an asylum. And here 
they; will break out into their native 
music, and utter at intervals the words 
they have heard in heaven; then the 
mad fit returns, and they mope and wal- 
low like dogs l—Bmerson. 

In my youth I thought of writing a 
satire on mankind; but now in my age 
I think I should write an apology for 
them.— WaZpoZc. 

The way of every man is declarative 
of the end of every man. — Cecil. 

It is of dangerous consequence to 
represent to man how near he is to the 
level of beasts, without showing him 
at the same time his greatness. It is 
likewise dangerous to let him see his 
greatness without his meanness. It is 
more dangerous yet to leave him igno- 
rant of either; but very beneficial that 
he should be made sensible of both.— 
Pascal. 

Man perfected by society is the best 


of all animals; he is the most terrible 
of all when he lives without law, and 
without justice. — Aristotle. 

Man is greater than a world— than 
systems of worlds; there is more mys- 
tery in the union of soul with the body 
than in the creation of a universe.— ^ 
Henry Giles. 

: Show me the man you honor, and I 
will know what kind of a man you are, 
for it shows me what your ideal of man- 
hood is, and what kind of a man you 
long to be. — Carlyle. 

A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, 
which has no luster as you turn it in 
your hand until you come to a particu- 
lar angle ; then it shows deep and beau- 
tiful colors. — Emerson. 

To despise our own i^ecies is the 
price we must often pay for a knowl- 
edge of it. — Colton. 

A man is one whose body has been 
trained to be the^ ready servant of his 
mind; whose passions are trained to be 
the servants of his will; who enjoys the 
beautiful, loves truth, hates wrong, loves 
to do good, and respects others as him- 
self. 

Now the basest thought possible con- 
cerning man is, that he has no spiritual 
nature; and the foolish misunderstand- 
ing of him possible is, that he has, or 
should have, no animal nature. Tor 
his nature is nobly animal, nobly spirit- 
ual, — coherently and irrevocably so; 
neither part of it may, but at its peril, 
expel, despise, or defy the other.— 
Ruskin. 

There are but three classes of men, 
the retrograde, the stationary, and the 
progressive. — Lavater. 

Omit a few of the most abstruse 
sciences, and mankind’s study of man 
occupies nearly the whole field of litera- 
ture. The burden of history is what 
man has been; of law, what he does; 
of physiology, what he is; of ethics, 
what he ought to be; of revelation, 
what he shall be. — George Finlayson. 

The proper study of mankind is man, 
— Pove^ 

Man is to be trained chiefly by study- 
ing and by knowing man. — Gladstone. 

It is very sad for a man to make him- 
self servant to a single thing; his man- 
hood all taken out of him by the 
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hydraulic pressure of excessive business. 
— Theodore Parker, 

To have known one good old man- 
one man who, through the chances and 
mischances of long life, has carried 
his heart in his hand, like a palm 
branch, waving all discords into peace — 
helps our faith in God, in ourselves, 
and in each other, more than many ser- 
mons.— G. W, Curtis, 

Whoever considers the study of an- 
atomy, I believe, will never be an athe- 
ist; the frame of man’s body, and co- 
herence of his parts, being so strange 
and paradoxical, that I hold it to be the 
greatest miracle of nature.— Lord LTer- 
bert. 

There wouldn’t be half as much fun 
in the world if it weren’t for children 
and men, and there ain’t a mite of 
difference between them under their 
skins . — Ellen Glasgow. 

In men whom men pronounce as ill I 
find so much of goodness still. In men 
whom men pronoimce divine, I find so 
much of sin and blot; I hesitate to draw 
the line between the two, when God has 
noi.— ‘Joaquin Miller. 

’ Man is a wealth grubber, man is a 
pleasure seeker; man is a power wielder; 
man is a thinker, and man is a creative 
lover. — BeU. 

„ There is so much good in the worst 
of us, and so much bad in the best of 
us, that it behooves all of us not to 
talk about the rest of us . — Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Do what thy manhood bids thee do, 
from none but self expect applause; he 
noblest lives and noblest dies who makes 
and keeps his self-made laws. All other 
Life is living Death, a world where none 
but Phantoms dwell, a breath, a wind, 
a sound, a voice, a tinkling of the camel- 
bell.— Sir Richard Burton. 

Sweating, slums, the sense of semi- 
slavery in labor, must go. We must 
cultivate a sense of ^manhood by treat- 
ing men as men,— David Lloyd George, 

For my part, I am not so sure at 
bottom that man is, as he says, the king 
of nature ; he is far more its devastating 
tyrant. I believe he has many things 
to learn from animal societies, older 
than his own and of infinite variety. — 
Romcdn Rollcmd, 


Oh, East is East, and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet. . . . But 
there is neither East nor West, Border, 
nor Breed, nor Birth when two strong 
men stand face to face, tho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth.- iiCipKn^. 

I am an acme of things accomplished, 
and I am encloser of things to be. — 
Walt Whitman. 

^ Man has been called "the representa- 
tive product of the universe”; and we 
will do well to remember that in this 
position his actions represent the worst 
of which nature is capable as well as the 
best.— L. V. Jacks. 

Man is an animal; but he is an animal 
plus something else. He is a mythic 
earth-tree, whose roots are m the ground, 
but whose top-most branches may 
blossom in the heavens.— Henry George. 

What a deal of cold business doth a 
man misspend the better part of life ini 
In scattering compliments, tendering 
visits, gathering and venting news, fol- 
lowing feasts and plays, making a little 
winter-love in a dark comer.— Ben 
Jonson. 

Men are the Universe become con- 
scious : the simplest man should consider 
himself too great to be called after any 
name.— JoAn Davidson. 

When man is a brute, he is the most 
sensual and loathsome of all brutes.^ 
Hawthorne. 

Every human soul is of infinite value, 
eternal, free; no human being, there- 
fore, is so placed as not to have within 
his reach, in himself and others, objects 
adequate to infinite endeavor.-— Arthur 
J. Balfour. 

Bounded in his nature, infinite in his 
desires, man is a fallen god who has a 
recollection of heaven.— Lamariine. 

Man should be ever better than he 
seem; and shape his acts, and discipline 
his mind, to walk adorning earth, with 
hope of heaven,— Aubrey de Vere. 

A man must stand erect, not be kept 
erect by others.— ilifarctw Aurelius. 

The way of a superior man is three- 
fold: virtuous, he is free from anx- 
ieties; wise, he is free from perplexities; 
bold, he is free from ieer.— Confucius. 

Society is the master and man is the 
servant ; and it is entirely according 
as society proves a good or bad master, 
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whether he turns out a bad or a good 
servant.— jSfa?a. 

Surely, if all the world was made for 
man, then man was made for more than 
the world. — Duplessis. 

Man! thou pendulum betwixt a smile 
and iesiT,— Byron. 

In men this blunder still you find, all 
think their little set mankind.— il. More. 

Contemporaries appreciate the m^ 
rather than the merit; but posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man. — 
Colton. 

An evil man is clay to God, and wax 
to the devil; a good man is God^s wax, 
and Satan’s clay.— .Bp. Hall. 

One cannot always be a hero, but one 
can always be a man.— GoetAe. 

In these two things the greatness of 
man consists, to have God so dwelling 
in us as to impart his character to us, 
and to have him so dwelling in us that 
we recognize his presence, and know 
that we are his, and he is ours. — ^The 
one is salvation : the other the assurance 
of it.— B. W. Robertson. 

The older I grow — and I now stand 
on the brink of eternity — the more 
comes back to me that sentence in the 
Catechism which I learned when a child, 
and the fuller and deeper its meaning 
becomes: ‘^What is the chief end of 
man? To glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.” — C arlyle . 

Even’ man is valued in this world as 
he shows by his conduct he wishes to 
be valued. — Bruy ere. 

Every man is a volume, if you know 
how to read him. — Channing. 

To study mankind, is not learning to 
hate them; so far from such a malevo- 
lent end, it is learning to bear and live 
easily with them. 

He is but the counterfeit of a man, 
who has not the life of a man^ — Shake- 
speare. 

^ The soul of man createth its own des- 
tiny of power; and as the trial is in- 
tenser here, his being hath a nobler 
strength of heaven. — N. P. Willis. 

The highest manhood resides in dis- 
position, not in mere intellect. — H, W. 
Beecher. 

I mean to make myself a man, and if 


I succeed in that, I shall succeed in 
everything else.— Garfield. 

Who dares do all that may become a 
man, and dares no more, he is a man 
indeed. — Shakespeare. 

There are depths in man that go to 
the lowest hell, and heights that reach 
the highest heaven, for are not both 
heaven and heU made out of him, ever- 
lasting miracle and mystery that he is 
— Carlyle. 

They that deny a God, destroy man’s 
nobility, for man is of kin to the beasts 
by his body, and if he is not of kin to 
God by his spirit he is an ignoble crea- 
ture. — Bacon. 

He is the wisest and happiest man 
who, by constant attention of thought 
discovers the greatest opportunity of 
doing good, and breaks through every 
opposition that he may improve these 
opportunities. — Doddridge. 

It is not a question how much a ma.’n 
knows, but what use he makes of what 
he knows; not a question of what he 
has acquired, and how he has been 
trained, but of what he is, and what he 
can do. — J. G. Holland. 

Let each man think himself an act of 
God; his mind a thought, his life a 
breath of God.-— Bailey. 

An honest man is the nobjest work of 
God. — Po-pe. 

When faith is lost, and honor dies, 
the man is des^d.— Whittier. . 

The proud man hath no God; the en- 
vious man hath no neighbor; the angry 
man ^th not hiinself. What good, then, 
in being a man, if one has neither him- 
self nor a neighbor nor God.— Bp. Hall, 

Government, religion, property, books, 
are nothing but the scaffolding to build 
men. — -Earth holds up to her master no 
fruit like the finished man. — Humboldt. 

It is not the situation which makes 
the IQ an, but the man who makes the 
situation. The slave may be a freeman. 
The monarch may ^ be a slave. Situa- 
tions are noble or ignoble, as we make 
them. — F. W. Robertson. 

The test of every religious, political, 
or educational system is the man which 
it forms. — Amiel. 

MANNERS. — (See " Good Breed- 
ing.”) 

Good manners is the art of making 
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those people easy with whom we con- 
verse; whoever makes the fewest persons 
uneasy, is the best bred man in com- 
pany . — Swift 

Good manners are the settled medium 
of social, as specie is of commercial, life; 
returns are equally expected from both; 
and people will no more advance their 
civility to a bear than their money to 
a bankrupt. — ChesteTfield, 

Rules of conduct, whatever they may 
be, are not sufficient to produce good 
results unless the ends sought are good. 
— Bertrand Russell, 

Always behave as if nothing had hap- 
pened no matter what has happened. — 
Arnold Bennett. 

No man is a true gentleman who does 
not inspire the affection and devotion 
of his servants.— Andrew? Carnegie. 

Good manners are the small ooin of 
virtue.— TFoTwen of England, 

Manners are the shadows of virtues; 
the momentary display of those qualities 
which our fellow-creatures love and re- 
spect. If we strive to become, then, 
what we strive to appear, manners may 
often be rendered useful guides to the 
performance of our duties.— jSi/dney 
Smith. 

Manners are minor morals.— PoZey, 

Cultured and fine manners are every- 
where a passport to regard. 

Good manners are the blossom of 
good sense and good feeling. If the 
law of kindness be written in the heart, 
it will lead to that disinterestedness in 
ooth great and little things — ^that desire 
to oblige, and that attention to the grati- 
fication of others, which are the founda- 
tion of good manners. 

A man, whose great qualities want 
the ornament of exterior attractions, is 
like a naked mountain with mines of 
gold, which will be frequented only till 
the treasure is exhausted.— Jo/iTison. 

The manner of saying or of doing 
anything goes a great way in the value 
of the thing itself. It was well said of 
him that called a good office, if done 
harshly and with an ill will, a stony 
piece of bread: “It is necessary for 
him that is hungry to receive it, but it 
almost chokes a man in the going 
down.”— iSeneca. 

"Defect in manners is usually the de- 


fect of fine perceptions. Elegance comes 
of no breeding, but of birth. — Emerson. 

Grace is to the body, what good sense 
is to the mind. — Rochefoucauld, 

Manner is everything with some 
people, and something with everj^body. 
— Bp, Middleton. 

There is not any benefit so glorious 
in itself, but it may yet be exceedingly 
sweetened and improved by the mannei 
of conferring it. The virtue rests in 
the intent; the profit in the judicious 
application of the matter; but the 
beauty and ornament of an obligation 
lies in the manner of it-Seneca. 

A man ought to carry himself in the 
world as an orange tree would if it 
could walk up and down in the garden, 
swinging perfume from every little cen- 
ser it holds up to the air. — If. W. 
Beecher. 

Our maimers and customs go for more 
in life than our qualities. — ^The price 
we pay for our civilization is the fine 
yet impassible differentiation of these. — 
Howell. 

Good breeding carries along with it a 
dignity that is respected by the most 
petulant. Ill breeding invites and au- 
thorizes the familiarity of the most 
timid. — Chesterfield. 

Good manners and good morals are 
sworn friends and fast allies. — Bartol. 

Pride, ill nature, and want of sense 
are the three great sources of ill man- 
ners; without some one of these defects, 
no man will behave himself ill for want 
of experience, or what, in the language 
of fools, is called knowing the world.— 
Swift 

No manners are finer than even the 
most awkward manifestations of good 
will to others. 

Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices. — Emerson. 

Better were it to be unborn than to 
be ill bred . — Sir W. Raleigh. 

Simplicity of manner is the last at- 
tainment. Men are very long afraid of 
being natural, from the dread of being 
taken for ordinary.— Jef re 

I have seen manners that make a 
similar impression with personal beauty, 
that give the like exhilaration and re- 
fine us like that; and in memorable ex- 
periences' they are certainly better than 
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beauty, and make that superfluous and 
ugly. But they must be marked by fine 
perception, and must always show con- 
trol; you shall not be facile, apologetic, 
or leaky, but king over your word; and 
everj" gesture and action shall indicate 
power at rest. They must be inspired 
by the good heart. There is no beauti- 
fier of complexion, or form or behavior, 
like the wish to scatter joy, and not 
pain, around us. — Emerson. 

Striking manners are bad manners. — 
Robert Hall. 

Good breeding consists in having no 
particular mark of any profession, but 
a general elegance of manners. — John^ 
son. 

We perhaps never detect how much 
of our social demeanor is made up of 
artificial airs, until we see a person who 
is at once beautiful and simple; with- 
out the beauty, we are apt to call sim- 
plicity awkwardness . — George Eliot. 

We cannot always oblige, but we can 
always speak obligingly. — Voltaire. 

Nature is the best posture-master. — 
Emerson. 

Comport th^^self in life as at a ban- 
quet. If a plate is offered thee, extend 
thy hand and take it moderately; if it 
is to be withdrawn, do not detain it. 
If it come not to thy side, make not 
thy desire loudly known, but wait pa- 
tiently till it be offered thee. — Epictetus. 

The person who screams, or uses the 
superlative degree, or converses with 
heat, puts whole drawing-rooms to 
flight. If you wish to be loved, love 
meagre. You must have genius or a 
prodigious usefulness if you will hide 
the want of measure,— ^TTiersoTi. 

Manner is one of the greatest engines 
of influence ever given to man. 

The over-formal often impede, and 
sometimes frustrate business by a dila- 
tory, tedious, circuitous, and fussy way 
of conducting the simplest transactions. 
They have been compared to a dog 
which cannot lie down till he has made 
three circuits round the spot. — Whately. 

Men are like wine; not good before 
the lees of clownishness be settled. — 
FeUham, 

W e are to cany manner from the hand 
to the heart, to improve a ceremonial 
nicety into a substantial duty, and the 


modes of civility into the realities of 
religion. — South. 

Nothing is more reasonable and cheap 
than good manners. — Anon. 

1 could better eat with one who did 
not respect the truth or the laws, than 
with a sloven and unpresentable person. 
Moral qualities i*ule the world, but at 
short distances the senses are despotic. 
— Emerson. 

There is certainly something of ex- 
quisite kindness and thoughtful benevo- 
lence in that rarest of gifts, — ^fine breed- 
ing. — Bulwer. 

To be good and disagreeable is high 
treason against the royalty of virtue.— 
H. More. 

Prepare yourself for the world, as the 
athletes used to do for their exercise; 
oil your mind and your manners, to give 
them the necessary suppleness and flexi- 
bility; strength alone will not do.— 
Chesterfield. ^ 

There is a policy in manner. I have 
heard one, not inexperienced in the pur- 
suit of fame, give it his earnest support, 
as being the surest passport to absolute 
and brilliant success. — Tuckerman. 

I don^t believe in the goodness of 
disagreeable people. — 0. Dewey. 

Good manners are a part of good 
morals; and it is as much our duty as 
our interest to practise both. — Hunter. 

Virtue itself offends when coupled 
with forbidding manners. — Bp. Middle- 
ton. 

It is easier to polish the manners than 
to reform the heart, to disguise a fault 
than to conquer it. He who can venture 
to appear as he is, must be what he 
ought to be, — a difficult and arduous 
task, which often requires the sacrifice 
of many a darling inclination and the 
exertion of many a painful effort. — 
Bawdier. 

Unbecoming forwardness oftener pro- 
ceeds from ignorance than impudence. 
— Greville. 

There are peculiar ways in men, which 
discover what they are, through the 
most subtle feints and closest disguise. 
A blockhead cannot come in, nor go 
away, nor sit, nor rise, nor stand, like 
a man of sense . — Bruy ere. 
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be firm and steady, because he has noth- 
ing to fear from the world, and is sure 
of the approbation and support of 
Heaven. — TT. Wirt. 

REDEMPTION.— Underneath all the 
arches of Bible history, throughout the 
whole grand temple of the Scriptures, 
these two voices ever echo, man is 
ruined; man is redeemed.— C. D, Foss, 
The work of redemption is the most 
glorious of all the works of God; it will 
forever remain the grand mirror to re- 
flect the brightest beams of the divine 
glory. — Emmons, 

And now, without redemption, all 
mankind must have been lost, adjudged 
to death and hell by doom severe. — 
Milton, 

Alas! alas! why, all the souls that 
were, were forfeit once; and He that 
might the vantage best have took, found 
out the remedy. — Shakespeare, 
Redemption is the science and the 
song of all eternity. Archangels, day 
and night, into its glories look. The 
saints and elders round the throne, old 
in the years of heaven, examine it per- 
petually. — Pollok, 

Christ is redemption to us, only as he 
actually redeems and delivers our nature 
from sin. If he is not the law and spring 
of a new spirit of life, he is nothing to 
us. As many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God,” — ^as 
many; no more . — Horace Bushnell. 

By Christ’s purchasing^ redemption, 
two things are intended : his satisfaction 
and his merit; the one pays our debt, 
and so satisfies; the other procures our 
title, and so merits. The satisfaction of 
Christ is to free us from misery;^ the 
merit of Christ is to purchase happiness 
for MS.— -Jonathan Edwards, 

The whole system, the whole structure 
of man and of the world, is moulded to 
be the theatre of the redemption of the 
sinner. Not in Eden, but on Calvary 
and in heaven, which is the child of 
Calvary, we see realized the whole idea 
of God.—/. B. Brown, 
REFINEMENT.— Refinement is the 
lifting of one’s self upwards from the 
merely sensual, the effort of the soul to 
etherealize the common wants and uses 
of life.— H. W, Beecher, 

That alone can be called true refine- 
ment which elevates the soul of man. 


j purifying the manners by improving the 
intellect. — Coleridge, 

Too great refinement is false delicacy, 
and true delicacy is solid refinement.— 
Rochejoucauld, 

If refined sense and exalted sense be 
not so useful as common sense, their 
rarity, their novelty, and the nobleness 
of their objects make some compensa- 
tion, and render them the admiration of 
mankind; as gold, though less 8er\'ice- 
able than iron, acquires from its scarcity 
a value which is much superior. — Hume, 

Whenever education and refinement 
grow away from the common people, 
they are growing toward selfishness, 
which is the monSer evil of the world. 
That is true cultivation which gives us 
^Tupathy with every form of human 
life, and enables us to work most suc- 
! cessfully for its advancement. Refine- 
I ment that carries us away from our 
fellow-men is not God’s refinement. — 
H, TF. Beecher, 

There is no reason why the brown 
hand of labor should not hold Thomson 
as well as the sickle. Ornamental read- 
ing shelters and even strengthens the 
growth of what is merely useful. A 
cornfield never returns a poorer crop be- 
cause a few wild-flowers bloom in the 
hedge. The refinement of the poor is 
the triumph of Christian civilization. — 
Willmett, 

Far better, and more cheerfully, I 
could dispense with some part of the 
downright necessaries of life, than with 
certain circumstances of elegance and 
propriety in the daily habits of using 
them.— De Quincey, 

Ages of ignorance and simplicity are 
thought to be ages of purity. But the 
direct contrary I believe to be the case. 
Rude periods have that grossness of 
manners which is as unfriendly to vir- 
tue as luxury itself. Men are less 
ashamed as they are less polished. — 
Warton, 

It is in refinement and elegance that 
the civilized man differs from the sav- 
age. — Johnson, 

Men who walk on tiptoe all through 
life, holding up their skirts for fear they 
shall touch their fellows — ^who are deli-' 
cate and refined in feeling, and who ring 
all the bells of taste high up in their 
own belfry where no one else can hear 
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them, these dainty fools are the greatest 
sinners of all, for they use their higher 
faculties to sen^e the devil with.— If. W, 
Beecher. 

Refinement creates beauty everywhere. 
It is the grossness of the spectator that 
discovers anything like grossness in the 
object. — If azlitt. 

True delicacy, as true generosity, is 
more wounded by an act of offence from 
itself, than to itself .—Oreui’ZZe. 

REPIfECTION.— He that will not re- 
flect is a ruined man.— OZc2 Proverb, 

Knowledge is acquired by study and 
observ’ation, but wisdom cometh by op- 
portunity of leisure; the ripest thought 
comes from the mind which is not al- 
ways on the stretch, but fed, at times, 
by a wise passiveness. — W, Mathews, 

Reflection is a flower of the mind, 
giving out wholesome fragrance ; but 
revery is the same flower, when rank and 
running to seed. — Tupper. 

The advice of a scholar, whose piles 
of learning were set on fire by imagina- 
tion, is never to be forgotten. Propor- 
tion an hour^s reflection to an hour’s 
reading, and so dispirit the book into the 
student , — Willmot t. 

The reflections on a day well spent 
furnish us with joys more pleasing than 
ten thousand triumphs. — Thomas a 
Kemjns, 

We are told, “Let not the sun go 
down on your wrath,” but I would add, 
never act or write till it has done so. 
This rule has saved me from many an 
act of folly. It is wonderful what a 
different view we take of the same 
event four-and-twenty hours after it has 
happened . — Sydney Smith. 

A soul without reflection, like a pile 
without inhabitant, to ruin runs.— 
Young. 

They only babble who practise not re- 
flection.— I shall think; and thought is 
silence.— 

There is one art of which every man 
should be a master — ^the art of reflection. 
— If you are not a thinking man, to 
what purpose are you a man at all? — 
Colervige. 

Evil is wrought by want of thought as 
well as by want of heart.— Hood. 

Sum up at night what thou hast 
done by day, and in the morning what 


thou hast to do.— Dress and undress 
thy soul; mark the decay and growth 
of it.— If with thy watch, that too be 
down, then wind up both; since we shall 
be most surely judged, make thine ac- 
counts agree.— Herberi. 

A wise man reflects before he speaks. 
—A fool speaks, and then reflects on 
what he has uttered . — French Proverb, 

Think twice before you speak, or act 
once, and you will speak or act the more 
wisely for it.-~-Franklin. 

Eveiy man deeply engaged in busi- 
ness, if all regard to another state be 
not extinguished, must have the con- 
viction, if not the resolution of one who, 
being asked whether he retired from the 
army in disgust, answered, “ that he laid 
down his commission for no other rea- 
son, but because there ought to be some 
time for sober reflection between the 
life of a soldier and his death.”— JoAti- 
son. 

REFORM. — ^He who reforms himself, 
has done much toward reforming others; 
and one reason why the world is not re- 
formed, is, because each would have 
others make a beginning, and never 
thinks of himself doing it. — T. Adams. 

One vicious habit each year rooted 
out, in time might make the worst man 
good. — Franklin. 

Necessity reforms the poor, and satiety 
the rich. — Tacitus. 

It is easier to enrich ourselves with a 
thousand virtues, than to correct our- 
selves of a single fault . — Bruy ere. 

What you dislike in another, take care 
to correct in yourself. — Sprat. 

The true reformer is the seminal re- 
former, not the radical. And this is the 
way the Sower, who went forth to sow 
his seed, did really reform the world, 
without making any open assault to 
uproot what was already existing. — 
Guesses at Truth. 

Many hope the tree may be felled 
that they may gather chips by the fall. 
— Fuller. 

Charles Fox said that restorations 
were the most bloody of all revolutions; 
and he might have added that reforma- 
tions are the best mode of preventing 
the necessity of either. — Colton. 

He who reforms himself, has done 
more toward reforming the public, than 
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a crowd of noisy, impotent patriots. — 
Lavater, 

Reform like charity must begin at 
home. — Once well at home, it will radiate 
outward, irrepressible, into all that we 
touch and handle, speak and work, ever 
kindling new light by incalculable con- 
tagion, spreading in geometric ratio, far 
and wide, doing only good wherever it 
spreads, and not evil. — Carlyle. 

How important, often, is the pain of 
guilt, as a stimulant to amendment and 
reformation.—/. Foster. 

He that has energy enough to root out 
a vice, should^ go further, and tiy to 
plant a virtue in its place; otherwise he 
will have his labor to renew. — A strong 
soil that has produced weeds may be 
made to produce wheat. — Colton. 

How dangerous to defer those mo- 
mentous reformations which the con- 
science is solemnly preaching to the 
heart. If they are ^ neglected, the diffi- 
culty and indisposition arc increasing 
every month. The mind is receding, 
degree after degree’, from the warm and 
hopeful zone; till at last, it enter the 
arctic circle, and become fixed in re- 
lentless and eternal ice.—/. Foster, 

Long is the way and hard, that out 
of hell leads up to light.— 

The great fundamental principle of 
the Reformation was the individual re- 
sponsibility of the human soul to its 
Maker and Judge. — T. W. Chambers. 

We are reformers in spring and sum- 
mer; in autumn and winter we stand 
by the old— reformers in the morning, 
conservatives at night. Reform is af- 
firmative, conservatism is negative; con- 
servatism goes for comfort, reform for 
truth.— JS^mersow. 

Conscious remorse and anguish must 
be felt, to curb desire, to break the 
stubborn will, and work a second nature 
in the aoul.^Fowe. 

They say best men are moulded out of 
faults, and, for the most, become much 
more the better for being a little bad! 
— Shakespeare. 

Reformation is a work of time. A na- 
tional taste, however wrong it may be, 
cannot be totally changed at once ; we 
must yield a little to the prepossession 
which has taken hold on the mind, and 
we may then bring people to adopt what 
would offend them, if endeavored to be 


introduced by violence.— J. Reynolds, 

It is well known what strange work 
there has been in the world, under the 
name and pretence of reformation; how 
often it has turned out to be, in reality, 
deformation; or, at best, a tinkering sort 
of business, where, while one hole has 
been mended, two have been made.— 
Bp. Home. 

It has been the fate of all bold ad- 
venturers and reformers, to be esteemed 
insane. — G. B. Cheever. 

There is a boldness, a spirit of dar- 
ing, in religious reformers, not to be 
measured by the general rules which con- 
trol men^s purposes and actions.— 
Webster. 

When en’or is confuted, vice reproved, 
and hypocrisy exposed, some are sure 
to complain of uncourteousness, un- 
charitableness, and an unchristian spirit 
Such men would have been loud in thei^ 
complaints, and bitter in their censure, 
of the prophets and apostles, and would 
have doubted the personal piety, and 
ultimate salvation, of Luther, and Knox, 
and Whitefield.— AnoTi. 

Mere outward reformation differs as 
much from regeneration as white-wash- 
ing ^ an ^ old rotten house differs from 
pulling it down and building a new one 
m its place.— TopUod?/. 

What lasting progress was ever made 
in social reformation, except when every 
step was ensured by appeals to the 
understanding and the will? — W. 
Mathews. 

^ Public reformers had need first prac- 
tice on their own hearts that which they 
propose to try on oihera.— Charles 1. 

The true social reformer is the faith- 
ful preacher of the gospel, and the only 
organization truly potent for the per- 
fection of society is the Christian church. 
—Seelye. 

There was a time when it was not the 
fashion for public men to say, "Show 
me a proved abuse, and I will do my 
best to correct it.”— Times are changed. 
— Men now say, "Show me a practical 
improvement, and that improvement I 
will do my best to realize.' —PaZmer«£ow. 

The true reformer will not only hate 
evil, but will earnestly endeavor to fill 
its place with good.— &. Simmons. 

To reform a man, you must begin 
with his grandmother.— F«c£or Hugo^ 
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RELIGION .—Whatever definitions 
men have given of religion, I find none 
so accurately descriptive of it as this: 
that it is such a belief of the Bible as 
maintains a living influence on the heart 
and life. — Cecil, 

Religion, in its purity, is not so much 
a pursuit as a temper; or rather it is a 
temper, leading to the pursuit of all that 
is high and holy. Its foundation is faith; 
its action, works; its temper, holiness; 
its aim, obedience to God in improve- 
ment of self and benevolence to men.— * 
Tryon Edwards. 

The religion of Christ reaches and 
changes the heart, which no other re- 
ligion does.— Howells. 

Love God, and he will dwell with you. 
Obey God, and he will reveal to you the 
truth of his deepest teachings.-Robert- 
son, 

Christianity is the good man^s text; 
his life is the illustration. How ad- 
mirable is that religion, which, while it 
seems to have in view only the felicity 
of another world, is at the same time 
the highest happiness of this.— ilfontes- 
Quieu. 

Indisputably the believers in the 
gospel have a great advantage over all 
others, for this simple reason, that, if 
true, they will have their reward here- 
after ; and if there be no hereafter, they 
can but be with the infidel in his eternal 
sleep, having had the assistance of an 
exalted hope through life, without sub- 
sequent disappointment. — Byron, 

The sum and substance of the prepa- 
ration needed for a coming eternity is, 
that you believe what the Bible tells 
you, and do what the Bible bids you. — 
CJ^almers. \ 

^ Take away God and religion, and men ^ 
lire to no purpose, without proposing 
any worthy and considerable end of life 
to themselves. — Tillotson. 

Those who make religion to consist in 
the contempt of this world and its en- 
joyments, are under a very fatal and 
dangerous mistake. As life is the gift 
of heaven, it is religion to enjoy it. 
He, therefore, who can be happy in him- 
self, and who contributes all in his power 
toward the happiness of others, answers 
most effectually the ends of his creation, 
is an honor to his nature, and a pattern 
to mankind.— AdcKson. 


The joy of religion is an exorcist to 
the mind; it expels the demons of carnal 
mirth and madness. — Cecil. 

True religion and virtue give a cheer- 
ful and happy turn to the mind; admit 
of all true pleasures, and even procure 
for us the highest. — Addison. 

The contemplation of the Divine 
Being, and the exercise of virtue, are in 
their nature so far from excluding all 
gladness of heart, that they are per- 
petual sources of it. In a word, the true 
^irit of religion cheers as well as com- 
poses the soul. It banishes, indeed, all 
levity of behavior, all vicious and dis- 
solute mirth, but in exchange fills the 
mind with a perpetual serenity, uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness, and an habitual 
inclination to please others as well as 
to be pleased in itself. — Spectator. 

If we were to be hired to religion, it 
is able to outbid the corrupted world 
with all it can offer us, being so much 
richer of the two in everything where 
reason is admitted to be a judge of the 
value. — Halifax. 

True religion shows its influence in 
every part of our conduct; it is like the 
sap of a living tree, which penetrates 
the most distant boughs. 

What Dr. Arnold said about the class 
of young men who professed their senti- 
mental admiration of virtue, applies well 
to older persons: ‘^'Commend me to 
those who not only love God, but who 
also hate the devil.” 

AH humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, 
and devout souls are everywhere of one 
religion, and when death has taken off 
the mask, they will know one another, 
though the divers liveries they wear 
make them strangers. — Penn. 

The pious man and the atheist always 
talk of religion; the one of what he 
loves, and^ the other of what he fears. — 
Montesquieu, 

A ritual religion is generally light and 
gay, not serious in its spirit; all religions 
being so, which cast responsibility into 
outward observances. — Martineau. 

Whether religion be true or false, it 
must be necessarily granted to be the 
only wise principle and safe hypothesis 
for a man to live and die by. — Tillotson, 

No sciences are better attested than 
the religion of the Bible . — Sir Isaac New- 
ton. 
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If it were only the exercise of the 
body, the moving of the lips, the bend- 
ing of the knee, men would as commonly 
step to heaven as they go to visit a 
friend : but to separate our thoughts and 
affections from the world, to draw forth 
all our graces, and engage each in its 
proper object, and to hold them to it 
till the work prospers in our hands, this, 
this is the difficulty. — Baxter, 

Men will wrangle for religion; write 
for it; fight for it; die for it; anything 
but live for it. — Colton, 

What a lovely bridge between old age 
and childhood is religion I How in- 
stinctively the world begins with prayer 
and worship on entering life, and how 
instinctively, on quitting life, the old 
man turns back to prayer and worship, 
putting himself again side by side with 
the little child. — Bulwer, 

Religion is so far from barring men 
any innocent pleasure, or comfort of hu- 
man life, that it purifies the pleasures of 
it, and renders tjiem more grateful and 
generous; and besides this, it brings 
mighty pleasures of its own, those of a 
glorious hope, a serene mind, a calm 
and undisturbed conscience, which do 
far out-relish the most studied and arti- 
ficial luxuries. — Shirley. 

If you are not right toward God, you 
can never be so toward man; and this is 
forever true, whether wits and rakes 
allow it or not. — Lord Chatham to his 
Nephew. 

Never trust anybody not of sound re- 
ligion, for he that is false to God can 
never be true to man.— Lord Burleigh. 

The religion of a sinner stands on two 
pillars; namely, what Christ did for us 
in the flesh, and what he performs in 
us by his Spirit. Most errors arise from 
an attempt to separate these two. — Cecil. 

If it be the characteristic of a worldly 
man that he desecrates what is holy, it 
should be of the Christian to consecrate 
what is secular, and to recognize a pres- 
ent and presiding divinity in all things. 
— Chalmers. 

If a man is not rising upward to be an 
angel, depend upon it, he is sinking 
downward to be a devil. He cannot 
stop at tlie beast. The most savage of 
men are not beasts; they are worse, a 
great deal worse. — Coleridge. 

The faith that only reaches to the 


head, will never sanctify the heart. 
^Knowledge, without experience, will no 
more sanctify, than painted fire will 
bum, or the sight of water cleanse. It 
may do good to others, as the knowledge 
of Noah’s carpenters was useful to him, 
while they perished in the flood.— H, 
Cox. 

Philosophy can do nothing which re- 
ligion cannot do better than she; and 
religion can do a great many other things 
which philosophy cannot do at all. — 
Rousseau. 

It is one thing to take God and 
heaven for your portion, as believers do, 
and another thing to be desirous of it 
as a reserve, when you can keep the 
world no longer. It is one thing to sub- 
mit to heaven, as a lesser evil than hell ; 
and another thing to desire it as a 
greater good than earth. It is one thing 
to lay up treasures and hopes in heaven, 
and seek it first; and another thing to be 
contented with it in our necessity, and 
to seek the world before it, and give 
God what the flesh can spare. Thus 
differeth the religion of serious Chris- 
tians and of carnal, worldly hypo- 
crites. — Baxter. 

A man who puts aside his religion be- 
cause he is going into society, is like 
one taking off his shoes because he is 
about to walk upon thorns.— CeczZ. 

Too many persons seem to use their 
religion as a diver does his bell, to ven- 
ture down into the depths of worldliness 
with safety, and there grope for pearls, 
with just so much of heaven’s air as will 
keep them from suffocating, and no 
more; and some, alas! as at times is the 
case with the diver, are suffocated in the 
experiment. — G. B. Cheever. 

" Let them learn first,” says Paul, to 
show piety at home.” Religion should 
begin in the family. The holiest sanctu- 
ary is home. The family altar is more 
venerable than that of the cathedral. 
The education of the soul for eternity 
should begin and be carried on at the 
fireside. 

If family religion were duly attended 
to and properly discharged, I think the 
preaching of the Word would not be the 
common instrument of conversion. — 
Baxter. 

The moral virtues, without religion, 
are but cold, lifeless, and insipid; it is 
only religion which opens the mind to 
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great conceptions, fills it with the most 
sublime ideas, and warms the soul with ^ 
more than sensual pleasures. — Addison, 

I have lived long enough to know what 
I did not at one time believe-^that no 
society can be upheld in happiness ^d 
honor without the sentiment of religion, 
^Laplace, 

Political and professional fame cannot 
last forever, but a conscience void of 
offence before God and mm is an in- 
heritance for eternity. Keligion, there- 
fore, is a necessary, an indispensable 
element in any great human character. 
There is no living without it. Religion 
is the tie that connects man with his 
Creator, and^ holds him to his throne. 
If that tie is sundered or broken, he 
floats away a worthless atom in the uni- 
verse, its proper attractions all* gone, its 
destiny thwarted, and its whole future 
nothing but darkness, desolation and 
death. A man with no sense of religious 
duty is he whom the Scriptures describes 
in so terse but terrific a manner, as 
“living without hope and without God 
in the world.” Such a man is out of his 
proper being, out of the circle of all his 
duties, out oi the circle of all his happi- 
ness, and away, far, far away from the 
purposes of his creation. — Daniel TFeb- 
ster. 

It was an admirable and true saying 
of Plutarch, “That a city may as well 
be built in the air, as a commonwealth 
or kingdom be either constituted or pre- 
served without the support of religion.” 
— Portevs. 

Independent of its connection with 
human destiny hereafter, I believe the 
fate of a republican government is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the fate of the 
Christian religion, and that a people 
who reject its only faith will find them- 
selves the slaves of their own evil pas- 
sions or of axbitary power. — Lewis Cass. 

The great comprehensive truths, writ- 
ten in letters of living light on every 
age of our history, are these: Human 
appiness has no perfect security but 
freedom; freedom, none but virtue; vir- 
tue, none but knowledge; and neither 
freedom nor virtue has any vigor or 
immortal hope except in the principles ' 
of the Christian faith, and in the sanc- 
tions of the Christian religion.-^mncy. 

We know, and, what is better, we feel 
inwardly, that religion is the basis of 


civil society, and the source of all good 
and of all comfort. — Burke. 

The Christian religion is one that dif- 
fuses among the people a pure, benevo- 
lent, and universal system of^ ethics, 
adapted to eveiy condition of life, and 
recommended as the will and reason of 
the Supreme Deity, and enforced by 
sanctions of eternal punishment. — 
Gibbon. 

True religion is the foundation of 
society, the basis on which all true civil 
government rests, and from which power 
derives its authority, laws their efficacy, 
and both their sanction. If it is once 
shaken by contempt, the whole fabric 
cannot be stable or lasting. — Burke. 

Religion is equally the basis of private 
virtue and public faith; of the happiness 
of the individual and the prosperity of 
the nation. — W. Barrow. 

Of all the dispositions and^ habits 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who^ should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. And let 
us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples. — W ashington. 

If religious books are not widely circu- 
lated among the masses in this country, 
and the people do not become religious, 
I do not know what is to become of us 
as a nation. — Daniel Webster. 

The religion of the gospel has power, 
immense power, over mankind; direct 
and indirect, positive and negative, re- 
straining and aggressive. Civilization, 
law, order, morality, the family, all that 
elevates woman, or blesses society, or 
gives peace to the nations, all these are 
the fruits of Christianity, the full power 
of which, even for this world, could never 
be appreciated till it should be taken 
away. — Tryon Edwards. 

It was religion, which, by teaching 
men their near relation to God, awak- 
ened in them the consciousness of their 
importance as individuals. It was the 
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struggle for religious rights, which 
opened their eyes to all their rights. It 
was resistance to religious usurpation 
which led men to withstand political 
oppression. It was religious discussion 
which roused the minds of all classes 
to free and vigorous thought. It was 
religion which armed the mart3rr and 
patriot in England against ^ arbitrary 
power; which braced the ^irits of our 
fathers against the perils of the ocean 
and wilderness, and sent them to found 
here the freest and most equal state on 
earth. — Charming, 

We live in the midst of blessings till 
we are utterly insensible to their great- 
ness, and of the source from whence 
they flow. We speak of our civilization, 
our arts, our freedom, our laws, and for- 
get entirely how large a share is due to 
Christianity. Blot Christianity out of 
the page of man’s history, and what 
would his laws have been — ^what his 
civilization? Christianity is mixed up 
with our very being and our daily life; 
there is not a familiar object around 
us which does not wear a different aspect 
because the light of Christian love is on 
it— not ’a law which does not owe its 
truth and gentleness to Christianity— 
not a custom which cannot be traced, in 
all its holy healthful parts, to the gospel. 
— Sir A. Park. 

If I could choose what of all things 
would be at the same time the most 
delightful and useful to me, I should 
prefer a Arm religious belief to eveiy* 
other blessing; for this makes life a dis- 
cipline of goodness; creates new hopes 
when all earthly ones vanish; throws 
over the decay of existence the most 
gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even 
in death ; makes even torture and shame 
the ladder of ascent to paradise ; and fax 
above all combinations of earthly hopes, 
calls up the most delightful visions of 
the future, the security of everlastmg 
joys, where the sensualist and the scep- 
tic view only gloom, decay, annihilation, 
and despair.— Sfr H. Davy, 

Should a man happen to err in suppos- 
ing the Christian religion to be true, he 
could not be a loser by the mistake. But 
how irreparable is his loss, and how m- 
expressible his danger, who should err 
in supposing it to be false.— 

It is a great dishonor to religion to 
imagine that it is an enemy to mirth 


and cheerfulness, and a severe exacter 
of pensive looks and solemn faces. — 
Walter Scott. 

It is no good reason for a man’s re- 
ligion that he was born and brought up 
in it; for then a Turk would have as 
much reason to be a Turk as a Chris- 
tian a Christian. — ChilUngworth. 

I have known what the enjoyments 
and advantages of this life are, and what 
the more refined pleasures which learn- 
ing and intellectual power can bestow; 
and with all the experience^ that more 
than threescore years can give, I, now, 
on the eve of my departure, declare to 
you that health is a great blessing, — 
competence, obtained by honorable in- 
dustjy, a great blessing, — and a great 
blessing it is to have kind, faithful, and 
loving friends and relatives; but^ that 
the greatest of all blessings, as it is the 
most ennobling of all privileges, is to be 
indeed a Christian. — Coleridge. ^ 

God to love and serve, with all our 
powers — ^with all our heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength; and as^ our- 
selves, to love our neighbor, this is re- 
ligion; this doth God demand,^ and only 
this can bear the test of conscience here 
— thereafter of the judgment. 

The task and triumph of religion is to 
make men and nations true and just and 
upright in all their dealings, and to bring 
all law as well as all conduct into sub- 
jection and conformity to the law of 
God. — H. J. Van Dyke, ^ 

When religion is made a science there 
is nothing more intricate; when it is 
made a duty, there is nothing more easy. 

If we make religion our business, God 
win make it our blessedness. — H. G. J. 
Adam. 

As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opmion 
of whom you particularly desire, _ I think 
the system of morals and his religion, as 
he left them to us, is the best the world 
ever saw, or is likely to see. — Franklin, 
Religion, cultivated to the absolute 
neglect of science,' would produce a reign 
of superstition, tyranny, and barbarism 
like that which covered Europe in the 
dark ages of the church. Science, culti- 
vated to the utter neglect of religion, 
would produce a reign of infidelity, im- 
piety, and sensuality. The two interests 
united, correct and perfect each other. 
— C. W. Shields. 
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Religion would not have enemies, if it 
were not an enemy to their vices. — Mas-' 
sillon. 

Religion presents few difficulties to the 
humble; many to the proud; insuperable 
ones to the vain. — ffare. 

Religion cannot pass away. The burn- 
ing of a little straw may hide the stars 
of the sky, but the stars are there, and 
will reappear. — Carlyle. 

"When men cease to be faithful to God, 
he who expects to find them so to each 
other will be much disappointed. — Bp. 
Horne. 

It will cost something to be religious: 
it will cost more to be not so. — J. Mason. 

Religion does what philosophy could 
never do.— It shows the equal dealings 
of heaven to the happy and the un- 
happy, and levels all human enjoyments 
to nearly the same standard. — ^It offers 
to both rich and poor the same happiness 
hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after 
it. — Goldsmith. 

The writers against religion, while they 
oppose every system, are wisely careful 
never to set up any of their own. — 
Burke. 

True religion extends alike to the 
intellect and the heart. Litellect is in 
vain if it lead not to emotion, and 
emotion is vain if not enlightened by 
intellect ; and both are vain if not guided 
by truth and leading to duty.—Tryon 
Edwards. ^ 

Place not thy amendment only in in- 
creasmg thy devotion, but in bettering 
thy life. It is the damning hypocrisy of 
this age that it slights all good morality, 
and spends its zeal in matters of cere- 
mony, and a form of godliness without 
the power of it. — Fuller. 

Depend upon it religion is, in its es- 
sence, the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It will alone gentilize, if un- 
mixed with cant; and I know nothing 
else that will, alone. — Coleridge. 

The Christian is the highest style of 
man. — Young. 

Culture of intellect, without religion 
in the heart, is only civilized barbarism 
and disguised animalism.— i/ 

He^ that is a good man is three-quarter^ 
of his way toward the being a good 
Christian, wheresoever he lives, or what- 
soever he is called. — South. 


Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable 
supporters. — volume could not trace 
all their connections with private and 
public felicity . — W ashing t on. 

Measure not men by Sundays, with- 
out regarding what they do all the week 
after. — Fuller. 

A life that will bear the inspection of 
men and of God, is the only certificate 
of true religion. — Johnson. 

The loss of popular respect for re- 
ligion is the. dry rot of social institutions. 
The idea of God as the Creator and 
Father of all mankind is in the moral 
world, what gravitation is in the natural ; 
it holds all together and causes them to 
revolve around a common center. Take 
this away, and men drop apart; there 
is no such thing as collective humanity, 
but only separate molecules, with no 
more cohesion than so many grains of 
sand.~jff. M. Field, w 

Every condition of life has its perils 
and its advantages; and the office of re- 
ligion is, not to change that in which 
Providence has placed us, but to 
strengthen and sanctify our hearts that 
we may resist the temptations, and im- 
prove the opportunities of blessings pre- 
sented to us.— G. W. Betliune. 

The head truly enlightened will pres- 
ently have a wonderful influence in 
purifying the heart; and the heart really 
affected with goodness, will much con- 
duce to the directing of the head. — 
Sprat. 

Religion is the best armor in the 
world, but the worst cloak . — John New- 
ton. 

Let your religion be seen. Lamps do 
not talk, but they do shine. A light- 
house sounds no drum, it beats no gong; 
yet, far over the waters, its friendly 
light is seen by the mariner. — T. L. 
Cuyler. 

If our religion is not true, we are 
bound to change it; if it is true, we 
are bound to propagate it.—Whately.y/' 

By living according to the rules of 
religion a man becomes the wisest, the 
best, and the happiest creature that he 
is capable of being. — Honesty, industry, 
the employing of time well, a constant 
sobriety, an undefiled purity, with con- 
tinual serenity, are the best preserva- 
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tives, too, of life aad health. — Bp. 
Burnet 

No creed is final. Such a creed as 
mine must grow and change as knowl- 
edge grows and changes.— Sir Arthur 
Keith. 

The future of religion is connected 
with the possibility of developing a faith 
in the possibilities of human experience 
and human relationships that will create 
a vital sense of the solidarity of human 
interests and inspire action to make that 
sense a reality .Wo/iw Dewey. 

I conceive the essential task of religion 
to be '^to develop the consciences, the 
ideals, and the aspirations of mankind.” 
— Robert Andrews Millikan. 

^ Spiritual anarchy is not likely to work 
either for the happiness of the individual 
or for the welfare of society. --Irving 
Babbitt 

Very religious people always shock 
slightly religious people by their blas- 
phemous attitude to religion; and it was 
precisely for blasphemy that Jesus was 
crucified.— jR. G. Collingwood. 

It usually takes as many generations 
to make a religious^ convert as to make 
a gentleman. — Austin O’Malley. 

Religion is the first thing and the last 
thing, and until a man has found God 
and been found by God, he begins at no 
beginning, he works to no end. — H. G. 
Wells. ^ 

There need not be in religion, or 
music, or art, or love, or goodness, any- 
thing that is against reason; but never 
while the sun shines will we get great 
religion, or music, or art, or love, or 
goodness, without going beyond reason. 
— Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

From the voiceless lips of the unreply- 
ing dead there comes no word, but in the 
night of death hope sees a star and lis- 
tening love can hear the rustle of a 
wing.— Robert Ingersoll. 

Christianity is a spiritual dynamic 
which has very little to do with the 
mechanism of social life. — Dean Inge. 

Creeds grow so thick along the way 
their boughs hide Ood.—Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. 

Reason is the triumph of the intellect, 
faith of the heart; and whether the one 
or the other shall best illumine the dark 
mysteries of our being, they only are 


to be despaired of who care not to ex- 
plore. — James Schouler. 

What I mean by a religious person is 
one who conceives himseS or herself to 
be the instrument of some purpose in 
the universe which is a high purpose, 
and is the motive power of evolution — 
that is, of a continual ascent in organi- 
zation and power and life, and exten- 
sion of life. — G. B, Shaw, 

All the naturalistic religions are 
founded upon the assumption that nar 
ture — ^which “never did betray the heart 
that loved her” — ^is discoverable and 
ready to serve as an infallible guide. — 
Joseph Wood Krutch, 

If I did not feel . . . and hope that 
some day— perhaps millions of years 
hence — ^the Kingdom of God would 
overspread the whole world . . . then I 
would give my office over this morning 
to anyone who would take it.— Stanley 
Baldwin. 

The submergence of self in the pursuit 
of an ideal, the readiness to spend one- 
self without measure, prodigally, almost 
ecstatically, for something intuitively 
apprehended as great and noble, spend 
oneself knowing not why— some of us 
like to believe that this is what religion 
moms.— Benjamin N. Cardozo. 

Faith was once almost universally 
thought to be acceptance of a definite 
body of intellectual propositions, accept- 
ance being based upon authority — pref- 
erably that of revelation from on high. 
... Of late there has developed an- 
other conception of faith. This is sug- 
gested by the words of an American 
thinker: “Faith is tendency toward ac- 
tion.” According to such a view, faith 
is the matrix of formulated creeds and 
the inspiration of endeavor. , . . Faith 
in its newer sense signifies that experi- 
ence itself is the sole ultimate authority. 
— John Dewey. 

Such as men themselves are, such will 
God appear to them to be; and such as 
God appears to them to be, such will 
they show themselves in their dealings 
with their fellow men. — Dean Inge. 

The religions we count false, may, 
for a time, have had their use; being, 
in their origin, faint, thou^ mis- 
understood echoes of an early divine 
revelation, and also as Emerson says. 
“ affirmations of the conscience, correct- 
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iug the evil customs of their times.”— 
Tryon Edwards. 

The noblest charities, the best fruits 
of learning, the richest discoveries, the 
best institutions of law and justice, 
every greatest thing the world has seen, 
represents, more or less directly, the 
fruitfulness and creativeness of religion. 

— Horace Bushnell. 

It has been said that true religion will 
make a man a more thorough gentle- 
man than all the courts in Europe. And 
it is true that you may see simple labor- 
ing men as thorough gentlemen as any 
duke, simply because they have learned 
to fear God; and, fearing him, to re- 
strain themselves, which is the ^ very 
root and essence of all good breeding. — 

C. Kingsley. 

There is something in religion, when 
rightly apprehended, that is masculine 
and grand- It removes those little de- 
sires which are “the constant hectic of a 
iooV^’^Cecil. 

There is only one religion, though 
there are a hundred versions of it.— G. B. 
Shaw. 

All religions die of one disease, that of 
being found out. — John Morley. 

I would give nothing for that man’s 
religion, whose very dog and cat are 
not the better for it^—’Bowland Hill. 

While men believe in the possibilities 
of children being religious, they are 
largely failing to make them so, because 
they are offering them not a child’s but 
a man’s religion— men’s forms of truth 
and men’s forms of experience.— Phillips 
Brooks. 

Religion is the final centre of repose; 
the goal to which all things tend ; apart 
from which man is a shadow, his very 
existence a riddle, and the stupendous 
scenes of nature which surround him as 
unmeaning as the leaves which the 
sibyl scattered in the wind.— Roberi 
Hall 

^ What I want is, not to possess re- 
ligion, but to have a religion that shall 
possess me.— Charles Kingsley, 

Nothing exposes religion more to the 
reproach of its enemies than the worldli- 
ness and hard-heartedness of its profes- 
sors. — M. Henry. 

No prie^craft can longer make man 
content with misery here in the hope of 1 


compensation hereafter. — G. Stanley 
Hall. 

If we think of religion only as a means 
of escaping what we call the wrath to 
come, we shall not escape it; we are 
under the burden of death, if we care 
only for oumelves. — Froude. 

The only impregnable citadel of virtue 
is religion; for there is no bulwark of 
mere morality, which some temptation 
may not overtop or undermine and de- 
stroy. — Jane Porter. 

Religious contention is the devil’s har- 
vest. — Fontaine. 

No man’s religion ever survives his 
morals.— 

All belief that does not render us more 
happy, more free, ^ more loving, more 
active, more calm, is, I fear, an errone- 
ous and superstitious belief. — Lavater. 

The best perfection of a religious man 
is to do common things in a perfect 
manner. — Bonaventura. 

There are those to whom a sense of 
religion has come in storm and tempest; 
there are those whom it has summoned 
amid scenes of revelry and idle vanity; 
there are those, too, who have heard its 
“still small voice” amid rural leisure 
and placid retirement. But perhaps the 
knowledge which causeth not to err is 
most frequently impressed upon the 
mind during the season of affliction. — 
Walter Scott. 

Religion finds the love of happiness 
and the principles of duty separated in 
us; and its mission — ^its masterpiece is, 
to reunite them. — Vinet. 

Unless we place our religion and our 
treasure in the same thing religion will 
always be sacrificed. — Epictetus. 

I would rather think of my religion as 
a gamble than to think of it as an in- 
surance premium. — S. S. Wise. 

Religion is not a dogma, not an emo- 
tion, but a service. — Our redemption is 
not of the head alone, nor of the heart 
alone, but pre-eminently of the life, as 
the only infallible criterion of what we 
really are. — Not belief, not emotion, but 
obedience is the test. — ^Mere belief 
would make religion a mere theology. — 
Mere emotion would make it a mere 
excitement. — While the true divine of 
it is a life, begotten of grace in the 
depths of the human soul, subduing to 
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Christ all the powers of the heart and 
life, and incarnating itself in patient, 
steady, sturdy service-doing the will 
of God.— -JS. jD. Hitchcock. 

The word of God proves the truth of 
religion ; the corruption of man, its 
necessity; government, its advantages.— 
Stanislaus. 

If men are so wicked with religion, 
what would they be without it I— l^’ranfc- 
lin. 

Formal religion was organized for 
slaves : it offered them consolation which 
earth did not provide. — E. Hubbard. 

It is, I think, an error to believe that 
there is any ne^ of religion to make life 
seem worth living.— tS. Lewis. 

Th^} religion that makes the purest 
and happiest homes will always be the 
best for any country.— If Christianity 
does that, it is the best of all religions. 

Anything that makes religion a second 
object makes it no object.— He who 
offers to God a second place offers him 
no place.— Ruskm. 

See how powerful religion is: it com- 
mands the heart, it commands the vitals. 
Morality comes with a pruning-knife, 
and cuts off all sproutings, all wild lux- 
uriances; but religion lays the axe to 
the root of the &ee. Morality; looks 
that the skin of the apple be fair; but 
religion searcheth to the very core. — 
Culverwell. 

The race of men, while sheep in credu- 
lity, are wolves for conformity.— Car? 
Van Doren. 

Many people think they have religion 
when they are troubled with dy^epsia. — 
jB, G. Ingersoll. 

When I was young, I was sure of 
many things; now there are only two 
things of which I am sure: one is, that 
I am a miserable sinner; and the other, 
that Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour. 
— He is well taught who learns these 
two lessons . — John Newton. 

Religion is as necessary to reason as 
reason is to religion. The one cannot 
exist without the other. A reasoning 
being would lose his reason, in attempt- 
ing to account for the great phenomena 
of nature, had he not a Supreme Being 
to refer to; and well has it been said, 
that if there had been no God, man- 


kind would have been obliged to im- 
agine one. — Washington. 

If we subject everything to reason, 
our religion will have nothing mysteri- 
ous or supernatural; if we violate the 
principles of reason, our religion will be 
absurd and ridiculous.— Pasca?. 

Over all the movements of life re- 
ligion scatters her favors, but reserves 
the choicest, her divine blessing, for the 
last hour.— Logan. 

Nothing can be hostile to religion 
which is agreeable to justice, — G/ad- 
stone. 

What we need in religion, is not new 
light, but new sight ; not new paths, but 
new strength to walk in the old ones; 
not new duties, but new strength from 
on high to fulfill those that are plain 
before us . — Tryon Edwards. 

1 extend the circle of religion very 
widely. — ^Many men fear and love God, 
and have a sincere desire to serve him, 
whose views of religious truth are very 
imperfect, and in some points utterly 
false.— But may not many such persons 
have a state of heart acceptable before 
God?— 

Religion, if it be true, is central truth; 
and all knowledge which is not gathered 
round it, and quickened and illuminated 
by it, is hardly worthy the name.— 
€ banning. 

All the principles which religion 
teaches, and all the habits which it 
forms, are favorable to strength of mind. 
It will be found that whatever purifies, 
also fortifies the heart. — Blair. 

True religion teaches us to reverence 
what is under us, to recognize humility, 
poverty, wretchedness, suffering, and 
death, as things divine.— Goe?/te. 

The flower of youth never appears 
more beautiful than when it bends to- 
ward the sun of righteousness.— Af. 
Henry. 

Religion— a daughter of Hope and 
Fear, explaining to Ignorance the nature 
of the Unknowable.— Impiety— your ir- 
reverence toward my deity.— Ambrose 
Bierce. 

God is for men and religion for women. 
— Joseph Conrad. 

There are but two religions,— Chris- 
tianity and paganism, the worship of 
God and idolatry. A third between 
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these is not possible. Where idolatry 
ends, there Christianity begins;^ and 
where idolatiy begins, there Christianity 
ends.— Jccobi. 

Many would like religion as a sort of 
lightning rod to their houses, to ward 
off, by and by, the bolts of divine wrath* 
— Tf . Beecher,' 

The external* part of religion is doubt- 
less of little value in comparison with 
the internal; and so is the cask in com- 
parison with the wine contained in it; 
but if the cask be staved in, the wine 
must peri^.*— Bp. Home. 

Where true reli^on has prevented one 
crime, false religions have afforded a 
pretext for a thousand.— Cofton. 

Religion is the fear and love of God; 
its demonstration is good works; and 
faith is the root of both, for without 
faith we cannot please God; nor can we 
fear and love what we do not believe. — 
Penn, 

I have taken much pains to know 
everything that is esteemed worth 
knowing amongst men; but with all my 
reading, nothing now remains to com- 
fort me at the dose of this life but this 
passage of St. Paul: “It is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.” To this I cleave, and 
herein do I find rest.— Belden. v- ' 

Religion is the answer to that cry of 
reason which nothing can silence; that 
aspiration of the soul which no created 
thing can meet; of that want of the 
heart which all creation cannot supply. 
— J, T. Hecker, 

A religion that never suffices to govern 
a man, will never suffice to save him. — 
That which does not distinguish him 
iipm ^ a sinful world, will never dis- 
tinguish him from a perishing world. — 
John Howe, 

Know that without star or angel for 
their ^de, they who worship God shall 
find him. — ^Humble love, and not proud 
reason keeps the door of heaven.— Love 
finds admission where proud science 
fftils.— 

I have now di^osed of all my prop- 
erty^ to family.— There is one thing 

more I wish J could give them, and that 
is Christian religion.— If they had 
and I had not given them one 
ahiiling, they would have been rich, and 


if they had not that, and I had given 
them all the world, they would be poor. 
^Patrick Henry. 

The body of all true religion consists 
in obedience to the will of God, in a 
confidence in his declaration, and an 
imitation of his perfections. — Burke, 

It is only religion, the great bond of 
love and duty to God, that makes any 
existence valuable or even tolerable. — 
Horace BushneU, 

The heathen mythology not only was 
not true, but was not even supported as 
true; it not only deserved no faith, but 
it demanded none. — ^The very pretension 
to truth, the very demand of faith, were 
characteristic distinctions of Christianity. 
— Whaiely. 

You have no security for a man who 
has no religious principle. — Cobden. 

Religion's home is in the conscience.— 
It's watchword is the word “ought,” 
—It's highest joy is in doing God’s 
will.— T. L. Cuyler. 

The religion of some people is con- 
strained, like the cold bath when used, 
not for pleasure, but from necessity for 
health, into which one goes with reluc- 
tance, and is glad when able to ^et out. 
— ^But religion to the true believer is/ 
like water to a fish; it is his element;' 
he lives in it, and could not live out of 
it.— John Newton. 

Religion consists not so much in joy- 
ous feelings as in constant devotedness 
to God, and laying ourselves out for the 
good of oiheTB.— Stewart, 

Inward religion, without the outward 
show of it, is like a tree without fruit, 
useless; and the outward show of re- 
ligion, without inward sincerity, is like 
a tree without heart, lifeless.— 

There never was law, or sect, or opin- 
ion did so magnify goodness a^the 
Christian religion doth.— Bocon. 

None but^ God can satisfy the long- 
ings of the immortal soul; as the heart 
was made for him, he only can fill it.— 
Trench. 

My principles in respect of religious 
interest are two,— one is, that the Church 
shall not meddle with politics, and the 
government shall not meddle with re- 
ligion. — Kossuth. 

If your whole life is guided by religion, 
the hearts of others may be touched by 
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this mute language, and may open to 
the reception of that spirit which dwells 
in you. — Schleiermacher, 

Recollection is the life of religion. 
The Christian wants to know no new 
thing, but to have his heart elevated 
more above the world by secluding him- 
self from it as much as his duties will 
allow, that religion may effect its great 
end by bringing its sublime hopes and 
prospects into more steady action on 
the mind. — CedL 

An every-day religion— one that loves 
the duties of our common walk; one 
that makes an honest man ; one that ac- 
complishes an intellectual and moral 
growth in the subject; one that works 
in all weather, and improves all oppor- 
tunities, will best and most healthily 
promote the growth of a church and 
the power of the Gospel.— ^Torace Bmh-- 
nell. 

REMEMBRANCE.— (See "Mem- 

ORY.”) 

Remembrance is the only paradise out 
of which we cannot be driven away. — 
Richter, 

Remembered joys are never past; at 
once the fountain, stream, and sea, they 
were, they are, they yet shall be.— 
j. Montgomery. 

Sorrows remembered sweeten present 
joy.— PoWo/b. 

The world does not require so much 
to be informed as reminded. — Hannah 
More, 

Praising what is lost makes the re- 
membrance dear.— S/iflt/cespeare. 

Of joys departed, not to return, how 
painful the remembrance. — Robert Blair, 

The sweet remembrance of^ the just 
shall flourish when he sleeps in. dust.— 
Tate and Brady. 

' The greatest comfort of my old age, 
and that which gives me the highest 
satisfaction, is the pleasing remembrance 
of the many benefits and friendly offices 
I have done to others, — Cato. 

Pleasure is the flower that fades; re- 
membrance is the lasting perfume. — 
Bouffl.ers. 

Remembrances last longer than pres- 
ent realities; I have preserved blossoms 
for many years, but never fniits. — 
Richter. 


Every one can remember that which 
has interested himself.— Ptoiws. 

I cannot but remember such things 
were, that were most precious to me. — 
Shakespeare. 

REMORSE.— (See “Guilt.”) 

Remorse is the echo of a lost virtue.— 
Bulwer. 

Remorse is virtue’s root; its fair in- 
crease are fruits of innocence and blessed- 
ness. — Bryant. 

There is no future pang can deal that 
justice on the self-condemned, he deals 
on his own soul.— Byrow. 

Remorse is a man’s dread prerogative, 
and is the natural accompaniment of 
his constitution as a knowing, voluntary 
agent, left in trust with his own wel- 
fare and that of others. Remorse, if we 
exclude the notion of responsibihty, is 
an enigma in human nature never to be 
explained.— /saac Taylor, 

Conscious remorse and anguish must 
be felt, to curb desire, to break the stub- 
born will, and work a second nature in 
the soul, ere virtue can regain the place 
she lost.— Potoe. 

The fruition of what is unlawful must 
be followed by remorse. The core sticks 
in the throat after the apple is eaten, 
and the sated appetite loathes the in- 
terdicted pleasure for which innocence 
was bartered. — Jane Porter, 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 
look on it again I dare not. — Shake’~ 
spear e. 

Think not that guilt requires the 
burning torches of the furies to agitate 
and torment it. — ^Frauds, crimes, re- 
membrances of the past and terrors of 
the future, these are the domestic furies 
that are ever present to the minds of 
the impious.— 

Remorse not only turns God against 
us, but turns us against ourselves, and 
makes the soul like the scorpion in the 
Are, which stings itself to death. — 
Thomas. 

Remorse is the consciousness of doing 
wrong with no sense of love; penitence 
the same consciousness with the feeling 
of sorrow and tenderness added. — F. W. 
Robertson. 

To be left alone, and face to face with 
my own crime, had been just retribu- 
tion. — Longfellow. 
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This is the bitterest of aU, to wear the 
yoke of our own wrong-doing. — G, Eliot, 

There is no man that is to ^ himself 
knowingly guilty and that carries guilt 
about Mm, but receives a sting into his 
soul. — Tillotson, 

Not sharp revenge, nor hell itself can 
jSnd a fiercer torment than a guilty 
mindr-^Dryden, 

It is not just when a villainous act 
has been committed that it torments us; 
it is when we think of it afterward, for 
the remembrance of it lasts forever. — 
Rousseau, 

Remorse is beholding heaven and 
feeling hell.— ilfoore, 

REPARTEE.— The impromptu reply 
is the touchstone of the man of wit. — 
Moliere. 

Repartee is perfect, when it effects its 
purpose with a double edge. Repartee 
is tile highest order of wit, as it be- 
speaks the coolest yet quickest exercise 
of genius at a moment when the passions 
are roused.— C7oZ^01^. 

I think I never knew an instance of 
great quickness of parts being joined 
with great solidity. The most rapid 
rivers are seldom or never deep.— 
stone, 

REPENTANCE. — Of all acts of man 
repentance is the most divine. — ^The 
greatest of all faults is to be conscious 
of rLone,~-Carlyle. 

True repentance consists in the heart 
being broken for sin and broken from 
sin. Some often repent, yet never re- 
form; they resemble a man travelling in 
a dangerous path, who frequently starts 
and stops, but never turns back. — 
Thornton, / 

To do so no more is the truest re- 
pentance.— Luther. 

Mere sorrow, which weeps and sits 
still, is not repentance. — ^Repentance is 
sorrow converted into action; into a 
movement toward a new and better life. 
— M, R, Vincent, ^ 

True repentance is to cease from sin- 
ning. — Ambrose, 

Repentance is not only grief on ac- 
count of this or that particular act; 
it is a deep-seated sorrow on account 
of the discrepancy between the outward 
acts of the will and that ideal which is 
V^sented to the consciefnce in the new 


Adam— the typical— the Christian man. 
— Martensen. 

There are two kinds of repentance: 
one is that of Judas, the other that of 
Peter; the one is ice broken, the othei 
ice melted. Repentance unto life will 
be repentance in the life. — Wm, Nevins, 

The best part of repentance is little 
sinning . — Arabian Proverb, 

Right actions for the future are the 
best apologies for wrong ones in the past 
— ^the best evidence of regret for them 
that we can offer, or the world receive. 
— Tryon Edwards, 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence, in 
whose benign, redeeming flow, is felt the 
first, the only sense of guiltless joy that 
guilt can know. — Moore, 

Repentance is a hearty sorrow for our 
past misdeeds, and a sincere resolution 
and endeavor, to the utmost of our 
power, to conform all our actions to the 
law of God. It does not consist in one 
single act of sorrow, but in doing works 
meet for repentance; in a sincere obedi- 
ence to the law of Christ for the re- 
mainder of our lives.— LocJke. 

Repentance, without amendment, is 
like continually pumping without mend- 
ing the leak. — Dilwyn, 

He that waits for repentance, waits 
for that which cannot be had as long as 
it is waited for. It is absurd for a man 
to wait for that which' he himself has 
to do. — Wm, Nevins, 

God hath promised pardon to him 
that repenteth, but he hath not promised 
repentance to him that sinneth.— An- 
selm. 

There is a greater depravity in not re- 
penting of sin when it has been com- 
mitted, than in committing it at first. 
To deny, as Peter did, is bad; but not to 
weep bitterly, as he did, when we have 
denied, is 'worse,— Payson. ^ 

True repentance hates the sin, and not 
merely the penalty; and it hates the sin 
most of all because it has discovered 
and felt God’s love.— TF. M, Taylori 

It is one thing to mourn for sin be- 
cause it exposes us to hell, and another 
to mourn for it because it is an infinite 
evil; one thing to mourn for it because 
it is injurious to ourselves, and another 
to mourn for it because it is wrong and 
offensive to God. — ^It is one thing to be 
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terrified; another, to be humbled.—C?. 
Spring. 

Repentance may begin instantly, but 
reformation often requir^ a sphere of 
years. — H. W. Beecher. 

Repentance, to be of any avail, must 
work a change of heart and conduct. — 
T. L. Cuyler. 

The slightest sorrow for sin is suffi- 
cient if it produce amendment, and the 
greatest insufficient if it do not. — Colton. 

Repentance hath a purifying p)Ower, 
and every tear is of a cleansing virtue; 
but these penitential clouds must be still 
kept reopping ; one shower will not 
suffice; for repentance is not one single 
action, but a course,— South. 

Late repentance is seldom true, but 
true repentance is never too late.— R. 
Venning. ^ 

A true repentance shuns the evil itself, 
more than the external .suffering or the 
^ame.—Shctkespeare. 

The golden key that opens the palace 
of eternity.— Milton. 

Repentance is the heart's sorrow, and 
a clear life ensuing. — Shakespeare. 

Our greatest glory consists not in 
never falling, but in rising every time 
we may fall. — Goldsmith. ^ 

True repentance has a double aspect; 
it looks upon things past with a weep- 
ing eye, and upon the future with a 
watchful eye.—South. ^ 

The vain regret that steals above the 
wreck of squandered hours.— 

All of us who are worth anything 
spend our manhood in unlearning the 
follies, or expiating the mistakes of our 
youth. — Shelley. 

Before God can deliver us we must 
undeceive ourselves. — Augustine, k/ 

If you would be good, fii*st believe you 
are bad. — Epictetus, 

What is past is past.— There is a future 
left to aU men who have the virtue to 
repent, and the energy to atone. — Bui* 
wer. 

You cannot repent too soon, because 
you do not know soon it may be 
too late. — Fuller. ^ 

Place not thine amendment only in 
increasing thy devotion, but in better- 
ing thy Hie.— Fuller. 

As it never too soon to be good, so 


it is never too late to amend; I will, 
therefore, neither neglect the time pres- 
ent, nor despair of the time past. If 
I had been sooner good, I might per- 
haps have been better; if I am longer 
bad, I shall, I am sure, be worse.— 
Arthur Warwick. 

It is never too late with us, so long 
as we are aware of our faults and bear 
them impatiently.— Jacobi. 

He who seeks repentance for the past, 
should woo the angel virtue for the fu- 
ture. — Bulwer. 

When the soul has laid down its faults 
at the feet of God, it feels as though it 
had wings.— R. Guerin. 

Repentance is the relinquishment of 
any practice from the conviction that it 
has offended God.— Sorrow, fear, and 
anxiety are properly not parts, but ad- 
juncts of repentance, yet they are too 
closely connected with it to be^sepa*- 
TQ.ted.— Addison. 

It is the greatest and dearest bless- 
ing that ever God gave to men, thai 
they may repent; and therefore to deny 
or to delay it is to refuse health when 
brought by the skill of the physician — 
to refuse liberty offered to up by our 
gracious Lord. — Bp. Taylor. ^ 

It is a common error, and the greater 
and more mischievous for being so com- 
mon, to believe that repentance best be- 
comes and most concerns dying men. 
Indeed, what is necessary every hour 
of our life is necessary in the hour of 
death too, and as long as one lives he 
will have need of repentance, and there- 
fore it is necessary in the hour of death 
too; but he who hath constantly exer- 
cised himself in it in his health and 
vigor, will do it with less pain in his 
sickness and weakness ; and he who hath 
practised it all his life, will do it with 
more ease and less perplexity in the hour 
of his death. — Johnson. 

Whatever stress some may lay upon 
it, a death-bed repentance is but a weak 
and slender^lank to trust our all upon, 
—Sterne. ^ 

Death-bed repentance is burning the 
candle of life in the service of the devil, 
then blowing the snuff ia the face of 
heaven. — Lorenzo Dow. ^ 

There is one case of death-bed repent- 
ance recorded, that of the penitent thief, 
that none should despair; and only one 
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that none should presume. — Augustine a 

Great is the difference betwixt a man’s 
being frightened at, and humbled for his 
shxs.—Fuller.y^ 

Sorrow for having done amiss is fruit- 
less if it issue not in doing so no more. 
— Bp. Home. 

REPOSE.— (See « Rest.”) 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. 
— Shakespeare. 

If we find not repose in ourselves, it is 
in vain to seek it elsewhere. — From the 
French. 

Repose is a^eeable to the human 
mind; and decision is repose. A man 
has made up his opinions; he does not 
choose to be disturbed; and he b much 
more thankful^ to the man who con- 
firms him in his eiTors, and leaves him 
alone, than he is to the man who re- 
futes him, or who instructs him at the 
expense of his tranquillity.— 

Smith. 

These should be hours for necessities, 
not for delights ; times to repair our na- 
ture with comforting repose, and not 
lor us to vra.ste.’— Shakespeare. 

There is no mortal truly wise and 
restless at once; wisdom is the repose of 
minds. — Lavater. 

Repose and cheerfulness are the badge 
of the gentleman — repose in energy. The 
Greek battle pieces are calm ; the heroes, 
in whatever violent actions engaged, re- 
tain a serene aspect. — Emerson. 

Have you known how to compose 
your manners? You have done a great 
deal more than he who has composed 
books. Have you known how to take 
repose? You have done more than he 
who has taken cities and empires. — 
Montaigne. 

Repose without stagnation is the state 
most favorable to happiness. “ The 
great felicity of life,” says Seneca, is to 
be without perturbations.” — Bovee. 

REPROOF. — ^Reproof should not ex- 
haust its powers upon petty failings; 
let it watch diligently against the in- 
cursions of vice, and leave foppery and 
futility to die of themselves. 

Rebuke not in anger, or with sever- 
ity; hard words are like hailstones in 
summer, beating down and destroying 
what they would nourish were they 
melted into drops. 


^ Reprove not, in their wrath, excited 
men; good counsel comes all out of sea- 
son then; but when their fury is ap- 
peased and past, they will perceive their 
faults, and mend at last. When he is 
cool and calm, then utter it. -^Randolph, 

Confront improper conduct, not by 
retaliation, but by example.—/. Foster. 

When the most insignificant person 
tells us we are in error, we should listen, 
and examine ourselves, and see if it is 
so. To believe it possible we may be 
in error, is the first step toward getting 
out of it. 

He who, when called upon to speak a 
disagreeable truth, tells it boldly and 
has done, is both bolder and milder than 
he who nibbles in a low voice, and never 
ceases nibbling.— Lauaier. 

Before thou reprehend another, take 
heed thou art not culpable in what thou 
goest about to reprehend. He that 
cleanses a blot with blotted fingers 
makes a greater blur. — Quarles. 

I never was fit to say a word to a 
sinner, except when I had a broken 
heart myself; when I was subdued and 
melted into penitence, and felt as 
though I had just received pardon for 
my own soul, and when my heart was 
full of tenderness and pity. — Payson. 

Reproof is a medicine like mercury or 
opium; if it be improperly administered, 
it will do harm instead of good. — Horace 
Mann. 

Ill deeds are doubled with an evil 
word; the sting of a reproach is the 
truth of it. — Shakespeare. 

Whenever anything is spoken against 
you that is not true, do not pass by or 
despise it because it is false; but forth- 
with examine yourself, and consider 
what you have said or done that may 
administer a just occasion of reproof. — 
Plutarch. 

No^ reproach is like that we clothe in 
a smile, and present with a bow. — Bui- 
wer. 

Reprove thy friend privately; com- 
mend him publicly. — Solon. 

Aversion from reproof is not wise. It 
is a mark“of a little mind. A great man 
can afford to lose; a little, insignificant 
fellow is afraid of being snuffed out. — 
Cedi. 
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Few love to hear the sins they love 
to SLCt.— Shakespeare, 

The silent upbraiding of the eye is the 
very poetry of reproach; it speaks at 
once to the imagination.— Balfour. 

Better a little chiding than a great 
deal of heartbreak.— S/iafcespeare. 

He had such a gentle method of re- 
proving their faults that they were not 
so much afraid as ashamed to repeat 
themr—Atterbury, 

Chide him for faults, and do it 
reverently when you perceive his blood 
inclined to mirth. — Shakespeare. 

The reproof of a good man resembles 
fuller's earth; it not only removes the 
spots from our character, but it rubs 
off when it is dry.— Williamson. 

I will chide no breather in the world 
but myself, against whom I know most 
fmlts.—Shakespeare. 

Many men are angry with them that 
tell them of their faults, when they 
should be angry only with the faults 
that are told iSiem.— Venning. 

The most difficult province in friend- 
ship is the letting a man see his faults 
and errors, which should if possible be 
so contrived that he may see our advice 
is given him, not so much to please 
ourselves as for his own advantage. — 
The reproofs, therefore, of a friend 
should always be strictly just, and not 
too frequent. — Budgell. 

REPXTBLIC.— At twenty, every one is 
republican. — Lamartine. 

Though I admire republican principles 
in theory, yet I am afraid the practice 
may be too perfect for human nature. 
We tried a republic last century and it 
failed. Let our enemies try next. I 
hate political experiments. — Walpole. 

Republics come to an end by luxuri- 
ous habits; monarchies by poverty. — 
Montesquieu. 

It is the weakness and danger of re- 
publics, that the vices as well as^ virtues 
of the people are represented in their 
legislation. — Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 

Republicanism is not the phantom of 
a deluded imagination. — On the con- 
trary, under no form of^ govemnient are 
laws better supported, liberty and prop- 
erty better secured, or happiness more 
effectually dispensed to mankind. — 
Washington, 


Equal and exact justice to all; peace, 
commerce and honest friendship with all 
nations, and entangling alliances with 
none; the support of State governments 
in all their rights, as the most competent 
administration of our domestic concerns, 
are the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies. — Jejferson. 

REPUTATION.-(See "Name.”) 

Reputation is what men and women 
think of us; character is what God and 
angels know of us.— Paine. 

Regard your good name as the richest 
jewel you can possibly be possessed of 
—for credit is like fire; when once you 
have kindled it you may easily preserve 
it, but if you once extinguish it, you will 
find it an arduous task to rekindle it 
again. 

The way to gain a good reputation, is, 
to endeavor to be what you desire to 
appear. — Socrates. 

A proper self-regard becomes improper 
as soon as we begin to value reputation 
more than real character.— Mornmp Star. 

The two most precious things this 
side the grave are our reputation and 
our life. But it is to be lamented that 
the most contemptible whisper may de- 
prive us of the one, and the weakest 
weapon of the other. A wise man, there- 
fore, will be more anxious to deserve a 
fair name than to possess it, and this 
will teach him so to live, as not to be 
afraid to die. — Colton. 

See that your character is right, and 
in the long run your reputation will be 
right. 

The purest treasure mortal times af- 
ford is spotless reputation; that away, 
men are but gilded loam or painted 
day.— Shakespeare . 

A fair reputation is a plant delicate 
in its nature, and by no means rapid in 
its growth. — ^It will not shoot up in a 
night, like the gourd of the prophet, but 
like that gourd, it may perish in a night. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 

Reputation, reputation, reputation! 
Oh, I have lost my reputation! I have 
lost the immortal part of myself; and 
what remains is bestial. — Shakespeare. 

The reputation of a man is like his 
shadow, gigantic when it precedes him, 
and pigmy in its proportions when it 
follows . — Ta Ileyrand. 

Whatever ignominy or disgrace we 
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have incurred, it is almost always in our 
power to re-establish our reputation. — 
Bochejoucauld. 

A reputation for good judgment, fair 
dealing, truth, and rectitude, is itself a 
fortune.— W. Beecher. 

Good will, like a good name, is got 
by many actions, and lost by one.- 7 - 
Jeffrey. 

One may be better than Ms reputa- 
tion, but never better than his principles, 
•—Latem. 

Reputation is but the synonym of 
popularity; dependent on suffrage, to be 
increased or diminished at the will of 
the voters. — Waskington Allston. 

The blaze i leputation cannot be 
blown out, but it often dies in the socket. 
— Johnson, 

Who swerves from innocence, who 
makes divorce of that serene companion, 
a good name, recovers not his loss; but 
walks with shame, with doubt, with fear, 
and haply with remorse.— TTordsuJort/i. 

My name and memory I leave to 
men^s charitable speeches, to foreign na- 
tions, and to the next age. — Bacon, 

In all the affairs of this world, so 
much reputation is, in reality, so much 
power. — Tillotson, 

We should be careful to deserve a 
good reputation by doing well; and 
when that care is once taken, not to be 
over-anxious about the success.— Roches- 
ter. 

There are two modes of establishing 
our reputation: to be praised by honest 
men, and to be abused by rogues. — ^It is 
best, however, to secure the former, be- 
cause it will invariably be accompanied 
by the latter.— CoZtoTi. 

Reputation is sometimes as wide as 
the horizon, when character is but the 
point of a needle. — Character is what 
one really is; reputation what others 
beheve him to be.— jff. W, Beecher, 

Nothing is so uncertain as general 
reputation. — A man injures me from 
humor, passion, or interest; hates me 
because he has injured me; and speaks 
ill of me because he hates me. — Home, 

He that tears away a man's good name 
tears h^ flesh from his bones, and by 
letting him live giv^ him only a cruel 
opportunity of feeling his misery, of 


burying his better part and surviving 
himself. — South, 

Some men's reputation seems like 
seed-wheat, which thrives best when 
brought from a distance,— Whately. 

A man’s reputation is not in his own 
keeping, but lies at the mercy of the 
profligacy of others.— Calumny requires 
no proof. — HazUtt, 

Reputation is an idle and most false 
imposition, oft got without merit, and 
lost without deserving.— 

No man was ever written out of repu-^ 
tation but by himself. — Monk, 

Associate with men of good quality, 
if you esteem your own reputation; it 
is ^tter to be alone ^han in bad com- 
pany. — W ashington. 

A reputation once may possibly 
be repaired, but the world will always 
keep their eyes on the spot where the 
crack was. 

Garments that have once one rent in 
them are subject to be tom on every 
nail, and glasses that are once cracked 
are soon broken.— Such is man's good 
name when once tainted with just re- 
proach.— Bp. Hall. 

There are few persons of greater 
worth than their reputation; but how 
many are there whose worth is far short 
of their reputation! — Stanislam, 

Reputation is rarely proportioned to 
virtue.— W e have seen a thousand people 
esteemed, either for the merit they had 
not yet attained or for what they no 
longer possessed.— Bvrewond. 

When a man has once forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he is set fast; 
nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood. — Tillotson. 

A good name is properly that reputar 
tion of virtue which every man may 
challenge as his right and due in the 
opinion of others, till he has made for- 
feit of it by the viciousness of his ac- 
tions.— jSoui/i. 

An honest reputation is within the 
reach of all ; they obtain it by social vir- 
tues and doing their duty,— This kind of 
reputation, though neither brilliant nor 
startling, is often the most conducive to 
happiness. — Duclos. 

01 reputation, dearer far than life, 
thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of 
smelL whose cordial drops once spilt by 
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some rash hand, not all thy owner^s 
care, nor the repenting toil of the rude 
spiller, ever can collect to its first purity 
and native sweetness. — Sir W. Raleigh. 

RESENTMENT. — ^Resentment is a 
union of sorrow with malignity; a com- 
bination of a passion which all endeavor 
to avoid with a passion which all con- 
cur to detest. — Johnson. 

Resentment is, in eveiy stage of the 
passion, painful, but it is not disagree- 
able, unless in excess. — Home. 

There is a spirit of resistance im- 
planted by the Deity in the breast of 
man, proportioned to the size of the 
wrongs he is destined to endure. — C. J. 
Fox. 

Resentment seems to have been given 
us by nature for defence, and for defence 
only; it is the safeguard of justice, and 
the security of innocence. — Adam Smith. 

RESERVE. — reserved man is in 
continual conflict with the social part 
of his nature, and even grudges himself 
the laugh into which he is sometimes 
betrayed.— ;S/iensione. 

Persons extremely reserved are like 
old enamelled watches, which had 
painted covers that hindered your see- 
ing what o^clook it was. — Walpole. 

Some reserve is a debt to prudence, as 
freedom and simplicity of conversation 
is a debt to good nature.— iS/iensioTie, 

Reserve may be pride fortified in ice; 
dignity is worth reposing on truth. — 
W. E. Alger. 

Reserve is no more essentially con- 
nected with understanding, than a church 
organ with devotion, or wine with good 
nature. — Shenstone. 

There is nothing more allied to the 
barbarous and savage character than 
sullenness, concealment, and reserve. — 
Park Godwin. 

Reserve is the truest expression of re- 
spect toward those who are its objects. 
— De Quinccy. 

There would not be any absolute 
necessity for reserve if the world were 
honest ; yet even then it would prove 
expedient. For, in order to attain any 
degree of deference, it seems necessary 
that people should imagine you have 
more accomplishments than you dis- 
cover. — Shenstone. 

RESIGNATION.— Resignation is put- 


ting God between ourselves and our 
troubles. — Mad. Swetchine. 

^ Resignation is the courage of Chris- 
tian sorrow. — Vinet. 

" My w;ill, not thine, be done,” turned 
paradise into a desert. ^‘Thy will, not 
mine, be done,” turned the desert into 
a paradise, and made Gethsemane the 
gate of heaven. — Pressense. 

Let^ God do with me what He will, 
anything He will; and, whatever it be, 
it will be either heaven itself, or some 
beginning of it. — Mountjord. 

O Lord, I do most cheerfully commit 
all unto Thee.— FeneZow. 

Trust in God, as Moses did, let the 
way be ever so dark; and it shall come 
to pass that your life at last shall sur- 
pass even your longing. ^ Not, it may be, 
in the line of that longing, that shall be 
as it pleaseth God; but the glory is as 
sure as the grace, and the most ancient 
heavens are not more sure than that.— 
Robert Collyer. 

Vulgar minds refuse to crouch be- 
neath their load; the brave bear theirs 
without repining. — Thomson. 

All the precepts of Christianity agree 
to teach and command us to moderate 
our passions, to temper our affections 
toward all things below; to be thankful 
for the possession, and patient under the 
loss whenever he that gave shall see fit 
to take away . — Sir W. Temple. 

How calmly do those glide through 
aU, even the roughest events, who can 
but make a right estimate of the hap- 
piness as well as the virtue of a gov- 
ernable will, resigned to the will of God. 
— ^It was a philosophical maxim, that a 
wise moral man could not be injured, 
or miserable. But it is much more true 
of him who has that divine wisdom of 
Christian resignation, which twines and 
enwraps all his choices with God’s; and 
is neither at the pains nor the hazards 
of his own election, but is secure, unless 
omniscience can be deceived and omnip- 
otence defeated, that he shall have 
what is really best for him. — Palmer. 

Remember you are but an actor in a 
drama of such sort as the author 
chooses. — ^If it be his pleasure that you 
should act a poor man, see that you 
act it wellj or a cripple, or a ruler, or 
a private citizen. For this is your busi- 
ness, to act well the given part; but to 
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choose it belongs to another. — Epictetus, 

It is a higher exhibition of Christian 
to be able to bear trouble 
than to get lid of it. — H. W. Beecher, 

We cannot conquer fate and neces- 
sity, yet we can yield to them in 'such 
a manner as to be greater than if we 
could.— Landor. 

It were no virtue to bear calamities 
if we do not feel them. — Mad. Necker, 

No cloud can overshadow a true 
Christian but his faith will discern a 
rainbow upon it.— Rp. Home. 

It is not where we have gathered up 
our brighter hopes, that the dawn of 
happiness breaks. It is not where we 
have glanced our eye with affright, that 
we find the deadliest gloom. What 
should this teach us? To bow to the 
great and only source of light, and live 
humbly and with confiding resignation. 
—Goethe. 

Submission to God is the only balm 
that can heal the wounds he gives.— 
Emmons. 

Thy way, not mine, 0 Lord, however 
dark it be; lead me by thine own hand; 
choose out the path for me.— if. Bonar. 

All we nave is the Almighty^s, and 
shall not God have his own when he 
calls for it? — Pen7i. 

There is but one way to tranquillity 
of mind and happiness, and that is to 
account no external things thine own, 
but to commit all to God. — Epictetus. 

Every man has his chain and clog, 
only it is looser and_ lighter to one than 
to another; and he is more at ease who 
takes it up and carries it than he who 
drags itSeneca. 

Whatever my doom, it cannot be un- 
happy, for God has given me the boon 
of resignation. — Wilson. 

Demand not that events should hap- 
pen as you wish, but wish them to 
happen as they do, and you will go on 
well. — Epictetus. 

RESOLUTION.— (See "^Purpose,’’ 
“Perseverance” and “Opposition.”) 

He who is firm and resolute in will 
moulds the world to himself. — Goethe. 

Good resolutions are a pleasant crop 
to sow.— The seed springs up so readily, 
and the blossoms open so soon with such 
a brave show, especially at first. But 


when the time of flowers has passed, 
what as to the fruit? — L. Malet. 

The block of granite which is an ob- 
stacle in the pathway of the weak, be- 
comes a stepping-stone in the pathway 
of the strong. — Carlyle. 

To think we are able is almost to be 
so; to determine upon attainment is 
frequently attainment itself ; earnest 
resolution has often seemed to have 
about it almost a savor of omnipotence. 
— S. Smiles. 

The nerve which never relaxes — ^the 
eye which never blanches — the thought 
which never wanders— the purpose that 
never wavers — ^these are the masters of 
victory. — Anon. 

Experience teacheth that resolution is 
a sole help in need.— Shakespeare. 

If we have need of a strong will in 
order to do good, it is still more neces- 
sary for us in order not to do evil. — 
Mole. 

A good inclination is but the first 
rude draught of virtue, but the finishing 
strokes are from the will, which, if well 
disposed, will by degrees perfect it, or 
if ill disposed will quickly deface it. — 
South. 

“Resolution,” says John Foster, “is 
omnipotent.” — ^He that resolves upon 
any great and good end, has, by that 
very resolution, scaled the chief barrier 
to it. — He will find such resolution re- 
moving difficulties, searching out or 
making means, giving courage for de- 
spondency, and strength for weakness, 
and like the star to the wise men of 
old, ever guiding him nearer and nearer 
to perfection, — Tryon Edwards. 

But little is accomplished, because but 
little is vigorously attempted; and but 
little is attempted, because difficulties 
are magnified. A timorously cautious 
spirit, so far from acting with resolu- 
tion, will never think itself in posses- 
sion of the preliminaries for acting at 
all. Perhaps perseverance has been the 
radical principle of every truly great 
character. — J. Foster. 

Do not, for one repulse, forego the 
purpose that you resolved to effect. — 
Shakespeare. 

A good intention clothes itself with 
power. — Emerson. 

If we are but fixed and resolute— bent 
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on high and holy ends, we shall find 
means to them on every ade and at 
every moment; and even obstacles and 
opposition will but make us^ ‘Mike the 
fabled spectre-ships, which sail the fast- 
est in the very teeth of the wind.”— 
Tryon Edwards. 

Be stirring as the time, be fire with 
fire threaten the threatener, and out- 
face the brow of bragging horror; so 
shall inferior eyes, that borrow their be- 
haviors from the great, grow great by 
your example and put on the dauntless 
spirit of resolution. — Shakespeare. 

You may be whatever you resolve to 
he— Determine to be something in the 
world, and you will be something,— “ I 
cannot,” never accomplished anything; 

will try,” has wrought wonders.— i. 
Hawes. 

There is no impossibility to him who 
stands prepared to conquer every haz- 
ard.— The fearful are the failing.— /Sarah 
J. Edle. 

Either I will find^ a way, or I will 
make one.— /Sir F. Sidney. 

RESPONSIBILITY.— The most im- 
portant thought I ever had was that of 
my individual responsibility to God.— 
Daniel Webster. 

Responsibility educates. — Wendell 
Phillips. 

All men, if they work^ not as in the 
great taskmaster's^ eye, will work wrong, 
and work unhappily for themselves and 
for you. — €ar*lyle. 

Nothing keeps alive the sense of the 
unworthiness of a life going to waste 
like the thought of God’s watchful eye. 
Nor is there anything to tone up the 
honesty of men like the_ remembrance 
of personal accountability. — Monday 
Club Sermons. 

The feeling of a direct responsibility 
of the individual to God is almost 
wholly a creation of Protestantism. — 
John Stuart Mill. 

If the master takes no account of his 
servants, they will make small account 
of him, and care not what they spend, 
who are never brought to an audit. — 
Fuller. 

Every human being has a work to 
cany on within, duties to perform 
abroad, influences to exert, which are 


peculiarly his, and which no conscience 
but his own can teach. — C banning. 

Much misconstruction and bitterness 
are spared to him who thinks naturally 
upon what he owes to others rather than 
what he ought to expect from them. — 
Mad. Guizot. 

Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and power. — J. G. Holland. 

Responsibility is measured, not by 
the amount of injury resulting from 
wrong action, but by the distinctness 
with which conscience has the opportu- 
nity of distinguishing between the right 
and the wrong. — F. W. Robertson. 

Sin with the multitude, and your re- 
sponsibility and guilt are as great and 
as truly personal, as if you alone had 
done the wrong. — Tryon Edwards. 

The assurance that this is a state of 
probation, should give vigor to virtue 
and solemnity to truth. Every hour as- 
sumes a fearful responsibility when we 
view it as the culturer of an immortal 
harvest. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

REST.— Rest is the sweet sauce of 
labor.— FZutarc/i. 

Absence of occupation is not rest; a 
mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
— Cowper. 

True rest is not that of torpor, but 
that of harmony; it is not refusing the 
struggle, but conquering in it; not rest- 
ing from duty, but finding rest in it.— 
F. W. Robertson. 

Some seek bread; and some seek 
wealth and ease; and some seek fame, 
but all are seeking rest. — Langbridge. 

Certainly work is not always required 
of a man. There is such a thing as a 
sacred idleness— the cultivation of which 
is now fearfully neglected. — G. Macdon- 
ald. 

Rest is valuable only so far as it is a 
contrast. Pursued as an end, it becomee 
a most pitiable condition. — D. Swing. 

Too much rest itself becomes a pain 
— E omer. 

All work and no rest takes the sprinj 
and bound out of the most vigorou 
life.— Time spent in judicious resting i 
not time wa^ed, but time gained. — M 
B. Grier. 

Rest is not quitting the busy career 
rest is the fitting of self to its sphere 
— J. Dwight. 
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Alternate rest and labor long endure. 
— Omd. 

There are pauses amidst study, and 
even pauses of seeming idleness, in 
which a process goes on which may be 
likened to the digestion of food. In 
those seasons of repose, the powers are 
gathering their ^rength for new efforts; 
as land which lies fallow recovers itself 
for tillage.--^, PT. Alexander, 

Rest unto our souls! — His all we want 
—the end of all our wishes and pur- 
suits: we seek for it in titles, in riches 
and pleasures— climb up after it by am- 
bition, — come down again and stoop for 
it by avarice , — try all extremes; nor is 
it till after many miserable experiments, 
that we are convinced, at last, we have 
been seeking everywhere for it but 
where there is a prospect of finding it; 
and that is, within ourselves, in a meek 
and lowly disposition of heart.— ^£erne. 

To will what God doth will, is the 
only science that gives us rest. — Long^ 
fellow, 

^ RESTLESSNESS.— Tis plain there 
is not in- nature a point of stability to 
be found; everything either ascends or 
declines: when wars are ended abroad, 
sedition begins at home; and when men 
are freed from fighting for necessity, 
they quarrel through ambition. 

The mind is found most acute and 
most uneasy in the morning. Uneasi- 
ness is, indeed, a species of sagacity — a 
passive sagacity. Fools are never un- 
easy.— <7oe£/ie. 

A restless mind, like a rolling stone, 
gathers nothing but dirt and mire. Lit- 
tle or no good will cleave to it; and it 
is sure ^ to leave peace and quietness 
behind it. — Balguy. 

Always driven toward new shores, or 
carried hence without hope of return, 
shall we never, on the ocean of age, 
cast anchor for even a day?— Xamar- 
tine, 

RESURRECTION.— Our Lord has 
written the promise of the resurrection, 
not in books alone, but in every leaf in 
spring-time.— Lw£her. 

The diamond that shines in the Sav- 
iourH crown shall beam in unquenched 
beauty, at last, on the forehead of every 
human soul, risen through grace to the 
•immortality of heaven. 


RETIREMENT. — ^To judge rightly 
of our own worth we should retire from 
the world so as to see both its pleasures 
and pains in their proper light and di- 
mensions — ^thus taking the heart from 
off this world and its allurements, which 
so dishonor the understanding as to turn 
the wisest of men into fools and chil- 
dren. — Sterne, 

He whom God hath gifted with the 
love of retirement, possesses, as it were, 
an extra sense.— 

Our life, exempt from public haunt, 
finds^ tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.— ;S/iaA:espcare. 

Let me often to these solitudes retire, 
and in their presence reassure my feeble 
virtue. — Bryant. 

A man who can retire from the world 
to seek entertainment in his closet, has 
a thousand advantages of which other 
people have no idea. — ^He is master of 
his own company and pleasures, and can 
command either the one or the other 
according to his circumstances or tem- 
per. All nature is ready for his view, 
and all ages appear at his call. He can 
transport himself to the most distant 
regions, and enjoy the best and politest 
company that ever the world afforded. — 
Hibemicus^s Letters, 

Depart from the highway, and trans- 
plant thyself in some enclosed ground, 
for it is hard for a tree that stands by 
the wayside to keep its fruit until it 
be ripe. — Chrysostom, 

Nature 1^11 oourt^ in her sequestered 
haunts, by mountain, meadow, stream- 
let, grove, or cell; where the poised lark 
his evening ditty chaunts, and health, 
and peace, and contemplation dwell- — 
Smollett, 

Before you think of retiring from the 
world, be sure you are fit for retire- 
ment; in order to which it is necessary 
that you have a mind so composed by 
prudence, reason, and religion, that it 
may bear being looked into; a turn to 
rural life, and a love for study. — Burgh, 

DonH think of retiring from the 
world until the world will be sorry that 
you retire. I hate a fellow whom pride 
or cowardice or laziness drive into a 
comer, and who does nothing when he 
is there but sit and growl. Let him 
come out as I do, and bark, — Johnson^ 
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A foundation of good sense, and a 
cultivation of learning, are required to 
give a seasoning to retirement, and 
make us taste its blessings.— Dr 2 /den. 

How use doth breed a habit in a 
man! this shadowy desert, unfrequented 
woods, I better brook than flourishing 
peopled iom^fShakespeare. 

RETRIBUTION. — ^Retribution is one 
of the grand principles in the divine 
administration of human affairs; a re- 
quital is imperceptible only to the wil- 
fully unobservant. There is everywhere 
the working of the everlasting law of 
requital: man always gets as he gives. 
— J. Foster, 

God is SL sure paymaster. He may 
not pay at the end of every week, or 
month, or year, but remember He pays 
in the end. — A7ine of Austria, 

Life resembles the banquet of Damo- 
cles; the sword is ever suspended. — 
Voltaire, 

Old age seizes upon an ill-spent 
youth, like fire upon a rotten house. — 
It was rotten before, and must have 
fallen of itself, so that it is only one 
ruin anticipating another. — South. 

The more pure and righteous a moral 
being is, the more squarely must he 
antagonize, the more intensely must he 
hate, the more surely must he punish 
impurity and unrighteousness. Volcanic 
fire inside the globe, and forked light- 
ning outside of it, are faint emblems of 
holy wrath.— When a thoroughly bad 
man stands revealed only lightning is 
logical.— He that sows the wind ought 
to reap the whirlwind.— E, D, Hitchcock. 

Man never fastened one end of a 
chain around the neck of his brother, 
that God did not fasten the other end 
round the neck of the oppressor. — 
Lamartine. 

“ One soweth and another reapeth ” is 
a verity that applies to evil as well 
as good . — George Eliot. 

Nemesis is lame, but she is of colossal 
stature; and sometimes, while her sword 
is not yet unsheathed, she stretches out 
her huge left arm and grasps her vic- 
tim. The mighty hand is invisible, but 
the victim totters under the dire clutch. 
— George Eliot, 

God's mill grinds slow but sure, — 
Herbert. 


The blind and cowardly spirit of evil 
is forever telling you that evil things 
are pardonable, and you shall not die 
for them; and that good things are im- 
possible, and you need not live for them. 
And, if you believe these things, you 
will find some day, to your cost, that 
they are untme.— Ewsfcm. 

RETROSPECTION.— Often a retro- 
spect delights the mind.— 

The thought of our past years in me 
doth breed perpetual benediction. — 
Wordsworth, 

A man advanced in years, who thinks 
fit to look back upon his former life, 
and call that only life which was passed 
with satisfaction and enjoymentj will 
^d himself very young, if not in his 
infancy. — Steele. 

Prom the sad years of life we some- 
times do short hours, yea, minutes 
strike, keen, blissful, bright, never to be 
forgotten ; which, through the dreary 
gloom of time o'erpast, shine like fair 
sunny spots on a wild waste.— Joanna 
Baillie. 

Of no day can the retrospect cause 
pain to a good man, nor Has one passed 
away which he is unwilling to remem- 
ber: the period of his life seems pro- 
longed by his good acts; and we may 
be said to live twice, when we can re- 
flect with pleasure on the days that are 
gone. — Martial, 

He possesses dominion over himself, 
and is happy, who can every day say, 
"I have lived.” To-morrow the heav- 
enly Father may either involve the 
world in dark clouds, or cheer it with 
clear sunshine; he will not, however, 
render ineffectual the things which have 
already taken place.— Horace. 

To look back to antiquity is one 
thing; to go back to it another. If we 
look back to it, it should be as those 
who are running a race, only to press 
forward the faster, and to leave the 
beaten way still further behind. — Col- 
ton. 

REVENGE. — (See "Injury,” and 
" PORCaVENESS.”) 

Revenge is a common passion; it is 
the sin of the uninstructed. — ^The savage 
deems it noble; but the religion of 
Christ, which is the sublime civilizer, 
emphatically condemns it. Why? Be- 
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cause religion ever seeks to ennoble 
man; and nothing so debases him as 
revenge. — Bulwer, 

Revenue is the abject pleasure of an 
abject mind. — Juvenal, 

It is a work of prudence to prevent 
injury, and of a great mind, when done, 
not to revenge it. He that hath revenge 
in his power, and does not use it, is 
the great man; it is for low and vulgar 
spirits to transport themselves with ven- 
geance. To endure injuries with a brave 
mind is one half the conquest. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even 
with his enemy; but in passing over it, 
he is superior. — Bacon, 

Revenge is like a boomerang. 
though for a time it flies in the direction 
in which it is hurled, it takes a sudden 
curve, and, returning, hits your own 
head the heaviest blow of all. 

A spirit of revenge is the very spirit 
of the devil; than which nothing makes 
a man more like him, and nothing can 
be more opposite to the temper Chris- 
tianity was designed to promote. If 
your revenge be not satisfied, it will 
give you torment now; if it be, it will 
give you greater hereafter. None is a 
greater self-tormentor than a malicious 
and revengeful man, who turns the poi- 
son of his own temper in upon himself. 

M, Mason. 

He that studieth revenge keepeth his 
own wounds green, which otherwise 
would heal and do well. — Bacon. 

Revenge, at first, though sweet, bitter, 
ere long, back on itself recoils. — Milton. 

Dare not usurp thy maker^s place by 
giving way to wrath — ^wrath that goes 
forth in vengeance ; “ vengeance is mine, 
1 will repay, saith the Lord.”--C. iSzm- 
mons. 

The best manner of avenging our- 
selves is by not resembling him who has 
injured us , — Jane Porter, 

Revenge has ears more deaf than 
adders to the voice of any true decision. 
— Shakespeare. 

If you are affronted it is better to 
pass it by in silence, or with a jest, 
though with some dishonor, than to en- 
deavor revenge. — ^If you can keep reason 
above passion, that and watchfulness 
will be your best defenders. — Newton. 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice, 
which, the more a man^s nature runs 
to, the more ought law to weed it out. 
— Bacon. 

Revenge is barren of itself; itself is 
the dreadful food it feeds on; its de- 
light is murder; its satiety despair.— 
Schiller, 

Revenge is^ an act of passion; ven- 
geance of justice. — ^Injuries are re- 
venged; crimes are avenged. — Jouhert. 

In revenge a man is but even with 
his enemies; but it is a princely thing 
to pardon, for Solomon saith, ^^It is the 
glory of a man to pass over a trans> 
gression.” — Bacon, 

To revenge is no valor, but to bear. 
— Shakespeare. 

Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely 
revenged. — Slight it, and the work is 
begun; forgive it, and it is finished. — 
He is below himsolf that is not above 
any injury. — Quarles. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so 
hot that it do singe thyself. — Shake- 
speare. 

REVERENCE. — The majesty of God 
revere; fear him, and you have nothing 
else to fear. — Fordyce, 

Reverence is the very first element of 
religion; it cannot but be felt by every 
one who has right views of the divine 
greatness and holiness, and of his own 
character in the sight of God. — C. Sim- 
mons. 

The Turks carefully collect every 
scrap of paper that comes in their way, 
because the name of God may be writ- 
ten thereon. — Richter. 

We treat God with irreverence by 
banishing him from our thoughts, not 
by referring to his will on slight occa- 
sions. — Ruskin. 

The soul of the Christian religion is 
reverence . — Goe the. 

Reverence is an ennobling sentiment; 
it is felt to be degrading only by the 
vulgar mind, which would • escape the 
sense of its own littleness by elevating 
itself into an antagonist of what is above 
it. He that has no pleasure in looking 
up is not fit so much as to look down. 
— Washington Allston. 

Rather let my head stoop to the 
block, than these biees bow to any save 
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to the God of heaven. — Shakespeare. 

Boyle, it is said, never mentioned the 
name of God without a visible and rev- 
erent pause in his discourse. 

While it is undesirable that any man 
ahould receive what he has not exam- 
ined, a far more frequent danger is that 
of flippant irreverence. — Goethe. 

Reverence is one of the signs of 
strength; irreverence one of the surest 
indications of weakness. — ^No man will 
rise high who jeers at sacred things. — 
The fine loyalties of life must be rever- 
enced or they will be foresworn in the 
day of trial. 

REVERIE. — ^Reverie is when ideas 
float in our mind without reflection or 
regard of the understanding,— Loc/ce. 

Reverie, which is thought in its nebu- 
lous state, borders closely upon the 
land of sleep, by which it is bounded 
as by a natural frontier. — Victor Hugo. 

Sit in reverie, and watch the chang- 
ing color of the waves that break upon 
the idle seashore of the mind. — Long-- 
fellow. 

Do anything innocent rather than 
give yourself up to reverie. I can speak 
on this point from experience; for at 
one period of my life, I was a dreamer 
and castle-builder. Visions of the dis- 
tant and future took the place of pres- 
ent duty and activity. I spent hours in 
reverie. The body suffered as much as 
the mind. The imagination threatened 
to inflame the passions, and I found, if 
I meant to be virtuous, I must dismiss 
my musings. The conflict was a hard 
one; but I resolved, prayed, resisted, 
sought refuge in occupation, and at 
length triumphed. — Channing. 

To lose one^s self in reverie, one must 
be either very happy, or very unhappy. 
— Reverie is the child of extremes. — 
Rivarol. 

Both mind and heart, when given up 
to reverie and dreaminess, have a thou- 
sand avenues open for the entrance of 
evil. — C. Simmons. 

Pew habits are more injurious than 
musing, which differs from thinking as 
pacing one’s chamber does from walk- 
ing abroad. The mind learns nothing, 
and is not strengthened, but weakened, 
returning perpetually over the same 
barren track. Where the thoughts are 


sombre, the evil is doubly great, and 
not only time and vigor are squandered, 
but melancholy becomes fixed. It is 
really a disease, and the question how 
it should be treated is one of the most 
important in anthropology.— 7 . W. Alex- 
ander. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant 
thoughts bring sad thoughts to the 
mind. — W ordsworth. 

There is no self-delusion more fatal 
than that^ which makes the conscience 
dreamy with the anodyne of lofty senti- 
ments, while the life is groveling and 
sensual. — J. R. Lowell. 

REVOLUTION. — ^Revolution is the 
larva of civilization.— F^c^or Hugo. 

Political convulsions, like geological 
upheavings, usher in new epochs of the 
world’s progress.— TFendeZZ Phillips. 

Great revolutions are the work rather 
of principles than of baj^-onets, and are 
achieved first in the morale and after- 
wards in the material sphere.— Mazsiini. 

Revolutions begin in the best heads, 
and run steadily down to the populace. 
— Mettemich. 

Too long denial of guaranteed right 
is sure to lead to revolution — ^bloody 
revolution, where suffering must fall 
upon the innocent as well as the guilty. 
— U. S. Grant. 

Nothing has ever remained of any 
revolution but what was ripe in the con- 
science of the masses.— Ledru Rollin. 

All experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more di^osed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. — Jefferson. 

We deplore the outrages which ac- 
company revolutions. But the more 
violent the outrages, the more assured 
we feel that a revolution was necessary I 
The violence of these outrages will al- 
ways be proportioned to the ferocity 
and ignorance of the people: and the 
ferocity and ignorance of the people 
will be proportioned to the oppression 
and degradation under which they have 
been accustomed to live. — Macaulay. 

Revolutions are not made, they come. 
A revolution is as natural a growth as 
an oak. It comes out of the past. Its 
foundations are laid far back. — Wendell 
Phillips. 
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Times and occasions and provocations 
will teach their own lessons. But with 
or without right, a revolution will be 
the ver>’' last resource of the thinking 
and the good. — Burke. 

Let them call it mischief; when it’s 
past and prospered, it will be virtue.— 
Ben Jonson. 

The working of revolutions misleads 
me no more; it is as necessary to our 
race as its waves to the stream, that it 
may not be a stagnant marsh. Ever 
renewed in its forms, the genius of hu- 
manity blossoms.— jfferder. 

It is far more easy to pull down than 
to build up, and to destroy than to pre- 
serve. Revolutions have on this account 
been falsely supposed to be fertile of 
great talent; as the dregs rise to the 
top during a fermentation, and the 
lightest^ things are carried highest by 
the whirlwind. — Colton. 

The best security against revolution 
is in constant correction of abuses and 
the introduction of needed improve- 
ments. It is the neglect of timely re- 
pair that makes rebuilding necessary. — 
Whately. 

The surest way to prevent seditions is 
to take away the matter of them; for 
if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to 
tell whence the spark shall come that 
shall set it on fire, — Bacon. 

Revolutions are like the most noxious 
dung-heaps, which bring into life the 
noblest vegetables. — Napoleon. 

Those who give the first shock to a 
state are naturally the first to be over- 
whelmed in its ruin. The fruits of 
public commotion are seldom enjoyed 
by the man who was the first to set it 
a-going; he only troubles the water for 
another’s net.— 

Who does more earnestly long for a 
change than he who is uneasy in his 
present circumstances? And who run to 
create confusions with so desperate a 
boldness, as those who having nothing 
to lose, hope to gain by them?— jSir T. 
More, 

The whirlpool of the hour engulfs the 
growth of centuries! — ^Pause ere ye rive 
with ^rength of fever, things embedded 
long in social being. — ^You will uproot 
no form, with which the thoughts and 
habits of weak mortals have long been 


twined, without the bleeding rent of 
thousand ties which to the common 
heart of nature link it. — Wrenched, per- 
chance you’ll mock a clumsy relic of 
forgotten days, while you have scattered 
in the dust, unseen, a thousand living 
crystals. — Taljourd. 

REWARD. — ^He who wishes to secure 
the good of others has already secured 
his own. — Conjucius. 

Every duty brings its peculiar de- 
light, every denial its appropriate com- 
pensation, every thought its recompense, 
every cross its crown; pay goes with 
performance as effect with cause. Mean- 
ness overreaches itself ; vice vitiates 
whoever indulges in it ; the wicked 
wrong their own souls; generosity 
greatens; virtue exalts; charity trans- 
figures; and holiness is the essence of 
angelhood. God does not require us to 
live on credit ; he pays us what we earn 
as we earn it, good or evil, heaven or 
hell, according to our choice. — Charles 
Mildmay. 

Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
and though a late, a sure reward suc- 
ceeds. — Congreve. 

He who sows, even with tears, the 
precious seed of faith, hope, and love, 
shall doubtless come again with joy, 
bringing his sheaves with him, because 
it is the very nature of that seed to 
yield a joyful harvest.— (7ea7. 

It is the amends of a short and trou- 
blesome life, that doing good and suf- 
fering ill entitles man to a longer and 
better.— PewTi. 

No man, who continues to add some- 
thing to the material, intellectual, and 
moral well being of the place in which 
he lives, is left long without proper re- 
ward.— Roofccr T. Washington. 

RHETORIC. — ^Rhetoric is nothing but 
mason well dressed, and argument put 
in order. — Jeremy Collier. 

The best rules of rhetoric are, to 
speak intelligently; speak from the 
heart; have something to say; say it; 
and stop when you’ve done. — Try on 
Edwards. 

There is truth and beauty in rhetoric; 
but it oftener serves ill turns than 
good ones. — Penn. 

Mere rhetoric, in serious discourses, is 
like flowers in com, pleasing to those 
who look only for amusement, but prej- 
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udical to him who would reap profit 
from 

Rhetoric without logic, is like a tree 
with leaves and blossoms, but no root; 
yet more are taken with rhetoric than 
logic, because they are caught with fine 
expressions when they understand not 
reason. — Selden. 

All a rhetorician’s rules teach nothing 
but to name his tools.— Samuel Butler. 

The florid, elevated, and figurative 
way is for the passions; for love and 
hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in 
the soul by showing their objects out 
of their true proportion, either greater 
than the life, or less; but instruction is 
to be given by showing them what they 
naturally are* A man is to be cheated 
into passion, but reasoned into truth, — 
Dryden. 

All the arts of rhetoric, besides order 
and clearness, are for nothing else but 
to insinuate wrong ideas, move the pas- 
sions, and thereby mislead the judg- 
rasnt.— Locke. 

RICHES.— (See "Wealth”) 

He is rich whose income is more than 
his expenses; and he is poor whose ex- 
penses exceed his moome.—Bruyere. 

Riches are not an end of life, but an 
instrument of life. — H. W. Beecher. 

1 cannot call riches by a better name 
than the “baggage” of virtue; the 
Roman word is better, "impediment.” 
For as the baggage is to an army, so 
are riches to virtue. It cannot be spared 
or left behind, and yet it hindereth the 
march; yea, and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of 
great riches there is no real use, except 
in the distribution; the rest is but con- 
ceit. — Bacon. 

My riches consist not in the extent 
of my possessions, but in the fewness of 
my wants.—/, Brotherton. 

Riches exclude only one inconven- 
ience, and that is poverty. — Johnson. 

The pride of dying rich raises the 
loudest laugh in hell.— John Foster. 

He hath riches sufficient, who hath 
enough to be charitable . — Sir T. Browne. 

Agur said, "Give me neither poverty 
nor riches”; and this will ever be the 
prayer of the wise. Our incomes should 
be like our shoes: if too small, they 
will gall and pinch us, but if too large, 


they will cause us to stumble and to 
trip. But wealth, after all, is a relative 
thing, since he that has little, and wants 
less, is richer than he that has much, 
but wants more. True contentment de- 
pends not upon what we have; a tub 
was large enough for Diogenes, but a 
world was too little for Alexander. — 
Colton. 

Plenty and indigence depend upon the 
opinion every one has of them; and 
riches, like glory or health, have no 
more beauty or pleasure, than their 
possessor is pleased to lend them. — Mon- 
taigne. 

The larger the income, the harder it 
is to live within it. — Whately. 

Believe not much them that seem to 
despise riches, for they despise them 
who despair of them; and none are 
worse than they when riches come to 
them. — Bacon. 

A man that hoards up riches and en- 
joys them not, is like an ass that car- 
ries gold and eats thistles. 

Misery assails riches, as lightning does 
the highest towers; or as a tree that is 
heavy laden with fruit breaks its own 
boughs, so do riches destroy the virtue 
of their possessor.— Rwr«on. 

If thou art rich, then show the great- 
ness of thy fortune; or what is better, 
the greatness of thy soul, in the meek- 
ness of thy conversation; condescend to 
men of low estate, support the dis- 
tressed, and patronize the neglected. Be 
great.— Sterne. 

Of all the riches that we hug, of all 
the pleasures we enjoy, we can carry 
no more out of this world than out of 
a dream.— RonneW. 

Be not penny-wise; riches have 
wings; sometimes they fly away of 
themselves, and sometimes they must be 
set flying to bring in more.— Bacon. 

To value riches is not to be covetous. 
They are the gift of God, and, like 
every gift of his, good in themselves, 
and capable of a good use. But to over- 
value riches, to give them a place in 
the heart which ^ God did not design 
them to fill, this is covetousness.— H. L. 
Wayland. 

To have what we want is riches, but 
to be able to do without is power. — 
G. Macdonald. 
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Riches, though they may reward vir- 
t\ie, cannot cause it. — ^He is much more 
noble who deserves a benefit than he 
who bestows one. — FelthaTn, 

Public sentiment will come to be, 
that the man who dies rich dies dis- 
graced . — Andrew Carnegie. 

Riches are valuable at all times and 
to all men, because they always pur- 
chase pleasures such as men are accus- 
tomed to and desire: nor can anything 
restrain or regulate the love of money 
but a sense of honor and virtue, which, 
if not equal at all times, will naturally 
abound most in ages of knowledge and 
refinement.— Fwwie . 

Every man is rich or poor, according 
to the proportion between his desires 
and enjoyments. Of riches as of eveiy- 
thing else, the hope is more than the 
enjoyment. While we consider them as 
the means to be used at some future 
time for the attainment of felicity, ar- 
dor after them secures us from weari- 
ness of ourselves; but no sooner do we 
sit down to enjoy our acquisitions than 
we find them insufficient to fill up the 
vacuities of life.— /o/i?ison. 

The rich are the real outcasts of so- 
ciety, and special missions should be or- 
ganized for them,— iVoman. Macleod. 

A man who succeeds to his father’s 
reputation must be greater than him, 
to be considered as great; but he that 
succeeds to his father’s riches, will have 
to encounter no such deduction. The 
popular opinion adds to our means, but 
diminishes our merits; and it is not an 
unsafe rule to believe less than you hear 
with respect to a man’s fortune, and 
more than you hear with respect to his 
fame.— CoZfon. 

There are two things needed in these 
days; first, for rich men to find out how 
poor men live; and second, for poor 
mea^ to know how rich men work, — E. 
Atkinson. 

The sons of the rich, the educated 
darlings of wealthy families, are no- 
where. — ^All their gifts were only so 
many fatal temptations, and they them- 
selves are forgotten, like bad copies of 
good pictures.—/. W. Forney. 

A fortune is usually the greatest of 
misfortunes to children. It takes the 
muscles out of the limbs, the brain out 
of the head, and virtue out of the heart. 


In this world, it is not what we take 
up, but what we give up, that makes us 
rich. — H. W. Beecher. 

If I have but enough for myself and 
family, I am steward only for myself 
and them; if I have more, I am but a 
steward of that abundance for others.— 
Herbert. 

I have a rich neighbor that is always 
so bu?y that he has no leisure to laugh; 
the whole business of his life is to get 
money, more money, that he may still 
get more. He considers not that it is 
not in the power of riches to make a 
man happy; for it was wisely said that 
' " there be as many miseries beyond 
riches as on this side of them.”— 72 raafc 
Walton. 

One cause, which is not always ob- 
served, of the insufficiency of riches, is 
that they very seldom make their owner 
rich. — Johnson. 

Riches without charity are nothing 
worth. They are a blessing only to him 
who makes them a blessing to others. — 
Fielding. 

If the search for riches were sure to 
be successful, though I should become a 
groom with a whip in my hand to get 
them, I will do so. As the search may 
not be successful, I will follow after 
that which I love. — Confucius. 

He is richest who is content with the 
least, for content is the wealth of na- 
ture.— 

Wealth is not his that has it, but his 
that enjoys it. — Franklin. 

No man can tell whether he is rich 
or poor by turning to his ledger. — ^It is 
the heart that makes a man rich. — He is 
rich according to what he is, not ac- 
cording to what he has. — H. W. Beecher. 

“If I were rich,” says one, “I 
would — Illusion!— We often hold 
firmer to the last crown we have amassed 
than to the first which we gained. — J. P. 
Senn. 

Man was bom to be rich, or grows 
rich by the use of his faculties, by the 
union of thought with nature. Prop- 
erty is an intellectual production. The 
game requires coolness, right reasoning, 
promptness, and patience in the players 
Cultivated labor drives out brute labor 
— Emerson. 
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An eager pursuit of fortune is incon- 
sistent with a severe devotion to truth. 
The heart must grow tranquil before 
the thought can become searching. — 
Bovee. 

Riches are apt to betray a man into 
arrogance.— -AidisoTi. 

Satiety comes of riches, and contuma- 
ciousness of satiety. — Solon, 

The use we make of our fortune de- 
termines as to its sufficiency.— A little 
is enough if used wisely, and too much 
if expended foolishly. — Bovee, 

Riches are the pettiest and least 
worthy gifts which God can give a man. 
What are they to God's Word, to bodily 
gifts, such as beauty and health; or to 
the gifts of the mind, such as under- 
standing, skill, wisdom! Yet men toil 
for them day and night, and take no 
rest. Therefore God commonly gives 
riches to foolish people to whom he 
gives nothing else,— Luther, 

Worldly riches are like nuts; many 
clothes are tom in getting them, many 
a tooth broke in cracking them, but 
never a belly filled with eating them. — 
Venning, 

If thou art rich, thou art poor; for, 
like an ass, whose back with ingots 
bows, thou bearest thy heavy riches but 
a journey, and death unloads thee. — 
Shakespeare, 

There is no less merit in keeping what 
we have got, than in first acquiring it. 
Chance has something to do with the 
one, while the other will always be the 
effect of skill— Ovzd. 

Much learning shows how little mor- 
tals know ; much wealth, how little 
worldlings can enjoy. — Young. 

Riches do not delight us so much 
with their possession, as torment us with 
their loss. — Gregory. 

Some of God's noblest sons, I think, 
will be selected from those that know 
how to take wealth, with all its tempta- 
tions, and maintain godliness therewith. 
It is hard to be a saint standing in a 
golden niche. — H. W. Beecher. 

^ Never respect men merely for their 
riches, but rather for their philanthropy ; 
we do not value the sUn for its height, 
but for its use. — Bailey. 

The greatest and the most amiable 
privilege which the rich enjoy over the 


poor is that ^ which they exercise the 
least, — ^the privilege of making others 
happy.— Cofion. 

Riches should be admitted into our 
houses, but not into our hearts; we may 
take them into our possession, but not 
into our affections. — Charron. 

Riches, honors, and pleasures are the 
sweets which destroy the mind's appe- 
tite for heavenly food; poverty, dis- 
grace, and pain are the bitters which 
restore it. — Bp, Home, 

Every man is rich or poor according 
to the proportion between his desires 
and his enjoyments.— /oA?won. 

Wouldst thou multiply thy riches? — 
diminish them wisely. — Or wouldst thou 
make thine estate entire? — divide it 
charitably. — Seeds that are scattered in- 
crease, but hoarded up they perish. — 
Quarles. 

Riches amassed in haste will dimin- 
ish, but those collected by little and 
little will multiply. — Goethe. 

I take him to be the only rich man 
that lives upon what he has, owes noth- 
ing, and is contented; for there is no 
determinate sum of money, nor quan- 
tity of estate that can denote a man 
rich, since no man is truly rich that had 
not so much as perfectly satiates his 
desire of having more; for the desire of 
more is want, and want is poverty. — 
Howe, 

We see how much a man has, and 
therefore we envy him; did we see how 
little he enjoys, we should rather pity 
him. — Seed, 

A great estate is a great disadvantage 
to those who do not know how to use 
it, for nothing is more common than to 
see wealthy persons live scandalously 
and miserably; riches do them no serv- 
ice in order to virtue and happiness; it 
is precept and principle, not an estate, 
that makes a man good for something. 
— Marcus Antoninus, 

If a rich man is proud of his wealth, 
he should not be praised until it is 
Imown how he employs it. — Socrates, 

There is a burden of care in getting 
riches; fear in keeping them; tempta- 
tion in using them ; guilt in abusing 
them; sorrow in losing them; and a 
burden of account at last to be given 
concerning them. — M. Henry. 
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As riches and favor forsake a man 
"we discover him to be a fool, but no- 
body could find it out in his prosperity. 
— Bruyere, 

Nothing is so hard for those who 
abound in riches as to conceive how 
others can be in want. — Swift* 

A rich man, of cultivated tastes, with 
every right to gratify them, blowing 
enough of sorrow to humble his heart 
toward God, and soften it toward his 
neighbor— gifted with not only the 
power but will to do good, and having 
lived long enough to reap the fruits of 
an honorable youth in a calm old age 
— such a man, in spite of his riches, is 
not unlikely to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. — Mulock. 

We are so vain as to set the highest 
value upon those things to which nature 
has assigned the lowest place. What, can 
be more coarse and rude in the mine 
than the precious metals, or more slav-^ 
ish and dirty than the people that dig 
tind work them? And yet they defile 
our minds more than our bodies, and 
make the possessor fouler than the ar- 
tificer of them. Rich men, in fine, are 
only the greater slaves.— ^Seneca. 

He who recognizes no higher logic 
than that of the shilling may become 
a veiy rich man, and yet remain a very 
poor creature, for riches are no proof of 
moral worth, and their glitter often 
serves only to draw attention to the 
worthlessness of their possessor, as the 
glowwonn^s light reveals the grub.— 
SmileB. 

RIBICULE. — ^Ridicule is the first and 
last argument of fools.— C. Simmom. 

The talent of turning men into ridi- 
cule, and exposing to laughter those 
one converees with, is the gratification 
of little minds and ungenerous tempers. 
A young man with this cast of mind 
cuts himself off from all manner of im- 
provement.— Addison. 

Your sayer of smart things has a bad 
heart,— Pascal 

Ridicule may be the evidence of wit 
or bitterness and may gratify a little 
mind, or an imgenerous temper, but it 
is no test of reason or truth . — Tvyon 
Edwards* 

Man learns more readily and remem- 
bers more willingly what excites his 


ridicule than what deserves esteem and 
respect. — Horace* 

He who brings ridicule to bear 
against truth finds in his hand a blade 
without a hilt. The most sparkling and 
pointed flame of wit flickers and expires 
against the incombustible walls of her 
sanctuary. — Landor, 

It has been said that ridicule is the 
best test of truth, for that it will not 
stick where it is not just. I deny it. 
A truth viewed in a certain light, and 
attacked in certain words, by men of 
wit and humor, may, and often doth, 
become ridiculous, at least so far that 
the truth is only remembered and re- 
peated for the sake of the ridicule. — 
Chesterfield* 

Ridicule is the weapon most feared 
by enthusiasts of every description; 
from its predominance over such minds 
it often checks what is absurd, but fully 
as often smothers that which is noble. 
— Walter Scott. 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises from 
pride, a selfish passion, is but at best 
a gross pleasure, too rough an enter- 
tainment for those who are highly pol- 
ished and refined.— Home. 

Reason is the test of ridicule— not 
ridicule the test of truth.— Pp. War- 
burton. 

Ridicule is a weak weapon when 
levelled at strong minds, but common 
men are cowards and dread an empty 
laugh. — Tupper* 

If there be any one habit which more 
than another is the dry-rot of all that 
is high and generous in youth, it is the 
habit of ridicule.— L. E* Landon. 

Ridicule is generally made use of to 
laugh men out of virtue and good sense, 
by attaching everything praiseworthy in 
human life. — Addison. 

Betray mean terror of ridicule, thou 
shalt find fools enough to mock thee; 
but answer thou their language with 
contempt, and the scoffers will lick thy 
feet. — Tupper. 

Learn from the earliest days to inure 
your principles against the perils of rid- 
icule: you can no more exercise your 
reason if you live in the constant dread 
of laughter, than you can enjoy your 
life if you are in the constant terror ot 
death . — Sydney Smithy 
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Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry 
away. — Byron, 

It is said that ridicule is the test of 
truth; but it is never applied except 
when we wish to deceive ourselves — 
when if we cannot exclude the light, we 
would fain draw the curtain before it. 
The sneer springs out of the wish to 
deny; and wretched must that state of 
mind be, that widaes to take refuge in 
doubt.— L. E, London, 

It was the saying of an ancient sage 
that humor was the only test of grav- 
ity, and gravity of humor; for a subject 
that would not bear raillery was suspi- 
cious, and a jest that would not bear a 
serious examination was certainly false 
yffit,-—Shaitesbury, 

Vices, when ridiculed, first lose the 
horror they ought to raise, grow by de- 
grees approved, and almost aim at 
praise. — W hitehead, 

RIGHT.— Whatever is physiologically 
right, is morally right; and whatever is 
physiologically wrong is morally wrong. 
—‘Mark Hopkins, 

Let a man try faithfully, manfully to 
be right, he wUl daily grow more and 
more right. It is at the bottom of the 
condition on which all men have to cul- 
tivate themselves. — Carlyle. 

I would rather be right than be presi- 
dent . — Henry Clay. 

Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith, let us to the 
end, dare to do our duty, as we under- 
stand it.— Lincoln, 

Nothing but the right can ever be 
expedient, since that can never be true 
expediency which would sacrifice a 
greater good to a less. — Whately, 

No man has a right to do as he 
pleases, except when he pleases to do 
right. — C. Simmons, 

There is no right without a parallel 
duty, no liberty without the supremat^ 
of the law, no high destiny without 
earnest perseverance, no greatness with- 
out self-denial. — lAeber. 

The fears of one class of men are not 
the measure of the rights of another. — 
Bancroft. 

Would you be exempt from uneasi- 
ness ; do nothing you know or even 
suspect is wrong. Would you enjoy 
the purest pleasure; do everything in 


your power which you believe is right. 
— Rules of Life. 

All men are endowed by their Creator 
with inalienable rights; among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.— /ejjerson. 

^ One of the grandest things in having 
rights is, that though they are your 
rights you may give them up. — G. Mao- 
donald. 

There is no credit in knowing how to 
spell, but positive disgrace in being ig- 
norant on that point. So tiiere can be 
no credit in doing right, while it is in- 
famous to do wrong. — G. F, Train. 

Right is might, and ever was, and 
ever shall be so.— Holiness, meekness, 
patience, humility, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice, faith, love, — each is might, and 
every gift of the spirit is might,— Hare. 

Never, with the Bible in our hands, 
can we deny rights to another, which, 
under the same circumstances, we would 
claim for ourselves.— (?. Spring. 

RIVALRY. — ^Two stars keep not their 
motion in one sphete.—Shakespeare. 

Nothing is ever done beautifully 
which is done in rivalship; or nobly, 
which is done in pride.— 

It is the privilege of posterity to set 
matters right between those antagonists 
who, by their rivalry for greatness, di- 
vided a whole age. — Addison. 

In ambition, as in love, the successful 
can afford to be indulgent toward their 
rivals. The prize our own, it is grace- 
ful to recognize the merit that vainly 
aspired to it,— i?oz;ee. 

ROGUERY. — ^After long experience of 
the world, I affirm before God, that I 
never knew a rogue who was not wi- 
happy.— Jwn-iws. 

Rogues are always found out in some 
way. — ^Whoever is a wolf will act as a 
wolf; that is the most certain of all 
things. — Fontaine. 

Make yourself an honest man, and 
then you may be sure that there is one 
rascal less in the world. — Carlyle. 

A rogue is a roundabout fool, — CoZe- 
ridge. 

ROMANCE.— (See “Novels.”) 

Romance is the poetry of literature.— 
Mad. Necker, 

Lessons of wisdom have never such 
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'powQX over us as when they are wrought 
into the heart through the groundwork 
of a stoiy which engages the passions. 
— Steme. 

The habitual indulgence in such read- 
ing is a silent, ruining mischief.— Han- 
Tiah More, 

In this commonplace world every one 
is said to be romantic who either ad- 
mires a fine thing or does one. — Pope. 

Eomance has been elegantly defined 
as the offspring of fiction and love, — 
Disraeli. 

In the meanest hut is a romance, if 
you but knew the hearts there . — Van 
Erne. 

I despair of ever receiving the same 
degree of pleasure from the most exalted 
performances of genius which I felt in 
childhood from pieces which my present 
judgment regards as trifling and con- 
temptible. — Burke, 

To the romance writers, and compara- 
tively decorous dramatists of his own 
time, Nicole gave the title of public 
poisoners. 

Action may be more instructive than 
real history; but the vast rout of ro- 
mances and novels, as they are, do in- 
calculable mischief. I wish we could 
collect all together, and make one vast 
fire of them. I should exult to see the 
smoke of them ascend, like that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah: the judgment 
would be as just.— J. Foster. 

RUINS.— The legendaiy tablets of the 
past . — Walter Scott, 

Black-letter record of the ages.— Dzd- 
eroi. 

I do love these ancient ruins. — ^We 
never tread upon them but we set our 
foot upon some reverend history.— /oh-Ti 
Webster. 

Cicero was not so eloquent as thou, 
thou nameless column with the buried 
base.— S^/ron. 

Mile-stones on the road of time.— 
Chcmfort. 

Historic records of the past, but each, 
also, an index of the worid^s progress. 

RUMOR. — ^He that easily believes ru- 
mors has the principle within him to 
augment rumors.— It is strange to see 
the ravenous appetite with which some 
devourers of character and happiness 


fix upon the sides of the innocent and 
unfortunate. — Jane Porter. 

Stuffing the ears of men with false 
reports. — Shakespeare. 

Rumor was the messenger of defama- 
tion, and so swift, that none could be 
first to tell an evil tale. — Pollok. 

Curse the tongue whence slanderous 
rumor, like the adder's drop, distils her 
venom, withering friendship's faith, turn- 
ing love's favor. — Hillkome. 

The flying rumors gathered as they 
rolled, and all who told it added some- 
thing new, and all who heard it made 
enlargement too ; in every ear it spreads, 
on every tongue it grew. — Pope. 

On rumor's tongues continual slanders 
ride. — Shakespeare. 

How violently do rumors blow the 
sails of popular judgments I — ^How can 
one discern between the truth and 
truth-likeness, between shows and sub- 
stance. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Rumor is a pipe blown by surmises, 
jealousies, conjectures, and of so easy 
and plain a stop, that the blunt mon- 
ster with imcounted heads, the still dis- 
cordant wavering multitude can play 
upon it, --Shakespeare. 

s 

SABBATH. — ^Perpetual memory of 
the Maker's rest. — Bp. Mant. 

The Sunday is the core of our civili- 
zation, dedicated to thought and rever- 
ence.— It invites to the noblest solitude 
and to the noblest society. — Emerson. 

He who ordained the Sabbath loves 
the poor. — J. E. Lowell. 

The Sabbath is the link between the 
paradise which has passed away, and the 
paradise which is yet to come. — Wylie. 

Sunday is the golden clasp that binds 
together the volume of the week.— Lonflr- 
fellow. 

He that remembers not to keep the 
Christian Sabbath at the beginning of 
the week, will be in danger of forget- 
ting, before the end of the week, that 
he is a Christian.— Turner. 

Where there is no Christian Sabbath, 
there is no Christian morality ; and 
without this, free institutions cannot 
long be sustained.— Jlfcl/ean. 
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The longer I live the more highly do 
I estimate the Christian Sabbath, and 
the more grateful do I feel to those who 
impress its importance on the commu- 
nity .—DameiJ Webster, 

I never knew one man or woman who 
steadily avoided the house of prayer 
and public worship on the Lord’s day, 
who did not come to grief, and bring 
other people to grief,— BcKom 

1 am no fanatic, I hope, as to Sun- 
day; but as I look abroad over the map 
of popular freedom in the world, it does 
not seem to me accidental that Switzer- 
land, Scotland, England, and the United 
States — ^the countries which best observe 
Sunday — constitute almost the entire 
map of safe popular government. — 
Joseph Cook, 

The streams of religion run deeper or 
shallower, as the banis of the Sabbath 
are kept up or neglected. A preacher 
in Holland called the Sabbath God’s 
dyke, shutting out an ocean of evils.”— 
Calcott, 

To say nothing of the divine law, on 
mere worldly grounds it is plain that 
nothing is more conducive to the health, 
intelligence, comfort, and independence 
of the working classes, and to our pros- 
perity as a people, than our Christian 
American Sabbath. — Tryon Edwards, 

A world without a Sabbath would be 
like a man without a smile, like a sum- 
mer without flowers, and like a home- 
stead without a garden. It is the joy- 
ous day of the whole week.— W, 
Beecher, 

Sunday, that day so tedious to the 
triflers of earth, so full of beautiful re- 
pose, of calmness and strength for the 
earnest and heavenly-minded.— Mana 
McIntosh, 

Sunday is the common people’s great 
Liberty day, and they are bound to s^ 
to it that work does not come into it. 
— H. W, Beecher, 

Witliout a Sabbath, no worship ; with- 
out worship, no religion; and without 
religion, no permanent freedom. — Mon- 
talembert, 

0 what a blessing is Sunday, inter- 
posed between the waves of worldly 
business like the divine path of the Is- 
raelites through the seal There is 
nothing in which I would advise you 
to be more strictly conscientious than 


in keeping the Sabbath day holy. I can 
truly declare that to me the Sabbath 
has been invaluable. — Wilberforce, 

The green oasis, the little grassy 
meadow in the wilderness, where, after 
the week-day’s journey, the pilgrim 
halts for refreshment and repose. — C, 
Reads, 

Break down Sunday, close the 
churches, open the bars and the theatres 
on that day, and where would values 
be? — What was real estate worth in 
Sodom? — H, L. Wayland. 

. To that in men which is secular and 
animal, ^ Sunday says, ^"Rest”; to that 
which is intellectual, moral, and social, 
“Grow.” — H, W. Beecher, 

The keeping of one day in seven hojy, 
as a time of relaxation and refreshmmt 
as well as public worship, is of inesti- 
mable benefit to a state, considered 
merely as a civil institution. — Black^ 
stone, 

A holiday Sabbath is the ally of des* 
potism.— H allam, 

I have found, by long and sound ex* 
perience, that the due observance of the 
Sabbath day, and of the duties of it, 
have been of singular comfort and ad- 
vantage to me. The observance of the 
day hath ever had joined to it a bless- 
ing on the rest of my time; and the 
week so begun hath been blessed and 
prosperous to me.— M. Hale, 

I feel as if God had, by giving the 
Sabbath, given fifty-two springs in 
every year.— jS. T, Coleridge. 

It would be as difficult, to take an 
inventory of the benefits the world re- 
ceives from the sunshine as to enumer- 
ate the blessings we derive from the 
Christian Sabbath.— H. D, Game, 

I think the world of to-day would 
go mad, just frenzied with strain and 
pressure, but for the blessed institution 
of Sunday.— Broolca Herjord, 

He that would prepare for heaven 
must honor the Sabbath upon earth. — 
D. Wilson. 

Sunday is like a stile between the 
fields of toil, where we can kneel and 
pray, or sit and meditate. — Longfellow. 

There is a Sunday conscience, as well 
as a Sunday coat; and those who make 
religion a secondary concern put the 
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coat and conscience carefully by to put 
on only once a week. — Dickens. 

A corruption of morals usually follows 
a profanation of the Sabbath. — Blach* 
stone. 

There are many persons who look on 
Sunday as a sponge to wipe out the sins 
of the week.— W. Beecher. 

The law of the Sabbath is the key- 
Btone of the arch of public morals; take 
it away, and the whole fabric falls. 

The Sabbath is God’s special present 
to the workingman, and one of its chief 
objects is to prolong his life, and pre- 
serve efficient his working tone.— The 
savings bank of human existence is the 
weekly Sabbath. — Blaikie. 

I never knew a man escape failures, in 
either mind or body, who worked seven 
days in a week.— jSir Robert Peel. 

Through the week we go down into 
the valleys of care and shadow. — Our 
Sabbaths should be hills of light and 
joy in God’s presence; and so as time 
rolls by we shall go on from mountain 
top to mountain top, till at last we catch 
the glory of the gate, and enter in to go 
no more out forever.— if. W. Beecher. 

If the Sunday had not been observed 
as a day of rest during the last three 
centuries, I have not the slightest doubt 
that we should have been at this mo- 
ment a poorer people and less civilized, 
— Macaulay. 

Hail, hallowed day, that binds a 
yoke on vice, gives rest to toil, pro- 
claims God’s holy truth, blesses the 
family, secures the state, prospers com- 
munities, nations exalts, pours life and 
light on earth, and points the way to 
heaven ! — Try on Edwards. 

God’s altar stands from Sunday to 
Sunday, and the seventh day is no more 
for religion than any other— it is for 
rest.— The whole seven are for religion, 
and one of them for rest, for instruction, 
for social worship, for gaining strength 
for the other six.— H. W. Beecher. 

SACRIFICE. — ^We can offer up much 
in the large, but to make sacrifices in 
little things is what we are seldom equal 
to. — Goethe. 

Our virtues are dearer to us the more 
we have had to suffer for them. It is 
the same with our children. All pro- 
found affection admits a sacrifice. — Vau- 
venargues. 


Self-preservation is the^ first law of 
nature; self-sacrifice the highest rule of 
grace. 

SADNESS. — ^What signifies sadness; a 
man grows lean upon it.’^Mackenzie. 

A feeling of sadness that is not akin 
to pain, resembles sorrow only as the 
mist resembles T2Lm.-^Long fellow. 

It was a saying of Aristotle, that all 
noble-minded men are inclined to sad- 
ness. It is not merely the feeling that 
their lot is a hard one which oppresses 
them; it is something more — ^it is their 
inward sympathy and consciousness of 
articipation in the sufferings of the 
uman race to which they belong.-^ 
Guesses at Truth. 

He whose days in wilful woe are 
worn, the grace of his Creator doth de- 
spise, that will not use his gifts for 
thankless niggardise. — Spenser. 

By sadness you destroy the divine 
image in your soul. God is joy. All 
nature rejoices in him, and would you 
be sad? A true joy makes the heart 
fear God.— Lombez. 

We ask God to forgive us for our evil 
thoughts and evil temper, but rarely, if 
ever, ask him to forgive us for our sad- 
ness. Joy is regarded as a happy accident 
of the Christian life, an ornament and a 
luxury rather than a duty.— E. W. Dale. 

Ah, this beautiful world! Indeed, I 
know not what to think of it. ^ Some- 
times it is all gladness and sunshine, and 
heaven itself lies not far off; and then 
it suddenly changes and is dark and 
sorrowful, and the clouds shut out the 
day. In the lives of the saddest of us 
there are bright days when we feel as if 
we could take the great world in our 
arms. Then come the gloomy hours, 
when all without and within is dismal, 
cold, and dark. Believe me, every heart 
has its secret sorrows, which the world 
knows not; and oftentimes we call a 
man cold when he is only sad. — Long’* 
fellow. 

The deep undertone of the world is 
sadness — a solemn bass, occurring at 
measured intervals and heard through 
all other tones. Ultimately, all the strains 
of this world’s music resolve them- 
selves into that tone; and I believe that, 
rightly felt, the cross, and the cross alone, 
interprets the mournful mystery of life, 
the sorrow of the Highest— the Lord of 
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Life, — ^the result of error and sin, but 
ultimately remedial, purifying and ex- 
alting.—F. TF. Robertson, 

Take my word for it, the saddest thing 
under the slty is a soul incapable of sad- 
ness. — Countess de Gasparin, 

“Keep aloof from sadness,” says an 
Icelandic writer, “for sadness is a sick- 
ness of the soul.’\ Life has, indeed, 
many ills, but the mind that views every 
object in its most cheering aspect, and 
every doubtful dispensation as replete 
with latent good, bears within itself a 
powerful and perpetual antidote. The 
gloomy soul aggravates misfortune, 
while a cheerful smile often dispels those 
mists that portend a storm. — Mrs. Sig- 
ourney. 

I wonder many times that ever a child 
of God should have a sad heart, con- 
sidering what the Lord is preparing for 
him.— Rutherford. 

It is (juite deplorable to see how 
many rational creatures mistake suffer- 
ing for sanctity, and think a sad face and 
a gloomy habit of mind propitious offer- 
ings to that Deity whose works are all 
light and lustre and harmony and love- 
liness,— Lad?/ Morgan. 

Tis impious in a good man to be 
8Q.d.— Young. 

Of all the sad words of tongue or pen, 
the saddest are these: “It might have 
been.” — Whittier. 

Gloom and sadness are poison to us, 
the origin of hysterics, which is a 
disease of the imagination caused by 
vexation, and supported by fear. — 
Sevigne. 

SAINTS. — A true saint is a divine 
landscape or picture, where all the rare 
beauties of Christ are lively portrayed 
and drawn forth. — He hath the same 
spirit, the same judgment, the same will 
with Christ.— T. Watson. 

Some rivers, as historians tell us, pass 
through others without mingling with 
them; just so should a saint pass through 
this world. — Venning. 

When we think of saints we are apt to 
think of very pale, still persons, who are 
all the while wishing they weren't alive, 
and all that. My ideal of a saint is a 
brown woman, with red arms, who gets 
up early in the morning and goes to 
work for others — ^who stands the brunt 
of household work, and who bears with 


children that she did not bear. That is 
my saint. Rather a busy, bustling saint, 
but she is a saint. People say of her, 
“What a homely, good creature she is.” 
To my mind that is more complimentary 
than to have the pope put her in the 
calendar. — H. W. Beecher. 

A saint is a man of convictions, who 
has been dead a hundred years, canonized 
now, but cannonaded while living. — BL, 
L. Wayland. 

The saints are God's jewels, highly 
esteemed by and dear to him; they are 
a royal diadem in his hand. — M. Henry. 

The elect are whosoever will, and the 
nonelect, whosoever won’t. — H. W* 
Beecher. 

SARCASM. — Sarcasm is the language 
of the devil; for which reason I have 
long since as good as renounced it. — 
Carlyle. 

Sarcasm poisons reproof.— E. Wiggles- 
worth. 

A sneer is the weapon of the weak. 
Like other devil’s weapons, it is always 
cunningly ready to our hand, and there 
is more poison in the handle than in the 
point,—/. R. Lowell. 

At the best, sarcasms, bitter irony, 
scathing wit, are a sort of sword-play of 
the mind. You pink your adversary, 
and he is forthwith dead; and then you 
deserve to be hung for it. — Bovee. 

He that cometh to seek after knowl- 
edge with a mind to scorn and censure 
shall be sure to find matter for his 
humor, but none for his instruction. — 
Bacon. 

The arrows of sarcasm are barbed with 
contempt.— It is the sneer in the satire 
or ridicule that galls and wounds. — W. 
Gladden. 

A true sarcasm is like a swordstick— 
it appears, at first sight, to be much 
more innocent than it really is, till, all 
of a sudden, there leaps something out 
of it — sharp and deadly and incisive — 
which makes you tremble and recoil. — 
Sydney Smith. 

SATIETY, — Satiety comes of too fre- 
quent repetition; and he who will not 
give himself leisure to be thirsty can 
never find the true pleasure of drinking. 
— Montaigne. 

The sweetest honey is loathsome in its 
own deliciousness, and in the taste 
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j30iifouiids the appetite. — Shakespeore. 

With much we surfeit; plenty makes 
us poor. — Drayton. 

Some are cursed with the fulness ^ of 
satiety; and how can they bear the ills 
of life, when its very pleasures fatigue 
them ? — Colton. 

The flower that we do not pluck is the 
only one that never loses its beauty or 
its fragrance. — W* R* Alger. 

The most voluptuous^ and loose per- 
son breathing, were he tied to follow his 
hawks and his hounds, his dice and his 
courtships every day, would find it the 
greatest torment and calamity that could 
befall him; he would fly to the mines 
and galleys for his recreation. — South. 

A surfeit of the sweetest things the 
deepest loathing to the stomach brings. 
-Shakespeare. 

To loathe the taste of sweetness, 
whereof little more than a little is by 
much too much. — Shakespeare. 

Attainment is followed by neglect, 
possession by disgust, and the malicious 
remark of the Greek epigrammatist on 
marriage, may be applied to many an- 
other course of life, that its two days 
of happiness are the first and the last. — 
Johnson. 

With pleasure drugged, he almost 
longed for \ 7 oe.— Byron. 

There is no sense of weariness like 
that which closes a day of eager and 
unintermitted pursuit of pleasure. — ^The 
apple is eaten and the core sticks in the 
throat.— Expectation has given way to 
ennui, and appetite to satiety. — Bovee. 

Pleasure, when it is a man’s chief pur- 
pose, disappoints itself ; and constant 
application to it palls the faculty of en- 
joying it, and leaves the sense of our 
inability for what we wish, with a dis- 
relish of everything else. The inter- 
mediate seasons of the man of pleasure 
are more heavy than one would impose 
upon the vilest criminal. — Steele. 

SATIRE.— Satire is a sort of glass, 
wherein beholders generally discover 
everybody’s face but their own; which 
is the chief reason for the reception it 
meets in the world, and that so very 
few are offended with it. — Swift. 

Satire should not be like a saw, but a 
sword; it should cut, and not mangle. 

Satire is a composition of salt and 


mercury ; and it depends upon the differ- 
ent mixture and preparation of those 
ingredients, that it comes out a noble 
medicine, or a rank Rpison. — Jegrey. 

Lampoons and satires, that are written 
with wit and spirit, are like poisoned 
darts, which not only inflict a wound, 
but make it incurable. — Addison. 

Satires and lampoons on particular 
people circulate more by giving copies 
in confidence to the friends of the 
parties, than by printing them. — Sheri- 
dan. 

A satirist of true genius, who is wanned 
by a generous indignation of vice, and 
whose censures are conducted by candor 
and truth, merits the applause of every, 
friend to virtue. He is a sort of supple- 
ment to the legislative authority of his 
country, assisting the unavoidable de- 
fects of all legal institutions for the 
regulation of manners, and striking ter- 
ror, even where the divine prohibitions 
themselves are held in contempt.— 
Crousaz. 

Satire should, like a polished razor, 
keen, woimd with a touch that is 
scarcely felt or seen.— M. W. Mon- 
tague. 

No sword bites so fiercely as an evil 
tongue. — Sir P. Sidney. 

A satire should expose nothing but 
what is corrigible, and should make a 
due discrimination between those that 
are, and those that are not the proper 
objects of ’Addison. 

In fashionable circles, satire which at- 
tacks the fault, rather than the person, 
is unwelcome; while that which attacks 
the person and spares the fault is al- 
ways acceptable. — Richter. 

A little wit and a great deal of ill na- 
ture will furnish a man for satire; but 
the greatest instance and value of wit is 
to commend well. — Tillotson, 

Satire! thou shining supplement of 
public laws. — Young. 

By satire kept in awe, they shrink 
from ridicule, though not' from law.— 
Byron. 

To lash the vices of a guilty age. — 
Churchill. 

Of a bitter satirist — Swift, for instance 
— ^it might be said, that the person or 
thing on which his satire fell shrivelled 
up as if the devil had spit on it. — Haw- 
thorne. 
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It is as hard to satirize well a man of 
distinguished vices, as to praise well a 
man of distinguished virtues.— 

Satirical writers and talkers are not 
half so clever as they think themselves, 
or as they are thought to be.— They do 
winnow the corn, it is tme, but it is to 
feed on the chaff. — ^It requires talent and 
generosity to find out talent and gener- 
osity in others, but only self-conceit and 
malice are needed to discover or imagine 
fmlis.—Sharpe. 

Arrows of satire, feathered with wit, 
and wielded with sense, fly home to their 
mark. — C. Simmons. 

Of satires I think as Epictetus did: 
"K evil be said of thee, and if it be 
true, correct thyself; if it be a lie, laugh 
at it.” By dint of time and experience 
I have learned to be a good post-horse; 
I go through my appointed daily stage, 
and care not for the curs who bark at me 
along the road. — Frederick the Great. 

It is much easier for an ill-natured, 
than for a good-natured man to be 
witty; but the most gifted men are the 
least addicted to depreciate either friends 
or foes. — ^Your shrewd, sly, wit-speaking 
fellow is generally a shallow personage, 
and frequently he is as venomous and 
false when he flatters as when he reviles. 
— Sharp. 

As men neither fear nor respect what 
has been made contemptible, all honor 
to him who makes oppression laughable 
as well as detestable. — ^Armies cannot 
protect it then; and walls that have re- 
mained impenetrable to cannon have 
fallen before a roar of laughter or a hiss 
of contempt.— P. Whipple. 

We smile at the satire expended upon 
the follies of others, but we forget to 
weep at our own. — Mad. Necker. 

In the present state of the world it is 
difficult not to write lampoons. — Juvenal. 

The most annoying of all public re- 
formers is the personal satirist. Though 
he may be considered by some few as a 
useful member of society, yet he is only 
ranked with the hangmen, whom, we 
tolerate because he executes the judg- 
ment we abhor to do ourselves, and 
avoid with a natural detestation of his 
office. The pen of the one and the cord 
of the other are inseparable in our minds. 
— Jane Porter. 

Viewed in its happiest form satire has 


one defect which seems to be incurable, 
— ^its uniformity of censure. Bitterness 
scarcely admits those fine transitions 
which make the harmony of a composi- 
tion. Aquafortis bites a plate all over 
alike. The satirist is met by the difli- 
culty of the etcher. — Willmott. 

Curst be the verse how well so^er it 
flow, that tends to make one worthy 
man my foe, gives virtue scandal, in- 
nocence a fear, or from the soft-eyed 
virgin steals a tear.— Pope. 

The end of satire is the amendment of 
vices by correction, and he who writes 
honestly is no more an enemy to "the 
offender, than the physician is to the 
patient when he prescribes harsh reme- 
dies. — Dryden. 

SAVING.— (See ''Economy,’' 
"Thrift,” " FEiroALiTY,” etc.) 

SCANDAL.— (See "Slander.”) 

Believe that story false that ought not 
to be true. — Sheridan. 

Number among your worst enemies 
the hawker of malicious rumors and un- 
explored anecdote.— Lat;aier. 

Scandal is a never-failing vehicle for 
dulness. The true-born Englishman had 
died silently among the grocers and 
trunk-makers, if the libeller had not 
helped off the poet. — I. B. Brown. 

" No one,” says Jerome, " loves to tell 
a tale of scandal except to him who 
loves to hear it.” Learn, then, to rebuke 
and check the detracting tongue by 
showing that you do not listen to it 
with pleasure. Never make your ear 
the grave of another’s good name. 

Many a wretch had rid on a hurdle 
who has done much less mischief than 
utterers of forged tales, coiners of scan- 
dal, and clippers of reputation.— S/teri- 
dan. 

Without the consent of the world, a 
scandal doth not go deep; it is only a 
slight stroke upon the injured party, and 
retumeth with the greater force upon 
those that gave it. — Saville. 

How large a portion of chastity is sent 
out of the world by distant hints, — 
nodded away and cruelly winked into 
suspicion, by the envy of those who 
are past all temptation of it themselves. 
How often does the reputation of a 
helpless creature bleed by a report which 
the party propagating it beholds with 
pity, and is sorry for it, and hopes it 
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may not be true, but in the meantime 
gives it her pass, that at least it may 
have fair play in the world,— to be be- 
lieved or not, according to the charity 
of those into whose hands it shall hap- 
pen to izill.—Sterne, 

The tale-bearer and the tale-hearer 
should be both hanged up, back to back, 
one by the tongue, the other by the 
esiT,^South. 

If there is any person to whom you 
feel dislike, that is the person of whom 
you ought never to speak. — Cedi. 

Great numbers of moderately good 
people think it fine to talk scandal ; they 
regard it as a sort of evidence of their 
own goodness.—/^. W. Faber. 

The improbability of a malicious story 
serves to help forward the currency of 
it, because it increases the scandal. So 
that, in such instances, the world is like 
the one who said he believed some things 
because they were absurd and impossible. 
— Sterne. 

Scandal breeds hatred; hatred begets 
division ; division makes faction, and 
faction brings ruin. — Quarles. 

If hours did not hang heavy what 
would become of scandal?— jBaricro/£. 

I never listen to calumnies, because, if 
they^ are untrue, I run the risk of being 
deceived, and if they are true, of hating 
persons not worth thinking about. — ilf on- 
tesquieu. 

There are a set of malicious, prating, 
prudent gossips, both male and female, 
who murder characters to kill time ; and 
will rob a young fellow of his good 
name before he has years to know the 
value of it. — Sheridan. 

Scandal is the sport of its authors, the 
dread of fools, and the contempt of the 
wise. — W. B. Clulow. 

In scandal, as is robbery, the receiver 
is always as bad as the thief.— Chester- 
field. 

There is a lust in a man, no charm 
can tame, of loudly publishing his 
neighbor’s shame; on eagle’s wings im- 
mortal scandals fly, while virtuous ac- 
tions are but born and ie. — Harvey. 

A cruel story runs on wheels, and 
every hand oils the wheels as they run. 
— George Eliot. 

As to people saying a few idle words 
about us, we must not mind that, any 


more than the old church steeple minds 
the rooks cawing about it. — George 
Eliot. 

Praise undeserved is scandal in dis- 
guise. — Poj>e. 

The greatest scandal waits on greatest 
state. — Shakespeare. 

SCEPTICISM. — ^Scepticism is slow 
suicide.— .Emerson-. 

The great trouble with the scepticism 
of the age is, that it is not thorough 
enough. — ^It questions everything but its 
own foundations. — J. M. Gibson. 

Free thinkers arc generally those who 
never think at all. — Sterne. 

^ Sceptics are generally ready to be- 
lieve anything provided it is only suffi- 
ciently improbable; it is at matters of 
fact that such people stumble. — Von 
Knehel. 

I know not any crime so great a man 
could contrive to commit, as poisoning 
the sources of eternal truth. — Johnson. 

I would rather dwell in the dim fog of 
superstition, than in air rarified to noth- 
ing by the air-pump of unbelief ; in which 
the panting breast expires, vainly and 
convulsively gasping for breath. — Richr 
ter. 

Men are ready to believe everything 
when they believe nothing. — ^They have 
diviners when they cease to have 
prophets; witchcraft when they cease to 
have religious ceremonies ; and they open 
the caves of sorcery when they shut the 
temples of the Lord. — Chateaubriand. 

The sceptic, in a vain attempt to be 
wise bej^ond what is permitted to man, 
plunges into a darkness more deplorable, 
and a blindness more incurable than that 
of the common herd, whom he despises, 
and would fain instruct. When he 
plunges into the depths of infidelity, like 
the miser who leaps from the shipwreck, 
he will find that the treasures he bears 
about him will only sink him the deeper 
in the abyss. — Colton. 

Imperfect knowledge is the parent of 
doubt: thorough and honest research 
dispels it. — Tryon Edwards. 

Scepticism has never founded empires, 
established principles, or changed the 
world’s heart. — ^The great doers in his- 
tory have always been men of faith. — 
E. H. Chapin. 

The sceptical writers are a set whose 
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business it is to prick holes in the fabric 
of knowledge wherever it is weak and 
faulty ; and when these places are prop- 
erly repaired, the whole building be- 
comes more firm and solid than it was 
before. — Reid. 

Skepticism becomes the mark and even 
the pose of the educated mind. It is no 
longer directed against this and that 
article of the older creeds but is rather 
a bias against any kind of far-reaching 
ideas, and a denial of systematic partici- 
pation on the part of such ideas in the 
intelligent direction of affairs. — John 
Dewey. 

Every person who has mastered a pro- 
fession is a sceptic concerning it. — 
G. Bernard Shaw. 

SCIENCE.— Science is the topography 
of ignorance. — 0. W. Holmes. 

I have come to have very profound 
and deep-rooted doubts whether Science, 
as practiced at present by the human 
race, will ever do anything to make the 
world a better and happier place to live 
in, or will ever stop contributing to our 
general misery.— if endnfc Van Loon. 

A single mind can acquire a fair 
knowledge of the whole field of science, 
and find plenty of time to spare for or- 
dinaiy human affairs. Not many people 
take the trouble to do so. But without 
a knowledge of science one cannot un- 
derstand current events. That is why 
our modem literature and art are mostly 
so unreal. — J, B. S. Haldane. 

Physical science reads through its sense 
of touch like a blind man, and the 
supply of books in braille type on the 
spiritual life is very small— Attstm 
&M alley. 

Those who apeak of the incompati- 
bility of science and religion either make 
science say^ that which it never^ said or 
make religion say that which it never 
taught.— Piu$ XL 

Men sometimes speak as though the 

rogress of science must necessarily be a 

oon to mankind, but that, I fear, is 
one of the comfortable nineteenth cen- 
tury delusions which our more disillu- 
sioned age must discard.— Berircnd 
Russell. 

The Sciences are beneficent. They 
prevent men from thinking, — Anatole 
France. 


If a man hasn*t got plenty of good 
common sense, the more science he has 
the worse for his patient.— 0 . W. 
Holmes. 

The intellectual content of religions 
has always finally adapted itself to 
scientific and social conditions after they 
have become clear, . . , For this rea- 
son I do not think that those who are 
concerned about the future of a reli- 
gious attitude should trouble themselves 
about the conflict of science with tradi- 
tional doctrines. — John Dewey. 

In the scientific world I find just that 
disinterested devotion to great ends that 
I hope will spread at last through the 
entire range of human activity.— i5r. G. 
Wells. 

If rational men cooperated and used 
their scientific knowledge to the full, 
they could now secure the economic 
welfare of all. — Bertrand Russell. 

The most beautiful thing we C£in ex- 
perience is the mysterious. It is the 
source of all true art and science. He to 
whom this emotion is a stranger, who 
can no longer pause to wonder and 
stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead: 
his eyes are closed. ... To know that 
what is impenetrable to us really exists, 
manifesting itself as the highest wisdom 
and the most radiant beauty which our 
dull faculties can comprehend only in 
their most primitive forms — ^this knowl- 
edge, this feeling, is at the center of 
true religiousness. In this sense, and in 
this sense only, I belong in the ranks of 
devoutly religious men.— Albert Ein-^ 
stein. 

In praising science, it does not follow 
that we must adopt the very poor phi- 
losophies which scientific men have con- 
structed. In philosophy they have much 
more to learn than to teach.— Dean Inge. 

Science is organized knowledge.— 
Herbert Spencer. 

Great discoveries and improvements 
invariably involve the co-operation of 
many minds. I may be given credit for 
having blazed the trail but when I look 
at the subsequent developments I feel 
the credit is due to others rather than to 
myself. — Alexander Graham Bell. 

Let us not fear that the issues of 
natural science shall be scepticism or 
anarchy. — ^Through all God’s works 
there runs a beautiful harmony. — ^The 
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remotest truth in his universe is linked 
to that which lies nearest the throne. — 
E. H. Chapin. 

As knowledge advances, science ceases 
to scoff at religion; and religion ceases 
to frown on science. The hour of 
mockery by the one, and of reproof by 
the other, is passing away. Hence- 
forth, they will dwell together in unity 
and good-will. They will mutually 
illustrate the wisdom, power, and grace 
of God. Science will adorn and en- 
rich religion; and religion will ennoble 
and sanctify science. 

Science — ^in other words, knowledge — ^is 
not the enemy of religion; for, if so, 
then religion would mean ignorance; 
but it is often the antagonist of school- 
divinity, — 0. PF. Holmes. 

Science ever has been, and ever must 
be, the safeguard of religion . — Bir David 
Brewster. 

Human science is an uncertain guess. 
^Prior. 

It has been said that science is op- 
posed to, and in conflict with revelation. 
But the history of the former shows 
that the greater its progress, and the 
more accurate its investigations and re- 
sults, the more plainly it is seen not 
only not to clash with the latter, but in 
all things to confirm it. The very 
sciences from which objections have been 
brought against religion have, by their 
own progress, removed those objections, 
and in the end furnished full confirma- 
tion of the inspired Word of God. — 
Tryon Edwards* 

Twin-sister of natural and revealed 
religion, and of heavenly birth, science 
will never belie her celestial origin, nor 
cease to sympathize with all that em- 
anates from the same pure home. 
Human ignorance and prejudice may 
for a time seem to have divorced what 
God has joined together; but human 
ignorance and prejudice shall at length 
pass away, and then science and religion 
shall be seen blending their particolored 
rays into one beautiful bow of light, 
linking heaven to earth and earth to 
heaven.— E. D. Hitchcock. 

It was an admirable reply of a 
converted astronomer, who, when inter- 
rogated coneerning his comparative es- 
timate of religion and the science he 
had formely. idolized, answered, ‘‘I am 


now bound for heaven, and I take the 
stars in my way.” 

Science when well-digested is nothing 
but good sense and TQQ>sojx.~Stamslaus. 

Learning is the dictionary, but sense 
the grammar of science,— Siernc. 

The sciences are of sociable disposi- 
tion, and flourish best in the neighbor- 
hood of each other; nor is there any 
branch of learning but may be helped 
and improved by assistance drawn from 
other arts. — Blackstone. 

Science surpasses the old miracles of 
mythology. — Emerson. 

Art and science have their meeting 
point in method. — Bulwer. 

In my investigation of natural science, 
I have always found that whenever I 
can meet with anything in the Bible 
on my subject, it always affords me a 
firm platform on which to stand. — 
Lieut. Maury. 

I will frankly tell you that my ex- 
perience in prolonged scientific investi- 
gations convinces me that a belief in 
God— a God who is behind and within 
the chaos of vanishing points of human 
knowledge — adds a wonderful stimulus 
to the man who attempts to penetrate 
into the regions of the unknown, — 
Agassiz. 

The person who thinks there can be 
any rei conflict between science and 
religion must be either very young in 
science or very ignorant in religion.— 
Prof. Henry. 

Science is but a mere heap of facts, 
not a golden chain of truths, if we refuse 
to link it to the throne of God. — F. P. 
Cobhe. 

Every great scientific truth goes 
through three stages.— First, people say 
it conflicts with the Bible. — ^Next they 
say it had been discovered before. — 
Lastly, they say they always believea 
it. — Agassiz. 

There are hosts of men, of the pro- 
foundest thought, who find nothing in 
the disclosures of science to shake their 
faith in the eternal virtues of reason 
and religion . — George Ripley. 

God pity the man of science who be- 
lieves in nothing but what he can prove 
by scientific methods; lor if ever a 
human being needed divine pity he 
does.— Dr. J, G* Holland. 
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The study of science teaches young 
men to think, while study of the classics 
teadies them to express thought.— S. 
MiU. 

What is the true end and aim of 
science but the discovery of the ulti- 
mate power— a seeking after God 
through the study of his ways?— 
W. H. Furness. 

Science cannot determine origin, and 
so cannot determine destiny. As it 
presents only a sectional view of crea- 
tion, it giv^ only a sectional view of 
everything in creation. — T. T. Hunger . 

Nothing tends so much to the corrup- 
tion of science as to suffer it to stag- 
nate; these waters must be troubled 
before they can exert their virtues. — 
Burke. 

It is certain that a serious attention 
to the sciences and liberal arts softens 
and humanizes the temper, and cher- 
ishes those fine emotions in which true 
virtue and honor consist. It very 
rarely happens that a man of taste and 
learning is not, at least, an honest man, 
whatever frailties may attend him. — 
Hume. 

When man seized the loadstone of 
science, the loadstar of superstition 
vanished in the clouds.— PF. M. Alger. 

Science is nothing but trained and 
organized common sense, differing from 
the latter only as a veteran may from a 
raw recruit, and its methods differ from 
those of common sense, only as the 
guardsman’s cut and thrust differ from 
the manner in which a savage wields 
his ehxh. ---Huxley. 

What are the sciences but maps of 
universal laws; and universal laws but 
the channels of imiversal power; and 
universal power but the outgoings of a 
supreme universal mind?— Thomson. 

Our abiding belief is, that just as the 
Workmen in the tunnel of St. Gothard, 
working from either end, met at last, 
to shake hands, in the very central 
root of the mountain, so the students 
of nature and the students of Chris- 
tianity will yet join hands in the unity 
©f reason and faith, in the heart of their 
deepest mysteries’.— I/. Moss. 

Believe in God, and bid all knowl- 
e God-speed; sooner or later the 
harmony will reveal itself, and the 


discords and contradictions disappear. 

There can be no real conflict between 
science and the Bible — ^between nature 
and the Scriptures — ^the two books of 
the Great Author. Both are revela- 
tions made by him to man; the earlier 
telling of God-made harmonies coming 
up ^ from the deep past, and rising to 
their height when man appeared; the 
later teaching man’s relations to his 
Maker, speaking of loftier har- 

monies in the eternal future.— Pro/. 
Dana, 

Science is but the statement of truth 
found out. 

Godless science reads nature only as 
Milton’s daughters did Hebrew, rightly 
syllabling the sentences, biit utterly 
ignorant of the meaning.— 

If the God of revelation is most ap- 
propriately worshipped in the temple 
of religion, the God of nature may be 
equally honored in the temple of 
science. Even from its lofty minarets 
the philosopher may summon the faith- 
ful to prayer, and the priest and sage 
exchange altars without the compro- 
mise of faith or knowledge.— David, 
Brewster. 

Science corrects the old creeds, sweeps 
away, with every new perception, our in- 
fantile catechisms, and necessitates a 
faith commensurate with the grander 
orbits and universal laws which it dis- 
closes. — Emerson. 

SCRIPTURES.— (See Bible,”) 

SEA. — ^Praise the sea, but keep on 
the land. — Herbert, 

Boll on, thou deep and dark blue 
ocean— roll, ten thousand fleets sweep 
over thee in vain; man marks the earth 
with ruin— his control stops with the 
shore; upon the watery plain the wrecks 
are all thy deed, nor doth remain a 
shadow of man’s ravage, save his oto, 
when, for a moment like a drop of rain, 
lie sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
groan, without a grave,, unknell’d, un- 
coffin’d, and unknown.— 

The sea has been called deceitful and 
treacherous, but there lies in this trait 
only the character of a great natural 
power, which renews its strength, and, 
without reference to joy or ^ sorrow, 
follows eternal laws which opposed 
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by a Mgher power. — TT. Humboldt, 

Surely oak and threefold brass sur- 
rounded his heart who first trusted a 
frail vessel to the merciless ocean. 
^Horace. 

He that will learn to pray, let him 
go to seQ>,-^Herbert, 

The ocean’s surfy, slow, deep, mellow 
voice is full of mystery and awe, moan- 
ing over the dead it holds in its bosom, 
or lulling them to unbroken slumbers in 
the chambers of its vasty depths. 
— Ealihurton, 

There is society where none intrudes, 
by the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
— Byron, 

Whoever commands the sea, com- 
mands the trade, whoever commands 
the trade of the world, commands the 
riches of the world, and consequently 
the world itself . — Sir W, Raleigh. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Al- 
mighty’s form glasses itself in tem- 
pests: in all time, calm or convulsed— 
in breeze, or gale, or storm, icing the 
pole, or in the torrid clime dark- 
heaving boundless, endless, and sub- 
lime— the image of eternity— the throne 
of the invisible; even from out thy 
slime the monsters of the deep are 
made; each zone obeys thee; thou goest 
forth, dread, fathomless, alone. —Byron, 

Mystery of waters, never slumbering 
sea ! impassioned orator, with lips 
sublime, whose waves are arguments to 
prove a God.— E. Montgomery, 

SECRECY.— Secrecy has been well 
termed the soul of all great designs. 
Perhaps more has been efiected by con- 
cealing our own intentions, than by dis- 
covering those of our enemy. But great 
men succeed in both. — Colton. 

A proper secrecy is only the mystery 
of able men; mystery is the only se- 
crecy of weak and cunning ones. 
— Chesterfield. 

What is mine, even to my life, is hers 
I love; but the secret of my friend is 
not mine.— jSfr P. Sidney, 

Two may keep counsel, putting one 
away. — Shakespeare. 

Talkers and futile persons, are com- 
monly vain and credulous withal; for 
he that talketh what he knoweth will 
also talk what he knoweth not; there- 


fore set it down, ^ that a habit of se- 
crecy is both politic and moral. — Bacon. 

Secrets are so seldom kept, that it 
may be with some reason doubted, 
whether the quality of retention be 
generally bestowed, and whether a secret 
has not some subtile volatility by which 
it escapes imperceptibility, at the small- 
est vent, or some power of fermenta- 
tion, by which it expands itself, so as 
to burst the heart that will not give it 
way. — Johnson. 

If a fool knows a secret, he tells it 
because he is a fool: if a knave knows 
one, he tells it whenever it is his in- 
terest to tell it. But women and young 
men are very apt to tell what secrets 
they know, from the vanity of having 
been trusted. Trust none of these when- 
ever you can help it. — Chesterfield. 

He who trusts secrets to a servant^ 
makes him his master.— 

To tell our own secrets is generally 
folly, but that folly is without guilt; 
to communicate those with which we 
are intrusted is always treachery, and 
treachery for the most part combined 
with folly. — Johnson, 

Trust no secrets to a friend, which, if 
reported, would bring infamy. — Thales, 

Washington, having been asked by an 
ofi&cer on the morning of a battle, what 
were his plans for the day, replied in a 
whisper. Can you keep a secret? On 
being answered in the affirmative, the 
general added — so can I. 

He deserves small trust who is not 
privy counsellor to himself.— Pord. 

I have play’d the fool, the gross fool, 
to believe the bosom of a friend would 
hold a secret mine own could not con- 
tain. — Massinger. 

How can we expect another to keep 
our secret if we cannot keep it our- 
selves? — Rochefoucauld. 

The truly wise man should have no 
keeper of his secret but himself. 
— Guizot. 

Who shall be true to us, when we 
are so unsecret to ourselves? — Shake- 
speare. 

Three may keep a secret, if two of 
them are dead. — Franklin. 

It is said that he or she who admits 
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the possession of a secret, has already 
half revealed it. — ^It is a great deal 
gained toward the acquisition of a treas- 
ure, to know exactly where it is. 
— 

Secrecy is the chastity of friend- 
ship.— /cremj/ Taylor, 

Nothing is so oppressive as a secret.— 
It is difficult for ladies to keep it long; 
and I know, in this matter, a good 
number of men who are women. — Fon- 
taine. 

When a secret is revealed, it is the 
fault of the man who has intrusted it. 
— Bruyere, 

A secret is too little for one, enough 
for two, and too much for three. 
---Howell, 

Secrecy is best taught by commenc- 
ing with ourselves. — Chamjort. 

He that discovers himself till he hath 
made himself master of his desires, lays 
himself open to his own ruin, and makes 
himself a prisoner to his own tongue. 
—Qmrles. 

I will govern my life and my thoughts 
as if all the world were to see the one 
and to read the other; for what does 
it signify to make anything a secret to 
my neighbor, when to God all our pri- 
vacies are open? — Seneca. 

A resolution that is communicated is 
no longer within thy power; thy inten- 
tions become now the plaything of 
chance; he who would have his com- 
mands certainly carried out must take 
men by surprise. — Goethe. 

A secret in his mouth is like a wild 
bird put into a cage; whose door no 
sooner opens, but it is out.— Ben Jon- 
son. 

He was a wise fellow, and had good 
discretion, that, being bid to ask what 
he would of the king, desired he might 
know none of his secrets. — Shakespeare. 

To keep your secret is wisdom ; but to 
expect others to keep it is folly.— O. W. 
Holmes. 

A man is more faithful to the secret 
of another man than to his own; a 
woman, on the contrary, preserves her 
own secret better than that of another. 
— Bruyhte. 

Where secrecy or mystery begins, vice 
or roguery is not far off. — Johnson. 


Fire that is closest kept bums mt^st of 
all. — Shakespeare. 

Secrecy is for the happy; misery, 
hopeless misery needs no veil; under 
a thousand suns it dares act openly. 
— Schiller. 

People addicted to secrecy are so 
without knowing why; they are not so 
for cause, but for secrecy's sake. 
— H azlitt. 

Secrets with girls, like guns with boys, 
are never valued till they make a 
noise. — Crabbe. 

Never confide your secrets to paper; 
it is like throwing a stone in the air, 
you do not know where it may fall. 
— Calderon. 

Thou hast betrayed thy secret as a 
bird betrays her nest, by striving to 
conceal it, — Longfellow. 

^ What thou seest speak of with cau- 
tion. — Solon. 

Tis in my memory looked, and ymv 
yourself shall keep the key of it. 
— Shakespeare. 

I vow and protest there’s more plaguts 
than pleasure with a secret- — Colman. 

Trust him not with your secrets, who, 
when left alone in your room, turns over 
your papers. — Lavater. 

Conceal thy domestic ills. — Thales. 

When two friends part they should 
lock up one another’s secrets, and inter- 
change their keys. — Feltham. 

There is as much responsibility in im- 
parting your own secrets, as in keeping 
those of your neighbor.— Darilej/. 

None are so fond of secrets as those 
who do not mean to keep them.^ Such 
persons covet secrets as spendthrifts do 
money, for the purpose of circulation. — 
Colton. 

SECTS.— Sects and Christians that de- 
sire to be known by the undue promi- 
nence of doing some single feature of 
Christianity, are imperfect just in pro- 
portion to the distinctness of their pe- 
culiarities. The power of Christian truth 
is in its unity and sympathy, and not in 
the saiJency or brilliancy of any of its 
special dT)ctrines. The spirit of Christ 
is the gieat essential truth. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

The effective strength of sects is not 
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to be ascertained merely by counting 
heads, — Macaulay. 

It is written, that the coat of our 
Saviour was witlaout seam ; whence some 
would infer, that there should ^ be no 
^vision in the church of Christ. It 
should be so indeed; yet seams in the 
same cloth neither hurt the garment, 
nor misbecome it; and not only seams, 
but schisms will be while men are fal- 
lible. — Milton. 

I do not want the walls of separation 
between different orders of Christians to 
be destroyed, but only lowered, that we 
may shake hands a little easier over 
them.— EowZond Hill. 

SELF-APPROBATION.— We follow 
the world in approving others; we go 
far before it in approving ourselves.— 
Colton. 

A man’s first care should he to avoid 
the reproaches of his own heart; his next, 
to escape the censures of the world. If 
the last interferes with the former, it 
ought to be entirely neglected; but 
otherwise there cannot be a greater sat- 
isfaction to an honest mind, than to 
see those approbations which it gives 
itself, seconded by the applauses of the 
public. A man is more sure of his con- 
duct, when the verdict which he passes 
upon his own behavior is thus warranted 
and confirmed by the opinion of all that 
know Addison. 

One self-approving hour whole years 
outweighs of stupid starers, and of loud 
huzzas.— Pope. 

Self-approbation, when founded in 
truth and a good conscience, is a source 
of some of the purest joys known to 
man. — C. Simmons. 

Be displeased with what thou art, if 
thou desirest to attain to what thou art 
not; for where thou hast pleased thy- 
self, there thou abidest, and if thou 
sayest I have enough, thou perishest. — 
Augustine. 

SELF-CONCEIT. — ^He who gives 
himself airs of importance, exhibits the 
credentials of impotence.— Lat;otcr. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own con- 
ceit than seven men who can render a 
reason. He who has no inclination to 
leaaaa more will be very apt to think 
that he knows enough. Nor is it won- 
dispfui that he should pride himself in 
the abundance of his wisdom, with whom 


eveiy wavering ^ thought, every half- 
formed imagination, passes for a fixed 
and substantial truth. Obstinacy also, 
which makes him imable to discover his 
mistakes, makes him believe himself un- 
able to commit them. — Powell. 

There are few people who are more 
often in the wrong than those who can- 
not endure to be thought so. — Roche-- 
foucauld. 

All men who know not where to look 
for truth save in the narrow well of 
self, will find their own image at the 
bottom and mistake it for what they are 
seeking. — J. R. Lowell. 

The weakest spot in every man is 
where he thinks himself to be the wisest. 
— Emmons. 

Conceited men are a harmless kind of 
creatures, who, by their overweening 
self-respect, relieve others from the duty 
of respecting them at all. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which blast their pros- 
pects, or render them more contemptible, 
than self-conceit, presumption, and ob- 
stinacy. By checking progress^ in im- 
provement, they fix one ^ in long 
immaturity, and produce irreparable 
mischief. — Blair. 

He that fancies himself very en- 
lightened, because he sees the deficiencies 
of others, may be very ignorant, because 
he has not studied his own. — Bulwer. 

I look upon the too good opinion that 
man has of himself, as the nursing 
mother of all false opinions, both public 
and private. — Montaigne. 

When a person feels disposed to over- 
estimate his own importance, let him 
remember that mankind got along very 
well before his birth, and that in all 
probability they will get along very well 
after his death. 

A wise man knows his own ignorance ; 
a fool thinks he knows everything. — C. 
Ammons. 

The proportion of those who think is 
extremely small; yet every individual 
flatters himself that he is one of the 
number. — Colton. 

We are very apt to be full of our- 
selves, instead of H!im that made what 
we so much value, and but for whom 
we have no reason to value ourselves. 
For we have nothing that we can call 
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our own, no, not ourselves; for we are 
all but tenants, and at will too, of the 
great Lord of ourselves, and of this great 
farm, the world that we live upon.— 
Penn, 

In one thing men of all ages are 
alike : they have believed obstinately in 
themselves. — J acobi. 

Self-conceit is a weighty quality, and 
will sometimes bring down the scale 
when there is nothing else in it. It 
magnifies a fault beyond proportion, and 
swells every omission into an outrage. — 
Jeremy Collier,^ 

The less a man thinks or knows about 
his virtues the better we like him. — 
PmetBon, 

Prize not thyself by what thou hast, 
but by what thou art; he tliat values a 
jewel by its golden frame, or a book by 
its silver clasps, or a man by his vast 
estate, errs. — Quarles, 

Many men spend their lives in gazing 
at their own shadows, and so dwindle 
away into shadows thereof.— if are. 

Even dross is a, pi to inflame a man’s 
opinion of himself.— if ome. 

Whenever nature leaves a hole in a 
person’s mind, she generally plasters it 
over with a thick coat of self-conceit. 
-—Longfellow. 

In the same degree that we overrate 
ourselves, wo shall underrate others; for 
injustice allowed at home is not likely 
to be corrected ahrosid.— Washington 
Allston, 

Wouldest thou not be thought a fool 
in another’s conceit, be not wise in thy 
own: he that trusts to his own wisdom, 
proclaims his own folly: he is truly wise, 
and shall appear so, that hath folly 
enough to be thought not worldly wise, 
or wisdom enough to see his own folly. 
^Quarles. 

He who is always his own counsellor 
will often have a fool for his client. 
—Hunter, 

Oftentimes nothing profits more than 
self-esteem, grounded on what is just 
and right. — Milton. 

SELF-CONTROL.— If you would 
learn self-mastery, begin by yielding 
yourself to the One Great Master, — Lob- 
stein. 

Conquer thyself. Till thou hast done 
this, thou art but a slave; for it is al- 


most as well to be subjected to another’s 
appetite as to thine Qvm,— Burton, 

The command of one’s self is the 
greatest empire a man can aspire xmto, 
and consequently, to be subject to our 
own passions is the most grievous slav- 
ery. He who best governs himself is 
best fitted to govern others. 

He who reigns within himself and rules 
his passions, desires and fears is more 
than a king. — Milton. 

For want of self-restraint many men 
are engaged all their lives in fighting 
with difficulties of their own making, and 
rendering success impossible by their own 
CTOss-grained ungentleness; whilst others, 
it may be much less gifted, make their 
way and achieve success by simple pa- 
tience, equanimity, and self-control.— 
Smiles, 

Self-government is, indeed, the noblest 
rule on earth ; the object of a loftier am- 
bition than the possession of crowns or 
sceptres. The truest conquest is where 
the soul is bringing every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ. 
The monarch of his own mind is the 
only real potentate.— Coird. 

The man whom Heaven appoints to 
govern others, should himself first learn 
to bend his passions to the sway of 
reason. — Thomson, 

To rule self and subdue our passions 
is the more praiseworthy because so few 
know how to do it. — Guiccardini, 

Every temptation that *is resisted, 
every noble aspiration that is encour- 
aged, every sinful thought that is re- 
pressed, every bitter word that is 
withheld, adds its little item to the 
impetus of that great movement which 
is bearing humanity onward toward a 
.richer life and higher character. — Fishe. 

Most powerful is he who has himself 
in his own power.— £^e^^eca. 

A father inquires whether his boy can 
construe Homer, or understand Horace; 
but how seldom does he ask, or examine, 
or think whether he can restrain his 
passions,— whether he is grateful, gen- 
erous, humane, compassionate, just, and 
benevolent. — Lady Hervey. 

What is the best government? — That 
which teaches us to govern ourselves. 
— Goethe. 

He that lays down precepts for gow* 
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A ryitTig OUT lives and moderating our 
passions, obliges humanity not only in 
the present, but for all future genera- 
tions.— Seneca. 

Those who can command themselves, 
command others. — Hdzlitt, 

More dear in the sight of God and 
His angels than any other conquest is 
the conquest of self. — A* F, Stanley, 

Let not any one say that he cannot 
govern his passions, nor hinder them 
from breaking out and carrying him to 
action; for what he can do before a 
prince or a great man, he can do alone, 
or in the presence of God if he will. 
— Locke. 

Self-control is promoted by humility. 
Pride is a fruitful source of uneasiness. 
It keeps the mind in disquiet. Humil- 
ity is the antidote to this evil.— Jkfrs. 
Sigourney. 

I will have a care of being a slave to 
myself, for it is a perpetual, a shameful, 
and the heaviest of all servitudes; and 
this may be done by uncontrolled de- 
sires.— /Seneca. 

The constancy of sages is nothing but 
the art of locking up their agitation in 
their hearts.— iSoche/oucauZd. 

One of the most important, but one 
of the most difficult things for a power- 
ful mind is, to be its own master. A 
pond may lie quiet in a plain; but a 
lake wants mountains to compass and 
hold it in. — Addison. 

He who would govern others should 
first be master of himself. — Massinger, 

He is a fool who cannot be angiy; 
but he is a wise man who will not, 
— OZd Proverb, 

A man must first govern himself, ere 
he be fit to govern a family; and his 
family, ere he be fit to bear the govern- 
ment in the commonwealth.— & W, 
Baleigh. 

Real glory wrings from the silent con- 
quest of ourselves; without that the 
conqueror is only the first slave. 
— Thomson. 

No conflict is so severe as his who 
labors to subdue himself. — Thomas a 
Kempis, 

you want to know the man 
against whom you have most reason to 
guard yourself? Your looking-glass will 


give you a very fair likeness of his 
iajce.—Whately. 

Over the times thou hast no power.— 
To redeem a world sunk in dishonesty 
has not been given thee. Solely over 
one man therein thou hast a quite ab- 
solute, uncontrollable power, — ^Him re- 
deem and make honest. — Carlyle. 

No man is free who cannot command 
himself.— Pythagroros. 

It is the man who is cool and col- 
lected, who is master of his counte- 
nance, his veice, his actions, his gestures, 
of every part, who can work upon others 
at his pleasure. — Diderot, 

Wouldst thou have thy flesh obey thy 
spirit? Then let thy spirit obey thy 
God. Thou must be governed, that 
thou may’st govern. — Augustine. 

Better conquest never canst thou 
make, than warn thy constant and thy 
nobler parts against giddy, loose sug- 
gestions.— /Shakespeare. 

Who to himself is law, no law doth 
need. — Chapman, 

When Alexander had subdued the 
world, and wept that none were left to 
dispute his arms, his tears were an in- 
voluntary tribute to a monarchy that 
he knew not, man^s empire over himself. 
— Jane Porter. 

No one who cannot master him^lf is 
worthy to rule, and only he can rule. 
— Goethe, 

May I govern my passions with ab- 
solute sway, and grow wiser and better 
as life wears away, — Watts. 

The most precious of all possessions, 
is power over ourselves; power to with- 
stand trial, to bear suffering, to front 
danger; power over pleasure and pain; 
power to follow our convictions, how- 
ever resisted by menace and scorn; the 
power of calm reliance in scenes of 
darkness and storms. He that has not 
a mastery over his inclinations; he that 
knows not how to resist the importunity 
of present pleasure or pain, for the sake 
of what reason tells him is fit to be 
done, wants the true principle of virtue 
and industry, and is in dang^ of never 
being good for anything. — Locke. 

SELF-DECEPTION. — No man was 
ever so much deceived by another, as 
by himself. — Greville, 
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It many times falls out, that we deem 
ourselves much deceived in others, be- 
cause we first deceived ourselves.— jSir 
P. Sidmy. 

Nothing is so easy as to deceive one's 
self, for what we wish we readily be- 
lieve; but such expectations are often 
inconsistent with the reality of things. 
— Demosthenes, 

The coward reckons himself cautious; 
the miser thinks himself frugal.— iifome. 

Eveiy man is his own greatest dupe. 
— TT. R- Alger, 

Who has deceived thee so often as 
thyself? — Franklin, 

The greatest of fools is he who im- 
poses on himself, and in his greatest 
concerns thinks he knows that which 
he has least studied, and of which he 
is profoundly ignorant. — Shaftesbury, 

The first and worst of all frauds is 
to cheat one’s self. All sin is easy after 
that. — Bailey. 

From the beginning of the world to 
this day there never was any great vil- 
lainy acted by men but it was in the 
strengtibi of some great fallacy put upon 
their minds by a false representation of 
evil for good, or good for evilSouth, 

To be deceived by our enemies or be- 
trayed by our friends is insupportable; 
yet by ourselves we are often content 
to be so treated. — Rochefoucauld, 

We cheat ourselves in order to enjoy 
a quiet conscience, without possessing 
virtue.— La?w.i)ert. 

Many a man has a kind of kaleido- 
scope, where the broken bits of glass are 
his own merits and fortunes; and they 
fall into harmonious arrangements and 
delight him, often most mischievously, 
and to his ultimate detriment; but they 
are a present pleasure. — A. Helps, 

SELF-DENIAL. — ^The worst educa^ 
tion which teaches self-denial, is better 
than the best which teaches everything 
else and not that. — Sterling, 

Every personal consideration that we 
allow, costs us heavenly state. We sell 
the thrones of angels for a short and 
turbulent pleasure. — Emerson. 

Teach self-denial, and make its prac- 
tice pleasurable, and you can create for 
,^h§ world a destiny more sublime than 


ever issued from the brain of the wildest 
dreamer.— TFaZier Scott, 

Shall we call ourSelves benevolent, 
when the gifts we bestow do not cost us 
a single privation? — Degerando. 

The secret of all success is to know 
how to deny yourself.— Prove that you 
can control yourself, and you are an 
educated man; and without this all 
other education is good for nothing. 

To you self-denial may only mean 
weariness, restraint, ennui; but it means, 
also, love, perfection, sanctification. 

Of all sorts of earthly good the price 
is self-denial. — ^The lower must be sacri- 
ficed for the greater; the coarser give 
place to the finer. — ^Evepr step of our 
progress toward success is a sacrifice. — 
We gain by losing; grow by dwindling 
live by dying.— .S. D, Hitchcock. 

’Tis much the doctrine of the times 
that men should not please themselves, 
but deny themselves everything they 
take delight in; not look upon beauty, 
wear no good clothes, eat no good meat, 
etc., which seems the greatest accusa- 
tion that can be upon the Maker of all 
good things. If they are not to be used, 
why did God make them? — Selden, 

The more a man denies himself, the 
more he shall obtain from God. 
— H orace. 

There never did, and never will exist 
anything permanently noble and excel- 
lent in the character which is a stranger 
to the exercise of resolute self-denial. 
— Walter Scott. 

When you give, take to yourself no 
credit for generosity, unless you deny 
yourself something in order that you 
may give . — Henry Taylor, 

Self-abnegation, that rare virtue, that 
good men preach and good women prac- 
tice. — 0. W, Holmes. 

In vain do they talk of happiness who 
never subdued an impulse in obedience 
to a principle. — He who never sacrificed 
a present to a future good, or a per- 
sonal to a general one, can speak of 
happiness only as the blind speak of 
color. — H. Mann, 

Self-denial is an excellent guard of 
virtue, for it is safer and wiser to abate 
somewhat of our lawful enjoyments 
than to gratify our desires to the utmost 
of what is permitted, lest the bent of 
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tiature toward pleasure hurry us fur- 
ther. — Townson. 

He is one of the noblest conquerors 
who carries on a successful warfare 
against bis own appetites and passions, 
and has them under wise and full con- 
trol.— !rr 2 /o^i Edwards, 

One secret act of self-denial, one 
sacrifice of inclination to duty, is worth 
all the mere good thoughts, warn feel- 
ings, passionate prayers in which idle 
people indulge themselves. — J. H, New^ 
man. 

Self-denial does not belong to religion 
as characteristic of it; it belongs to 
human life. — ^The lower nature must al- 
ways be denied when you are trying to 
rise to a higher sphere. — It is no more 
necessary to be self-denying to be a 
Christian, than it is to be an artist, or 
an honest man, or a man at all in dis- 
tinction from a brute. — Of all joyous 
experiences there are none^ like those 
which spring from true religion.— W, 
Beecher, 

Whoever will labor to get rid of self, 
to deny himself according to the in- 
structions of Christ, strikes at once at 
the root of every evil, and finds the 
germ of every good. — Fenelon, 

They that deny themselves for Christ, 
shall enjoy themselves in Christ. — J, M, 
Mason, 

One never knows himself till he has 
denied himself. — ^The altar of sacrifice 
is the touchstone of character. — 0. P. 
Gifjord, 

Sacrifice alone, bare and unrelieved, 
is ghastly, unnatural, and dead; but 
self-sacrifice, illuminated by love, is 
warmth and life; it is the death of 
Christ, the life of God, and the blessed- 
ness and only proper life of man.— F. W, 
Bobertson, 

Contempt of all outward things that 
come in competition with duty ful^s 
the ideal of human greatriess. — ^It is 
sanctioned by conscience, that universal 
and eternal lawgiver, whose chief prin- 
ciple is, that everything must be yielded 
up for Tight— C banning. 

That which especially distinguishes a 
high order of man from a lower, and 
which constitutes human goodness and 
nobleness, is ^ self-forgetfulness, self- 
sacrifice. the disregard of personal pleas- 


ure, personal indulgence, personal ad- 
vantage, remote or present, because 
some other line of conduct is more 
right. — J. A, Fronde, 

The first lesson in Christ's school is 
self-denial. — M, Henry. 

Self-denial is the result of a calm, de- 
liberate, invincible attachment to the 
hipest good, flowing forth in the volun- 
tary renunciation of everything incon- 
sistent with the glory of God or the 
good of our fellow-men. — G, Bering. 

The very act of faith by which we re- 
ceive Christ is an act of utter renuncia- 
tion of self and all its works, as a 
ground of salvation.— It is really a de- 
nial of self, and a grounding of arms in 
the last citadel into which it^ can be 
driven, and is, in its principle, inclusive 
of every subsequent act of self-denial 
by which sin is forsaken or overcome. 
— Math Hopkins, 

Self-denial is indispensable to a strong 
character, and the loftiest kind thereof 
comes only of a religious stock — ^from 
consciousness of obligation and de- 
pendence on God . — Theodore Parker, 
Brave ' conquerors 1 for so you are, 
that war against your own affections 
and the huge army of the world's de- 
sires. — Shakespeare, 

^ Self-denial is a kind of holy associa- 
tion with God ; and by making him your 
partner interei^s him in all your happi- 
ness.— 

SELF-EXAMINATION. — Observe 
thyself as thy greatest enemy would 
do, so shalt thou be thy greatest friend. 
— Jeremy Taylor, 

^ The superior man will watch over 
himself when he is alone. He examines 
his heart that there may be nothing 
wrong there and that he may have no 
cause of^ dissatisfaction with himself. 
— Confucius, 

We should every night call ourselves 
to an account: What infirmity have 1 
mastered to-day? what passions op- 
posed? what temptation resisted? what 
virtue acquired? Our vices will abate 
of themselves if they be brought every 
day to the shrift. — Seneca. 

Think not rightly to examine your- 
self by looking only to your own inner 
motives and feelings, which are the 
hardest of all things to analyze if looked 
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■at in tliG abstract, and apart from out- 
ward actions. But ask, I believe 
ail that God teaches, and endeavor to 
do all that God commands?” For in 
this is the evidence of true love to 
him. — Tryon Edwards, 

It belongs to every large nature, when 
it is not under the immediate power of 
some strong unquestioning emotion, to 
suspect itself, and doubt the truth of its 
own impressions, conscious of possi- 
bilities beyond its own horizon.— George 
Eliot, 

In self-examination, take no account 
of youi*self by your thoughts and reso- 
lutions in the days of religion and 
solemnity, but examine how it is with 
you in the days of ordinary conversa- 
tion and in the circumstances of secular 
employment. — Jeremy Taylor, 

Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till 
thou hast thrice reviewed the transac- 
tions of the past day. Where have I 
turned aside from rectitude? What have 
I been doing? What have I left undone, 
which I ought to have done? Begin 
thus from the first act, and proceed; 
and, in conclusion, at the ill which thou 
hast done, be troubled, and rejoice for 
the good. — Pythagoras. 

If any speak ill of thee, fly home to 
thy own conscience and examine thy 
heart. If thou art guilty, it is a just 
correction; if not guilty, it is a fair 
instruction. — H erhcrt. 

Never lose sight of this important 
truth, that no one can be truly great 
until he has gained a knowledge of 
himself, a knowledge which can only 
be acquired by occasional retirement. 
—•Zimmermann, 

If thou seest anything in thyself 
which may make thee proud, look a 
little further and thou shalt find enough 
to humble thee; if thou be wise, view 
the peacock’s feathers with his feet, and 
wei^ thy best parts with thy imperfec- 
tions. — Quarles, 

I will chide no breather in the world 
but myself, against whom I know most 
faults. — Shakespeare, 

When you descant on the faults of 
others, consider whether you be not 
guilty of the same. To gain knowledge 
of ourselves, the best way is to convert 
the imperfections of others into a mirror 
for discovering our own.— JTome. 


I study myself more than any otber 
subjwt; it is my metaphysic, and my 
physic. — Montaigne . 

Inspect the neighborhood of thy life; 
every shelf, every nook of thine abode, 
— Richter, 

Never let us be discouraged with our- 
selves. It is not when we are conscious 
of our faults that we are the most 
wicked; on the contrary, we are less 
so. We see by a brighter light; and 
let us remember for our consolation, 
that we never perceive our sins till wc 
begin to cure them.— Fenelon. 

Though not always called upon to 
condemn ourselves, it is always safe 
to suspect ourselves.— TFAaieZg. 

It is pretty safe to presume that 
about aU the glaring effects or petty 
weaknesses whidi we are looking for in 
others may be found in ourselves, with 
a little careful investigation. 

Go to your bosom, knock there and 
ask your heart what it doth know that 
is like my brother’s fault; if it confess 
a natural guiltiness, such as his is, let it 
not sound a thought upon your tongue 
against my brother.— Shakespeare, 

How shall we learn to know our- 
selves? By reflection? Never; but 
only through action. Strive to do^ thy 
duty; then shalt thou know what is in 
thee. — Goethe. 

In order to judge of the inside of 
others, study your own; for men in 
general are very much alike, and though 
one has one prevailing passion, and an- 
other has another, yet their operations 
are much the same; and whatever en- 
gages or dis^sts, pleases, or offends you 
in others w3l engage, disgust, please or 
offend others in you. — Chesterfield, 

Of all exercises there are none of so 
much importance, or so immediately 
our concern, as those which let us into 
the knowledge of our own nature. 
Others may exercise the understanding 
or amuse the imagination; but these 
only can improve the heart and form 
the human mind to wisdom.— Bp. War- 
burtori. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT.— That dis- 
cipline which corrects the eagerness of 
worldly passions, which fortifies the 
heart with virtuous principles, which 
enlightens the mind with useful know!- 
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edge, and furnishes to it matter of 
enjoyment from within itself, is of more 
consequence to real felicity than all the 
provisions which we can make of the 
goods of fortune. — Blair, 

The best rules to form a young man, 
are, to talk little, to hear much, to re- 
flect alone upon what has passed in 
company, to distrust one’s own opin- 
ions, and value others that deserve it- 
— W, Temple, 

Self-inspection— the best cure for self- 
esteem* 

By all means sometimes be alone; 
salute thyself; see what thy soul doth 
wear; dare to look in thy chest, and 
tumble up and down what thou findest 
there.— TV ordswortk. 

You will find that the mere resolve 
not to be useless, and the honest desire 
to help other people, will, in the quick- 
est and delicatest ways, improve your- 
self.— JKusHn. 

Is it asked, how can the laboring man 
find time for self-culture? I answer, that 
an earnest purpose finds time, or makes 
it. It seizes on spare moments, and 
turns fragments to golden account. A 
man who follows his calling with indus- 
try and spirit, and uses his earnings 
economically, will always have some 
poiTtion of the day at command. And 
it is astonishing how fruitful of improve- 
ment a short season becomes, when 
eagerly seized and faithfully used. It 
has often been observed, that those who 
have the most time at their disposal 
profit by it the least. A single hour in 
the day, steadily given to the study of 
some interesting subject, brings unex- 
pected accumulations of knowledge. — 
Chmmng, 

" Know thyself," said the old philoso- 
phy.— ‘ Improve thyself,” saith the new. 
—Our great object in time is not to 
waste our passions and gifts on the 
things external that we must leave be- 
hind, but that we cultivate within us all 
that we can carry into the eternal 
progress beyond.— SuZiocr. 

Be always displeased at what thou 
art, if thou desire to attain to what thou 
art not; for where liou hast pleased 
thyself there thou abidest.— Qtwries. 

It is a very serious duty, perhaps of 
all duties the most serious, to look into 
one’s own character and conduct, and 


accurately read one’s own heart. It is 
virtually looking into eternity, and all 
its vast and solemn realities, which must 
appear delightful or awful, according as 
the heart appears to be conformed or 
not conformed to God. — Emmom, 
People seldom improve, when they 
have no other model but themselves to 
copy after. — Goldsmith, 

Each year, one vicious habit rooted 
out in time ought to make the worst 
man good. — Franklin, 

By these things examine thyself. By 
whose rules am I acting; in whose name; 
in whose strength; in whose glory? 
What faith, humility, self-denial, and 
love of God and to man have there been 
in ail my actions? — J. Mason, 

By undue and overstrained self-in- 
spection the mind is apt to become 
morbid and depressed, and to breed 
scruples, which tease and harass with- 
out producing any real fruit. The man 
becomes a valetudinarian in religion, 
full of himself, his symptoms, his ail- 
ments, the delicacy of his moral health; 
and valetudinarians are always a plague, 
not only to themselves, but to every- 
body connected with them. — Gouldbum. 

When a tradesman is about to weigh 
his goods, he first of all looks to his 
scales and sees that his weights are right. 
And so for all wise, or safe, or profitable 
self-examination, we are not to look to 
frames, or feelings, or to the conduct 
of others, but to God’s word, which is 
the only true standard of decision. — 
Tryon Edwards, 

SELFISHNESS, — Selfishness is that 
detestable vice vsrhich no one will forgive 
in others, and no one is without in him- 
self. — H, W, Beecher, 

One thing is clear to me, that no in- 
dulgence of passion destroys the spiritual 
nature so muc^ as respectable selfish- 
ness. — G, Macdonald, 

A man is called selfish, not for pursu- 
ing his own good, but for neglecting his 
neighbor’s. — W hately. 

He who lives only to benefit himself 
copfers on the world a benefit when he 
dies. — Tertullian, 

Show me the man who would go to 
heaven alone, and I will show you one 
who will never be admitted there . — FeU 
tham. 

How much that the world calls self-* 
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ishness is only generosity with narrow 
walls — a. too exclusive solicitude to main- 
tain a wife in luxury, or make one’s chil- 
dren rich.—r. W, Higginson. 

Our infinite obligations to God do 
not fill our hearts half as much as a 
petty uneasiness of our own; nor his 
infinite perfecstions as much as our 
smallest wants.—JTonrMz/i More. 

The essence of true nobility is neglect 
of self. Let the thought of self pass in, 
and the beauty of a great action is gone 
like the bloom froin a soiled flower.— 
J. A. Froude. 

The virtues are lost in self-interest as 
rivers are in the seaLr^-EocheJoucauld. 

There are some tempers wrought up 
by habitual selfishness to an utter in- 
sensibility of what becomes of the 
fortunes of their fellow-creatures, as if 
they were not partakers of the same na- 
ture or had no lot or connection at all 
with the species. — Sterne. 

He who makes an idol of his self-in- 
terest, will often make a martyr of his 
integrity. 

Those who are most disinterested, and 
have the least of selfishness, have best 
materials for being happy. — Mrs. Sigour-^ 
ney. 

There are too many who reverse both 
the principles and the practice of the 
apostle; they become all things to all 
men, not to serve others, but themselves; 
and they try all things only to hold 
fast that which is bad.— CoZion. 

So long as we are full of self we are 
shocked at the faults of others. Let us 
think often of our own sin, and we shall 
be lenient to the sins of others. — Fine-" 
Ion. 

It is astonishing how well men wear 
when they think of no one but them- 
selves. — Bulwer. 

Our gifts and attainments are not only 
to be light and warmth in our own dwell- 
ings, but are to shine through the win- 
dow, into the dark night, to guide and 
cheer bewildered travellers on the road. 
— W. Beecher. 

The selfish man suffers more from his 
selfishness than he from whom that self- 
ishness withholds some important bene- 
fit. — Emerson. 

Sordid selfishness doth contract and 
naiTow our benevolence, nnd cause us. 


like serpents, to infold ourselves within 
ourselves, and to turn out our stings to 
all the world besides. — Walter Scott. 

Whenever education and refinement 
grow away from the common people, 
they are growing toward selfishness, 
which is the monster evil of the world. 
— H. W. Beecher. 

Selfishness is the root and source of 
all natural and moral evils. — Emmons. 

Supreme and abiding self-love is a 
very dwarfish affection, but a giant evil. 

The very heart and root of sin is an 
independent spirit. — ^We erect the idol 
self, and not only wish others to wor- 
ship, but worship it ourselves. — Cecil. 

Heroism, magnanimity, and self-de- 
nial, in all instances in which they do 
not spring from a principle of religion, 
are but splendid altars on which we 
sacrifice one kind of self-love to another. 
— Colton. 

It is very natural for a young friend 
and a young lover to think the persons 
they love have nothing to do but to 
please them.— Pope. 

It is not truth, justice, liberty, that 
men seek; they seek only themselves.— 
And oh, that they knew^how to seek 
themselves aright! — Jacobi. 

That household god, a man’s own 
self. — Flavel. 

Some people think that all the world 
should ^are their misfortunes, though 
they do not share in the sufferings of 
any one else. — A. Poincelot. 

The world is governed only by self- 
interest. — Schiller. 

Milton has carefully marked, in his 
Satan, the intense selfishness which 
would rather reign in hell than serve in 
heaven. — Coleridge. 

Self-interest, that leprosy of the age, 
attacks us from infancy, and we are 
startled to observe little heads calculate 
before knowing how to reflect. — Mad. 
Girardin. 

As a man goes down in self, he goes 
up in God. — G. B. Cheever. 

Beware of no man more than of your- 
self; we carry our worst enemies within 
us.-Spurgeon. 

We are too much haunted by our- 
selves, projecting the central shadow of 
self on everything around us. — And then 
comes the Gospel to rescue us from this 
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?elfishness. — ^Eedemption is this, to for- 
get seif in God.— -F* W, Robertson, 

Deliver me, O Lord, from that evil 
man, myself. — T, Brooks, 

Think about yourself, about what you 
want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, what people think of 
you, and then to you nothing will be 
pure. May God keep our hearts pure 
from that selfishness which is the root of 
all sin. — C. Kingsley, 

Selfishness is a vice utterly at variance 
with the happiness of him who harbors 
it, and as such, condemned by self-love. 
— Sir J. Mackintosh, 

Where all are selfish, the sage is no 
better than the fool, and only rather 
more dangerous. — Froude. 

Though selfishness hath defiled the 
whole man, yet sensual pleasure is the 
chief part of its interest, and, therefore, 
by the senses it commonly works; and 
these are the doors and windows by 
which iniquity entereth into the soul. — 
Baxter. 

Did any man, at his death, ever re- 
gret his conflicts with himself, his vic- 
tories over appetite, his scorn of impure 
pleasure, or his sufferings for righteous- 
ness^ sake ? — C hamming. 

I would tear out my own heart if it 
had no better disposition than to love 
only myself, and laugh at all my neigh- 
bors.— Pope. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. — Self-knowl- 
edge is that acquaintance with ourselves 
which shows us what we are, and what 
we ought to be, in order to our living 
comfortably and usefully here, and 
happily hereafter. — J, Mason. 

Of all knowledge the wise and good 
seek most to know themselves.— >S/iaA:e- 
speore. 

The first step to self-knowledge is 
self-distrust. Nor can we attain to any 
kind of knowledge, except by a like 
process. 

“Enow thyself,” was counted one of 
the oracles of the Greeks. It was in- 
scribed^ as one of their three great pre- 
cepts, in letters of gold, on the temple 
at Delphos, and regarded as divine. 

To reach perfection, we must be made 
sensible ^ of our failings, either by the 
admonitions of friends, or the invectives 
of enemies. — Diogenes. 


There is one knowledge which it is 
every man's duty and interest to acquire, 
namely, self-knowledge. Else to what 
end was man alone, of all animals, en- 
dued by the Creator with the faculty of 
self-consciousness? 

The precept, ^‘Know yourself,” was 
not solely intended to obviate the pride 
of mankind; but likewise that we might 
understand our own worth. — Cicero. 

He that knows himself, knows others; 
and he that is ignorant of himself, could 
not write a very profound lecture on 
other men's heads. — Colton. 

No one who has not a complete knowl- 
edge of himself will ever have a true 
understanding of another.— Noualis. 

The highest and most profitable learn- 
ing is the knowledge of ourselves. To 
have a low opinion of our own merits, 
and to think highly of others, is an 
evidence of wisdom. All men are frail, 
but thou shouldst reckon none so frail 
as thyself . — Thomas a Kempis. 

Absalom, who was a fool, wished him- 
self a judge; Solomon,, who was a wise 
man, trembles at the undertaking, and 
suspects his own fitness for it. The 
more knowing and considerate men are, 
(the better they are acquainted with their 
own weakness, and the more jealous of 
themselves. — M. Henry. 

Self-knowledge is best learned, not by 
contemplation, but action. — Strive to do 
your duty, and you will soon discover 
of what stuff you are made. — Goethe. 

Common and lamentable is our mental 
self-ignorance, that men ignore their in- 
tellectual faculties, their only self-cul- 
ture consisting in the care of their bodies. 
— ^Like the rich fool in the parable, they 
think only of the stomach, even when 
they address their words to the soul.— 
C. Wadsworth. 

The first step to improvement, whether 
mental, moral, or religious, is to know 
ourselves — our weaknesses, errors, de- 
ficiencies, and sins, that, by divine grace, 
we may overcome and turn from them 
all . — Tryon Edwards. 

An humble knowledge of thyself is a 
surer way to God than a deep ^ search 
after learning . — Thomas d, Kempis. 

The height of all philosophy is to 
know thyself ; and the end of this 
knowledge is to know God. Know thy- 
self, that thou mayest know God; and 
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Imow God, that thou mayest love hiTw 
and be like him. In the one thou art 
initiated into wisdom; and in the other 
perfected in it, — Quarles, 

Nothing will make us so charitable and 
tender to the faults of others, as, by 
self-examination, thoroughly to Imow 
our own. — Fenelon. 

^Tis greatly wise to talk with our own 
hearts, and ask them how we stand to- 
ward God and heaven; where we have 
failed; and how we may avoid failure 
in future; how grow wise and good; how 
others, bless, and be ourselves approved, 
by God, and conscience, and our fellow- 
men. 

Man, know thyself; all wisdom centres 
there. — Young, 

Sum up at night what thou hast done 
by day, and in the morning what thou 
hast to do; dress and undress thy soul; 
mark the decay or growth of it. If 
with thy watch, that too be down, then 
wind up both. Since thou shalt be most 
surely . judged, make thine accounts 
agree.-LfferSert. 

Trust not yourself, but your defects 
to know, make use of every friend and 
every foe. — Pope. 

Other men’s sins are before our eyes; 
our own are behind our back. — Seneca. 

No man ever made an iU figure who 
understood his own talents, nor a good 
one, who mistook them. — Swift. 

Learn God, and thou shalt know thy- 
self. — Tupper. 

The most difiScult thing in life is to 
know yourself. — Thales, 

Our own opinion of ourselves should 
be lower than that formed by others, 
for we have a better chance at our im- 
perfections . — Thomas a Kempis, 

SELF-LOVE. — ^Of all mankind each 
loves himself the best.— Terence. 

There are different kinds of self-love. 
As an instinct, it is desirable and im- 
portant. As a modification of true be- 
nevolence, it is commendable. But as 
an idolatrous affection, it is censurable. 
— C. Simmons. 

The greatest of all flatterers is self- 
love.— jRocAe/owcawZd. 

Self-love is the most delicate and the 
most tenacious of our sentiments: a mere 
nothing will wound it, but nothing can 
kill it. 


The shadow of the sun is largest, 
when his beams are lowest. On the con- 
trary, we are always least when we make 
ourselves the greatest. 

In all time self-love has blinded the 
wisest. — Villejre. 

The most amiable people are those 
who least wound the self-love of others. 
— Bruyhre. 

A man who loves only himself and his 
pleasures is vain, presumptuous, and 
wicked even from principle. — Vauven- 
argues. 

All other love is extinguished by self- 
love; beneficence, humanity, justice, and 
philosophy sink under it.— -Epicurus. 

By a happy contradiction, no ^stem 
of philosophy gives such a base view of 
human nature as that which is founded 
on self-love. So sure is self-love to de- 
grade whatever it touches. — Hare. 

Those who have affirmed self-love to 
be the basis of all our sentiments and 
actions are much in the right. There is 
no occasion to demonstrate that men 
have a face; as little need is there of 
roving to them that they are actuated 
_ y self-love.— FoZiofre. 

It is this unquiet self-love that renders 
us so sensitive. The sick man, who 
sleeps ill, thinks the night long. We 
exaggerate, from cowardice, all the evils 
which we encounter; they are great, but 
our sensibility increases them.— Fenc^on. 

Self-love is an instrument useful but 
dangerous: it often wounds the hand 
which makes use of it, and seldom does 
good without doing harm.— 

Our self-love is ever ready to revolt 
from our better judgment, and join the 
enemy within.— SieeZe. 

Self-love is not so vile a sin as self- 
neglecting.— Si^afcespeare. 

The cause of all the blunders com- 
mitted by man arises from excessive 
self-love. — ^He who intends to be a great 
man ought to love neither himself nor 
his own things, but only what is just, 
whether it happens to be done by him- 
self or by mother.— Plato. 

Love thyself last. — Shakespeare. 

Most actions, good or bad, may be re- 
solved into the love of ourselves; but 
the self-love of some men inclines them 
to please others, and the self-love ^ of 
others is wholly employed in pleasing 
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themselves. This makes the great dis- 
tinctioii between virtue and vice. — Swift. 

Offended self-love never forgives.— 
Vigee. 

It is falling in love with our own mis- 
taken ideas -Sat makes fools and beggars 
of half mankind. — Young. 

Self-love leads men of narrow minds 
to measure all mankind by their own 
capacity . — Jane Porter. 

There are wounds of self-love which 
one does not confess to one^s dearest 
friends.— J. -P. Senn. 

Self-love is, in almost all men, such 
an over-weight that they are incredulous 
of a man’s habitual preference of the 
general good to his oto; but when they 
see it proved by sacrifices of ease, 
wealth, rank, and of life itself, there is 
no limit to their admiration. — Emerson. 

Self-love, as it happens to be well^ or 
ill conducted, constitutes virtue and vice. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

Self-love is a cup without any bottom ; 
you might pour all the great lakes into 
it, and never fill it up. — 0. W. Holmes. 

Self-love is too apt to draw some 
consolation even from so bitter a source 
as the calamities of others. — ^The sting 
of our pains is diminished by the as- 
surance that they are common to all; 
and from feelings equally egotistical, it 
unfortunately happens that the zest and 
relish of our pleasures is heightened by 
the contrary consideration, namely, that 
they are confined to ourselves. This con- 
viction it is that tickles the palate of 
the epicure, that inflames the ardor of 
the lover, that lends to ambition her 
ladder, and extracts the thorns from a 
crown. — Colton, 

Self-love is^ the instrument of our 
preservation; it resembles the provision 
for the perpetuity of mankind; — ^it is 
necessary, it is dear to us, it gives us 
pleasure, and we must possess it. — 
Voltaire. 

SELF-PRAISE. — ^There is not one 
wise man among twenty will praise him- 
self.— SAafeespearg. 

Say nothing of yourself, either good, 
bad, or inherent ; ^ nothing good, for 
that is vanity; nothing bad, for that is 
affectation; nothing indifferent, for that 
is silly. 

It is equally a mistake to hold one’s 


self too high, or to rate one’s self too 
cheap. — Goethe. 

We acknowledge that we should not 
talk of our wives; but we seem not to 
know that we should talk still less of 
ourselves. — Rochefoucauld. 

A man’s praises have very musical and 
charming accents in the mouth of an- 
other, but sound very flat and untunable 
in his own. — Xenophon. 

Self-praise occasionally succeeds with 
ignorant and credulous persons; very 
seldom with those who have much 
knowledge of the world. He who can 
make a discerning mind think more 
highly of him for what he says of him- 
self, must be a person of unusual ability 
and address. — G. W. Hervey. 

A man’s accusations of himself are al- 
ways believed; his praises of self never. 
— Montaigne. 

SELF-RELIANCE.— Help thyself, 
and God will help thee. — Herbert. 

If you would have a faithful servant, 
and one ^ that you like, serve yourself, 
— Franklin, 

^ Men throw themselves on foreign as- 
sistances to spare their own, which, after 
aU, are the only certain and sufficient 
ones. — M ontaigne. 

They can conquer who believe they 
can. — Virgil. 

Great is the strength of an individual 
soul, true to its high trust; mighty is it, 
even to the redemption of a world. — 
Mrs. L. M. Child. 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, and 
trust no agent. — Shakespeare. 

Look well into thyself; there is a 
source of ^ strength which will always 
spring up if thou wilt always look there. 
— M. Antoninus. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
which we ascribe to Heaven. — Shake- 
speare. 

No external advantages can supply the 
place of self-reliance. — ^The force of one’s 
being, if it has any force, must come 
from within. — ^No one can safely imitate 
another; nor by following in the foot- 
steps of another can he ever gain dis- 
tinction or enjoy prosperity. — R. W. 
Clark. 

I have ever held it a maxim, never to 
do through another what it was possible 
for me to do myself. — Montesquieu, 
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God gives every bird its food, but be 
does not throw it into the nest. — J, G, 
Holland. 

Self-distrust is the cause of most of our 
failures. — In the assurance of strength 
there is strength ; and they are the weak- 
est, however strong, who have no faith 
in themselves or their powers. — Bovee. 

Time and I against any two.— -Philip 
II. 

The best lightning-rod for your pro- 
tection is your own spme.— Emerson. 

The spirit of self-help is the root of 
all genuine growth in the individual; 
and, exhibited in the lives of many, it 
constitutes the true source of national 
vigor and strength. Help from without 
is often enfeebling in its effects, but 
help from within invariably invigorates. 
— S. Smiles. 

Doubt whom you will, but never 
doubt yourself.— Bouee. 

A person under the firm persuasion 
that he can command resources virtually 
has them, — Livy. 

The supreme fall of falls is this, the 
first doubt of one’s self. — Countess de 
Gasparin. 

Trust in God, but keep your powder 
dry. — Cromwell. 

^^Give me a standing place,” said 
Archimedes, “ and I will move the 
world” — Goethe has changed the postu- 
late into the precept. Make good thy 
standing place, and move the world.” — 
S. Smiles. 

Men seem neither to understand their 
riches nor their strength. — Of the former 
they believe greater things than they 
should; of the latter, less. — Bacon. 

We must not calculate on the weather, 
or on fortune, but upon God and our- 
selves. — He may fail us in the gratifica- 
tion of our wishes, but never in the 
encounter with our exigencies.— 

The man who cannot enjoy his^ own 
natural gifts in silence, and find his re- 
ward in the exercise of them, will gen- 
erally find himself badly oE.— Goethe. 

The man who makes everything that 
leads to happiness depend upon him- 
self, and not upon other men, has 
adopted the very best plan for living 
happily. This is the man of moderation, 
the man of manly character and of wis- 
dom. — Plato. 


Welcome evermore to gods and men 
is the self-helping man. — Emerson. 

Providence has done, and I am per- 
suaded is disposed to do, a great deal 
for us; but we are not to forget the 
fable of Jupiter and the countryman. — 
Washington. 

In life, as in whist, hope nothing from 
the way cards may be dealt to you. 
Play the cards, whatever they be, to the 
best of your skill.— B^Zioer. 

The human mind, in proportion as it 
is deprived of external resources, sedu- 
lously labors to find within itself the 
means of happiness, learns to rely with 
confidence on its own exertions, and 
gains with greater certainty the power 
of being happy. — Zimmermann. 

It is impossible you should take true 
root but by the fair weather that you 
make yourself; it is needful that you 
frame the season for your own harvest. 
— Shakespeare. 

God helps those that help themselves. 
— Franklin. 

A man that only translates, shall never 
be a poet; nor a painter, that only 
copies; nor a swimmer, that swims al- 
ways with bladders; so people that trust 
wholly to others’ charity,^ and without 
industry _ of their own, will always be 
poor. — Sir W. Temple. 

SELF-RESPECT.— When thou hast 
profited so much that thou respectest 
thyself, thou mayest let go thy tutor. — 
Seneca. 

Every one stamps his own value on 
himself. — ^The price we challenge for 
ourselves is given us. — Man is made 
great or little by his own will. — Schiller. 

Have not too low thoughts of thy- 
self. The confidence a man hath of his 
being pleasant in his demeanor is a 
means whereby he infallibly cometh to. 
be such. — Burton. 

It has been said that self-respect is 
the gate of heaven, and the most cursory 
observation shows that a degree of re- 
serve adds vastly to the latent force of 
character. — Tuckerman. 

Who will adhere to him that abandons 
himself? — Sir P. Sidney. 

The pious and just honoring of om- 
selves may be thought the fountain- 
head from whence every laudable and 
worthy enterprise issues forth. — Milton. 
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It may be no less dangerous to claim, 
on certain occasions, too little than too 
much. There is something captivating 
in spirit and intrepidity, to which we 
often yield as to a resistless power; nor 
can he reasonably expect the confidence 
of others who too apparently distrusts 
himself . — J ohnson. 

Above all things, reverence yourself. 
— Pythagoras. 

Be noble-minded ! Our own heart, and 
not other men’s opinions of us, forms 
our true honor. — Schiller. 

To have a respect for ourselves guides 
our morals; and to have a deference for 
others governs our manners, — Sterne. 

1 care not so much what I am in the 
opinion of others as what I am in my 
own; I would be rich of myself and not 
by borrowing. — Montaigne. 

Self-respect,— that corner-stone of all 
virtue.— jSir John Herschel. 

Self-reject is the noblest garment 
with which a man may clothe himself, 
—the most elevating feeling with which 
the mind can be inspired. One of Pytha- 
goras’s wisest maxims is that in which 
he enjoins the pupil to “reverence him- 
self.”— jS. Smiles. 

No more important duty can be urged 
upon those who are entering the great 
theatre of life than simple loyalty to 
their best convictions. — H. H. Cha'j^n. 

The reverence of man^s self, is, next 
to religion, the chiefest bridle of all vices. 
— Bacon. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, _ self- 
control, these three alone lead life to 
sovereign power. — Tennyson. 

One^ self-approving hour whole years 
outweigh.— Pope. 

SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS.— Let us 

ray God that he would root out of our 

earts everything of our own planting 
and set out there, with his own hand, 
the tree of life bearing all manner of 
fruits.— PeneZon. 

Regret not that which is past; and 
trust not to thine own righteousness. — 
St. Anthony. 

No man can quench his thirst with 
sand, or with water from the Dead Sea ; 
so no man can find rest from his own 
character, however good, or from his 
own acts, however religious. — Bonar. 

You can always tell when a man is a 


great way from God — ^when he is always 
talking about himself, how good he is.— 
D. L. Moody. 

If there be ground for you to trust 
in your own righteousness, then, all that 
Christ did to purchase salvation, and all 
that God did to prepare the way for it 
is in vain. — Jonathan Edwards. 

Self-righteousness is the devil’s master- 
piece to make us think well of ourselves, 
— T. Adam. 

While a man rests on his own merits 
for acceptance with God, it is of little 
consequence whether he be a pagan 
idolater, or a proud, ignorant Pharisee. 
— ^I know not which of the two is most 
distant from the kingdom of God.—/. 
Milner. 

That which of all things unfits man 
for the reception of Christ as a Saviour, 
is not gross profligacy and outward, 
vehement transgression, but it is self- 
complacency, fatal self-righteousness and 
self-sufficiency. — A. Maclaren. 

To trust one^s own righteousness, is 
like seeking shelter under one’s own 
shadow. — ^We may stoop to the ground, 
and the lower we bend, the shadow is 
beneath us still. — ^But if we flee to the 
shadow of a great rock, or a wide-spread- 
ing tree, then we find shelter from the 
noon-day sun. — Chinese Preacher. 

SELF-RULE.— (See “Will,” “Self- 
control.”) 

SELF-WILL. — Self-will is so ardent 
and active, that it will break a world to 
pieces, to make a stool to sit on.— Cedi 

Self-will is the source and spring of 
all that envy, malice, bitterness of spirit, 
malcontentedness and impatience, and 
of all those dark passions, those inordi- 
nate desires and lusts, that reign in the 
hearts and lives of wicked men.—/. 
Smith. 

Lawless are they that make their wills 
their law. — Shakespeare. 

An obstinate, ungovernable self-suffi- 
ciency plainly points out to us that state 
of imperfect maturity at which the grace- 
ful levity of youth is lost and the solidity 
of experience not yet acquired. — Junius. 

SENSE.— (See “Common Sense.”) 

Of plain, sound sense, life’s current 
coin is made. — Young. 

I have long thought, that the different 
i abilities of men, which we call wisdom 
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or prudence for the conduct of public 
aSairs or private life, grow directly out 
of that little grain of good sense which 
they bring with them into the world; 
and that the defect of it in men comes 
from some want in their conception or 
birth.— Sfr W. Temple. 

Success in business is due to adminis- 
tration; and capacity in administration 
is due to that faculty, power, or quality 
called common sense. 

Good sense, which only is the gift of 
Heaven, and though no science, fairly 
worth the seven.— Pope. 

Nothing is useless to the man of sense; 
he turns everything to account.— La 
Fontaine. 

SENSIBILITY.— (See '^Peelings.”) 

Too much sensibility creates unhappi- 
ness; too much insensibility leads to 
crime . — Talleyrand, 

Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, 
delightful luxuries of beauty to twine 
round a solid, upright stem of under- 
standing; but very poor things, if, un- 
sustained by strength, they are left to 
creep along the ground.— Foster. 

The heart that is soonest awake to the 
flowers, is always the first to be touched 
with the thorns.— Moore. 

Sensibility would be a good portress, 
if she had but one hand; with her right 
she opens the door to pleasure, but with 
her left to pain. — Colton. 

Where virtue is, sensibility is its orna- 
ment and becoming attire; but it, and 
all the amiable qualities may become, 
and too often have become the panders 
of vice, and the instruments of seduc- 
tion.— (7 oleridge. 

Sensibility is the power of woman. — 
Lavater, 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure, 
finer feelings can bestow; chords that 
vibrate sweetest pleasure, thrill the deep- 
est notes of woe.— Bums, 

Men’s feelings are always purest and 
most glowing in the hour of meeting and 
of farewell; like the glaciers, which are 
transparent and rosy-hued only at sun- 
rise and sunset, but throughout the day 
are gray and eold.—Eiehter. 

Laughter and tears are meant to turn 
the wheels of the same machinery of sen- 
sibility; one is wind-power, and the other 
water-power; that is 8llr~^..W,Holmes. 


It is with feeling as with religion, if a 
man really have any, he will have none 
to speak of.— -H, N. Hudson. 

The period of tender sensibilities 
looks to a period of active character, for 
the formation of which^ the sensibilities 
are given and the requisite excitements 
provided, after which they pass from 
the ^ form of mere sensibilities into 
habits and fixtures of feeling and action. 
— Character is made up, first of passive, 
afterward of active emotions. — G. B, 
Cheever. 

Sensibility is neither good nor evil in 
itself, but in its application. — ^Under the 
influence of Christian principle it makes 
saints and martyrs; ill-directed, or un- 
controlled, it is a snare, and the source 
of every temptation. — H. More. 

SENSITIVENESS. — Sensitiveness is 
closely allied to egotism.— Indeed ex- 
cessive sensitiveness is only another 
name for morbid self-consciousness. — 
The cure for it is to make more of our 
objects, and less of ourselves. — Bovee. 

There are moments when petty slights 
are harder to bear than even a serious 
injury. Men have died of the festering 
of a gnat-bite.— Danhy. 

Quick sensitiveness is inseparable from 
a ready understanding.— Addison. 

That chastity of honor which felt a 
stain like a wound.— Bnrfce. 

SENSUALITY.— Sensuality is the 

grave of the soul.— C banning. 

He that lives in the kingdom of sense, 
shall die in the kingdom of sorrow. — 
Baxter. 

If sensuality were happiness, beasts 
were happier than men; but human 
felicity is lodged in the soul, not in the 
flesh. — Seneca. 

If sensuality be our only happiness, we 
ought to envy the brutes; for instinct is 
a surer, shorter, safer guide to such 
happiness than reason. — Colton. 

Though selfishness hath defiled the 
whole man, yet sensual pleasure is the 
chief part of its interest, and therefore' 
by the senses it commonly works, and 
these are the doors and the windows by 
which iniquity entereth into the soul. — 
Baxter. 

I have never known a man who was 
sensual in his youth, who was high- 
minded when old . — Charles Sumner. 
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Those wretches who never have ex- 
perienced the sweets of wisdom and vir- 
tue, but spend all their time in revels 
and debauches, sink downward day after 
day, and make their whole life one con- 
tinued series of errors. They taste no 
real or substantial pleasure; but, re- 
sembling so many brutes, with eyes al- 
ways fixed on the earth, and intent upon 
their loaden tables, they pamper them- 
selves in luxury and excess. — Plato. 

What is a man, if his chief good, and 
market of his time, be but to sleep, and 
feed? a beast, no more.-^Shakespeare. 

What if one might have all the pleas- 
ures of the world for the asking? — Who 
would so unman himself as by accepting 
them to desert his soul and become a 
perpetual slave to his senses? — Seneca. 

Sordid and infamous sensuality, the 
most dreadful evil that issued from the 
box of Pandora, corrupts the entire heart 
and eradicates every virtue. — Fenelon. 

The body of a sensualist is the coffin 
of a dead soul. — Bovee. 

All sensuality is one, though it takes 
many forms, as all purity is one. It is 
the same whether a man eat, or drink, 
or cohabit, or sleep sensually. They are 
but one appetite, and we only need to 
see a person do any one of these things 
to know how great a sensualist he is. — 
Thoreau, 

Sin the mother, and shame the 
daughter of lewdness.— jSzV P. Sidney. 

A youth of sensuality and intemper- 
ance delivers over a worn-out body to 
old age. — Cicero. 

When the cup of any sensual pleasure 
is drained to the bottom, there is always 
poison in the dregs . — Jane Porter. 

SENTIMENT. — Sentiment is intellec- 
tualized emotion; emotion precipitated, 
as it were, in pretty crystals by the 
fancy.—/. E. Lowell. 

Sentiment has a kind of divine al- 
chemy, rendering grief itself the source 
of tenderest thoughts and far-reaching 
desires, which the sufferer cherishes as 
sacred treasures. — Taljourd. 

Sentiment and principle are often 
mistaken for each other, though, in fact, 
they widely differ. — Sentiment is the 
virtue of ideas; principle the virtue of 
action. — Sentiment has its seat in the 
head; principle, in the heart. Senti- 
ment suggests fine harangues and subtle 


distinctions; principle conceives just 
notions, and performs good actions in 
consequence of them. Sentiment refines 
away the simplicity of truth, and the 
plainness of piety; and “gives us virtue 
in words, and vice in deeds.” Senti- 
ment may be called the Athenian who 
knew what was right; and principle, the 
Lacedemonian who practised it.— Rte. 

A general loftiness of sentiment, in- 
dependence of men, consciousness of 
good intentions, self-oblivion in great 
objects, clear views of futurity, thoughts 
of the blessed companionship of saints 
and angels, trust in God as the friend 
of truth and virtue — these are the states 
of mind in which I should live. — Cha'o^ 
ning. 

Cure the drunkard, heal the insane, 
mollify the homicide, civilize the Paw- 
nee, but what lessons can be devised for 
the debaucher of sentiment? — Emerson. 

SERVANTS.— If the master takes no 
account of his servants, they will make 
small account of him, and care not what 
they spend, as they are never brought 
to an audit. — Fuller. 

Be not too familiar with thy serv- 
ants; at first it may beget love, but in 
the end ^twill breed contempt.— 

Command thy servant advisably with 
few plain words, fully, freely, and posi- 
tively, with a grave countenance, and 
settled carriage : These will procure 
obedience, gain respect, and maintain 
authority. — Fuller. 

Be not served with kinsmen, or 
friends, or men entreated to stay; for 
they expect much, and do little; nor 
with such ^ as are amorous, for their 
heads are intoxicated; and keep rather 
too few, than one too many . — Lord 
Burleigh. 

Let thy servants be such as thou 
mayest command, and entertain none 
about thee but those to whom thou 
givest wages; for those that will serve 
thee without thy hire will cost thee 
treble as much as they that know thy 
fare.— ;S^r Walter Raleigh. 

If thou employest plain men, and 
canst find such as are commonly hon- 
est, they will work faithfully, and re- 
port fairly. Cunning men will, for their 
own’ credit, adventure without com- 
mand; and from thy business derive 
credit to themselves. — Fuller. 
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I have been formerly so silly as to 
hope that every servant I had might 
be made a friend; but I am now con- 
vinced that the nature of servitude gen- 
erally bears a contrary tendency. — 
people^s characters are to be chiefly 
collected from their education and place 
in life; birth itself does but litfie.— 
Shenstone. 

Tis better that thou be rather some- 
thing sparing, than very liberal, to even 
a good servant; for as he grows full, 
he inclines either to be idle, or to leave 
thee : and if he should at any time mur- 
mur, thou mayest govern him by a sea- 
sonable rewsi.Td.'— Fuller, 

We become willing servants to the 
good by the bonds their virtues lay 
upon us.— Sir P. Sidney, 

If thou hast a loitering servant, send 
him of thy errand just before his din- 
ner. — Fuller, 

Expect not more from servants than 
is just; reward them well if they ob- 
serve their trust; nor with them pride 
nr cruelty invade, since God and nature 
them our brothers made.— JDen/iam. 

Reward a good servant well, and 
rather get quit of a bad one than dis- 
quiet thyself with him. — Fuller, 

If you treat with courtesy your equal 
who is privileged to resent an imperti- 
nence, how much more cautious should 
you be to your dependants, from whom 
you demand a respectful demeanor. — 
Chambers, 

SEXES.— No improvement that takes 
place in either of the sexes, can be 
confined to itself; each is a universal 
mirror to each; and the respective re- 
finement of the one, will be in reciprocal 
proportion to the polish of the other.-— 
Colton. 

A person who deapioefl or nndervnhies, 
or neg^cts the opposite sex, wfll soon 
ueed humaniiing. What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder. 
— C, Simmons. 

The sexes were made for each other, 
and only in the wise and loving union 
of the two is the fulness of health and 
duty and happiness to be ejected. — 

For ooiiten4>latLon he, and valor 
formed; for softness die, and sweet at- 


tractive grace; he for God only, she 
for God in him.— M^7^on. 

SHAME. — ^While shame keeps watch 
virtue is not wholly extinguished from 
the heart, nor will moderation be ut- 
terly exiled from the mind of tyrants.- 
Burke. 

I regard that man as lost, who has 
lost his sense of shame.— Plawfow. 

Nothing is truly infamous but that 
which is wicked, and therefore shame 
can never disturb an innocent and vir- 
tuous mind. — Sherlock, 

It is the guilt, not the scaffold, which 
constitutes the shame. — Corneille, 

Blush not now, said a distinguished 
Italian to his young relative whom he 
inet coming out of a haunt of vice; the 
time to have blushed was when you 
went in. 

Shame may restrain what law does not 
prohibit. — Seneca. 

Shame is a great restraint upon sin- 
ners at first; but that soon falls off; 
and when men have once lost their in- 
nocence, their modesty is not like to be 
long troublesome to them. For impu- 
dence comes on with vice, and grows 
up with it. Lesser vices do not banish 
all shame and modesty; but great and 
abominable crimes harden men’s fore- 
heads, and make them shameless. When 
men have the heart to do a very bad 
thing, ^ they seldom want the face to 
bear it out. — Tillotson. 

Those who fear not guilt, yet start at 
shame . — Churchill, 

I never wonder to see men wicked, 
but I often wonder to see them not 
ashamed. — Swift, 

Of all evils to the generous, shame is 
the most deadly pang.— Thomson. 

Honor and shame from no condition 
rifle; act well your part— there all the 
honor lies.— Pope. 

Shame is nature’s hasty coascfence.— 
Maria Bdffeworth, 

Be assured that when once a woman 
begins to be ashamed of what she ought 
not to be ashamed of, she will not be 
ashamed of what she ou^t. — Lwy. 

M(H:tifioati<ms are often more painhil 
than real calamitieB . — CHwer QMr 
smith. 
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SHAKESPEARE 

Arranged Alphabetically According 
to Key Words 

Complete expressions of thought will he 
found under subjects throughout the 
book. Familiar phrases which, though 
much used by Shakespeare, are found in 
the works of his predecessors, will be 
found in the general section of familiar 
phrases beginning on page 735, 

A 

Melted . . . into thin air. — TerApest, IT, 
i, 148, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
— Macbeth, V, in, 53. 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. — 
Merchant of Venice, I, iii, 103, 

Make assurance double sure.— 
beth, IT, i, 83. 

B 

Chronicle small beer. — Othello, II, i, 160. 

It beggar’d all description . — ATithorvy 
and Cleopatra, II, ii, 203. 

Beggars mounted run their horse to 
death. — III Henry VI, I, iv, 127. 

The true beginning of our end. — Mid- 
summer Niyht*8 Dream, V, i, 111. 

I see, lady, the gentleman is not in 
your books. — Muck Ado About Nothing, I, 
i, 79. 

With all appliances and means to 
boot. — II Hemry IV, III, i, 29. 

Brevity is the soul of wit. — Hamlet, 
II, ii, 90. 

O 

Must I hold a candle to my shames? 
— Merchant of Venice, II, vi, 41. 

Cares of state. — King Lear, I, i, 51. 

A harmless necessary ceX.-— Merchant 
of Venice, IV, i, 55. 

As vigilant as a cat to steal cream.— 
I Henry IV, IV, ii, 64. 

’Twas caviar to the general. — HsumXet, 
II, ii, 457. 

Cheek by jole. — Midsummer Night^s 
Dream, III, ii, 388, 

You Banbury cheese.— Merry Wives of 
WiTidsor, I, i, ISO. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil. — Samlet, III, i, 67. 

As cold as any stone. — Henry V, II, 
Hi, 27. 

Cold comfort. — Kiitg John, V, vn, 42. 

That it should come to this. — Hamlet, 
X, ii, 137. 

Comparisons are odorous. — Much Ado 
About Nothing, III, v, 18. 


Screw yoTir courage to the sticking 
place. — Macbeth, I, vii, 60. 

The crack of doom. — Macbeth, IV, i, 
117. 

Shall I seem crest-fall’n . . . ?— 
Richard II, I, i, 188. 

The most unkindest cut of all. — Julius 
Caesar, III, 18j. 

I can cut a c&peT.-— ‘Twelfth Night, I, iii, 
129. 

B 

To dance attendance on their lord- 
ships’ pleasures. — Henry VIII, V, ii, 81. 

It was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst 
not see thy hand. — I Henry IV, II, iv, 
247. 

We’ve seen better days. — Timon of 
Athens, IV, ii, 27. 

A man can die but once; we owe God 
a death. — II Henry IT, III, ii, 250. 

Cowards die many times before their 
deaths. — Julius Caesar, II, ii, 32. 

He will give the devil his due . — I 
Henry IV, I, ii, 132. 

The winter of our discontent. — Rich- 
ard III, I, i, 1. 

O, understand my drift. — Merry Wives 
of WiTtdsor, II, ii, 128. 

A dry jest, sir. — Twelfth Night, I, Hi, 80. 


Tear a passion to tatters ... to split 
the ears of the groundlings. — Hamlet, 
III, ii, 11. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears. — Julius Caesar, III, ii, 78. 

He hath eaten me out of house and 
home. — II Henry IV, II, i, 80, 

What, you egg! Young fry of treach- 
ery. — Macbeth, IV, ii, 83. 

Lack-lustre eye . — As You Like It, II, 
vii, 21. 

Thou tell’st me there is murder in 
mine eye. — As You Like It, III, v, 10. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start 
from their spheres. — Hamlet, I, v, 16. 

An eye-sore to our solemn festival. — 
Taming of the Shrew, III, ii, 102. 

A woeful ballad made to his mistress’ 
eyebrow. — As You Like It, II, vii, 147. 

T 

The whining schoolboy, with his 
satchel and shining morning face. — As 
You L'Uee It, II, vii, 145. 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. — 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, i, 163. 

Play fast and loose with faith. — 
King John, III, i, 242. 

A fig for Peter. — II Henry VI, II, Hi, 67. 

I have them at my fingers’ ends. — 
Twelfth Night, I, iii, 82. 

Nay, I will, that’s flat.— I Henry IV, I, 
iii. 218. 

Pound of flesh . — Merchant of Venice, IV, 
i, 807. 

As willingly as one would kill a fly.— 
Titus Aridronicua, V, i, 142. 
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Make haste; the better foot before. — 
mnff John, ir, 

We are for you.— J-s Tov^ ZiJce It, Y, in, 
JO. 

For ever and a day.— A-ff You Like It, 
IT, i, 143. 

The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. — EarrUet, III, i, 56. 

O, I am fortune’s fool.— and 
Juliet, III, i, 141. 

1 doubt some foul play. — Eamlet, I, 
ii, 2SS. 

a 

The glass of fashion and the mould 
of form. — Mandet, III, i, 161. 

It will go hard with poor Antonio.— 
Merchant of Venice, III, ii, 292. 

If he fall in, good night. — I Eewrv lY', 

I, Hi, 194. 

Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose 
chase, I have done. — Romeo and Juliet, II, 
iv, 75. 

I’ll never be such a gosling to obey 
instinct. — Ooriolanus, T, Hi, 34. 

It was Greek to me.-^ulius Caesar, T, 
ii, 281. 

My salad days when I was green in 
judgement.— Antofzi/ and Cleopalra, I, v, 78. 

The green sickness [envy]. — Antony/ 
and CUopabra, III, ii, 6. 

EC 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.— 
2 Eemy IV, III, i, 140. 

A hand open as day.— II Eenry IV, IV, 
iv, 81. 

Is it not as this mouth should tear 
this hand for lifting food to't?— 

Lear, 111, iv, 14. 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart 
of heart — EamUt, III, ii, 78. 

Heart with strings of steel. — Eamlet, 
HI, in, €9. 

My old heart is crack’d.— Lear, 

II, i, 92. 

Let me wring your heart, — EamUt, III, 
iv, 36. 

I’ll warrant him heart-whole . — As You 
Like It, IV, i, 49. 

But I will wear my heart upon my 
sleeve for daws to peck at. — OtheUo, I, 
%, 64. 

Show it a fair pair of heels and run 
for it — I Eenry IV, II, iv, 53, 

'Tis neither here nor there. — OtheUo, 
IV, Hi, 59, 

It out-herods Herod. — Eamlet, III, ii, 
16. 

I have you on the hip. — Merchant of 
Venice, IV, i, 334. 

I am in a holiday humour . — As You 
Like It, IV, i, 69. 

He speaks home, madam. — OtheUo, II, 
i, 166. 

More honour’d in the breach than the 
observance. — Eamlet, 1, iv, 15. 

A high hope for a low heaven. — 
Love*s Labour’s Lost, 1, i 197. 


A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse.— JRieAard III, V, iv, 7. 

My purpose Is, indeed, a horse of 
that colour. — Twelfth Night, II, Hi, 181. 

s: 

A man of my kidney. — Merry Wives of 
Windsor, III, v, 117. 

This is the way to kill a wife with 
kindness. — Taming of the Shrew, IV, i, 211 
(Lyly used “kill it by cullyng it” in 
“Euphues,” p. 215, in 1679). 

A little more than kin, and less than 
kind. — Eamlet, I, ii, 65. 

Every inch a king.— Eiwfr Lear, IV, vi, 
109. 

Seal the bargain with a holy kiss. — 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, II, ii, 6. 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking 
each other.— Hamlet, II, i, 31. 

He's very knowing. — Antony and Cleo- 
patra, III, Hi, 26. 

Zb 

Let us not be laughing-stocks to other 
men’s humours. — Merry TTivee of Windsor, 
III, i, 88. 

Lay on, Macduff.— KacbetTi, Y, viii, 38. 

Thou liest in thy throat. — Twelfth 
Night, in, iv, 172. 

I bear a charmed life. — Macbeth, V, viii, 

12 . 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 
— Macbeth, III, ii, 23. 

The livelong day. — Julius Caesar, I, i, 
46. 

A lily-livered, action-taking knave.— 
King Lear, II, ii, 18. 

Livers white as milk.- — Merchant of 
Venice III, ii, 83, 

I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall.— 
Eamlet, II, ii, 604. 

This is the short and long of it. — 
Merry Wives of Windsor, II, ii, 60. 

How many fathom deep I am in love. 
— As You Like It, IV, i, 210. 

The course of true love never did run 
smooth. — Midsummer Night’s Dream, I, i, 
182. 

One that loved not wisely but too well. 
— Othello, V, ii, 343. 

M 

It makes us, or it mars us. — OtheUo, 

y. i, 4. 

To the manner born. — Eamlet, I, iv, 15. 

It is meat and drink to me.— As You 
Like It, V, i, 11. 

As merry as the day is long. — Much 
Ado About Nothing, II, i, 52. 

The milk of human kindness.— Hac- 
beth, I, V, 17. 

In my mind’s eye. — Eamlet, I, H, IBS. 

That would hang us, every mother’s 
son.— Midsummer Night’s Dream, I, ii, 80. 

N 

"What’s in a name? That which we 
call a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. — Romeo and Juliet, II, ii, 
42, 
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Nay, I have ta’en you napping, gentle 
love. — Taming of the Shrew, IV, ii, 46 » 

May's new-fangled mirth . — Lovers Lar 
hour’s Lost, I, i, 106» 

O 

And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
with old odd ends, stol’n out of holy 
writ. — Bichardi III, I, iii, 386, 

P 

An itching palm. — Julius Caesar, IV, iii, 
9, 

Thou art in a parlous state. — A.s You 
Like It, III, ii, 45, 

Base is the slave that pays.*— Berwy V, 
II, i, 100. 

How earnest thou in this pickle? — 
Tempest, V, i, 281, 

The law, whereof you are a well de- 
serving pillar. — Merchant of Venice, IV, 
i, 238, 

1 am the very pink of courtesy. — 
Borneo and Juliet, II, iv, 61, 

A plague o’ hoth your houses. — Borneo 
and Juliet, III, i, 94, 

The play’s the thing. — Bamlet, II, ii, 
633. 

That’s past praying for, — I Henry IV, 

II, iv, 211, 

The primrose path of dalliance.— 
Hamlet, I, iii, 50, 

The lady doth protest too much. — 
Hamlet, III, ii, 240, 

n 

And thus the native hue of resolu- 
tion is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. — Hamlet, III, i, 84. 

This was the noblest Roman of them 
all.— JwZmj Caesar, V, v, 68, 

Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. — Hamlet, I, ivf 90, 

S 

Like a drunken sailor on a mast; 
ready, with every nod, to tumble down. 

< — Bichard III, III, iv, 101. 

Now our sands are almost run. — 
Pericles, V, U, 1. 

Pull of wise saws and modern in- 
stances. — As You Like It, II, vii, 156. 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it 
is to have a thankless child. — King Lear, 
I, iv, 310. 

Single blessedness. — Midsummer NighPs 
Dream, I, i, 74. 

More sinn’d against than sinning.— 
King Lear, III, ii, 59. 

Tour skins are whole.— ITerry Wives of 
Windsor, III, i. 111. 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave 
of care. — Macheth, II, ii, 35, 

I have not slept one wink. — Oymbeline, 

III, iv, 103. 

O, my often ce is rank, it smells to 
heaven. — Hamlet, III, iii, 36. 

From the smoke into the smother.— 
As You Like It, I, ii, 299. 

So SO. — As You Like It, V, i, 29. 


I know a man . . . sold a goodly 
manor for a song. — All’s Well that Ends 
Weil, III, ii, 10, 

Sweets to the sweet. — Hamlet, V, i, 
266. 

As swift as meditation, or the 
thoughts of love. — Hamlet, I, v, 29. 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s 
bow. — Midsummer Night’s Dream, III, U, 
101 . 

At one fell swoop.— UfacJ&etft, IV, Hi, 
219, 

T 

Thereby hangs a tale.— III, it 

8. 

Your tale, sir, would cure deafness.— 
Tempest, I, ii, 106. 

Let me tell the world.— I Henry IV, 
Y, ii, 66. 

The dark backward and abysm of 
time. — Tempest, I, ii, 50. 

The whips and scorns of time.— 
Hamlet, III, i, 70. 

The time is out of joint. — Hamlet I, v, 
189. 

Can one desire too much of a good 
thing? — As You Like It, IV, i, 124, 

To tread a measure with you on this 
grass. — Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, ii, 186. 

Well said; that was laid on with a 
trowel. — As You Like It, I, ii, 112. 

Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves. 
—I Henry VI, II, ii, SO. 

V 

Thou art an elm, my husband, X, a 
vine. — Comedy of Errors, 11, ii, 175, 

vr 

Shall we wag?— Merry Wives of WinS- 
sor, II, i, 238, 

The dogs of war. — Julius Caesar, III, i, 
270, 

Men’s evil manners live in brass: 
their virtues we write in water. — Henry 
VllI, IV, ii, 45, 

Westward-ho.— Night, III, i, 
146. 

Little better than one of the wicked. 
—I Henry IV, I, ii, 106. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the 
mere lees is left this vault to brag of.— 
Macbeth, II, iii, 96. 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 
thought. — II Henry IV, IV, v, 93. 

'Tis now the very witching time ot 
night. — Hamlet, III, ii, 406. 

Frailty, thy name is woman.— HawiZet, 
I, ii, 146. 

A poor lone woman. — 11 Henry IV, II, i, 
35. 

Answer me in one word. — As You Like 
It, III, ii, 237. 

How every fool can play upon the 
word! — Merchant of Venice, III, v, 4$. 

O, how full of briers is this working- 
day world! — As You Like It, I, iH, 12. 

■sr 

It did me yeoman’s service.— a’oanJtffc 
V, ii, 36. 
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SICKNESS.— (See “Disease” and 
“Pain.”) 

Siokness and disease are in weak 
minds the sources of melancholy; but 
that which is painful to the body, may 
be profitable to the soul. Sickness, the 
mother of modesty, puts us in mind of 
our mortality, and while we drive on 
heedlessly in the full career of worldly 
pomp and jollity, kindly brings us to a 
proper sense of our duty and destiny. — 
Burton, 

In sickness let me not so much say, 
am I getting better of my pain? as am I 
getting better for it? — Shakespeare, 

Of all the know-nothing persons in 
this world, commend us to the man who 
has “never known a day’s illness.” He 
^ a moral dunce, one who has lost the 
greatest lesson of life; who has skipped 
the finest lecture in that great school of 
humanity, the sick-chamber.— Hood. 

Few spirits are made better by the 
pain and languor of sickness; as few 
great pilgrims become eminent saints. 
— Thomas d Kempis, 

It is in sickness that we most feel the 
need of that sympathy which shows how 
much we are dependent upon one an- 
other for our comfort, and even neces- 
sities, Thus disease, opening our eyes 
to the realities of life, is an indirect 
blessing.— H, Ballou, 

In sickness the soul begins to dress her- 
self for immortality. And first she un- 
ties the strings of vanity that made her 
upper garments cleave to the world and 
sit uneasy . — Jeremy Taylor, 

When a man is laboring under the 
pain of any distemper, it is then that he 
recollects there is a God, and that he 
himself is but a man. No mortal is 
then the object of his envy, his ad- 
miration, or his contempt; and, having 
no malice to gratify, the tales of slander 
excite him not. — Pliny, 

Sickness is a sort of early old age; it 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly 
state. — Pope, 

As in the body, so in the soul; they 
are oft most desperately sick who are 
least sensible of their disease, while he 
that fears each wound as mortal, seeks 
a rimely cure, and is healed.— A. TFar- 
mck. 


SILENCE.— (See “Tongue,” and 
“Speech.”) 

He can never speak well, who knows 
not how to hold his Plutarch. 

True silence is the rest of the mind, 
and is to the spirit what sleep is to the 
body, nourishment and refreshment. It 
is a great virtue; it covers folly, keeps 
secrets, avoids disputes, and prevents 
sin. — Penn. 

Some men envelop themselves in such 
an impenetrable cloak of silence, that 
the tongue will afford us no symptoms 
of the mind- Such taciturnity, indeed, 
is wise if they are fools, but foolish if 
they are wise; and the only method 
to form a judgment of these mutes, is 
naiTowly to observe when, where, and 
how they smile. 

Silence is the safest course for any 
man to adopt who distrusts himself.— 
Eochefoucauld. 

Euripides was wont to say that 
silence was an answer to a wise man; 
but we seem to have greater occasion 
for it in our dealing with fools and un- 
reasonable persons; for men of breeding 
and sense will be satisfied with reasou 
and fair words. — Plutarch, 

Silence is the understanding of fools, 
and one of the virtues of the wise. — 
BoUeau. 

Of all virtues, Zeno made choice of 
silence; for by it, said he, I hear other 
men’s imperfections, and conceal my 
own . — Rule of Life. 

A man’s profundity may keep him 
from opening on a first interview, and 
his caution on a^ second; but I should 
suspect his emptiness, if he carried on 
his reserve to a third. — Colton. 

I do know of those that therefore 
only are reputed wise, for saying noth- 
ing. — Shakespeare . 

Silence is a virtue in those who are 
deficient in understanding. — Bouhours. 

If the prudence of reserve and 
decorum dictates silence in some cir-^ 
cumstances, in others prudence of a 
higher order may justify us in speaking 
our thoughts. — Bitrke. 

The silence, often, of pure innocence, 
persuades when speaking fails. — Shake-- 
spear e. 

Silence is the highest wisdom of a fool 
as speech is the greatest trial of a wise 
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man.—If thou wouldst be known as 
wise, let thy words show thee so; if 
thou doubt thy words, let thy silence 
feign thee so. — ^It is not a greater point 
of wisdom to discover knowledge than 
to hide ignorance. — Quarles. 

Silence, when nothing need be said, is 
the eloquence of discretion. — Bovee. 

Speech is great, but silence is greater. 
— Carlyle. 

The silence of the place was like a 
sleep, so full of rest it seemed. — Long^ 
jellow. 

Silence is the perfectest herald of joy; 
I were but little happy if I could say 
how much. — Shakespeare, 

He who, silent, loves to be with us, 
and who loves us in our silence, has 
touched one of the keys that ravish 
hearts.— l/ouaier. 

A good word is an easy obligation; 
but not to speak ill requires only our 
silence, which costs us nothing.— TiZZot- 
son. 

The temple of our purest thoughts is 
silence. — Mrs. S. J. Hale. 

Let us be silent that we may hear the 
whispers of the gods. — Emerson. 

It is the wise head that makes the 
still tongue. — W. J. Lucas, 

This is such a serious world that we 
should never speak at all unless we 
have something to say. — Carlyle. 

Silence in woman is like speech in 
men; deny it who can.— Ben Jonson. 

Most men speak when they do not 
know how to be silent. He is wise who 
knows when to hold his peace. Tie your 
tongue, lest it be wanton and luxuriate; 
keep it within the banks; a rapidly 
flowing river soon collects mud.— Am- 
brose. 

Fellows who have no tongues are 
often all eyes and ears.— HaZ^6ur^o^^. 

There are three kinds of silence. 
Silence from words is good, because in- 
ordinate speaking tends to evil. Silence, 
or rest from desires and passions is still 
better, because it promotes quietness of 
spirit. But the best of all is silence 
from unnecessary and wandering 
thoughts, because that is essential to 
internal recollection, and because it lays 
a foundation for a proper reputation 


and for silence in other respects. — Mad. 
Guyon. 

A silent man is easily reputed wise. 
The unknown is always wonderful. A 
man who suffers none to see him in the 
common jostle and undress of life easily 
gathers round him a mysterious veil of 
unknown sanctity, and men honor him 
for a saint.— tF. W. Robertson. 

^ What a strange power there is in 
silence! How many resolutions are 
formed, how^ many sublime conquests 
effected, during that pause when lips 
are closed, and the soul secretly feels 
the eye of her Maker upon her I — ^They 
are the strong ones of earth who know 
how to keep silence when it is a pain 
and grief unto them, and who give time 
to their own souls to wax strong against 
temptation. — Emerson. 

Silence is the ornament and safeguard 
of the ignorant. 

Silence is the safest respondent for 
all the contradiction that arises from 
impertinence, vulgarity, or envy.— 
mermann. 

The main reason why silence is so 
efficacious an element of repute is, first, 
because of that magnification which 
proverbially belongs to the unknown; 
and, secondly, because silence provokes 
no man’s envy, and wounds no man’s 
self-love . — Bulwer. 

Silence in times of suffering is the 
best. — Dryden. 

Speech is often barren; but silence 
also does not necessarily brood over a 
full nest. Your still fowl, blinking at 
you without remark, may all the while 
be sitting on one addled nest-egg; and 
when it takes to cackling, will have 
nothing to announce but that addled 
delusion.— George Eliot. 

The uni^oken word never does harm. 
— Kossuth. 

Silence and reserve suggest latent 
power. What some men think has more 
effect than what others say. — Chester^ 
field. 

Nothing is so good for an ignorant 
man as silence; if he were sensible of 
this he would not be ignorant. — Saadi. 

If you would pass for more than your 
value, say little.— It is easier to look 
wise than to talk wisely. 
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Learn to hold thy tongue.— Five 
words cost Zacharias forty weeks of 
silence.— FuWer. 

As we must render an account of 
every idle word, so we must of our idle 
sUence.— Ambrose. 

Silence is the ecstatic bliss of souls, 
that by intelligence converse.— 

I spake no word; inferior joys live 
but by utterance; rapture is bom dumb, 
—if. Neele. 

Silence is the element in which great 
thing s fashion themselves tbgether; 
that at length they may emerge, full- 
formed and majestic, into the delights 
of life, which they are thenceforth to 
rule. — Carlyle, 

The more a man desirous to pass at a 
value above his worth, and can, by dig- 
nified silence, contrast with the garrulity 
of trivial minds, the more will the world 
give him credit for the wealth he does 
not possess. — Bulwer, 

A judicious silence is always better 
than truth spoken without charity. — 
De Sales, 

Silence is a figure of i^eech, un- 
answerable, short, cold, but terribly 
aeyexQi^Theodore Parker, 

A judicious reticence is hard to learn, 
but it is one of the great lessons of life. 
^-Chesterfield. 

If thou desire to be held wise, be so 
wise as to hold thy tongue. — Quarles. 

There is a silence, the child of love, 
which expresses everything, and pro- 
claims more loudly than the tongue is 
able to do. — Alfieri. 

A person that would secure to himself 
great deference will, perhaps, gain his 
point by silence as effectually as by 
anything he can say.-^Shenstone. 

He knows not how to speak who 
cannot be silent; still less how to act 
with vigor and decision. Who hastens 
to the end is silent; loudness is impo- 
tence.— Lauater. 

I like better for one to say some fool- 
ish thing upon important matters than 
to be silent. That becomes the subject 
of discussion and dispute, and the tmth 
is discovered.— Dideroi. 

As men of sense and genius say much 
in few words, so on the other hand the 


weak and foolish speak much and say 
liiile.—'Eockefoucauld. 

Talkers and futile persons are com- 
monly vain and credulous withal, for 
he that talketh what he knoweth will 
also talk what he knoweth not; there- 
fore set it down that a habit of secrecy 
is both politic and moral.— Bacon. 

Blessed is the man who, having noth- 
ing to say, abstains from giving wordy 
evidence of the fact. — George Eliot. 

If any man think it a small matter 
to bridle his tongue, he is much mis- 
taken ; for it is a point to be silent when 
occasion requires, and better than to 
speak, though never so well. — Plutarch. 

Of a distinguished general it was said 
that ''he could hold his tongue in ten 
languages.” 

It is only reason that teaches silence; 
the heart teaches us to speak.— jRic/iier. 

It is better either to be silent, or to 
say things of more value than silence. 
Sooner throw a pearl at hazard than an 
idle or useless word; and do not say a 
little in many words, but a great deal 
in a few, — Pythagoras. 

None preaches belter than the ant, 
and she says nothing.— Fmn/cZm. 

I think the first virtue is to restrain 
the tongue; he approaches nearest to 
the gods who knows how to be silent, 
even though he is in the right. — Cato. 

If a word be worth one shekel, silence 
is worth two. — Rabbi Ben Azai. 

Silence is one of the great arts of con- 
versation, as allowed by Cicero himself, 
who says “there is not only an art, but 
an eloquence in it.” A well-bred woman 
may easily and effectually promote the 
most useful and elegant conversation 
without speaking a word. — The modes 
of speech are scarcely more variable 
than the modes of silence. — Blair. 

Silence never shows itself to so great 
an advantage as when it is made the 
reply to calumny and defamation. — Ad- 
dison. 

SIMPLICITY.— In character, in man- 
ners, in style, in all things, the supreme 
excellence is simplicity. —Long jellow. 

When a man is made wholly of the 
dove, without the least grain of the 
serpent in his composition, he becomes 
ridiculous in many circumstances, and 
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often discredits his best actions. — Ad- 
dison, 

Simplicity, of all things, is the hardest 
to be copied. — Steele. 

He is of a free and open nature that 
thinks all men honest who but seem to 
be so, and will as tenderly be led by the 
nose as asses are. — Shakespeare. 

Goodness and simplicity are indis- 
solubly united. — ^The bad are the most 
sophisticated, all the world over, and 
the good the least. — H. Martineau. 

Nothing is more simple than great- 
ness; indeed, to be simple is to be 
great. — Emerson. 

Whose nature is so far from doing 
harms that he su^ects none.— Shake- 
speare. 

Simplicity of character is the natural 
result of profound thought— H azlitt. 

The most agreeable of all companions 
is a simple, frank man, without any 
high pretensions to an oppressive great- 
ness— one who loves life, and under- 
stands the use of it; obliging alike at 
all hours; above all, of a golden temper, 
and steadfast as an anchor. For such 
an one we gladly exchange the greatest 
genius, the most brilliant wit, the pro- 
foundest thinker.— I/cssmsr. 

Purity and simplicity are the two 
wings with which man soars above the 
earth and all temporary nature. — ^Sim- 
plicity is in the intention; purity in the 
ajBfection: simplicity turns to God; 
purity unites with and enjoys him. — 
Thomas h Kempis. 

When thought is too weak to be 
simply expressed, it is a clear proof 
that it should be rejected, — Vauvanar- 
gues. 

The greatest truths are the simplest; 
and so are the greatest men.— Hare. 

A childlike mind, in its simplicity, 
practices that science of good to which 
the wise may be blind. — Schiller. 

If our love were but more simple, we 
should take Him at his word, and our 
lives would be all sunshine In the sweet- 
ness of the Lord. — Faber. 

Elegance of language may not be in 
the power of all of us; but simplicity 
and straightforwardness are. Write 
much as you would speak; speak as you 
think. If with your inferiors, speak no 


coarser than usual; if with your su- 
periors, no finer. Be what you say; 
and, within the rules of prudence, say 
what you axe.— Alford. 

Upright simplicity is the deepest wis- 
dom, and perverse craft the merest shal- 
lowness. — Barrow. 

Simplicity is Nature's first step, and 
the last of Art.— P. J. Bailey. 

There is a majesty in simplicity which 
is far above the quaintness of wit. — 
Pope. 

SIN. — Sin is, essentially, a departure 
from God.— Luther. 

Sin is any want of conformity unto, 
or transgression of the law of God. — 
Shorter Catechism. 

He that falls into sin is a man, that 
grieves at it is a saint, that boasteth of 
it is a devil; yet some glory in that 
shame, counting the stains of sin the 
best complexion of their souls. — Fuller. 

The recognition of sin is the begin- 
ning of salvation.— Lwi/ier. 

Sin is first pleasing, then it grows 
easy, then delightful, then frequent, then 
habitual, then confirmed; then the man 
is impenitent, then he is obstinate, then 
he is resolved never to repent, and then 
he is ruined. — Leighton. 

All the sin that has darkened human 
life and saddened human histoiy began 
in believing a falsehood: all the power 
of Christianity to make men holy is 
associated with believing truth. — f. A. 
Broadus. 

If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness 
thou must never gratify it. — No man is 
compelled to evil; ^ only his consent 
makes it his. — ^It is no sin to be 
tempted; it is to yield and be over- 
come. — Penn. 

He who sins against men may fear 
discovery, but he who sins against God, 
is sure of it. — Jones. 

Few love to bear the sins they love 
to act. — Shakespeare. 

The worst effect of sin is within, and 
is manifest not in poverty, ^ and pain, 
and bodily defacement, but in the dis- 
crowned faculties, the unworthy love, 
the low ideal, the brutalized and en- 
slaved spirit.— F. H. Chapin. 

Our sins, like our shadows when day 
is in its glory, scarce appear; toward 
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evening, how great’ and monstrous they 
are I — Suckling. 

Sin is never at a stay; if we do not 
retreat from it, we shall advance in it; 
and the further on we go, the more we 
have to come back. — Barrow. 

Use sin as it will use you; spare it not, 
for it will not spare you; it is your 
murderer, and the murderer of the 
world: use it, therefore, as a murderer 
should be used. ICill it before it kills 
you. You love not death; love not the 
cause of death. — Baxter. 

Respectable sin is, in principle, the 
mother of all basest crime. — ^Follow it 
to the bitter end, and there is ignominy 
as well as guilt eternal . — Horace Bush-- 
nell. 

" . If you would be free from sin, fly 
temptation: he that does not endeavor 
to avoid the one cannot expect Prov- 
idence to protect him from the other. 
If the first sparks of ill were quenched, 
there would be no flame, for how can 
he kill, that dares not be angry; or be 
an adulterer in act, who does not trans- 
gress in thought; or be perjured, that 
fears an oath; or defraud, that does not 
allow himself to covet? — Palmer. 

The deadliest sin were the conscious- 
ness of no sin. — Carlyle. 

Most sins begin at the eyes; by them 
commonly, Satan creeps into the heart; 
that man can never be in safety tha.t 
hath not covenanted with his eyes. 

The wages that sin bargains for with 
the sinner, are life, pleasure, and profit; 
but the wages it pays him, are death, j 
torment, and destruction. To under- 
stand the falsehood and deceit of sin, 
we must compare its promises and pay- 
ments together. — South. 

^ When we think of death, a thousand 
sins, which we have trodden as worms 
beneath our feet, rise up against us as 
flaming serpents.-— FaZZer Scott. 

I fear nothing but doing wrong. — 
Sterne. 

^ sins proceed they ever multiply; 
and like figures in arithmetic, the last 
stands for more than all that went be- 
fore it . — Sir T. Browne. 

Guilt, though it may attain temporal 
splendor, can never confer real happi- 
ness. The evident consequences of our 
crimes long survive their commission, 


and, like the ghosts of the murdered, 
forever haunt the steps of the male- 
factor.-— FaZier Scott. 

It is as supreme a folly to talk of 
a little sin as it would be to talk of a 
small decalogue that forbids it, or a 
diminutive God that hates it, or a shal- 
low hell that will punish, it. — C. S. Roh^ 
inson. 

No man becomes fully evil at once; 
but suggestion bringeth on indulgence; 
indulgence, delight; delight, consent; 
consent, endeavor; endeavor, practice; 
practice, custom; custom, excuse; ex- 
cuse, defence; defence, obstinacy; ob- 
stinacy, boasting; boasting, a seared 
conscience and a reprobate mind. 

Sin may open bright as the morning, 
but it will end dark as night. — Talmage. 

Bad men hate sin through fear of 
punishment; good men hate sin through 
their love of virtue. — Juvenal. 

What is human sin but the abuse of 
human appetites, of human passions, of 
human faculties, in themselves all in- 
nocent?— i^. D. Hitchcock. 

The course of evil begins so slowly, 
and from such slight source, an infant's 
hand might stem the breach with clay; 
but let the stream get deeper, and 
philosophy, aye, and religion too, shall 
strive in vain, to turn the headlong cur- 
rent. 

There are some sins which are more 
justly to be denominated surprises than 
infidelities. To such the world should be 
lenient, as, doubtless. Heaven is for- 
giving.— ilf assillon. 

There is no sin we can be tempted to 
commit,^ but we shall find a greater 
satisfaction in resisting than in commit- 
ting. 

We are saved from nothing if we are 
not saved from sin. Little sins are 
pioneers of hell.--^HoweU. 

There are three things which the true 
Christian desires in respect to sin: Justi- 
fication, that it may not condemn; 
sanctification, that it may not reign; 
and glorification, that it may not be. — 
Cedi. 

He that hath slight thought of sin 
never had great thoughts of God,— 
Owen, 

There is a vast difference between sins 
of infirmity and those of presumption. 
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as vast as between inadvertency and 
deliberation.— 

Every gross act of sin is much the 
same thing to the conscience that a 
great blow is to the head; it stuns and 
bereaves it of aU use of its senses for a 
time. — South. 

Whatever disunites man from God 
disunites man from man.— -R«r/ce. 

It is not only what we do, but also 
what we do not do, for which we are 
accountable. — Moliere. 

No sin is small.— It is against an in- 
finite God, and may have consequences 
immeasurable. — ^No grain of sand is 
small in the mechanism of a watch, — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Every sin is a mistake, as well as a 
wrong; and the epitaph for the sinner 
is, '^Thou fool!'' — A. Maclaren. 

If I were sure God would pardon me, 
and men would not know my sin, yet I 
should be ashamed to sin, because of 
its essential baseness. — Plato. 

The sin that now rises to your mem- 
ory as your bosom sin, let this be first 
of all withstood and mastered.— Oppose 
it instantly by a detestation of it, by a 
firm will to conquer it, by reflection, by 
reason, by prayer.— Chanmngr. 

How immense appear to us the sins 
that we have not committed.— ilfod. 
Necker. 

Sin is to be overcome, not so much 
by direct opposition to it as by cultivat- 
ing opposite principles. Would you Mil 
the weeds in your garden, plant it with 
good seed; if the ground be well occu- 
pied there will be less need of the hoe. 
— A. Fuller. 

There is more bitterness in sin’s end- 
ing than there ever was sweetness in its 
acting.— If you see nothing but good in 
its commission, you will suffer only woe 
in its conclusion. — Dyer. 

Sins are like circles in the water when 
a stone is thrown into it; one produces 
another.— When anger was in Cain’s 
heart, murder was not far off.— PHKp 
Henry. 

If I grapple with sin in my own 
strength, the devil knows he may go to 
sleep. — H, G. J. Adams. 

X could not live in peace if I put the 


shadow of a wilful sin between myself 
and God. — George Eliot. 

Man-like it is, to fall into sin; fiiend- 
like it is, to dwell therein; Christ-like 
it is, for sin to grieve; God-like it is, 
all sin to leave.— Xon^/eZZo^(;. 

There is no fool equal to the sinner, 
who every moment ventures his soul.— 
Tillotson. 

Sins of the mind have less infamy 
than those of the body, but not less ma- 
lignity. — Whichcote. 

It is not true that there are no enjoy- 
ments in the ways of sin; there are, 
many and various.— But the great and 
radical defect of them all is, that they 
are transitory and unsubstantial, at war 
with reason and conscience, and always 
leave a sting behind. We are hungry, 
and they offer us bread; but it is 
poisoned bread. We are thirsty, and 
they offer us drink; but it is from 
deadly fountains. They may and often 
do satisfy us for the moment; but it is 
death in the end. It is only the bread 
of heaven and the water of life that 
can so satisfy that we shall hunger no 
more and thirst no more forever.— 
Tryon Edwards. 

SINCERITY.— Sincerity is to speak 
as we think, to do as we pretend and 
profess, to perform what we promise, 
and really to be what we would seem 
and appear to he.— Tillotson. 

Sincerity is the face of the soul, as 
dissimulation is the mask.— Dubay, 

Sincerity, a deep, genuine, heart-felt 
sincerity is a trait of true and noble 
manhood. 

Inward sincerity will of course in- 
fluence the outward deportment; where 
the one is wanting, there is great reason 
to suspect the absence of -the other.— 
Sterne. 

Sincerity is the indispensable ground 
of all conscientiousness, and by com 
sequence of all heartfelt religion. — Kant. 

Sincerity is no test of truth— no 
evidence of correctness of conduct. — 
You may take poison sincerely believing 
it the needed medicine, but will it save 
your life? — Tryon Edwards. 

Sincerity, thou first of virtues, let no 
mortal leave thy onward path, although 
the earth should gape, and from the gulf 
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of hell destruction rise, to take dissim- 
ulation’s winding way,— l^OTne. 

The shortest and surest way to live 
with honor in the world, is to be in 
reality what we would appear to be; 
all human virtues increase and 
strengthen themselves by the practice 
and experience of them. — Socrates, 

Sincerity is like traveling on a plain, 
beaten road, which commonly brings a 
man sooner to his journey’s end than 
by-ways, in which men often lose them- 
selves. — Tillo tsort. 

The whole faculties of man must be 
exerted in order to call forth noble 
energies; and he who is not earnestly 
sincere lives in but half his being, self- 
mutilated, self-paralyzed. — C oleridge. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are 
oracles; his love sincere, his thoughts 
immaculate; his tears, pure messengers 
sent from his heart; his heart as far 
from fraud, as heaven from earth. — 
Shakespeare. 

Sincerity and truth are the basis of 
every virtue. — Confucius, 

It is often said it is no matter what a 
man believes if he is only sincere. But 
let a man sincerely believe that seed 
planted without ploughing is as good as 
with; that Januaiy is as favorable for 
seed-sowing as April; and that cockle 
seed will produce as good a harv^est as 
wheat, and is it so? — H, W, Beecher, 

You know I say just what I think, and 
nothing m-ore nor less, — ^I cannot say 
one thing and mean another. — Long- 
fellow. 

SINGXrLARITY.— Let those who 
would affect singularity with success, 
first determine to be very virtuous, and 
they will be sure to be very singular. 
— Colton. 

He who would be singular in his ap- 
parel had need have something super- 
lative to balance that affectation. — 
Feltham, 

Singularity is laudable, when in con- 
tradiction to a multitude, it adheres to 
the dictates of morality and honor. In 
concerns of this kind it is to be looked 
upon as heroic bravery, in which a man 
leaves the species only as he soars above 
it. — Addison. 

SLANDER. — (See “Scandal,” “Rep- 
utation.”) 


Slander is a vice that strikes a double 
blow, wounding both him that commits, 
and him against whom it is committed. 
— Saurin, 

Believe nothing against another, but 
on good authority; nor report what may 
hurt another, unless it be a greater hurt 
to some other to conceal it. — Penn. 

The worthiest people are the most in- 
jured by slander, as it is the best fruit 
which the birds have been pecking at, 
— Swift. 

Slander is the revenge of a coward, 
and dissimulation his defence. — Johnson. 

When will talkers refrain from evil- 
speaking? When listeners refrain from 
evil-hearing . — H are . 

Diogenes being asked, “What is that 
beast, the bite of which is the most 
dangerous? ” replied, “ Of wild beasts, 
the bite ,of a slanderer; and of tame 
beasts, that of the flatterer.” 

Plato, hearing that some asserted he 
was a very bad man, said, “ I shall take 
care so to live that nobody will believe 
them.” — Guardian. 

Slander as often comes from vanity 
as from malice. 

Slanderers are like flies, that pass all 
over a man’s good parts to light only 
on his sores. — Rule of Life. 

No one is safe from slander. The 
best way is to pay no attention to it, 
but live in innocence and let the world 
talk. — Moliere. 

Who stabs my name would stab my 
person, too, did not the hangman’s axe 
lie in the way. — Crown. 

The slanderer inflicts wrong by calum- 
niating the absent; and he who gives 
credit to the calumny before he knows 
its truth, is equally guilty. — Herodotus. 

No might nor greatness can censure 
escape ; back-wounding calumny the 
whitest virtue strikes ; what king so 
strong, can tie the gall up in the slan- 
derous tongue? — Shakespeare. 

The slanderer and the assassin differ 
only m the weapon they use; with the 
one it is the dagger, with the other the 
tongue. — ^The former is worse than 
the latter, for the last only kills the body, 
while the other murders the reputation 
and peace. — Tryon Edwards. 

Slander, whose edge is sharper than 
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the sword; whose tongue outvenoms all 
the worms of Nile; whose breath rides 
on the posting winds, and doth belie all 
comers of the world.— Shakespeare. 

Divines do rightly infer from the 
sixth commandment, that scandalizing 
one’s neighbor with false and malicious 
reports, whereby I vex his spirit, and 
consequently impair his health, is a de- 
gree of murder.— Sir W. Raleigh. 

Slugs crawl and crawl over our cab- 
bages, like the world’s slander over a 
good name. You may kill them, it is 
true, but there is the slime.— Dougias 
Jerrold. 

A slanderer felt an adder bite his 
side: What followed from the bite? 
The serpent died. 

Curst be the tongue, whence slander- 
ous rumor, like the adder’s drop distils 
her venom, withering friendship’s faith, 
turning love’s favor. — Hillhouse. 

Slander meets no regard from noble 
minds; only the base believe what the 
base only utter.— Bellers. 

There would not be so many open 
mouths if there were not so many open 
ears. — Bp. Hall. 

The man that dares traduce because 
he can with safety to himself, is not a 
man. — Cowper. 

He, who would free from malice pass 
his days, must live obscure, and never 
merit praise. — Gay. 

Oh! many a shaft, at random sent, 
finds mark the archer little meant; and 
many a word, at random spoken, may 
soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 
— Walter Scott. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues. 
— Shakespeare. 

It is commonly unnecessary to refute 
slander and calumny, except by perse- 
verance in well doing; they are sparks, 
which, if you do not fan them, will soon 
go out. 

If evil be said of thee, and it is true, 
correct it; if it be a lie, laugh at it. 

That thou art blamed, shall not be 
thy defect; for slander’s mark was ever 
yet the fair; so thou be good, slander 
doth but approve thy worth the greater. 
— Shakespeare. 

Next to the slanderer, we detest the 


bearer of the slander to our ears. — M. 
H. Cathervjood. 

Life would be a perpetual flea-hunt if 
a man were obliged to run down all the 
innuendoes, inveracities, insinuations, 
and suspicions which are uttered against 
him. — H. W. Beecher. 

The surest method, against scandal is 
to live it down by perseverance in well- 
doing.— Boer Aaaue. 

If slander be a snake, it is a winged 
one. It flies as well as creeps . — Douglas 
Jerrold. 

How frequently are the honesty and 
integrity of a man disposed of by a 
smile or shrug! How many good and 
generous actions have been sunk into 
oblivion by a distrustful look, or 
stamped with the imputation of bad 
motives, by a mysterious and seasonable 
whisper! — Sterne. 

There is nothing which wings it^ 
flight so swiftly as calumny, nothing 
which is uttered with more ease; noth- 
ing is listened to with more readiness, 
nothing dispersed more widely. — Cicero. 

The slander of some people is as great 
a recommendation as the praise of 
others.— AeWingr. 

Listen not to a tale-bearer or slan- 
derer, for he tells thee nothing out of 
good will; but as he discovereth of the 
secrets of others, so he will of thine in 
tum.—Socrates. 

Calumny would soon starve and die 
of itself if nobody took it la and gave it 
lodging.— Leighton. 

If any speak ill of thee, flee home to 
thy own conscience, and examine thy 
heart: if thou be guilty, it is a just cor- 
rection; if not guilty, it is a fair in- 
struction: make use of both; so shalt 
thou distil honey out of gall, and^ out 
of an open enemy create a secret friend. 
— Quarles. 

When the tongue of slander stings 
thee, let this be thy comfort,— they 
are not the worst fruits on which the 
wasps alight.—Bwr^er. 

Close thine ear against him that shall 
open his mouth secretly against another. 
If thou receivest not his words, they 
fly back and wound the reporter. If 
thou dost receive them, they fly forward, 
and wound the receiver. — Lavater. 
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The way to check slander is to despise | 
it; attempt to overtake and refute it, 
and it will outrun you.— il. Dumas. 

If any one tells you a person speaks 
ill of you, do not make excuse about 
what is said, but answer: “He was ig- 
norant of my other faults else he would 
not have mentioned these alone.” — 
E^dctetus, 

There is nobody so weak of inven- 
tion that he cannot make up some little 
stories to vilify his enemy. — Addison. 

Have patience awhile; slanders are 
not long-lived. — Truth is the child of 
time; ere long she shall appear to vin- 
dicate thee.— Aani. 

Slander cannot make the subject of 
it either better or worse. — ^It may repre- 
sent us in a false light, or place a like- 
ness of us in a bad one, but we are 
always the same.— Not so the slanderer, 
for calumny always makes the calum- 
niator worse, but the calumniated never. 
— Colton. 

We cannot control the evil tongues of 
others, but a good life enables us to 
despise them. — Cato. 

SLAVERY. — ^Whatever makes man a 
slave takes half his worth away.— Pope. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, 
slaveiy, thou art a bitter draught. — 
Sterne. 

That execrable sum of all villainies 
commonly called the slave-trade. — J. 
Wesley. 

Corrupted freemen are the worst of 
slaves, — Garrick. 

Here lies the evil of slavery: Its 
whips, imprisonments, and even the 
horrors of the middle passage, are not 
to be named, in comparison with the 
extinction of the proper consciousness 
of a human being— with the degrada- 
tion of a man into a brute, — Channing. 

There is a law above all human en- 
actments, written upon the heart by 
the finger of God ; and while men 
despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and 
abhor blood, they shall reject with in- 
dignation the wild and guilty phantasy, 
that man can hold property in man. — 
Brougham. 

Slavery is a system of the most com- 
plete injustice.— PZato. 

Every man has a property in his own 


person; this nobody hsis a right to but 
himself. — Locke. 

Natural liberty is the gift of the 
beneficent Creator of the whole human 
xe.ee.— Alexander Hamilton. 

Slavery is a system of outrage and 
robbery. — Socrates. 

Slavery is an atrocious debasement of 
human nature. — Franklin. 

Slavery is a state so improper, so de- 
grading, so ruinous to the feelings and 
capacities of human nature, that it 
ought not to be suffered to exist.— 
Burke. 

Slavery is not oiUy opposed to all the 
principles of morality, but, as it appears 
to me, is pregnant with appalling and 
inevitable danger to the Republic. — 
Humboldt. 

I envy neither the heart nor the head 
of that man from the North, who rises 
here in Congress to defend slavery from 
principle, — John Randolph. 

We have found that this evil, slavery, 
has preyed upon the very vitals of the 
Union, and has been prejudicial to all 
the States in which it has existed.— 
James Monroe. 

The abolition of domestic slavery is 
the greatest object of desire in these 
colonies, where it was unhappily intro- 
duced in their infant state. — Thos. Jej^ 
ferson. 

I can only say that there is not a man 
living who wishes more sincerely than 1 
do to see a plan adopted for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. — Washington. 

Not only does the Christian religion, 
but Nature herself, cry out against the 
state of slavery. — Pope Leo X. 

It is injustice to permit slaveiy to 
remain for a single hour. — WuUam 
Pitt. 

Slavery is contrary to^ the funda- 
mental law of all societies. — Montes- 
quieu. 

Slavery in all its forms.^ in all its de- 
grees, is a violation of divine law, and a 
degradation of human nature.— RrissoZ. 

Those are men-stealers who abduct, 
keep, sell, or buy slaves or freemen. — 
Grotius. 

Where slavery is, there liberty cannot 
be; and where liberty is, there slavery 
cannot he.^Oharles Sumner. 
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It is observed by Homer that a man 
loses half his virtue the day he becomes 
a slave; he might have added, with 
truth, that he is likely to lose more than 
half when he becomes a slave-master. 
— Whaiely. 

We can apply to slavery no worse 
name than its own. Men have always 
shrunk instinctively from this state, as 
the most degraded. No punishment, 
save death, has been more dreaded; 
and, to avoid it, death has often been 
endured. Slavery virtually dissolves 
the domestic relations. It ruptures the 
most sacred ties upon earth. It violates 
home. It lacerates best affections; pro- 
duces and gives license to cruelty; 
compels the master systematically to 
degrade the mind of the slave; and to 
resist that improvement which is the de- 
sign and end of the Creator. — Millions 
may rise up and tell me that the slave 
suffers little from cruelty. I know too 
much of human nature, human history, 
and human passion, to believe them.— 
Charming. 

Englishmen will never be slaves; they 
are free to do whatever the Government 
and public opinion allow them to do. 
— George Bernard Shaw. 

The man who gives me employment, 
which I must have or suffer, that man 
is my master, let me call him what I 
will.— Henry George, 

The whole commerce between master 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of the 
most boisterous passions; the most un- 
remitting despotism on the one part, 
and degrading submission on the other. 
The man must be a prodigy who can re- 
tain his manners and morals undepraved 
by such circumstances. The hour of 
emancipation must come; but whether 
it will be brought on by the generous 
energies of our own minds, or by the 
bloody scenes of St. Domingo, is a leaf 
of our histoiy not yet turned over. 
The Almighty has no attribute which 
can take sides with us in such a contest. 
— Jefferson. 

From my earliest youth I have re- 
garded slavery as a great moral and 
political evil.— I think it unjust, repug- 
nant to the natural^ equality of man- 
kind, founded only in superior power; 
a standing and permanent conquest by 


the stronger over the weaker. — ^All 
pretence of defending it on the ground 
of different races, I have ever con- 
demned, and have even said that if the 
black race is weaker, that is a reason 
against and not for its subjection and 
oppression.— In a religious point of view, 
I have ever regarded and spoken of it, 
not as subject to any express denuncia- 
tion, either in the Old Testament or 
the New, but as opposed to the whole 
spirit of the gospel, and to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ.— The religion of Christ 
is a religion of kindness, justice, and 
brotherly love : — but slavery is not 
kindly affectionate; it does not seek an- 
other’s and not its own; it does not let 
the oppressed go free; it is but a con- 
tinual act of oppression. — Daniel Web- 
ster. 

No one is a slave whose will is free. 
— Tyrius Maximus. 

SLEEP.~(See “Bed.”) 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose. — 
Shakespeare. 

Blessings on him who first invented 
sleep. — ^It covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak.— It is 
meat for the hungry, drink for the 
thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for 
the hot. — ^It makes the shepherd equal 
to the monarch, and the fool to the 
wise. — ^There is but one evil in it, and 
that is that it resembles death, since 
between a dead man and a sleeping 
man there is but little difference. — 
Cervantes. 

“Sleep is so like death,” says Sir 
Thomas Browne, “that I dare not trust 
myself to it without prayer.” They 
both, when they seize the body, leave 
the soul at liberty; and wise is he that 
remembers of both, that they can be 
made safe and happy only by virtue. — 
Sir W. Temple. 

Sleep, to the homeless thou art home; 
the friendless find in thee a friend. — 
Ebenezer Elliott. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d 
sleeve of care; the death of each day’s 
life, sore labor’s bath; balm of hurt 
minds; great nature’s second course; 
chief nourisher in life’s feast . — Shaken 
speare. 

Sleep is pain’s easiest salve, and doi^ 
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fulfil all offices of death, except to kill. 
^Donne, 

Tired aature^s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep ; be, like the world, his ready 
visit pays where fortune smilesr—the 
wretched he forsakes. — Young. 

When tir'd with vain rotations of the 
day, sleep winds us up for the succeed- 
ing dawn. — Young. 

In thee oppressors soothe their angry 
brow ; in thee, th' oppress’d forget tyran- 
nic pow'r; in thee, the wretch condemn’d 
is equal to his judge; and the sad lover 
to his cruel fair; nay, all the shining 
glories men pursue, when thou art 
wanted, are but empty noise. — Steele. 

Sleep, the antechamber of the grave. 
— Richter. 

One hour’s sleep before midnight, is 
worth two after.-— 

Downy sleep, death’s counterfeit. — 
Shakesjpeare. 

Put off thy cares with thy clothes; so 
shall thy rest strengthen thy labor; and 
and so shall thy labor sweeten thy rest. 
-—Quarles. 

God gives sleep to the bad, in order 
that the good may be undisturbed. — 
Saadi. 

_ When one turns over in bed, it is 
time to turn out. — Wellington. 

Weariness can snore upon the flint, 
when restive sloth finds the down pillow 
hard. — Shakes'pecure. 

Leave your bed upon the first deser- 
tion of sleep; it being ill for the eyes 
to read lying, and worse for the mind 
to be idle; since the head during that 
laziness is commonly a cage for unclean 
thoughts. — F. Osborn. 

It is a shame when the church itself 
is a cemetery, where the living sleep 
above the ground, as the dead do be- 
neath.— /izfZer. 

Sleep, the type of death, is also, like 
that which it typifies, restricted to the 
earth.— It flies from hell, and is excluded 
from heaven.— CoZion. 

Sleep, thou repose of all things; thou 
gentlest of the duties; thou peace of 
the mind, from which care flies; who 
dost soothe the hearts of men wearied 
with the toils of the day, and refittest 
them for labor. — Ovid. 

It is a delicious moment, certainly. 


that of being well nestled in bed and 
feeling that you shall drop gently to 
sleep. The gopd is to come, not past; 
the limbs are tired enough to render the 
remaining in one posture delightful; the 
labor of the day is gone. A gentle fail- 
ure of the perceptions creeps over you; 
the spirit of consciousness disengages it- 
self once more, and with slow and buy- 
ing degrees, like a mother detaching her 
hand from that of a sleeping child, the 
mind seems to have a balmy lid closing 
over it, like the eye — ^it is closed — the 
mysterious spirit has gone to take its 
aiiy rounds.— I/efph Bunt. 

SLOTH. — Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labor wears, while the key 
often used is always bright. — Franklin. 

Sloth, if it has prevented many crimes, 
has also smothered many virtues.— 
Colton. 

Flee sloth, for the indolence of the 
soul is the decay of the body. — Cato. 

Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
industiy all easy; and he that riseth 
late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night; while 
laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him.— -Franklin. 

Sloth is torpidity of the mental 
faculties; the sluggard is a living in- 
sensible . — Zimmermann. 

Many are idly busy. — ^Domitian was 
busy, but then it was in catching flies.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Excess is not the only thing that 
breaks up both health and enjoyment; 
many are brought into a very ill and 
languishing habit of body by mere sloth, 
which is both a great sin, and the cause 
of many more. — South. 

Sloth never arrived at the attainment 
of a good wish. — Cervantes. 

SMILES. — A smile is the whisper of 
a laugh. — Child’s Definition. 

A face that cannot smile is never 
good. — Martial. 

Smiles from reason flow, to brute de- 
nied, and are of love the food. — Milton. ^ 

A woman has two smiles that an angel 
might envy — ^the smile that accepts a 
lover before words are uttered, and the 
smile that lights on the first-born babe, 
and assures it of a mother’s love.— 
Haliburton. 
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Those happiest smiles that played oe 
ter ripe lips seemed not to kuow what 
guests were in her eyes, which parted 
thence as pearls from diamonds dropped. 
— Shakespeare. 

Wrinkles should merely indicate where 
smiles have been . — Mark Twain. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
as shallow streams run dimpling all the 
yf ay, —Pope. 

What a sight there is in that word 
^'smilel” it changes like a chameleon. 
There is a vacant smile, a cold smile, a 
smile of hate, a satiric smile, an affected 
smile; but, above all, a smile of love. — 
Haliburton. 

A beautiful smile is to the female 
countenance what the ^nbeam is to the 
landscape: it embellishes an inferior 
face, and redeems an ugly one.—Lavater. 

Something of a person’s character may 
be discovered by observing how he 
smiles.—Some people never smile; they 
only grin. — Bovee. 

There are many kinds of smiles, each 
having a distinct character. Some an- 
nounce goodness and sweetness, others 
betray sarcasm, bitterness, and pride; 
some soften the countenance by their 
languishing ^ tenderness, others brighten 
by their spiritual vivacity.— Lavater. 

Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, 
who are only pleased with silly things; 
for true wit or good sense never excited 
a laugh since the creation of the world. 
—A man of parts and fashion, therefore, 
is only seen to smile, but never heard 
to laugh. — Chesterfield. 

The odor is the rose; the smile, the 
woman. — R. U. Johnson. 

A disagreeable smile distorts the lines 
of beauty, and is more repulsive than a 
frown. — Lavater. 

SNEERING.—The habit of sneering 
marks the egotist, the fool, or the knave, 
or all thiee.— Lavater. 

I fancy that it is Just as hard to do 
your duty when men are sneering at you 
as when they are shooting at you. — 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Who can refute a sneer ? — William 
Paley. 

There was a laughing devil in his 
sneer, which raised emotions both of 
rage and fear; and where his frown of 


hatred darkly fell, hope withering fled, 
and mercy sighed farewell.— ByroTi. 

The most insignificant people are the 
most apt to sneer at others. They are 
safe from reprisals, and have no hope of 
rising in their own esteem but by lower- 
ing their neighbors.— 

What would the nightingale care if 
the toad despised her singing? She 
would still sing on, and leave the cold 
toad to his dark shadows. And what 
care I for the sneers of men who ^ovel 
upon earth? I will still sing on in the 
ear and bosom of God.— il. W. Beecher. 

A sneer i's often the sign of heartless 
malignity.— Lovater. 

SNOBS. — He who forgets his own 
friends meanly to follow Ster those of 
a higher degree is a snob. — Thackeray. 

Snobs in high places assume great 
airs, and are pretentious in all they do, 
and the higher their elevation, the more 
conspicuous is the incongruity of their 
position.— jS. Smiles. 

A snob is one who is always pretend- 
ing to be something better— especially 
richer or more fashionable than others 
^Thackeray. 

SOBRIETY.— Modesty and humility 
are the sobriety of the mind; temper- 
ance and chastity are the sobriety of the 
body. — Winchcote. 

SOCIETY. — ^Man is a social animal, 
formed to please and enjoy in society. — 
Montesquieu. 

Society is the offspring of leisure; and 
to acquire this forms the only rational 
motive for accumulating wealth, not- 
withstanding the cant that prevails on 
the subject of labor, — Tuckerman. 

Man, in society, is like a flower blown 
in its native bud. It is there only that 
his faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
shine out, there only reach their proper 
use. — Cowper. 

We take our colors, chameleon-like, 
from each other. — Chamjort. 

There are four varieties in society; 
the lovers, the ambitious, observers, and 
fools. The fools are the happiest.— 
Taine. 

Society is ^ a wall of very strong 
masonry, as it now stands; it may be 
sapped in the course of a thousand 
years, but stormed in a day— no I You 
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dash your Lead against it — you scatter 
your brains, and you dislodge a stone. 
Society smiles in scorn, effaces the stain, 
and replaces the stone. — Bulwer, 

The code of society is stronger with 
some persons than that of Sinai; and 
many a man who would not scruple to 
thrust his fingers in his neighbor’s 
pocket, would forego peas rather than 
use his knife as a shovel.—/. B. Lowell, 

Society is composed of two great 
classes: those who have more dinners 
than appetite, and those who have more 
appetite than dinners.— C/iom/ort. 

Society is now one polished horde, 
formed of two mighty tribes, the bores 
and bored.— B2/ro7i. 

Society undergoes continual changes; 
it is barbarous, it is civilized, it is 
Christianized, it is rich, it is scientific; 
but this change is not amelioration. For 
everything that is given something is 
taken. Society acquires new arts, and 
loses old instincts. The civilized man 
has built a coach, but has lost the use 
of his feet ; he has a fine Geneva watch, 
but cannot tell the hour by the sun. — 
Emerson* 

We are more sociable, and get on bet- 
ter with people by the heart than the 
intellect.— 

Men would not live long in society if 
they were not the dupes of each other. ; 
— Rochefoucauld, \ 

Society is like a lawn, where every i 
roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
eradicated, and where the eye is de- 
lighted by the smiling verdure of a vel- 
vet surface. He, however, who would 
study nature in its wildness and variety, 
must plunge into the forest, must ex- 
plore the glen, must stem the torrent, 
and dare the precipice. — Washington 
Irving, 

Society is the atmosphere of souls; 
and we necessarily imbibe from it some- 
thing which is either infectious or 
healthful.— Bp. Hall, 

Besides the general infusion of wit to 
heighten civility, the direct splendor of 
intellectual power is ever welcome in 
fine society, as the costliest addition to 
Its rule and its credit. — Emerson. 

^ There is a sort of economy in Prov- 
idence that one shall excel where an- 
other IS defective, in order to make 


them more useful to each other, anc< 
mix them in society.— Addison. 

It is certain that either wise bearing 
or ignorant carriage is caught, as men 
take diseases, one from another: there- 
fore, let all take heed as to the society 
in which they mingle, for in a little 
while they will be like it. --Rule of Life, 

We are a kind of chameleons, taking 
1 our hue — ^the hue of our moral character, 
from those who are about ns.’— Locke. 

To attain excellence in society, an as- 
semblage of qualifications is requisite; 
disciplined intellect, to think clearly, 
and to clothe thought with propriety 
and elegance ; knowledge of human 
nature, to suit subject to character; true 
politeness, to prevent giving pain; a 
deep sense of morality, to preserve the 
dignity of speech; and a spirit of benev- 
olence, to neutralize its asperities, and 
sanctify its powers. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

Hail, social life ! into thy pleasing 
bounds I come to pay the common 
stock, my share of service, and, in glad 
return, to taste thy comforts, thy pro- 
tected joys.— Ti^omso?i. 

Disagreeing in little things and agree- 
ing in great ones is what forms 
and keeps up a commerce of society and 
friendship among reasonable men, and 
among unreasonable men breaks it. 

The history of any private family, 
however humble, could it be fully re- 
lated for five or six generations, would 
illustrate the state and progress of 
society better than the most elaborate 
dissertation.— Bowi/iei/. 

There exists a strict relation between 
the^ class of power and the exclusive and 
polished circles. The last are always 
filled, or filling from the first. Fashion, 
though in a strange way, represents all 
manly virtue. It is virtue gone to seed; 
a kind of posthumous honor; a hall of 
the^ past. Great men are not commonly 
in its halls: they are absent in the field: 
they ^ are working, not triumphing 
Fashion is made up of their children.-- 
Emerson. 

^ Society is no comfort to one not sot 
ciable. — Shakespeare. 

From social intercourse are derived 
some of the highest enjoyments of life; 
where there is a free interchange of 
sentiments the mind acquires new ideas. 
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and by a frequent exercise of its powers, 
the understanding gains fresh vigor. — 
Addison, 

The secret of success in society is a 
certain heartiness and sympathy. A 
man who is not happy in company, can- 
not find any word in his memory that 
will fit the occasion; all his information 
is a little impertinent. A man who is 
happy there, finds in every turn of the 
conversation occasions for the introduc- 
tion of what he has to say. The favorites 
of society are able men, and of more 
spirit than wit, who have no uncomfort- 
able egotism, but who exactly fill the 
hour and the company, contented and 
contenting. — Emerson, 

Without good company all dainties 
lose their true relish, and like painted 
grapes, are only seen, not tasted. — Mas- 
singer. 

No company is preferable to bad, be- 
cause we are more apt to catch the vices 
of others than their virtues, as disease 
is far more contagious than health.-^ 
Colton. 

Too elevated qualities often unfit a 
man for society. We do not go to 
market with ingots, but with silver and 
small change. — Chamjort. 

The uprooting of human beings from 
the land, the concentration in cities, the 
breakdown of the authority of the 
family, of tradition, and of moral con- 
ventions, the complexity and the 
novelty of modem' life, and finally the 
economic insecurity of our industrial 
system have called into being the mod- 
ern social worker. They perform a func- 
tion in modern society which is not a 
luxury but an absolute necessity. — 
Walter Lippmann. 

The change from the individual life of 
the animal to the group life of civilized 
man, which becomes a life of ever-ex- 
panding complexity as our scientific civ- 
ilization advances, would obviously be 
impossible unless the individual learned 
in ever-increasing measure to subordi- 
nate his impulses and interests to the 
furtherance of the group life.— Eoberi 
Andrews Millikan. 

In the pioneer days of our history it 
was ea^ to love one^s neighbor and re- 
spect his rights, when possibly the neigh- 
bor lived at a distance of four or five 
miles and the xielations were pot inti- 


mate enough to occasion a clash of in- 
terests. Now one finds that society 
rather than another individual is his 
neighbor. — Dr, John Grier Hibben. 

''Society— the only field where the 
sexes have ever met on terms of 
equality, the arena where character is 
formed and studied, the cradle and the 
realm of public opinion, the crucible of 
ideas, the world’s xmiversity, at once a 
school and a theatre, the spur and the 
crown of ambition, the tribunal which 
unmasks pretension and stamps real 
merit, the power that gives government 
leave to be, and outruns the lazy church 
in fixing the moral sense. — Wendell 
Phillips, 

Society has only one law, and that is 
custom.— Even " religion is socially 
powerful only so far as it has custom 
on its side. — Hamerton, 

We must have the press of the crowd 
to draw virtue from us. — Angelo Patri. 

Social problems can no longer be 
solved by class warfare any more than 
international problems can be solved by 
wars between nations. Warfare is nega- 
tive and will sooner or later lead to de- 
struction, while good will and coopera- 
tion are positive and supply the only 
safe basis for building a better future. 
— Fridtjof Nansen. 

You may live in the fashionable 
quarter of town, but there is a dark 
slum somewhere on your property. — 
Austin OMalley. 

I believe that we already have a 
science of society— a very young and 
very incomplete science, but one that is 
steadily growing and that is capable of 
indefinite extension. — Beatrice Webb. 

Half of the secret of getting along 
with people is consideration of their 
views; the other half is tolerance in one’s 
own views.— DameZ Frohman, 

Other people are quite dreadful. The 
only possible society is oneself. — Oscar 
Wilde. 

The only worthwhile achievements of 
man are those which are socially useful. 
—Dr. Alfred Adler. 

The ideal society would enable every 
man and woman to develop along their 
individual lines, and not attempt io 
force all into one mould, however ad- 
mirab}^,— J. B. S* Haldane. 
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Wliat aa argument in favor of social 
connections is the observation that, by 
communicating our grief we have less, 
and by communicating our pleasures we 
have more. — Greville. 

Let hiTp who expects one class of 
society to prosper in the highest degree, 
while the other is in distress, try 
whether one side of his face can smile 
while the other is pinched. — Fuller. 

Socialism is only a blind yearning 
after liberty and equality. It is the un- 
steady and brilliant dream of an earthly 
republic which can be realized only in 
the true Church of God. — F. D. Hunt-- 
ington. 

SOLDIER.— A soldier seeking the 
bubble reputation even in the cannon's 
mouth. — Shakespeare. 

Policy goes beyond strength, and con- 
trivance before action; hence it is that 
direction is left to the commander, and 
execution to the soldier, who is not to 
ask Why? but to do what he is com- 
manded.— 

Soldiers are the only carnivorous an- 
imals that live in a gregarious state. — 
Zimmermann. 

Soldiers that carry their lives in their 
hands, should carry the grace of God in 
their hearts. — Baxter. 

A soldier, a mere tool, a kind of 
human sword in a fiend's hand; the 
other is master-mover of this warlike 
puppet. — Byron, 

Ignorance, poverty, and vanity make 
many soldiers.— Zimmermann. 

Dost thou know the fate of soldiers? 
— ^They are but ambition's tools, to cut 
a way to her unlawful ends. — ^And when 
they are worn, hacked, hewn with con- 
stant service, thrown aside, to rust in 
peace and rot in hospitals.— 

Without a home must the soldier go, 

changeful wanderer, and can warm 
himself at no home-lit hearth. — Schiller. 

Soldiers looked at as they ought to be 
are to the world as poppies to corn- 
fields , — Doughs Jerrold. 

SOLITUDE. — ^A wise man is never 
less alone than when he is alone. — 
Swijt. 

If the mind loves solitude, it has 
thereby acquired a loftier character, and 


it becomes still more noble when the 
taste is indulged in. — W. Humboldt. 

It had been hard to have put more 
truth and untruth together in a few 
words than in that speech, ‘^Whosoever 
is delighted with solitude is either a wild 
beast or a god." — Bacon. 

It has been said that he who retires 
to solitude is either a beast or an angel; 
the censure is too severe, and the praise 
unmerited: the discontented being, who 
retires from society, is generally some 
good-natured man, who has begun his 
life without experience, and knew not 
how to gain it in his intercourse with 
mankind . — Go Idsmith . 

Those beings only are fit for solitude, 
who like nobody, and are liked by no- 
body . — Z immermann. 

That which happens to the soil when 
it ceases to be cultivated, happens to 
man himself when he foolishly forsakes 
society for solitude; the brambles grow 
up in his desert hesiVt.—Rivarol. 

In solitude the mind gains strength, 
and learns to lean upon itself; in the 
world it seeks or accepts of a few 
treacherous supports — ^the feigned com- 
passions of one, the flattery of a second, 
the civilities of a third, the friendship 
of a fourth; they all deceive, and bring 
the mind back to retirement, reflection, 
and books. — Sterne. 

No doubt solitude is wholesome, but 
so is abstinence^ after a surfeit. — ^The 
true life of man is in society. — Simms. 

Conversation enriches the under- 
standing, but solitude is the school of 
genius. — Gibbon. 

Living a good deal alone will, I be- 
lieve, correct me of my faults; for a 
man can do without his own approba- 
tions in society, but he must make great 
exertions to gain it when he lives alone. 
Without it I am convinced solitude is 
not to be endured . — Sydney Smith. 

An entire life of solitude contradicts 
the purpose of our being, since death it- 
self is scarcely an idea of more terror. — 
Burke. 

Half the pleasure of solitude comes 
from having with us some friend to 
whom we can say how sweet solitude is. 
— W. Jay. 

Solitude is a good school, but the 
world is the best theatre; the institu- 
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tion is best there, but the practice here ; 
the wilderness hath the advantage of 
discipline, and society opportunities of 
perfection , — Jeremy Taylor. 

Leisure and solitude are the best 
effect of riches, because mother of 
thought. Both are avoided by most 
rich men, who seek company and busi- 
ness; which are signs ^ of their being 
weary of themselves. — W. Temple. 

If from society we learn to live, it is 
solitude should teach us how to die. — 
Byron. 

One hour of thoughtful solitude may 
nerve the heart for days of conflict — 
girding up its armor to meet the most 
insidious foe. — Perdval, 

Solitude, seeming a sanctuary, proves 
a grave; a sepulchre in which the living 
lie, where all good qualities grow sick 
and die. — Cowper. 

Amid the crowd, the hum, the shock 
of men, to hear, to see, to feel, and to 
possess, and roam along, the world^s 
tired denizen, with none to bless us, 
none whom we can bless; this is to be 
alone; this, this is solitude,— 

To be exempt from the passions with 
which others are tormented, is the only 
pleasing solitude. — Addison. 

Solitude has but one disadvantage; it 
is apt to give one too high an opinion 
of one’s self. In the world we are sure 
to be often reminded of every known or 
supposed defect we may have, — Byron. 

It is easy, in the world, to live after 
the world’s opinion ; it is easy, in 
solitude, to live after your own; but 
the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the crowd, keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude. — 
Emerson. 

The love of retirement has in all ages 
adhered closely to those minds which 
have been most enlarged by knowledge, 
or elevated by genius. Those who en- 
joyed everything generally supposed to 
confer happiness have been forced to 
seek it in the shades of privacy. — 
Johnson. 

Solitude is one of the highest en- 
joyments of which our nature is sus- 
ceptible. It is also, when too long 
continued, capable of being made the 
most severe, indescribable,^ unendurable 
source of anguish. — Deloreine. 


Solitude is sometimes best society, 
and short retirement urges sweet re- 
turn. — Milton. 

Oh ! lost to virtue, lost to manly 
thought, lost to the noble sallies of the 
soul, who think it solitude to be alone. — 
Young. 

How sweet, how passing sweet, is soli- 
tude I but grant me still a friend in my 
retreat, whom I may whisper, solitude 
is sweet. — Cowper. 

0^ sacred solitude! divine retreat! 
choice of the prudent ! envy of the 
great! by thy pure stream, or in thy 
waving shade, we count fair wisdom. — 
Young. 

Solitude shows us what we should be; 
society shows us what we are. — Cecil. 

We ought not to isolate ourselves, for 
we cannot remain in a state of isolation. 
Social intercourse makes us the more 
able to bear with ourselves and with 
others. — Goethe. 

Alone, man — ^weak, tottering— yet with 
God this handful of dust made to be un- 
made, moulded to be molding, grasps 
the ungraspable, utters the ineffable, 
and when what seems too profound for 
human intelligence sweeps into the hori- 
zon, solitude is no more and misery has 
departed . — Emil G. Hirsch. 

It would do the world good if every 
man in it would compel himself occa- 
sionally to be absolutely alone. Most 
of the world’s progress has come out of 
such loneliness . — Bruce Barton. 

Get away from the crowd when you 
can. Keep yourself to yourself, if only 
for a few hours daily . — Arthur Brisbane. 

It is the mark of a superior man that, 
left to himself, he is able endlessly to 
amuse, interest and entertain himself out 
of his personal stock of meditations, 
ideas, criticisms, memories, philosophy, 
humor and what not . — George Nathan. 

You cannot build up a character in a 
solitude; you need a formed character 
to stand a solitude . — Austin O^M alley. 

I really only have Perfect Fun with 
myself. Other people won’t stop and 
look at the things I want to look at or, 
if they do, they stop to please me or to 
humor me or to keep the peace. — Kath-- 
erme Mansfield. 

The strongest man in the world is 
he who stands most alone. — Ibsen. 
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There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods; there is a rapture on the lonely 
shore; there is society, where none in- 
trudes, by the deep sea, and music in its 
roar. — Byron. 

Solitude, the safeguard of mediocrity, 
is to genius the stern friend, the cold, 
obscure shelter where moult the wings 
which will bear it farther than suns and 
stars. He who would inspire and lead 
his race must be defended from travel- 
ing with the souls of other men, from 
living, breathing, reading, and writing 
in the daily, time-worn yoke of their 
opinions. — Emerson. 

Solitude cherishes great virtues^ and 
destroys little ones. — Sydney Smith. 

In solitude, where we are least alone. 
— Byron. 

What would a man do if he were com- 
pelled to live always in the sultry heat 
of society, and could never better him- 
self in cool solitude? — Hawthorne. 

Unsociable humors are contracted in 
solitude, which will, in the end, not fail 
of corrupting the understanding as well 
as the manners, and of utterly disquali- 
fying a man for the satisfactions and 
duties of life. Men must be taken as 
they are, and we neither make them or 
ourselves better by flying from or quar- 
reling with them, — Burke. 

In the world a man lives in his own 
age; in solitude in all ages. — W. 
Mathews, 

Converse with men makes sharp the 
glittering wit, but God to man doth 
speak in solitude. — J. 8. Blackie. 

Until I truly loved I was alone. — Mrs. 
Norton. 

This sacred shade and solitude, what 
is it? It is the felt presence of the 
Deity. — ^Few are the faults we flatter 
when alone. — ^By night an atheist half 
believes a God. — Young. 

Solitude and company may be allowed 
to take their turns: the one creates in 
us the love of mankind, the other that 
of ourselves; solitude relieves us when 
we are sick of company, and conversa- 
tion when we are weary of being alone, 
so that the one cures the other. There 
is no man so miserable as he that is at 
a loss how to use his time. — Seneca. 

SONG.— (See “Ballads.”) 

A careless song, with a little nonsense 


in it now and then, does not misbecome 
a monarch. — Horace Walpole. 

A song will outlive all sermons in the 
memory. — H. Giles. 

Little dew-drops of celestial melody. 
— Carlyle. 

It was his nature to blossom into song, 
as it is a tree’s to leaf itself in April. — 
Alexander Smith. 

The best days of the church have al- 
ways been its singing days. — T. L. 
Cuyler. 

SOPHISTRY.— The age of chivalry 
is gone; that of sophisters, economists, 
and calculators has succeeded. — Burke, 

Sophistry is like a window curtain— 
it pleases as an ornament, but its true 
use is to keep out the light. 

Sophistry, like poison, is at once de- 
tected and nauseated, when presented 
to us in a concentrated form; but a 
fallacy which, when stated barely in a 
few sentences, would not deceive a child, 
may deceive half the world, if diluted 
in a quarto volume. — Whately. 

Some men weave their sophistry till 
their own reason is entangled. — John-- 
son. 

To reason justly from a false prin- 
ciple is the perfection of sophistry, 
which it is more difficult to expose than 
to refute false reasoning. — The proper 
way to expose its errors is to show that 
just and conclusive reasonings have been 
built on some false or absurd principle. 
— Emmons. 

The juggle of sophistry consists, for 
the most part, in using a word in one 
sense in the premises, and in another 
sense in the conclusion. — Coleridge. 

SORROW. — ^On the sands of life sor- 
row treads heavily, and leaves a print 
time cannot wash away. — H. Neele. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul 
which every new idea contributes in its 
passage to scour away. It is the putre- 
faction of stagnant life, and is remedied 
by exercise and motion. — Johmon. 

Sorrow breaks season, and reposing 
hours; makes the night morning, and 
the noontide night.— Shafeespeare. 

Never morning wore to evening, but 
some heart did break. — Tennyson. 

The deeper the sonw th^ less tongue 
it has. — Talmud. 
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To forecast our sorrows is only to in- 
crease the suffering without increasing 
our strength to bear them. — Many of 
life’s noblest enterprises might never 
have been undertaken if all the diffi- 
culties and defects could be foreseen.— 
T, L. Cuyler, 

The happiest, sweetest, tenderest 
homes are not those where there has 
been no sorrow, but those which have 
been overshadowed with grief, and 
where Christ’s comfort was accepted. 
The very memory of the sorrow is a 
gentle benediction that broods ever over 
the household, like the silence that 
comes after prayer. ^ Thei'e is a bless- 
ing sent from God in every burden of 
sorrow.—/. R, Miller* 

Sorrows are our best educators. A 
man can see further through a tear than 
a telescope. 

Grief should be the instructor of the 
wise: sorrow is knowledge; they who 
know the most must mourn the deepest 
o’er the fatal truth, — the tree of knowl- 
edge is not that of lile*-— Byron, 

With sorrow comes experience, and 
that cruel knowledge of life which 
teaches us to guard against our hopes. 
— E, Gaboriau. 

It is the veiled angel of sorrow who 
plucks away one thing and another that 
bound us here in ease and security, 
and, in the vanishing of these dear ob- 
jects, indicates the true home of our 
affections and our peace.— £/. H, Chapin, 

The path of sorrow, and that path 
alone, leads to the land where sorrow is 
unknown; no traveller ever reached that 
blessed abode who found not thorns and 
briers in his road. — Cowper, 

Wherever souls are being tried and 
ripened, in whatever commonplace and 
homely way, there God is hewing out 
the pillars for His temple. — Phillips 
Brooks, 

Earth hath no sorrow that heaven 
cannot heal. — Moore. 

The mind profits by the wreck of 
every passion, and we may measure our 
road to wisdom by the sorrows we have 
undergone. — Bulwer, 

Sorrow preys upon its solitude, and 
nothing more diverts it from its sad 
visions of the other world, than calling 


it at moments back to this. The buigr 
have no time for tears. — Byron. 

Give sorrow words: the grief, that 
does not speak, whispers the o’erfraught 
heart, and bids it break. — Shakespeare. 

He that hath so many and great 
causes of joy, and yet is in love with 
sorrow and peevishness, deserves to 
starves in the midst of plenty, and to 
want comfort while he is encircled with 
blessings. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Sorrow is the handmaid of God, not 
of Satan.— She would lead us, as she did 
the Psalmist, to say, *‘Who will show 
us^ any good? ” that after having said 
this we may also say with him, Lord, 
lift thou the light of thy countenance 
upon us.” — A. S. Hardy. 

Short time seems long in sorrow’s 
sharp sustaining; though woe be heavy, 
yet it seldom sleeps, and they who 
watch, see time how slow it creeps. — 
Shakespeare. 

He that hath pity on another man’s 
sorrow shall be free from it himself; 
and he that delighteth in, and scometh 
the misery of another shall one time or 
other fall into it himself.— Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

The man who has learned to triumph 
over sorrow wears his miseries as though 
they were sacred fillets upon his brow, 
and nothing is so admirable as a man 
bravely wretched. — Seneca. 

The violence of sorrow is not at the 
first to be striven withal; being, like a 
mighty beast, sooner tamed with fol- 
lowing than overthrown by withstand- 
ing. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Sorrows remembered sweeten present 
joy. — Pollok. 

One can never be the judge of an- 
other’s grief. That which is a sorrow 
to one, to another is joy. Let us no-f 
dispute with any one concerning th^s. 
reality of his sufferings; it is with sor- 
rows as with countries — each man has 
his own. — Chateaubriand. 

Whole years of joy glide unperceived 
away, while sorrow counts the minutes 
as they pass. — Havard. 

Sorrow was made for man, not for 
beasts; yet if men encourage melancholy 
too much, they become no better thar 
beasts. — Cervantes. 

An excess of sorrow is as foolish 
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profuse laughter ; while, on the other 
hand, not to mourn at all is insensibil- 
ity .—Seneca. 

Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, 
which seem black in the distance, but 
grow lighter as they approach.— 

One sorrow never comes but brings 
an heir that may succeed as his in- 
heritor. — Shakespeare . 

Out of suffering have emerged the 
strongest souls; the most massive char- 
acters are seamed with scars; martj^s 
have put on their coronation robes glit- 
tering with fire, and through their tears 
have the sorrowful first seen the gates 
of heaven. — E. II. Chapin. 

The deeper the sorrow the less tongue 
it hath. — Talmud. 

Social sorrow loses half its pain. — 
Johnson. 

The sorrow which calls for help and 
comfort is not the greatest, nor does it 
come from the depths of the heart. — 
W. Humboldt. 

The capacity of sorrow belongs to our 
grandeur; and the loftiest of our race 
are those who have had the profoundest 
griefs because they have had the pro- 
foundest sympathies . — Henry Giles. 

Life, with all its sorrows, cares, per- 
plexities and heartbreaks, is more in- 
teresting than bovine placidity, hence 
more desirable. The more interesting it 
is, the happier it is . — William Lyon 
Phelps. 

Sorrow is the source of literature, joy 
is the source of virtue.— -dwsiw O'Mal- 
ley. 

The soul would have no rainbow had 
the eyes no tears . — John Vance Cheney. 

Where there is sorrow, there is holy 
ground . — Oscar Wilde. 

We come to learn that it does not pay 
to grieve too much over our errors. 
Ordinarily we try to do the best we can. 
— T. L. Masson. 

She would have made a splendid wife, 
for crying only made her eyes more 
bright and tender. — 0. Henry. 

^ Never a tear bedims the eye that 
time and patience will not dry . — Bret 
Harte. 

To withhold from a child some knowl- 
edge — apportioned to his understanding 
— of the world’s sorrows and wrongs is 


to cheat him of his kinship with hu- 
manity . — Agnes Repplier. 

This world is so full of care and sor- 
row that it is a gracious debt we owe 
to one another^ to discover the bright 
crystals of delight hidden in somber 
circumstances and irksome tasks. — 
Helen Keller. 

Those touches of manhood, of nature, 
of sorrow, of pride, of generosity and 
pity, which make the whole world kin, 
tell us specifically and with emphasis 
that we are of one family, and should be 
of one household forever.— Henry WaU 
terson. 

A coal fire softens iron, and sorrow 
softens a man’s heart, but both revert 
to the original hardness . — Austin O'Mal- 
ley. 

I shall not let a sorrow die until I 
find the heart of it, nor let a wordless 
joy go by until it talks to me a bit.— 
Sara Teasdale. 

Sorrows gather around great souls as 
storms do around mountains;* but, like 
them, they break the storm and purify 
the air of the plain beneath them. — 
Richter. 

We may learn from children how 
large a part of our grievances is imagi- 
nary. But the pain is just as real. — 
Bovee. 

Sorrows humanize our race; tears are 
the showers that fertilize the world. — 
Owen Meredith. 

Light griefs do speak, while sorrow’s 
tongue is bound. — Seneca. 

A small sorrow distracts; a great one 
makes us collected. — Richter. 

Sorrow is only one of the lower notes 
in the oratorio of our blessedness. — A. 
J. Gordon. 

Has it never occurred to us, when 
surrounded by sorrows, that they may 
be sent to us only for our instruction, 
as we darken the eyes of birds when 
we wish them to sing?— Richter. 

Sorrow is our John the Baptist, clad 
in grim garments, with rough arms, a 
son of the wilderness, baptizing us with 
bitter tears, preaching repentance; and 
behind him comes the gracious, affec- 
tionate, healing Lord, speaking peace 
and joy to the soul. — F. D. Huntington. 

Alas! by some degree of woe, we 
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every bliss must gain; the heart can 
ne'er a transport know that never feels 
a pain.— 

The sorrows of a noble soul are as 
May frosts, which precede the milder 
seasons; but the sorrows of a hardened, 
lost soul, are as the autumn frosts, 
which foretell but the coming of winter. 
^Richter, 

SOUL. — (See Immortality.”) 

What is mind? No matter. What is 
matter? Never mind. What is the 
soul? It is immaterial. — Hood, 

Whatever that be which thinks, which 
understands, which wills, which acts, it 
is something celestial and divine, and 
on that account must necessarily be 
eternal. — Cicero, 

Either we have an immortal soul, or 
we have not. If we have not, we are 
beasts; the first and wisest of beasts it 
may be; but still beasts. We only dif- 
fer in degree, and not in kind; just as 
the elephant differs from the slug. But 
by the concession of the materialists, we 
are not of the same kind as beasts; and 
this also we say from our own conscious- 
ness. Therefore, methinks,^ it must be 
the possession of a soul within us that 
makes the difference. — Coleridge. 

The problem of restoring to the world 
original and eternal beauty is solved by 
the redemption of the soul. — Emerson. 

The soul, of origin divine, God's glori- 
j)us image, freed from clay, in heaven’s 
eternal sphere shall shine, a star of day! 
— ^The sun is but a spark of fire, a 
transient meteor in the sky; the soul 
immortal as its sire, ^all never die. — 
Montgomery. 

The soul on earth is an immortal 
guest, compelled to starve at an unreal 
feast; a pilgrim panting for the rest to 
come; an exile, anxious for his native 
home. — H. More. 

The intellect of man sits visibly en- 
throned upon his forehead and in his 
eye, and the heart of man is written 
upon his countenance. But the soul re- 
veals itself in the voice only, as God 
revealed Himself to the prophet of old 
in the still small voice, and in the voice 
from the burning bush. — Longfellow. 

The soul, considered with its Creator, 
is like one of those mathematical lines 
that may draw nearer to another for all 
eternity without a possibility of touch- 


ing it; and can there be a thought so 
transporting as to consider ourselves in 
these perpetual approaches to Him, who 
is not only the standai’d of perfection, 
but of happiness? — Addison. 

I consider the soul of man as^ the 
ruin of a glorious pile of buildings; 
where, amidst great heaps of rubbish, 
you meet with noble fragments of sculp- 
ture, broken pillars and obelisks, and 
a magnificence in confusion. — Steele. 

The human soul is like a bird that is 
bom in a cage. Nothing can deprive 
it of its natural longings, or obliterate 
the mysterious remembrance of its heri- 
tage.— .Spes Sargent. 

The wealth of a soul is measured by 
how much it can feel; its poverty by 
how little.— W. It. Alger. 

Heaven-bom, the soul a heavenward 
course must hold; beyond the world 
she soars; the wise man, I affirm, can 
find no rest in that which perishes, nor 
will he lend his heart to au^t that doth 
on time depend. — Michael Angelo. 

Had I no other proof of the immortal- 
ity of the soul than the oppression of 
the just and the triumph of the wicked 
in this world, this alone would prevent 
my having the least doubt of it. So 
shocking a discord amidst a general har- 
mony of things would make me natu- 
rally look for a cause; I should say to 
myself we do not cease to exist with 
this life; everything reassumes its order 
after death. — Rousseau. 

Little, indeed, does it concern us in 
this our mortal stage, to inquire whence 
the spirit hath come; but of what infi- 
nite concern is the consideration whither 
it is going. Surely such consideration 
demands the study of a life. — Southey. 

The body, that is but dust; the soul, 
it is a bud of eternity.— iV. Culverwell. 

Where are Shakespeare's imagination, 
Bacon’s learning, Galileo’s dream? 
Where is the sweet fancy of Sidney, the 
airy spirit of Fletcher, and Milton's 
thought severe? Methinks such things 
should not die and dissipate, when a 
hair can live for centuries, and a brick 
of Egypt will last three thousand yeps. 
I am content to believe that the mind 
of man survives, somehow or other, his 
clay. — Barry Cornwall. 

It seems to me as if not only the 
form but Uie soul of man was made to 
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walk erect and look upon the stars. — 
Bulwer. 

To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength, to consider 
that she is to shine forever with new 
accessions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 
knowledge, —carries in it something won- 
derfully agreeable to that ambition 
which is natural to the mind of man. — 
Addison. 

The mind is never right but when it 
is at peace within itself ; the soul is in 
heaven even while it is in the flesh, 
if it be purged of its natural corrup- 
tions, and taken up with divine thoughts 
and contemplations. — Seneca. 

I am fully convinced that the soul is 
indestructible, and that its activity will 
continue through eternity. It is like 
the sun, which, to our eyes, seems to 
set in night; but it has in reality only 
gone to diffuse its light elsewhere. — 
Goethe. 

Everything here, but the soul of man, 
is a passing shadow. — ^The only enduring 
substance is within. — When shall we 
awake to the sublime greatness, the 
perils, the aecountableness, and the 
glorious destinies of the immortal soul? 
^Channing. 

The saddest of all failures is that of a 
soul, with its capabilities and possibili- 
ties, failing of life everlasting, and en- 
tering on that night of death upon which 
no morning ever dawns.— iJemcfc Johrb- 

$ 071 . 

Life is the soul’s nursery — ^its training 
place for the destinies of eternity. — 
Thackeray. 

SOTJITD. — ^There is in souls a sym- 
pathy with sounds, and as the wind is 
pitched the ear is pleased with melting 
airs or martial, brisk or grave; some 
chord in unison with what we hear is 
touched within us, and the heart replies. 
— Cowper. 

Undescribed sounds, that come a- 
swooning over hollow grounds, and 
wither drearily on barren mooTs.-^Keats. 

How deep is the magic of sound may 
be learned by breaking some sweet 
verses into prose. The operation has 
been compared to gathering dew-drops, 
which shine like jewels upon the flower, 
but run into water in the hand. The 


elements remain, but the sparkle is gone. 
— Willmott. 

Stern winter loves a dirge-like sound. 
— Wordsworth. 

Not rural sights alone, but rural 
sounds exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
the tone of languid nature. Mighty 
winds, that sweep the skirts of some 
far-spreading wood of ancient growth, 
make music not unlike the dash of ocean 
on his winding shore, and lull the spirit 
while they fill the mind. — Cowper. 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the 
sound. — Gifford. 

The sound must seem an echo to the 
sense. — Pope. 

SPECIALTY. — A man is like a bit of 
Labrador spar, which has no lustre as 
you turn it in your hand until you come 
to a particular angle; then it shows 
deep and beautiful colors. — ^There is no 
adaptation or universal applicability in 
men, but each has his special talent, and 
the mastery of successful men consists 
in adroitly keeping themselves where 
and when that turn shall be oftenest 
to be practised. — Emerson. 

No one^ can exist in society without 
some specialty. Eighty years ago it was 
only necessary to be well dressed and 
amiable; to-day a man of this kind 
would be too pauch like the gargons at 
the cafes. — Taine. 

Let every one ascertain his special 
business or calling, and then stick to it, 
if he would be successful. — Franklin. 

SPECULATION.— Many brilliant 
speculations are but shining soap bub' 
bles, which turn to nothing as you gaze 
at them. 

The besetting evil of our age is the 
temptation to squander and dilute 
thought on a thousand different lines of 
inquiry . — Sir John Herschel. 

The practices of good men are more 
subject to error than their theories and 
speculations. — ^I will then honor good 
examples, but I will live by good pre- 
cepts. 

A wise man was he who counselled 
that speculation should have free course, 
and look fearlessly toward all the thirty- 
two points of the compass, whitherso- 
ever and howsoever it listed. — Carlyle. 

Conjecture as to things useful is 
good; but conjecture as to what it 
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would be" useless to know, such as 
whether men ever went upon all-fours, 
is very idle. — Johnson. 

SPEECH. — (See “Tongue” and 
“ Talking.”) 

Speech is a faculty given to man to 
conceal his thoughts. — Talleyrand. 

A superior man^ is modest in his 
speech, but exceeds in his actions. — Conr> 
jucius. 

According to Solomon, life and death 
are in the power of the tongue; and as 
Euripides truly affirmeth, every un- 
bridled tongue in the end shall find it- 
self unfortunate ; in all that ever I 
observed I ever found that men’s for- 
tunes are oftener made by their tongues 
than by their virtues, and more men’s 
fortunes overthrown thereby, also, than 
by their vices . — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Speeches cannot be made long enough 
for the speakers, nor short enough for 
the hearers.— Perrj/. 

It is usually said by grammarians, 
that the use of language is to express 
our wants and desires; but men who 
know the world hold that he who best 
knows how to keep his necessities pri- 
vate, is the most likely person to have 
them redressed; and that the true use 
of speech is not so much to express our 
wants as to conceal them, — Goldsmith. 

There is a wide difference between 
speaking to deceive, and being silent to 
be impenetrable. — Voltaire. 

Never is the deep, strong voice of 
man, or the low, sweet voice of woman, 
finer than in the earnest but mellow 
tones of familiar speech, richer than the 
richest music, which are a delight while 
they are heard, which linger still upon 
the ear in softened echoes, and which, 
when they have ceased, come, long 
after, back to memory, like the mur- 
murs of a distant hymn . — Henry Giles. 

Half the sorrows of women would be 
averted if they could repress the speech 
they know to be useless— nay, the speech 
they have resolved not to utter . — George 
Eliot. 

The common fluency of speech in 
many men, and most women, is owing 
to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity 
of words; for whoever is a master of 
language and has a mind full of ideas, 
will be apt in speaking to hesitate upon 


the choice of both; whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and 
one set of words to clothe them in; and 
these are always ready at the mouth ; so 
people come faster out of a church when 
it is almost empty, than when a crowd 
is at the door.— 

It was justly said by Themistocles 
that speech is like tapestry unfolded, 
where the imagery appears distinct; but 
thoughts, like tapestry in the bale, where 
the figures are rolled up together.— Ba- 
con. 

Sheridan once said of some speech, in 
his acute, sarcastic way, that “it con- 
tained a great deal both of what was 
new and what was true; but that what 
was new was not true, and what was 
true was not new.” — Hazlitt. 

There are three things that ought to 
be considered before some things are 
spoken, — ^the manner, the place, and 
the time. — Southey. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleas- 
ure some people take in “ speaking their 
minds.” A man of this make will say a 
rude thing, for the mere pleasure of say- 
ing it, when an opposite behavior, full 
as innocent, might have preserved his 
friend, or made his fortune.— jStscZc. 

A printed speech is like a dried flower: 
the substance, indeed, is there, but the 
color is faded and the perfume gone. — 
Lorain. 

A sentence well couched takes both 
the sense and the understanding. — I love 
not those cart-rope speeches that are 
longer than the memory of man can 
measure. — Feltkam. 

Never rise to speak till you have 
something to say; and when you have 
said it, cease. — Witherspoon. 

We seldom repent of speaking little, 
very often of speaking too much ; a vul- 
gar and trite maxim, which all the world 
tmows, but which all the world does not 
practise. — Bruyere. 

Such as thy words are, such will thine 
affections be esteemed; and such as 
thine affections, will be thy deeds and 
such as thy deeds will be thy life. — 
Socrates. 

A constant governance of our speech, 
according to duty and reason, is a high 
instance and a fecial argument of a 
thoroughly sincere and solid goodness.-^ 
Barrow. 
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Think all you speak, but ^eak not 
all you think.— Thoughts are your own; 
your words are so no more. — Delany. 

Speech is silvern, silence^ is golden; 
speech is human, silence is divine. — 
German Proverb. 

Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence; and to speak agreeably to him 
with whom we deal is more than to 
speak in good words, or in good order. 
— Bacon. 

Speak but little and well if you would 
be esteemed a man of merit. — Trench. 

As a vessel is known by the sound, 
whether it be cracked or not, so men are 
roved by their speeches whether they 
e wise or Demosthenes. 

There are three things to aim at in 
public speaking; first to get into your 
subject, then to get your subject into 
yourself, and lastly, to get your subject 
into your hearers. — Bj). Gregg. 

A good speech is a good thing, but the 
verdict is the thing.— DameZ & Connell. 

SPIRIT.— Spirit is now a very fashion- 
able word; to act with spirit^ to speak 
with spirit, means only to act rashly, and 
to talk indiscreetly. An able man shows 
his spirit by gentle words and resolute 
actions; he is neither hot nor timid. — 
Chesterfield. 

He that loseth wealth, loseth much; 
he that loseth friends, loseth more; but 
he that loseth his spirits loseth all. — 
Spanish Manm, 

A man of a right spirit is not a man of 
narrow and private views, but is greatly 
interested and concerned for the good of 
the community to which he belongs, and 
particularly of the city or village in 
which he resides, and for the true wel- 
fare of the society of which he is a mem- 
ber.— /onathan Edwards. 

It is impossible that an ill-natured man 
can have a public spirit; for how should 
he love ten thousand men, who never 
loved one? 

High spirit in man is like a sword, 
which, though worn to annoy his ene- 
mies, yet is often troublesome to his 
friends: he can hardly wear it so in- 
offensively but it is apt to incommode 
one or other of the company : it is more 
properly a loaded pistol, which accident 
alone may fire and kill one. — Shenstone. 

He hath a poor spirit who is not 


planted above petty wrongs.— /J'eZt/iam. 

SPRING. — ^Winter, lingering, chills the 
lap of May. — Goldsmith. 

Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the 
laughing soil. — Heher. 

So then the year is repeating its old 
story again. We are come once more, 
thank God! to its most charming chap- 
ter. The violets and the May flowers 
are as its inscriptions or vignettes. It 
always makes a pleasant impression on 
us, when we open again at these pages 
of the book of life. — Goethe. 

Stately .. spring ! whose robe-folds are 
valleys, whose breast-bouquet is gardens, 
and whose blush is a vernal evening. — 
Richter. 

If spring came but once in a century, 
instead of once a year, or burst forth 
with the sound of an earthquake, and not 
in silence, what wonder and expectation 
there would be in all hearts to behold 
the miraculous change! But now the 
silent succession suggests nothing but 
necessity. To most men only the cessa- 
tion of the miracle would be miracu- 
lous, and the perpetual exercise of God^s 
power seems less wonderful than its with- 
drawal would be. — Longjellow. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and 
roses, a box where sweets compacted lie. 
— H erbert. 

Wide flush the fields; the softening 
air is balm; echo the mountains round: 
the forest smiles; and every sense, and 
every heart is joy. — Thomson. 

^ Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy 
sire, hoar winteris blooming child, de- 
lightful spring. — Mrs. Barbauld. 

Ye may trace my step o’er the wakem 
ing earth, by the winds which tell of the 
violet’s birth. — Mrs. Remans. 

Fair-handed spring unbosoms every 
grace . — Thomson. 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms on 
the trees, rocked in the cradle of the 
western breeze. — Cowper. 

STARS. — ^Ye stars, that are the poetry 
of heaven! — Byron. 

When I gaze into the stars, they look 
down upon me with pity from their 
serene and silent spaces, like eyes glisten- 
ing with tears over the little lot of man. 
Thousands of generations, all as noisy 
as our own, have been swallowed up by 
time, and there remains no record of 
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them anjr more. Yet Arctunis and 
Orion, Sirius and Pleiades, are still shin- 
ing in their courses, clear and young, as 
when the shepherd first noted them in 
the plain of Shinarl — Carlyle. 

If the stars should appear one night in 
a thousand years, how would men be- 
lieve and adore; and preserve for many 
generations the remembrance of the city 
of God which had been shown! But 
every night come out these envoys of 
beauty, and light the universe with their 
admonishing smile,— -Emerson. 

Silent, one by one, in the infinite 
meadows of heaven, blossomed the 
lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
mgelsr— Longfellow. 

The gems of heaven, that gild night’s 
sable throne.— Dr^/den. 

What are ye orbs? The words of 
God? the Scriptures of the skies? — 
Bailey. 

Look up, and behold the eternal fields 
of light that lie round about the throne 
of God. Had no star ever appeared in 
the heavens, to man there would have 
been no heavens; and he would have 
laid himself down to his last sleep, in a 
spirit of anguish, as upon a gloomy 
earth vaulted over by a material arch — 
solid and impervious,— CarZj/Ze. 

The stars are mansions built by na- 
ture’s hand, and, haply, there the spirits 
of the blest dwell, clothed in radiance, 
their immortal rest. — Wordsworth. 

The stars hang bright above, silent, as 
if they watched the sleeping earth. — 
Coleridge. 

A star is beautiful; it affords pleasure, 
not from what it is to do, or to give, but 
simply by being what it is. It befits the 
heavens ; it has con^ity with the 
mighty space in which it dwells. It has 
repose; no force disturbs its eternal 
peace. It has freedom; no obstruction 
lies between it and infinity.— CarZ|/Ze. 

The sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sky.— CampbeZZ. 

0 powers illimitable! it is but the 
outer hem of God’s great mantle, our 
poor stars do gem. — Rushin. 

There they stand, the innumerable 
stars, shining in order like a living hymn, 
written in light. — N. P. Willis. 

One sun by day; by night ten thou- 
sand shine, and light us deep into the 


deity.— How boundless in magnificence 
and might ! — Stars teach as well as 
^ne, and every student of the night 
inspire; the elder scripture writ by God’s 
own hand, authentic, uncorrupt by man. 
— Young. 

The evening star, love’s harbinger, ap- 
peared. — Milton. 

I am as constant as the northern star; 
of whose true, fixed, and resting quality 
there is no fellow in the firmament. — 
Shakespeare. 

These preachers of beauty, which light 
the world with their admonishing smile. 
— Emerson. 

STATE. — ^That state is best ordered 
where the wicked have no command, and 
the good have.— Pitiociis. 

What constitutes a state? Not high 
raised battlement, or labored mound, 
thick wall, or moated gate ; not cities, 
proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
nor bays and broad-armed ports, where, 
laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 
nor starred and spangled courts. — No! — 
men, high-minded men, with powers as 
far above all brutes endowed as beasts 
excel cold rocks and brambles ; men, who 
their duties know, but know their rights, 
and knowing dare maintain — ^these con- 
stitute a state.— jSiV W. Jones. 

In a free country there is much clamor 
with little suffering:^ in a despotic state 
there is little complaint but much suffer- 
ing. — Caruot. 

A state to prosper, must be built on 
foundations of a moral charactei;, and 
this character is the principal element of 
its strength, and the only guaranty of its 
permanence and prosperity.— J. L. M. 
Curry. 

STATESMANSHIP. — True states- 
manship is the art of changing a nation 
from what it is into what it ought to be. 
— W. R. Alger. 

The worth of a state, in the long run, 
is the worth of the individuals compos- 
ing it.— J. Stuart Mill. 

Honest statesmanship is the wise em- 
ployment of individual meannesses for 
the public good.— LmcoZn. 

The great difference between the real 
statesman and the pretender is, that the 
one sees into the future, while the other 
regards only the present; the one lives 
by the day, and acts on expediency; the 
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other acts on enduring principles and 
for immortality.— 

The true genius that conducts a state 
is he, who doing nothing himself, causes 
everything to be done; he contrives, he 
invents, he foresees the future; he re- 
flects on what is past ; he distributes and 
proportions things; he makes early 
preparations; he incessantly arms him- 
self to struggle against fortune, as a 
swimmer apinst a rapid stream of 
water; he is attentive night and day, 
that he may leave nothing to chance. — 
Fenelon. 

If I had wished to raise up a race of 
statesmen higher than politicians, ani- 
mated not by greed or selfishness, by 
policy or party, I would familiarize the 
boys of the land with the characters of 
the Bible . — John HalL 

What morality requires, true states- 
manship should accept. — Burke. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul 
sincere, in action faithful, and in honor 
clear, who broke no promise, served no 
private end, who gain’d no title, and who 
lost no friend; ennobled by himself, by 
all approved, praised, wept, and honored. 
— Pope. 

The three great ends for a statesman 
are, security to possessors, facility to 
acquirers, and hberty and hope to the 
people . — C oleridge . 

A statesman, we are told, should fol- 
low public opinion; doubtless— as a 
coachman follows his horses, having firm 
hold on the reins, and guiding them.— 
Hare. 

It is curious that we pay statesmen 
for what they say, not for what they do, 
and judge them from what they do, not 
from what they say. — ^Hence they have 
one code of maxinas for professions, and 
another for practice, and make up their 
consciences as the Neapolitans do their 
beds, with one set of furniture for show, 
and another for use. — Colton. 

^ STATION. — Our distinctions do not 
lie in the places we occupy, but in the 
grace and dignity with which we fill 
them. — 8imms. 

Eminent stations make great men 
more great, and little ones less. — 
Bruyere. 

They that stand high have many blasts 
to diake them. — Shakespeare. 


Bacon has compared those who move 
in higher spheres to those heavenly 
bodies in the firmament, which have 
much admiration, but little rest; and it 
is not necessary to invest a wise man 
with power, to convince him that it is 
a garment bedizzened with gold, which 
dazzles the beholder by its splendor, 
but oppresses the wearer by its weight. 
— Colton. 

Men and statues that are admired in 
an elevated situation, have a very differ- 
ent effect on us when we approach them; 
the first appear less than we imagined 
them, the last bigger. — Greville. 

How happy the station which every 
moment furnishes opportunities of doing 
good to thousands ! — ^How dangerous 
that which every moment exposes to the 
injuring of millions 1 — Bruyere. 

He who thinks his place below him 
will certainly be below his place. — 
Saville. 

Whatever the place allotted us by 
rovidence, that is for us the post of 
onor and duty. — God estimates us not 
by the position we are in, but by the 
way in which we fill it . — Tryon Edwards. 

The place should not honor^ the man, 
but the man the place. — Agesilaus. 

If God, says Cecil, were to send two 
angels, one to rule an empire, and the 
other to sweep its streets, each would 
feel that his place was the place of duty 
and honor, and would be satisfied with 
it. 

A true man never frets about his place 
in the world, but just slides into it by 
the gravitation of his nature, and swings 
there as easily as a star. — E. H. Chapin. 

Men in great places are thrice serv- 
ants : servants of the sovereign or 
state, servants of fame, and servants of 
business,- so as they have no freedom, 
neither in their persons, in their actions, 
or in their times. — Bacon. 

True dignity is never gained by place, 
and never lost when honors are with- 
drawn. — Massinger. 

If any man is rich and powerful he 
comes under the law of God by which 
the higher branches must take the burn- 
ings of the sun, and shade those that are 
lower; by which the tali trees must pro- 
tect the weak plants beneath them. — 
H. W. Beecher. 
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Whom the grandeur of his office ele- 
vates over other men will soon find that 
the first hour of his new dignity is the 
last of his independence. — Aguesseau. 

Every man whom chance alone has, by 
some accident, made a public character, 
hardly ever fails of becoming, in a short 
time, a ridiculous private one . — Cardinal 
de Metz. 

STEWARDSHIP. — ^It is a dark sign 
when the owner is seen to be growing 
poor, and his steward is found to be 
growing rich.— Spencer. 

Our children, relations, friends, honors, 
houses, lands, and endowments, the 
goods of nature and fortune, nay, even 
of grace itself, are only lent. It is our 
mMortune, and our sin, to fancy they 
are given. We start, therefore, and are 
angry when the loan is called in. We 
think ourselves masters, when we are 
only stewards, and forget that to each of 
us it will one day be said, “ Give an ac- 
count of thy stewardship.” — Bp. Home. 

As to all that we have and are, we 
are but stewards of the Most High God. 
— On all our possessions, on our time, 
and talents, and influence, and property, 
he has written, Occupy for me, and till 
I shall come.” — ^To obey his instructions 
and serve him faithfully, is the true test 
of obedience and discipleship. — C. Szm~ 
mons. 

There is no portion of our time that is 
our time, and the rest God’s; there is 
no portion of money that is our money, 
and the rest God’s money. It is all His; 
He made it all, gives it all, and He has 
simply trusted it to us for His service. 
A servant has two purses, the master’s 
and his own, but we have only one. — 
Monod. 

STOICISM, — There are two ways of 
escaping from suffering; the one by ris- 
ing above the causes of conflict, the 
other by sinking below them. — ^The one 
is the religious method; the other is the 
vulgar, worldly method. — ^The one is 
Christian elevation; the other is stoi- 
cism.— H. W. Beecher. 

’Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness 
of soul; I think the Romans call it stoi- 
cism. — Addison. 

To feel for none is the true social art 
of the world’s stoics— men without a 
heart.— 

A soul that pity torched but never 


shook; trained, from his cradle, the 
fierce extremes of good and ill to brook; 
impassive, fearing but the shame of 
fear, a stoic of the woods, a man without 
a fear. — Campbell. 

STORY-TELLING.- Story-teUing is 
subject to two imavoidable defects — ^fre- 
quent repetition and being soon ex- 
hausted; so that whoever values this gift 
in himself, has need of a good memory, 
and ought frequently to shift his com- 
pany. — Swift. 

Stories now, to suit a public taste, 
must be half epigram, half pleasant vice. 
— /. jR. Lowell. 

No stoiy is the same to us after the 
lapse of time: or rather we who read it 
are no longer the same interpreters. — 
George Eliot. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; I 
say the tale as it was said to me . — WaU 
ter Scott. 

A story should, to please, at least seem 
true, be apropos, well told, concise, and 
new; and whensoe’er it deviates from 
these rules, the wise will sleep, and leavf^ 
applause to fools. — Stillingfleet. 

STRENGTH. — Oh! it is excellent to 
have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
nous to use it like a giant. — Shakespeare, 

Strength, wanting judgment and 
policy to rule, overtumeth itself. — 
Horace. 

The exhibition of real strength is never 
grotesque. Distortion is^ the agony of 
weakness. It is the dislocated mind 
whose movements are spasmodic, — Will- 
mott. 

Strength alone knows conflict; weak- 
ness is below even defeat, and is bom 
vanquished. — Mad. Swetchine. 

Although men are accused of not 
knowing their own weakness, yet per- 
haps a few know their own strength. It 
is in men as in soils, where sometimes 
there is a vein of gold which the owner 
knows not of.— Swift. 

Strength is bom in the deep^ silence of 
long-suffering hearts; not amidst joy. — 
Mrs. Hemans. 

What is strength without a double 
share of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, bur- 
thensome, proudly secure, yet liable to 
fall by weakest subtleties ; strength’s not 
made to rule, but to subserve, where 
wisdom bears command. — Milton. 
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STUDY. — (See “ Knowledge.^0 

There are more men ennobled by- 
study than by nature. — Cicero. 

The love of study, a passion which 
derives great vigor from enjoyment, 
supplies each day, each hour, with a 
perpetual round of^ independent and 
rational pleasure. — Gibbon. 

He that studies only men, will get the 
body of knowledge without the soul; 
and he that studies only books, the soul 
without the body. He that to what he 
sees, adds observation, and to what he 
reads, reflection, is in the right road to 
knowledge, provided that in scrutinizing 
the hearts of others, he neglects not his 
own. — Colton. 

A few books, well studied, and thor- 
oughly digested, nourish the understand- 
ing more than hundreds but gargled in 
the mouth, as ordinary students use. — 
F. Osborn. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, 
which is apt to mislead the understand- 
ing, so there is also a partiality to 
studies, which is prejudicial to knowl- 
edge.— Zoche. 

When a king asked Euclid whether he 
could not explain his art to him in a 
more compendious manner? he was an- 
swered, that there was no royal wa;^ to 
geometry. Other things may be seized 
by might, or purchased with money, but 
knowledge is to be gained only by study, 
and study to be prosecuted only in re- 
tirement . — J ohnson. 

Our delight in any particular study, 
art, or science rises and improves in pro- 
portion to the application which we be- 
stow upon it. Thus, what was at first an 
'exercise becomes at length an entertain- 
ment. — Addison. 

As land is improved by sowing it with 
various seeds, so is the mind by exer- 
cising it with different studies . — Meir 
moth. 

You are to come to your study as to 
the table, with a sharp appetite, whereby 
that which you read may the better 
digest. He that has no stomach to his 
book will very hardly thrive upon it. — 
Earl of Bedford. 

Mankind have a great aversion to 
intellectual labor, but, even supposing 
knowledge to be easily attainable, more 
people would be content to be ignorant 


than would take even a little trouble ta 
acquire it. — Johnson, 

Studies teach not their own. use; that 
is a wisdom without them and above 
them, won by observation.— Hacon. 

If you devote your time to study, you 
will avoid all the irksomeness of this 
life, nor will you long for the approach 
of night, being tired of the day; nor will 
you be a burden to yourself, nor your 
society insupportable to others. — Seneca. 

There is no study that is not capable 
of delighting us after a little application 
to it.— Pope. 

They are not the best students who 
are most dependent on books. What 
can be got out of them is at best only 
material; a man must build his house 
for himself. — G. Macdonald. 

Desultory^ studies are erased from the 
mind as easily as pencil marks ; classified 
studies are retained like durable ink.— 
Cooper. 

The man who has acquired the habit 
of study, though for only one hour every 
day in the year, and keeps to the one 
thing studied till it is mastered, will be 
startled to see the progress he has made 
at the end of a twelvemonth. — Bulwer. 

Since I began to ask God’s blessing on 
my studies, I have done more in one 
week than I have done in a whole year 
before . — Pay son. 

Whatever study tends neither directly 
nor indirectly to make us better men 
and citizens is at best but a specious and 
ingenious sort of idleness, and the knowl- 
edge we acquire by it only a creditable 
kind of ignorance, nothing more. — 
Bolingbrohe. 

As the turning of logs will make a 
dull fire bum, so change of studies will 
a dull brain. — Longfellow. 

I study much, and the more I study 
the oftener I go back to those first 
principles which are so simple that child- 
hood itself can lisp them.— ilfad. SweU 
chine. 

A boy will leam more true wisdom in 
a public school in a year than by a 
private education in five. — It is not from 
masters, but from their equals that youth 
learn a knowledge of the world. — Gold- 
smith. 

Shun no toil to make yourself remark- 
able by some one talent. — ^Yet do rot 
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devote yourself to one branch exclu- 
sively. — ^Strive <to get clear notions about 
all. — Give up no science entirely, for all 
science is one.-— /Seneca. 

The understanding is more relieved by 
change of study than by total inactivity. 
— W. B. Clulow, 

There is an unspeakable pleasure at- 
tending the life of a voluntary student. 
— Goldsmith. 

The love of study, a passion which 
derives fresh vigor from enjoyment, 
supplies each day and hour with a per- 
petual source of independent and ra- 
tional pleasure.— Gibbon. 

The more we study the more we dis- 
cover our ignorance. — Shelley. 

Studies serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. Their chief use 
for delight is in privateness and retiring; 
for ornament is in discourse; and ability 
is in the judgment and disposition of 
business. For expert men can execute, 
and, perhaps, judge of particulars, one 
by one ; but the general counsels and the 
lots and marshalling of affairs come 
est from those that are learned.— Bacon. 
To the man who studies to gain a 
thorough insight into science, books and 
study are merely the steps of the ladder 
by which he climbs to the summit; as 
soon as a step has been advanced he 
leaves it behind. — ^The majority of man- 
kind, however, who study to fill their 
memory with facts do not use the steps 
of the ladder to mount upward, but take 
them off and lay them on their shoulders 
in order that they may take them along, 
delighting in the weight of the burden 
they are carrying. — ^They ever remain 
below because they carry what should 
carry them. — Schopenhaufer. 

It is a great mistake of many ardent 
students that they trust too much to 
their books, and do not draw from their 
own resources— forgetting^ that of all 
sophists our own reason is that which 
abuses us least.— Eowsseaw. 

Impatience of study is the mental 
disease of the present generation.— /obn- 
son. 

STYLE.— Style may be defined, 
“ proper words in proper places.”— 

Style is the dress of thoughts ; let them 
be ever so just, if your style is homely, 
coarse, and vulgar, they will appear to 
as much disadvantage, and be as ill re- 


ceived, as your person, though ever st 
well proportioned, would be if dressed n 
rags, dirt, and tatters. — Chesterfield. 

^ The style shows the man. Whether in 
speaking or writing, a gentleman is al- 
ways known by his style.— Brom the 
Latin. 

Style is only the frame to hold our 
thoughts. It is like the sash of a win- 
dow, if heavy it will obscure the light- 
The object is to have as little sash as 
will hold the light, that we may not 
think of the former, but have the latter. 
— Emmons. 

Obscurity in writing is commonly a 
proof of darkness in the mind; the 
greatest learning is to be seen in the 
greatest plainness. — Wilkins. 

A sentence well couched takes both 
the sense and the understanding. — Felt-- 
ham. 

If a man really has an idea he can 
communicate it; and if he has a clear 
one, he will communicate it clearly.— 
Emmons. 

With many readers, brilliancy of style 
passes for affluence of thought; they mis- 
take buttercups in the grass for im- 
measurable gold mines under ground. — 
Longfellow. 

Generally speaking, an author^s style 
is a faithful copy of his mind. If you 
would write a lucid style, let there first 
be light in your own mind; and if you 
would write a grand style, you ought to 
have a grand character. — Goethe. 

If I am ever obscure in my expres- 
sions, do not fancy that therefore I am 
deep. If I were really deep, all the 
world would understand, though they 
might not appreciate. The perfectly 
popular style is the perfectly scientific 
one. To me an obscurity is a reason for 
suspecting a fallacy . — Charles Kingsley. 

Style is the gossamer on which the 
seeds of truth float through the world. 
— Bancrojt. 

The lively phraseology of Montesquieu 
was the result of long meditation. His 
words, as light as wings, bear on them 
grave reflections. — Jovhert. 

Style is a man’s own; it is a part of 
his nature. — Buffon. 

Intense study of the Bible will keep 
any man from being vulgar in point of 
style . — Coleridge . 
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Style is the intimate and inseparable 
fact of the personality of the writer— -it 
is the verbal body of the man’s moral 
and mental life-;-it holds his emotions 
and experiences, is charged with his sen- 
sations, and is, in simplest words, his 
manifestations refined and polished by 
his artistic faculty. Only men of peculiar 
or strong personality attain a style which 
distinguishes them, and imposes itself as 
a model upon the groping and undecided 
or formless writers whose work does not 
make models, but only imitates them. 

Any style formed in imitation of some 
model must be affected and straight- 
laced. — E, P. Whipple. 

A man’s style is nearly as much a 
part of himself as his face, or figure, or 
the throbbing of his pulse; in short, as 
any part of his being which is subjected 
to the action of his will. — Fenelon. 

A pure style in writing results from 
the rejection of everything superfluous. 
— Mad. Necker. 

He who thinks much says but little in 
proportion to his thoughts. He selects 
that language which will convey his 
ideas in the most explicit and direct 
manner. He tries to compress as much 
thought as possible into a few words. 
On the contrary, the man who talks 
everlastingly and promiscuously, who 
seems to have an exhaustless magazine 
of sound, crowds so many words into his 
thoughts that he always obscures, and 
very frequently conceals them. — Wash'* 
ington Irving. 

Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and ele- 
gant but not ostentatious, must give Ms 
days and nights to the volumes of Addi- 
son. — Johneon. 

The least degree of ambiguity, wMch 
leaves the mind in suspense as to the 
meaning, ought to be avoided with the 
greatest care. — Blair. 

In composing, think much more of 
your matter than your manner. Spirit, 
grace, and dignity of manner are of great 
importance, both to the speaker and 
writer; but of infinitely more importance 
are the weight and worth of matter. — 
W. Wirt. 

The obscurity of a writer is generally 
iA proportion to his incapacity. — Quin- 
t^ian. 

The unaffected of every country nearly 


resemble each other, and a page of Con- 
fucius and Tillotson. have scarce any 
material difference. Paltry affectation, 
strained allusions, and disgusting finery 
are easily attained by those who choose 
to wear them; they are but too fre- 
quently the badges of ignoranco or of 
stupidity whenever it would endeavor to 
please . — Go Idsmith. 

A copious manner of expression gives 
strength and weight to our ideas, which 
frequently make impression upon the 
mind, as iron does upon solid bodies, 
rather by repeated strokes than a single 
blow. — Melmoth. 

Those who make antitheses by forcing 
the sense are like men who make false 
windows for the sake of symmetry. 
Their rule is not to speak justly, but to 
make accurate figures. — Pascal. 

Whatever is pure is also simple; it 
does not keep the eye on itself. — The 
observer forgets the window in the land- 
scape it displays. — A fine style gives the 
view of fancy — of its figures, its trees, 
its palaces without a spot. — Willmot. 

Clear writers, like clear fountains, do 
not seem so deep as they are ; the turbid 
looks most profound. — Landor. 

An era is fast approaching when no 
writer will be read by the majority, ex- 
cept those that can effect that for bales 
of manuscript that the hydrostatic screw 
performs for bales of cotton, by con- 
densing into a period what before oc- 
cupied a page. — Cotta. 

A great writer possesses, so to speak, 
an individual and unchangeable style, 
which does not permit him easily to 
preserve the anonymous. — Voltaire, 

There is a certain majesty in plain- 
ness; as the proclamation of a prince 
never frisks it in tropes or fine conceits, 
in numerous and well-turned periods, but 
commands in sober natural expressions. 
— South. 

To have good sense and ability to ex- 
press it are the most essential and neces- 
sary qualities^ in companions. When 
thoughts rise in us fit to utter among 
familiar friends, there needs but very 
little care in clothing them. — Steele. 

Propriety of thouglut and propriety of 
diction ^ are commonly found together. 
Obscurity and affectation are the two 
greatest faults of style. — Macaulay. 

He who would reproach an author for 
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obscurity should look into his own mind 
to see whether it is quite clear there. 
In the dusk the plainest writing is il- 
legible. — Goethe, 

Words in prose ought to express the 
intended meaning; if they attract at- 
tention to themselves, it is a fault; in 
the very best styles you read page after 
page without noticing the medium. — 
Coleridge. 

Long sentences in a short composition 
are like large rooms in a little house. — 
Shenstone. 

In what he leaves unsaid I discover a 
master of style. — Schiller. 

Perspicuity is the frame-work of pro- 
found thoughts, — Vauvenargues. 

When we meet with a natural style 
we are surprised and delighted, for we 
expected to find an author, and have 
found a maji.— Pascal. 

When you doubt between words, use 
the plainest, the commonest, the most 
idiomatic. — ^Eschew fine words as you 
would rouge, and love simple ones as 
you would native roses on your cheek. 
— Hare. 

Every good writer has much idiom; it 
is the life and spirit of language. — 
Landor. 

I hate a style that is wholly flat and 
regular, that slides along like an eel, and 
never rises to what one can call an in- 
equality. — Shenstone. 

The old prose writers wrote as if they 
were speaking to an audience; among 
us, prose is invariably written for the 
eye alone. — Niebuhr. 

Nothing is so difficult as the apparent 
ease of a clear and flowing style. — ^Those 
graces which, from their presumed facil- 
ity, encourage all to attempt to^ imitate 
them, are usually the most inimitable. — 
Colton. 

Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, 
but it will never arrive at maturity tm- 
iess sound sense be the trunk, and truth 
the root. — Colton. 

If the way in which men express their 
thoughts is slipshod and mean, it will be 
very difficult for their thoughts them- 
selves to escape being th 3 same. — Alford. 

To write in a genuine familiar or truly 
English style is to write as any one 
would speak in common conversation, 
who had a thorough command and 


choice of words, or who could discourse 
with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting 
aside all pedantic and oratorical flour- 
ishes.— 

It is equally true of the pen as the 
pencil, that what is drawn from life and 
the heart alone bears the impress of im- 
mortality. — Tuckerman. 

Obscurity and affectation are the two 
great faults of style. Obscurity of ex- 
pression generally springs from confusion 
of ideas; and the same wish to dazzle, at 
any cost, which produces affectation in 
the manner of a writer, is likely to pro- 
duce sophistry in his reasoning . — Macaur 
lay. 

Perhaps that is nearly the perfection 
of good writing which effects that for 
knowledge which the lens effects for 
the sunbea when it condenses its 
brightness in order to increase its force. 
— Colton. 

SUBLIMITY. — ^Sublimity is Hebrew 
by birth.— CoZenc?0^e. 

The sublime and the ridiculous are 
often so nearly related that it is difficult 
to class them separately. One step above 
the sublime makes the ridiculous, and 
one step above the ridiculous makes the 
sublime again . — Thomas Paine, 

The sublimest thoughts are conceived 
by the intellect when it is excited by 
pious emotion. — W. Nevins. 

One source of sublimity is infinity.—^ 
Burke, 

The sublime is the temple-step of re- 
ligion, as the stars are of immeasurable 
space. When what is mighty appears in 
nature, — a storm, thunder, the starry 
firmament, death, — ^then utter the word 
“God” before the child. A great mis- 
fortune, a great blessing, a great crime, 
a noble action are building sites for a 
child’s church. — Richter. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous 
there is but one step. — Napoleon. 

“The sublime,” says Longinus, “is 
often nothing but the echo or image of 
magnanimity”; and where this quality 
appears in any one, even though a syl- 
lable be not uttered, it excites our 
applause and admiration. — Hume. 

Nothing so effectually deadens the 
taste of the sublime as that which is 
light and radiant. — Burke. 

The sublime, when it is introduced at 
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a seasonable moment, has often carried 
all before it with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and shown at a glance the mighty 
power of geioms.-— -Longinus. 

The truly sublime is always easy, and 
always natural.—Bi^rfce. 

SUBMISSION.— To will what God 
doth will, that is the only science that 
gives us any rest. — Malesherbes. 

As thou wilt; what thou wilt; when 
thou wilt . — Thomas d Kempis. 

Subjpaission is the footprint of faith in 
the pathway of sorrow. 

To-morrow! — ^I dare not ask; I know 
not what is best: God hath already said 
what shall hetide.-— Longfellow. 

Study the singular benefits and ad- 
vantages of a will resigned and melted 
into the will of God. Such a spirit hath 
a continual Sabbath within itself, and its 
thoughts are established and at rest. — 
Flavel. 

That is best which God sends; it was 
his will; it is mine. — 0. Meredith. 

Give what thou canst, without thee 
we are poor, and with thee rich, take 
what thou wilt away. — Cowper. 

God of the just, Thou gav’st the bitter 
cup. I bow to thy behest, and drink it 
up.—H. K. White. 

To do or not to do; to have, or not 
to have, I leave to thee; thy only will 
be done in me; all my requests are lost 
in one, “ Father, thy will be done I ” — 
C. Wesley. 

In the many adversities and trials of 
life it is often hard to say Thy will be 
done.” But why not say it? God ever 
does only what is right and wise and 
best; what is prompted by a father’s 
love, and what to his children will work 
out their highest good.— Payson. 

“0 father! not my will, but thine be 
done”; be this our charm, mellowing 
earth’s griefs and joys, that we may 
cling forever to thy heart, in perfect 
rest.— iCebZe. 

God is too great to be withstood, too 
just to do wrong, too good to delight in 
any one’s misery. — ^We ought, therefore, 
quietly to submit to his dispensations as 
the very best.— Bp. Wilson. 

The strength of a man consists in find- 
ing out the way God is going, and going 
in that way too.— W. Beecher. 

But peace! I must not quarrel with 


the will of highest dispensation, which, 
haply, hath ends above my reach to 
know. — Milton. 

Submission to God is the only balm 
that can heal the wounds he gives us.— 
Emmons. 

The highest attainment, as well as 
enjoyment of the spiritual life, is to be 
able at all times and in all things to 
say, "Thy will be done .” — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

Patience, says another, is an excellent 
remedy for grief, but submission to the 
hand of him that sends it is a far better. 
— C. Simmons. 

SUBTLETY.— (See "Cunning.”) 

Subtlety may deceive you; integrity 
never will. — Cromwell. 

Subtlety will sometimes give safety, 
no less than strength; and minuteness 
has sometimes escaped, where magni- 
tude would have been crushed. The 
little animal that kills the boa is formi- 
dable chiefly from its insignificance, 
which is incompressible by the folds of 
its antagonist. — Colton. 

This is the fruit of craft, that he that 
shoots up high, looks for the shaft, and 
finds it in his own forehead. — Middleton. 

Cunning is the dwarf of wisdom.— 
W. R. Alger. 

Cunning pays no regard to virtue, and 
is but the low mimic of wisdom. — Boling- 
broke. 

SUCCESS. — ^Success in life is a mat- 
ter not so much of talent or opportunity 
as of concentration and perseverance. — 
C. W. Wendte. 

Mere success is one of the worst argu- 
ments in the world of a good cause, and 
the most improper to satisfy conscience : 
and yet in the issue it is the most suc- 
cessful of all other arguments, and does 
in a very odd, but effectual, way, satisfy 
the consciences of a great many men, by 
showing them their interest. — Tillotson. 

Moderation is commonly firm, and 
firmness is commonly successful.— John- 
son. 

The road to success is not to be run 
upon by seven-leagued boots. Step by 
step, little by little, bit by bit — that is 
the way to wealth, that is the way to 
wisdom, that is the way to glory. 
Pounds are the sons, not of pounds, but 
of pence . — Charles JBuxton. 
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He that would make sure of success 
should keep his passion cool, and his ex- 
pectation low. — Jeremy Collier. 

The man who succeeds above his fel- 
lows is the one who, early in life, clearly 
discerns his object, and towards that ob- 
ject habitually directs his powers. Even 
genius itself is but fine observation 
strengthened by fixity of purpose. 
Every man who observes vigilantly and 
resolves steadfastly grows unconsciously 
into genius. — Bulwer. 

Nothing can seem foul to those that 
win .—Shakespeare . 

All the proud virtue of this vaunting 
world fawns on success and power, how- 
ever acquired, — Thomson. 

Success is fdl of promise till men get 
it, and then it is as a last year's nest, 
from which the bird has flown.— H. W, 
Beecher. 

In most things success depends on 
knowing how long it takes to succeed. — 
Montesquieu. 

Everybody finds out, sooner or later, 
that all success worth having is founded 
on Christian rules of conduct.— H. M. 
Field. 

Success soon palls. The joyous time 
is when the breeze first strikes your sails, 
and the waters rustle under your bows. 
— Charles Buxton. 

Success at first doth many times undo 
men at last.— 7enmn^. 

Success has a great tendency to con- 
ceal and throw a veil over the evil deeds 
of men.— Demosthenes. 

The greatest results in life are usually 
attained by simple means and the exer- 
cise of ordinary qualities. These may 
for the most part be summed in these 
two — common sense and perseverance. — 
Feltham. 

To know a man, observe how he wins 
his object, rather than how he loses it; 
for when we fail, our pride supports; 
when we succeed, it betrays v&.— Colton. 

The surest way not to fail is to deter- 
mine to moceedi.— Sheridan. 

To become an able and successful man 
in any profession, three things are neces- 
sary, nature, study, and practice. 

Not what men do worthily, but what 
they do successfully, is what history 
makes haste to record. — H. W. Beecher. 

The great high-road of human wel- 


fare lies along the old highway of stead- 
fast well-doing; and they who are the 
most persistent, and work in the truest 
spirit, will invariably be the most suc- 
cessful; success treads on the heels of 
eveiy right effort.- ;S. Smiles. 

He that has never known adversity, is 
but half acquainted with others, or with 
himself. Constant success shows us but 
one side of the world. For, as it sur- 
rounds us with friends, who will tell us 
only our merits, so it silences those 
enemies from whom alone we can learn 
our defects.— Coiton. 

It is success that colors all in life: 
success makes fools admired, makes vil- 
lains honest: all the proud virtue of 
this vaunting world fawns on success and 
power, howe’er acquired.— TAomsow. 

People judge, for ithe most part, by 
the success. Let a man show all the 
good conduct that is possible, if the 
event does not answer, ill fortune passes 
for a fault, and is justified by a very 
few persons.— Evremond. 

Success serves men as a pedestal; it 
makes them look larger, if reflection does 
not measure them. — Jovbert. 

Had I miscarried, I had been a vil- 
lain; for men judge actions always by 
events; but when we manage by a just 
foresight, success is prudence, and pos- 
session righX.—Higgons. 

Nothing succeeds so well as success. — 
Talleyrand. 

Success produces confidence ; confi- 
dence relaxes industry, and negligence 
ruins the reputation which accuracy had 
raised. — Jonson. 

Let them call it mischief; when it is 
past and prospered, it will be virtue. — 
Ben Jonson. 

It is not in mortals to command suc- 
cess, but we will do more, we will de- 
serve it.— Addison. 

Had I succeeded well, I had been 
reckoned among the wise ; our minds are 
so disposed to judge from the event. — 
Euripides. 

' Few things are impracticable in them- 
selves, and it is for want of application, 
rather than of means, that men fail of 
success. — Rochefoucauld. 

If you wish success in life, make per 
severance your bosom friend, experience 
your wise counsellor, caution your elder 
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brother, and hope your guardian genius. 
— Addison. 

I believe the true road to preeminent 
success in any line is to make yourself 
master of that line.— Andrew Carnegie. 

From above we can hear the crowd 
below growling and grumbling and tak- 
ing it easy. — Robert Dollar. 

Never one thing and seldom one per- 
son can make for a success. It takes 
a number of them merging into one 
perfect whole, — Marie Dressier. 

Like the British Constitution, she 
owes her success in practice to her in- 
consistencies in principle. — Thos. Hardy. 

Tis the golfer who cannot hole his 
putts that pays and pays and pays. ’Tis 
the golfer who holes them that plays 
and plays and plays. — Kerr N. Petrie. 

Success is counted sweetest by those 
who ne’er succeed. — Emily Dickinson. 

Nothing can stand against success and 
yet keep fresh. ^ Nations as well as in- 
dividuals feel its vulgarizing power. — 
E. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

We can do anything we want to do if 
we stick to it long enough.— if eZen 
Keller. 

Man cannot be satisfied with mere 
success. He is concerned with the terms 
upon which success comes to him. And 
very often the terms seem more impor- 
tant than the success, — Charles A. Ben- 
nett. 

In history as in life it is success that 
counts. Start a political upheaval and 
let yourself be caught, and you will hang 
as a traitor. But place yourself at the 
head of a rebellion and gain your point, 
and all future generations will worship 
you as the Father of their Country. — 
Hendrik Van Loon. 

How shall we pass most swiftly from 
point to point, and be present always at 
the focus where the greatest number of 
vital forces unite in their purest energy? 
To maintain this ecstasy is success in 
lUe.— Walter Pater. 

We do not know, in most cases, how 
far social failure and success are due to 
heredity, and how far to environment. 
But environment is the easier of the two 
to improve.— J. B. S. Haldane. 

If a man can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make a better 


mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he 
build his house in the woods, the world 
will make a beaten path to his door. — 
Generally attributed to Emerson, also 
claimed by Elbert Hubbard. 

Possessions, outward success, publicity, 
luxury — ^to me these have always been 
contemptible. I believe that a simple 
and unassuming manner of life is best 
for everyone, best both for the body and 
the mind. — Albert Einstein. 

Put all good eggs in one basket and 
then watch that basket.— Aizdreif? Car- 
negie. 

Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 
but he with a chuckle replied that “may- 
be it couldn’t,” but he would be one 
who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. — 
Edgar A. Guest. 

One never learns by success. Success 
is the plateau that one rests upon to take 
breath and look down from upon the 
straight and difficult path, but one does 
not climb upon a plateau. — Josephine 
Preston Peabody. 

The difference between failure and 
success is doing a thing nearly right and 
doing it exactly Edward C. Sim- 

mons. 

Life has a way of overgrowing its 
achievements as well as its mias.— Edith 
Wharton. 

The eminently successful man should 
beware of the tendency of wealth to 
chill and isolate.— Otto H. Kahn. 

Character is the real foundation of all 
worth-while success.— /o/in Hays Ham- 
mond. 

The simple virtues of willingness, 
readiness, alertness and courtesy will 
carry a young man farther than mere 
smartness. — Henry P. Davison. 

SUFFERING.— (See “ Affliction,” 
“ Sorrow.”) 

To be bom is to suffer: to grow old is 
to suffer: to die is to suffer: to lose 
what is loved is to suffer: to be tied to 
what is not loved is to suffer: to endure 
what is distasteful is to suffer. In short, 
all the results of individuality, of sepa- 
rate self-hood, necessarily involve pain 
or suffering. — Subhadra Bhikshu. 

Humanity either makes, or breeds, or 
tolerates all its aflaictions, great or small, 
— H. G. Wells. 

To love all mankind a cheerful state 
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of being is required; but^ to see into 
mankind, into life, and still more into 
ourselves, suffering is requisite.— EicAier. 

Know how sublime a thing it is to 
suffer and be stvong.— -Longfellow. 

Suffering is the surest means of making 
us truthful to ourselves.— 

God washes the eyes by tears until 
they can behold the invisible land where 
tears shall come no more. — H. W. 
Beecher, 

Night brings out stars, as sorrow shows 
us truths. — Bailey. 

We need to suffer that we may learn 
to pity. — L. E. London. 

Forgiveness is rarely perfect except 
in ithe breasts of those who have suf- 
fered. 

SUICIDE.— When all the blandish- 
ments of life are gone the coward sneaks 
to death; the brave lives on. — Martial. 

.gainst self-slaughter there is a pro- 
hibition so divine that cravens my 
weak hand. — Shakespeare. 

Self-murder, that infernal crime, which 
all the gods level their thunder at I — 
Fane. 

0 deaf to nature and to Heaven’s com- 
mand, against thyself to lift the mur- 
dering hand! — Oh, damned despair, to 
shun the living light, and plunge thy 
guilty soul in endless night! — Lucretivs. 

There are some vile and contemptible 
men who, allowing themselves to be con- 
quered by misfortune, seek a refuge in 
death, — Agathon. 

Suicide is a crime the most revolting 
to the feelings; nor does any reason sug- 
gest itself to our understanding by 
which it can be justified. It certainly 
originates in that species of fear which 
we denominate poltroonery. For what 
claim can that man have to courage 
who trembles at the frowns of fortunes? 
True heroism consists in being superior 
to the iUs of life in whatever shape they 
may challenge him to combat. — Na-- 
poleon. 

He is not valiant that dares to^ die; 
buit he that boldly bears calamity. — 
Massinger. 

Suicide sometimes proceeds from 
cowardice, but not always for cowardice 
sometimes prevents it; since as many 
live because they are afraid to die, as 


die because they are afraid to live.— 
Colton. 

I look upon indolence as a sort of sui- 
cide; for the man is efficiently destroyed, 
though the appetite of the brute may 
survive. — Chesterfield. 

The miserablest day we live there is 
many a better thing to do than die. — 
Barley. 

What a folly it is to dread the thought 
of throwing away life at once, and yet 
have no regard to throwing it away by 
parcels and piecemeal ? — John Howe. 

Men would not be so hasty to aban- 
don the world either as monks or as sui- 
cides, did they but see the jewels of 
wisdom and faith which are scattered 
so plentifully along its paths; and lack- 
ing which no soul can come again from 
beyond the grave to gather . — MounU 
ford. 

Those men who destroy a healthful 
constitution of body by intemperance as 
manifestly kill themselves as those who 
hang, or poison, or drown themselves. — 
Sherlock. — 

The dread of something after death 
puzzles the will, and makes us rather 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others 
that we know not of. — Shakespeare. 

To die in order to avoid anything that 
is evil and disagreeable, is not the part 
of a brave man, but of a coward; for it 
is cowardice to shun the trials and 
crosses of life, not undergoing death be- 
cause it is honorable, but to avoid evil. 
— Aristotle. 

SUNDAY.— (See "'Sabbath.”) 

SUN. — ^That orbed continent, the fire 
that severs day from night. — Shahe-^ 
spear e. 

The glorious sun, — ^the centre and soul 
of our system,— the lamp that lights it, 
— the fire that heats it, — the magnet 
that guides and controls it; — ^the foun- 
tain of color, which gives its azure to 
the sky, its verdure to the fields, its 
rainbow-hues to the gay world of flowers, 
and the purple light of love to the mar- 
ble cheek of youth and beauty.-nSfr 
David Brewster. 

The sun-god’s crest upon his azure 
shield, the heavens.— BaiZe?/. 

The sun does not shine for a few 
trees and flowers, but for the wide world’s 
joy.— So God sits, effulgent, in heaven. 
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not for a favored few, but for the uni- 
verse of life, and there is no creature 
so poor or low that he may not look up 
with childlike confidence, and say, “ My 
father! thou art mine.” — H. W. Beecher, 

The golden sun, in splendor likest 
heaven, dispenses light from far; days, 
months, and years, toward his all-cheer- 
ing lamp turn their swift motions, or 
are turned by his magnetic beam that 
warms the universe. — Milton, 

Fairest of lights above ! thou sun 
whose beams adorn the spheres, and with 
unwearied swiftness move, to form the 
circle of our years. — Wait&, 

Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
who chose thee for his shadow; thou 
chief star, centre of many stars, thou 
dost rise, and shine, and set in glory! — 
Byron. 

Sunbeam of summer, what is like thee, 
hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 
— One thing like thee to mortals is 
given, the faith touching all things with 
hues of heaven! — Mrs. Hemans, 

SUNRISE.— Yonder comes the power- 
ful King of day, rejoicing in the East. — 
Thomson. 

And lo ! in a flash of crimson spjlendor, 
with blazing, scarlet clouds running be- 
fore his chariot and heralding his ma- 
jestic approach, God's sun rises upon the 
world. — Thackeray. 

See! the sun himself! on wings of 
glory up the East he springs.— -Angel of 
light, who from the time the heavens 
began their march ^ sublime, hath, first 
of all the starry choir, trod in his maker’s 
steps of fire. — Moore. 

As a giant strong, a bridegroom gay, 
the sun comes through the gates of day, 
and hurls his beams o’er the proud hills 
— a stream of glory and a flood'of day, 
— Broome, 

SUNSET.— The sun, when he from 
noon declines, and with abated heat less 
fiercely shines; seems to grow milder 
as he goes away.— Dryden. 

The zenith spreads its canopy of sap- 
phire, and the West has a magnificent 
array of clouds, and as the breeze plays 
on them they assume the forms of 
mountains, castled cliffs and hills, and 
shadowy glens, and groves, and beetling 
rocks, and some in golden masses float, 
and others have edges of burning crim- 
son. — ^Never from the birth of time were 


scattered o’er the glowing sky more 
splendid colorings. — Carrington, 

The death-bed of a day, how beauti- 
ful Bailey, 

The West is crimson with retiring day, 
and the North gleams with its own na- 
tive light. — J. H. Bryant. 

His rays are all gold, and his beauties 
are best, as painting the skies he sinks 
down in the West, and foretells a bright 
rising again. — Watts. 

Sunsets in themselves are generally 
superior to sunrises; and with the sun- 
set we appreciate images drawn from 
departed peace, and faded glory. — HiU 
lard. 

More joyfid eyes look at the setting, 
than at the rising sun. — ^Burdens are laid 
down by the poor, whom the sun con- 
soles more than the rich.— I yearn to- 
ward him when he sets, not when he 
rises. — Eichter. 

The weary sun hath made a golden 
set; and by the light track of his fiery 
car, gives token of a goodly day to- 
morrow. — Shakespeare, 

SUPERFLUITIES.— What man in his 
right senses, that has wherewithal to live 
free, would make himself a slave for 
superfluities? What does that man want 
who has enough? Or what is he the 
better for abundance that can never be 
satisfied? — L’Estrange. 

Were the superfluities of a nation 
valued, and made a perpetual tax or 
benevolence, there would be more alms- 
houses than poor, more schools than 
scholars, and enough to spare for govern- 
ment beside. — Penn. 

Our superfluities should give way to 
our brother’s conveniences, and our con- 
veniences, to our brother’s necessities; 
yea, even our necessities should give 
way to their extremity for the supplying 
of them. — Venning. 

Superfluity creates necessity, and 
necessity superfluity. Take care to be 
an economist in prosperity: there is no 
fear of your being one in adversity. — 
Zimmermann, 

There are, while human miseries 
abound, a thousand ways to waste super- 
fluous wealth, without one fool or flat- 
terer at your board, without one hour 
of sickness or disgust. — Armstrong. 

Manage as we may, misery and suffer- 
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fng will always cleave to the border of 
superfluity. — Jacobi. 

Wherever desirable superfluities are 
imported, industry is excited, and 
thereby plenty is produced. Were only 
necessaries permitted to be purchased, 
men would work no more than was 
necessary for that purpose. — Franklin. 

He who accustoms himself to buy 
superfluities, may be obliged, ere long, 
to sell his necessities.— C. Simmons. 

SUPERSTITION. — Superstitions are, 
for the most part, but the shadows of 
great truths. — Trygn Edwards. 

Religion worships God, ^ while super- 
stition profanes that worship.— Seneca. 

By superstitions I mean all hypocriti- 
cal arts of appeasing God and procuiing 
Ms favor without obeying his laws, or 
reforming our sins; infinite such super- 
stitions have been invented by heathens, 
by Jews, by Christians themselves, es- 
pecially by; the Church of Rome, which 
abounds with them. — Sherlock. 

Superstition is but the fear of belief, 
religion is the confidence and trust. 

The greatest burden in the world is 
superstition, not only of ceremonies in 
the church, but of imaginary and scare- 
crow sins at home. — Milton. 

Superstition always inspires bitter- 
ness; religion, grandeur of mind. — ^The 
superstitious man^ raises beings inferior 
to himself to deities. — Lavater. 

Superstition is a senseless fear of God; 
religion the intelligent and pious wor- 
ship of the deity. — Cicero. 

Superstition is the only religion of 
■which base souls are capable. — Jouhert. 

We are all tattooed in our cradles 
with the beliefs of our tribe; the record 
may seem superficial, but it is indelible. 
You cannot educate a man wholly out 
of the superstitious fears which were im- 
lanted in his imagination, no matter 
ow utterly his reason may reject them. 
— 0. W. Holmes. 

The child taught to believe any oc- 
currence a good or evil omen, or any 
day of the week lucky, hath a wide in- 
road made upon the soundness of his 
understanding. — Watts. 

The less we know as to things that 
can be done, the less sceptical are we as 
to things that cannot. Hence it is that 
sailors and gamblers, though not re- 


markable for their devotion, are even 
proverbial for their superstition; the 
solution of this phenomenon is, that both 
these descriptions of men have so much 
to do with things beyond all possibility 
of being reduced either to rule or to 
reason,-— the winds and the waves, — and 
the decisions of the dice-box. 

They that are against superstition, 
oftentimes run into it on the wrong 
side. If I wear all colors but black, then 
I am superstitious in not wearing black. 
— Selden. 

Open biographical volumes wherever 
you please, and the man who has no 
faith in religion is th© one who hath 
faith in a nightmare and ghosts . — BuU 
wer. 

It is of such stuff that superstitions are 
com m only made; an intense feeling 
about ourselves which makes the eve- 
ning star shine at us with a threat, and 
the blessing of a beggar encourage us. 
And superstitions carry consequences 
which often verify their hope or their 
foreboding.— George Eliot. 

It were better to have no opinion of 
God at all than such an opinion as is 
unworthy of him, for the one is mbelief, 
and the other is contumely.— Supersti- 
tion is the reproach of the deity. 

A peasant can no more help believing 
in a traditional superstition than a horse 
can help trembling when he sees a 
camel. — George Eliot. 

Superstition is the poetry of life. It is 
inherent in man^s nature; and when we 
think it is wholly eradicated, it takes 
refuge in the strangest holes and comers, 
whence it peeps out all at once, as soon 
as it can do it with safety. — Goethe. 

Superstition is not, as has been de- 
fined, an excess of religious feeling, but 
a misdirection of it, an e^^austing of it 
on vanities of man’s devising. — Whately. 

Superstition renders a man a fool, and 
scepticism makes him mad, — Fielding. 

There is a superstition in avoiding 
superstition, when men think they do 
best if they go farthest from the super- 
stition, — by which means they often 
take away the good as well as file bad. 
— Bacon. 

Look how* the world’s poor people are 
amazed at apparitions, signs, and prodi- 
gies ! — Shakespeare. 

Liberal minds are open to conviction 
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Liberal doctrines are capable of improve- 
ment. There are proselytes from athe- 
ism; but none from supersftition. — Junius, 

As it addeth deformity to an ape to 
be so like a man, so the similitude of 
superstition to religion makes it the 
more deformed. — Bacon. 

That the corruption of the best thing 
produces the worst, is grown into a 
maxim, and is commonly proved, among 
other instances, by the pernicious effects 
of superstition and enthusiasm, the cor- 
ruptions of true religion, — Hume, 

1 think we cannot too strongly attack 
superstition, which is the disturber of 
society; nor too highly respect genuine 
religion, which is the supp®rt of it. — 
Rousseau, 

Weakness, fear, melancholy, together 
with ignorance, are the true sources of 
superstition. Hope, pride, presumption, 
a warm indignation, together with igno- 
rance, are the true sources of enthusiasm. 
— Hume. 

The master of superstition is the peo- 
ple, and in all superstition wise men 
follow fools.— Eflcon. 

STTRETYSHIP.— He that would be 
master of his own, must not be bound 
for another.— 

Beware of suretyship for thy best 
friend. He that payeth another man’s 
debt seeketh his own decay. But if 
thou canst not otherwise choose, rather 
lend thy money thyself upon good bonds, 
although thou borrow it; so shalt thou 
secure thyself, and pleasure thy friend. 
— Burleigh, 

If thou be bound for a stranger, thou 
art a fool; if for a merchant, thou put- 
test thy estate to learn to swim; if for 
a lawyer, he will find an evasion by a 
syllable or a word; if for a poor man, 
thou must pay it thyself; if for a rich 
man, he needs not; therefore, from 
suretyship, as from a manslayer or en- 
chanter, bless thyself; for the best re- 
turn will be this — ^if thou force him for 
whom thou art bound to pay it himself 
he will become thy enemy; if thou pay 
it thyself, thou wilt become a beggar. — 
Sir W, Raleigh. 

He who is surety is never sure him- 
self. Take advice, and never be security 
for more than you are quite willing to 
lose. Remember the word of the wise 
man: “He that is surety for a stranger 


shall smart for it; and he that hateth 
suretyship is suxeJ^— Spurgeon, 

Endorsing character is hazardous; en- 
dorsing credit, presumptuous. — C, Sim* 
mans. 

Such as are betrayed by their easy na- 
ture to be ordinary security for their 
friends leave so little to themselves, as 
their liberty remains ever after arbitrary 
at the will of others; experience having 
recorded of many, whom their fathers 
had left elbow-room enough, that by 
suretyship they have expired in a dun- 
geon. — R, Osborn. 

If any friend desire thee to be his 
surety, give him a part of what thou 
hast to spare; if he press thee further, 
he is not thy friend at all, for friend- 
ship rather chooseth harm to itself than 
offereth it . — Sir W, Raleigh, 

SXTSPEHSE.— Of all the conditions 
to which the heart is subject, suspense is 
one that most gnaws and cankers into 
the frame. One little month of sus- 
pense, when it involves death, we are 
told by an eye-witness, is sujfficient to 
plough fixed lines and furrows in a con- 
vict of five-and-twenty,— sufficient to 
dash the brown hair with gray, and to 
bleach the gray to white. — Bulwer, 

It is a miserable thing to live in sus- 
pense: it is the life of a spider.— 

But not long; for in the tedious 
minutes’ exquisite interval — ^I’m on the 
rack; for sure the greatest evil man can 
know bears no proportion to this dread 
suspense.— Froude. 

The suspense — the fearful, acute sus- 
pense, of standing idl 3 r by while the life 
of one we dearly love is trembling in the 
balance; the racking thoughts that crowd 
upon the mind, and make the heart beat 
violently, and the breath come thick; 
the desperate anxiety “ to be doing 
something” to relieve the pain or lessen 
the danger which we have no power to 
alleviate; and the sinking of soul which 
the sad sense of our helplessness pro- 
duces, — ^what tortures can equal these, 
and what reflections or efforts can, in 
the full tide and fever of the time, allay 
them. — Dickens. 

Uncertainty! fell demon of our fears! 
The human soul that can support de- 
spair, supports not thee.— AfoWet. 

SUSPICION. — ^Always to think the 
worst, I have ever found to be the mark 
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of a meaa spirit and a base soul. — Boling-- 
broke. 

Suspicion is no less an enemy- to vir- 
tue than to happiness. He that is al- 
ready corrupt is naturally suspicious, and 
he that becomes suspicious will quickly 
be corrupt. — Johnson. 

To be suspicious is to invite treachery. 
— Voltaire. 

There is no rule more invariable than 
that we are paid for our suspicions by 
finding what we suspect. — Thoreau. 

Don’t seem to be on the lookout for 
crows, else you’ll set other people watch- 
ing. — George Eliot. 

Discreet and well-founded suspicion 
avoids a rnultitude of evils, which cre- 
dulity brings upon itself. We ought al- 
ways to be suspicious enough to avoid 
all improper and forbidden trust in man, 
or in our own hearts. — C. Simmons. 

Never put much confidence in such as 
put no confidence in others. A man 
prone to su^ect evil is mostly looking 
in his neighbor for what he sees in him- 
self. As to the pure all things are pure, 
even so to the impure all things are im- 
pure. — Hare. 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty 
mind: the thief doth fear each bush an 
officer. — Shakespeare . 

Suspicion is far more apt to be wrong 
than right; oftener unjust than just. It 
is no friend to virtue, and always an 
enemy to happiness. — H. Ballou. 

At the gate which suspicion enters, 
love and confidence go out. 

He that lives in perpetual suspicion 
lives the life of a sentinel never re- 
lieved, whose business it is to look out 
for and expect an enemy, which is an 
eyil not very far short of perishing by 
him. — Young. 

The virtue of a coward is suspicion. — 
Herbert. 

Ignorance is the mother of suspicion. 
— W. E. Alger. 

Suspicion k the poison of true friend- 
ship. — Augustine. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect 
much, more than to know little, ^ and 
therefore men should remedy suspicion 
by procuring to know more, and not keep 
their suspicions in smother. — Bacon. 

One of the principal ingredients in the 


hapi)iness of childhood is freedom from 
suspicion— why may it not be combined 
with a more extensive intercourse with 
mankind? A disposition to dwell on the 
bright side of character is like gold to 
its possessor; but to imagine more evil 
than meets the eye, betrays afiSnity for 
it. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

Whose own hard dealings teach them, 
suspect the thoughts of others. — Shake-- 
spear e. 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice 
blows on fair reputations, the corroding 
dew that destroys the choice blossoms. 
Surmise is primarily the squint of sus- 
picion, and suspicion is established be- 
fore it is confijmed. — Zimmermann. 

Open suspecting of others comes of 
secretly condemning ourselves. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Suspicions amongst thoughts are like 
the bats amongst birds, they ever fly 
by twilight: certainly they am to be 
repressed, or at least well guarded, for 
they cloud the mind, lose friends, check 
business, dispose kings to tyranny, hus- 
bands to jealousy, and wise men to ir- 
resolution and melancholy; they are 
defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain. — Bacon. 

Undue suspicion is more abject base- 
ness even than the guilt suspected. — A. 
Hill. 

It is hardly possible to suspect an- 
other without having in one’s self the 
seeds of the baseness the other is accused 
of. -Stanislaus. 

A noble brother, whose nature is so 
far from doing harms, that he suspects 
none . — Shakespeare . 

SWEARING.— (See “ Profanitt.”) 

SYMPATHY.— Next to love, sym- 
pathy is the divinest passion of the hu- 
man heart. — Burke. 

To rejoice in another’s prosperity, is 
to give content to your own lot;^ to 
mitigate another’s grief, is to alleviate 
or di^el your own. — Tryon Edwards. 

One of the greatest of all mental 
pleasures is to have our thoughts often 
divined; ever entered into with sym- 
pathy. — L. E. London. 

Shame on those hearts of stone, that 
cannot melt in soft adoption of an-* 
other’s sorrow! — A. Hill. 

No radiant pearl, which crested for- 
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tune wears, no gem, that twinkling hangs 
from beauty’s ears; not the bright stars, 
which night’s blue arch adorn; nor ris- 
ing sun, that gilds the vernal mom; shine 
with such lustre as the tear that flows 
down virtue’s manly cheek for others’ 
woes. — Darwin, 

More helpful than all wisdom or 
counsel is one draught of simple human 
pity that will not forsake us . — George 
Eliot, 

The generous heart should scorn a 
pleasure which gives others pain. — 
Thomson, 

There is a kind of sympathy in souls 
that fits them for each other; and we 
may be assured when we see two persons 
engaged in the warmths of a mutual af- 
fection, that there are certain qualities 
in both their minds which bear a re- 
semblance ito one another, — Steele. 

To commiserate is sometimes more 
than to give, for money is external to 
a man’s self, but he who bestows com- 
passion communicates his own soul. — 
Mountjord. 

The only true knowledge of our fel- 
lowman is that which enables us to feel 
with him — ^which gives us a fine ear for 
the heart-pulses that are beating under 
the mere clothes of circumstance and 
opinion . — George Eliot. 

With a soul that ever felt the sting 
of sori'ow, sorrow is a sacred thing. — 
Cowper. 

^mpathy is the first great lesson 
which man should learn. It will be ill 
for him if he proceeds no farther; if his 
emotions are but excited to roll back on 
his heart, and to be fostered in luxurious 
quiet. But unless he learns to feel for 
things in which he has no personal in- 
terest, he can achieve nothing generous 
or noble. — Taljourd. 

Our sympathy is never very deep un- 
less founded on our own^ feelings. — "W e 
pity, but do not enter into the grief 
which we have never felt. — L. E. London. 

Open your hearts to sympathy, but 
close them to despondency. The flower 
which opens to receive the light of day 
shuts against rain. 

Let us cherish sympathy. It prepares 
the mind for receiving the impressions 
of virtue ; and without it there can be no 
true politeness. Nothing is more odious 
than that insensibility which wraps a 


man up in himself and his own con- 
cerns, and prevents his being moved with 
either the joys or the sorrows of an- 
other. — Beattie. 

All sympathy not consistent with ac- 
knowledged virtue is but disguised self- 
ishness. — C oleridge . 

Sympathy wanting, all is wanting. — 
Personal magnetism is the conductor of 
the sacred spark that puts us in human 
communion, and gives us to company, 
conversation, and ourselves. — A. B. AU 
cott. 

It is a lively spark of nobleness to de- 
scend in most favor to one when he ia 
lowest in afliiction. — Sir P, Sidney. 

It is an eternal truth in the political 
as well as the mystical body, that 
“ where one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it,” — Junius. 

Our sympathy is cold to the relation 
of distant misery. — Gibbon. 

A helping word to one in trouble is 
often like a switch on a railroad-track — 
an inch between wreck and smooth-roll- 
ing prosperity. — H. W. Beecher. 

Public feeling now is apt to side with 
the persecuted, and our modem martyr 
is full as likely to be smothered with 
roses as with coals. — E. H. Chapin. 

It may, indeed, be said that sympathy 
exists in all minds, as Faraday has dis- 
covered that magnetism exists in all 
metals; but a certain temperature is re- 
quired to^ develop the hidden property, 
whether in the metal or the mind. — 
Bulwer. 

Every man rejoices twice when he has 
a partner of his joy; a friend shares my 
sorrow and makes it but a moiety, but 
he swells my joy and makes it double. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 

The more sympathies we gain or 
awaken for what is beautiful, by so 
much deeper will be our sympathy for 
that which is most beautiful, the human 
soul. — J. R. Lowell. 

It is certain my belief gains quite in- 
finitely the very moment I can convince 
another mind thereof. — Novalis. 

The capacity of sorrow belongs to our 
grandeur, and the loftiest of our race are 
those who have had the profoundest 
sympathies, because they have had the 
profoundest sorrows. — Henry Giles, 

Happy is the man who has that in his 
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soul which acts upon the dejected as 
April airs upon violet roots. Gifts from 
the hand are silver and gold, but the 
heart gives that which neither silver nor 
gold can buy. To be full of goodness, 
full of cheerfulness, full of sympathy, 
full of helpful hope, causes a man to 
carry blessings of which he is himself as 
unconscious as a lamp is of its own shin- 
ing. Such a one moves on human life as 
stars move on dark seas to bewildered 
mariners; as the sun wheels, bringing all 
the season with him from the south. — 
H, W. Beecher. 

The world has no empathy with any 
but positive griefs; it wnl pity you for 
what you lose, but never for what you 
lack. — Mad. Swetchine. 

He that sympathizes in all the happi- 
ness of others, perhaps himself enjoys 
the safest happiness; and he that is 
warned by the folly of others has per- 
haps attained the soundest wisdom. — 
Colton. 

Grief is a stone that bears one down, 
but two bear it lightly. — W. Haujf. 

T 

TACT. — little tact and wise man- 
agement may often evade resistance, and 
car^ a point, where direct force might 
be in vain. — Anon. 

A tact which surpassed the tact of 
her sex as much as the tact of her sex 
surpasses the tact of oma.— Macaulay. 

Never join with your friend when 
he abuses his horse or his wife, unless 
the one is to be sold, and the other to 
be buried. — Colton. 

Tact comes as much from goodness 
of heart as from fineness of taste. — Enr* 
dymion. 

A quick and sound judgment, good 
common sense, kind feeling, and an in- 
stinctive perception of character, in 
these are the elements of what is^ called 
tact, wMch has so much to^ do with ac- 
ceptability and success in life. — C. 
mans. 

Talent is power; tact is skill. 

Talent is wealth ; tact is ready money. 
— ^Talent makes the world wonder that 
it gets on no faster; tact excites astonish- 
ment that it gets on so fast. — And the 
secret is that it makes no false steps, 
loses no time; takes all hints, and, by 


keeping its eye on the weathercock, it is 
able to take , advantage of every wind 
that blows. — W. P. ScargilL 

I have known some men possessed 
of good qualities which were very serv^- 
iceable to others, but useless to them- 
selves, like a sundial on the front of a 
house, to inform the neighbors and 
passengers, but not the owner within. — 
Swift. 

Men may have the gifts both of talent 
and of wit, but unless they have also 
prudence and judgment to dictate when, 
where, and the how those gifts are to be 
exerted, the possessors of them will con- 
quer only where nothing is to be gained, 
and be defeated where everything is to 
be lost; they will be putdone by men 
of less brilliant, but inore convertible 
qualifications, and whose strength, in one 
point, is not counterbalanced by any 
disproportion in another. — Colton. 

Tact is one of the first mental virtues, 
the absence of which is often fatal to 
the best of talents; it supplies the place 
of many talents.— Smtns. 

Talent is something, but tact is every- 
thing. Talent is serious, sober, grave, 
and respectable; tact is all that, and 
more too. It is not a seventh sense, but 
is the life of all the five. It is the open 
eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, the 
keen smell, and the lively touch; it is 
the interpreter of all riddles, the sur- 
mounter of all dijEficulties, the remover 
of all obstacles.— TF. F. Scargill. 

TALENT.— (See "Character.”) 

Men of talent are men for occasions. 

Talent is the capacity of doing any- 
thing that depends on application and 
industry; it is a voluntary power, while 
genius is involuntary,— Hazfett. 

As to great and commanding talents, 
they are the gift of Providence in some 
way unknoTO to us. They rise where 
they are least expected. They fail when 
everything seems disposed to produce 
them, or at least to call them forth.— 
Burke. 

Talent, lying in the understanding, is 
often inherited; genius, being the action 
of reason or imagination, rarely or never. 
---Colendge. 

Whatever you are from nature, keep 
to it; never desert your own line of 
talent. Be what nature intended you 
for, and you will succeed; be anythinii 
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else, and you will be ten thousand times 
worse than notMngl'-Sydney Smith, 

Great talents, such as honor, virtue, 
learning, and parts, are above the gener- 
ality of the world, who neither possess 
them themselves, nor judge of them 
rightly in others; but all people are 
judges of the lesser talents, such as 
civility, affability, and an obliging, agree- 
able address and manner, because they 
feel the good effects of tjiem, as making 
society ea^ and pleasing. — Chesterfield, 

Nature has concealed at the bottom of 
our minds talents and abilities of which 
we are not aware. The passions alone 
have the privilege of bringing them to 
light, and of giving us sometimes views 
more certain and more perfect than art 
could possibly produce. — Rochejoucauld, 

Great oflSces will have great talents, 
and God gives to every man the virtue, 
temper, understanding, taste, that lifts 
him into life, and lets him fall just in 
the niche he was ordained to fill. — 
Cowper, 

It always seemed to me a sort of clever 
stupidity only to have one sort of talent 
—like a carrier-pigeon. — George Eliot, 

Talents, angel bright, if wanting worth, 
^e shining instruments in false ambi- 
tion^s hand, to render faults illustrious, 
and give infamy renown. — Young. 

Talent, like beauty, to be pardoned, 
must be obscure and unostentatious. — 
Lady Blessington, 

Talent for talent’s sake is a bauble 
and a show. Talent working with joy in 
the cause of universal truth lifts the 
possessor to new power as a benefactor. 
•—Emerson. 

Talents, to strike the eye of posterity, 
should be concentrated. Rays, power- 
less while they are scattered, burn in a 
point— Willmott. 

Talents of the highest order, and such 
as are calculated to command universal 
admiration, may exist apart from wis- 
dom.— Roheri Hall. 

TALKING.— (See "Loquacity” and 
“ Speech.”) 

It has been well observed, that the 
tongue discovers the state of the mind 
no less than that of the body; but, in 
either case, before the philosopher or the 
physician can judge, the patient must 
open his mouth.— Colton. 


The tongue of a fool is the key of his 
counsel, which, in a wise man, wisdom 
hath in keeping.— Socrates. 

As it is the characteristic of great wits 
to say much in few words, so it is of 
small wits to talk much and say nothing. 
— Rochejoucauld, 

Never hold any one by the button, or 
the hand, in order to be heard out; for 
if people are unwilling to hear you, you 
had better hold your tongue than them. 
— Chesterfield. 

The lover and physician are both 
popular from the same cause. We talk 
to them only of ourselves. That, I 
daresay, was the origin of confession- 
egotism under the name of religion. — 
L. E. London. 

He that cannot refrain from much 
speaking is like a city without walls; 
therefore if thou observest this rule in 
all assemblies thou shalt seldom err; re- 
strain thy choler, hearken much, and 
speak little, for the tongue is the instru- 
ment of the greatest good and greatest 
evil that is done in the world.— W. 
Raleigh. 

A man should be careful never to tell 
tales of himself to his own disadvantage ; 
people may be amused, and laugh at 
the time, but they will be remembered, 
and brought up against him upon some 
subsequent occasion. — Johnson. 

I know a lady that loves talking so 
incessantly, she won’t give an echo fair 
play; she has that everlasting rotation 
of tongue that an echo must wait till 
she dies before it can catch her last 
words I — Congreve, 

They think too little who talk too 
much. — Dryden. 

When I think of talking, it is of 
course with a woman. For talking at 
its best being an inspiration, it wants a 
corresponding divine quality of recep- 
tiveness, and where will you find th is 
but in a woman?— 0 . W. Holmes. 

Such as thy words are, such will thy 
affections be esteemed; and such will 
thy deeds as thy affections, and such thy 
life as thy deeds. — Socrates. 

Talkers are no good doers.— Shake- 
speare. 

They talk most who have the least to 
say.— Pnor. 

Those who have but little business to 
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attend to, are great talkers. The less 
men think, the more they talk. — Mon^ 
tesquieu. 

If you light upon an impertinent 
talker, that sticks to you like a burr, 
deal freely with him, break off the dis- 
course, and pursue your business.— P^^4- 
tarch. 

Words learned by rote a parrot may 
rehearse; but talkmg is not always to 
converse; not more distinct from har- 
mony divine, the constant creaking of a 
country sign. — Cowper* 

Speaking much is a sign of vanity ; for 
he that is lavish in words, is a niggard 
in deed. — Sir W. Raleigh, 

There are braying men in the world 
as weU as braying asses ; for, what’s loud 
and senseless talking and swearing, any 
other than braying. — Estrange, 

A wise man reflects before he speaks; 
a fool speaks, and then reflects on what 
he has uttered. — Delile. 

Talkative people who wish to be loved 
are hated; when they desire to please, 
they bore; when they think they are 
admired, they are laughed at ; they 
injure their friends, benefit their enemies, 
and ruin themselves. — Plutarch, 

Great talkers are like leaky vessels; 
eveiything runs out of them. — C. jSfm- 
mons. 

A civil guest will no more talk all, 
than eat all the feast. — Herbert, 

Wise men talk because they have 
something to say; fools, because they 
would like to say something. 

As empty vessels make the loudest 
sound, so they that have least wit are 
the greatest babblers. — Plato, 

The talkative listen to no one, for 
they are ever speaking. — And the first 
evil that attends those who know not 
how to be silent, is, that they hear noth- 
ing. — Plutarch, 

A talkative person runs himself into 
great inconveniences by babbling out his | 
own and other’s secrets. — Ray. 

Many a man’s tongue shakes out his 
master’s undoing. — Shakespeare, 

We often say things because we can 
say them well, rather than because they 
are sound and reasonable. — Landor, 

There are many who talk on from 
i^orance rather than from knowledge, 


and who find the former an inexhaustible 
fund of conversation. — Hazlitt, 

Let your words be few, especially 
when your betters, or strangers, or men 
of more experience, or understanding, 
are in the place, for in so doing you do 
yourself at once two great mischiefs: 
first, you betray, and discover your own 
weakness and folly; and next, you rob 
yourself of that opportunity which you 
might otherwise have to gain wisdom 
and experience, by hearing those that 
you silence by your impertinent talking. 
—Sir M, Hale, 

Does a man speak foolishly? — suffer 
him gladly, for you are wise. Does he 
speak erroneously? — stop such a man’s 
mouth with sound words that cannot be 
gainsaid. Does he speak truly? — rejoice 
in the truth. — CromwelL 

Brisk talkers are usually slow thinkers. 
There is, indeed, no wild beast more to 
be dreaded than a communicative man 
having nothing to communicate. If you 
are civil to the voluble they will abuse 
your patience; if brusque, your char- 
acter. — Swift, 

There is the same difference between 
the tongues of some, as between the hour 
and the minute hand ; one goes ten times 
as fast, and the other signifies ten times 
as much. — Sydney Smith, 

The common fluency of speech in 
many men, and most women, is owing to 
a scarcity of matter and a scarcity of 
words, for whoever is a master of lan- 
guage and has a mind full of ideas, will 
be apt, in speaking, to hesitate upon 
the choice of his words. — Swift, 

If thy words be too luxuriant, confine 
them, lest they confine thee. — ^He that 
thinks he can never speak enough, may 
easily speak too much. — A full tongue 
and an empty brain are seldom parted. 
— Quarles, 

What a spendthrift he is of his tongue. 
— Shakespeare. 

Cautiously avoid speaking of the do- 
mestic affairs either of yourself, or of 
other people. — Yours are nothing to 
them but tedious gossip; and theirs are 
nothing to you. — Chesterfield. 

One learns tactumity best among those 
who have none, and loquacity among 
the taciturn. — Richter. 

The man who talks everlastingly, and 
promiscuously, and who seorns to iiave 
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an exhaustless magazine of sound, crowds 
so many words into his thoughts, that 
he always obscures, and very frequently 
conceals them. — Washington Irving. 

It is a sad thing when men have 
neither the wit to speak well, nor judg- 
ment to hold their tongues.— .Brwyere. 

Great knowledge, if it be without 
vanity, is the most severe bridle of the 
tongue. Tor so have I heard, that all 
the noises and prating of the pool, the 
croaking of frogs and toads, are hushed 
and appeased upon the bringing upon 
them the light of a candle or torch. 
Every beam of reason and ray of knowl- 
edge checks the dissolution of the tongue, 
^Jeremy Taylor. 

It has been said in praise of some 
men, that they could talk whole hours 
together upon anything; but it must be 
owned to the honor of the other sex, that 
there are many among them who can 
talk whole hours together upon nothing. 
— Addison. 

The more ideas a man has the fewer 
words he takes to express them. Wise 
men never talk to make time; they talk 
to save it, — Uncle Esek. 

TASTE. — May not taste be compared 
to that exquisite sense of the bee, which 
instantly discovers and extracts the 
quintessence of every flower, and dis- 
regards all the rest of it? — Greville. 

Taste, if it mean anything but a paltry 
connoisseurship, must mean a general 
susceptibility to truth and nobleness, a 
sense to discern, and a heart to love 
and reverence all beauty, order, good- 
ness, wheresoever, or in whatsoever forms 
and accompaniments, they are to be 
seen. This surely implies, as its chief 
condition, a finely-gifted mind, purified 
into harmony with itself, into keenness 
and justness of vision; above all, kindled 
into love and generous admiration.— 
Carlyle. 

Taste and elegance, though they are 
reckoned only among the smaller and 
Mcondary morals, yet are of no mean 
importance in the regulation of life. A 
moral taste is not of force to turn vice 
into virtue: but it recommends virtue, 
with something like the blandishments 
of pleasure.— 

When the taste is purified, the morals 
are not easily corrupted. 

Whatever injures the body, the morals, 


or the mind, will lessen or vitiate taste; 
thus, disorders of the body and violent 
passions of the mind, will do this, and 
so will also excessive care or covetous- 
ness; but above all, a habit of intemper- 
ance and keeping low company will 
greatly deprave that which was once a 
good taste. — Osborne. 

Delicacy of taste has the same effect 
as delicacy of passion; it enlarges the 
sphere both of our happiness and misery, 
and makes us sensible to pain as well as 
pleasures, which escape the rest of man- 
kind. — Hume. 

It is for the most part in our skill 
in manners, and in the observances of 
time and place and of decency in general, 
that what is called taste consists; and 
which is in reality no other than a more 
refined judgment. The cause of a wrong 
taste is a defect of judgment. — Burke. 

Talk what you will of taste, you will 
find two of a face as soon as two of a 
mind. — Pope. 

Good taste is the flower of good sense. 
— A. Poincelot. 

Delicacy of taste is favorable to love 
and friendship, by confining our choice to 
few people, and making us indifferent to 
the company and conversation of the 
greater part of men.— Hwme. 

A truly elegant taste is generally ac- 
companied with excellency of heart,— 
Fielding. 

Bad taste is a ^ecies of bad morals. 
— Bovee. 

A fastidious taste is like a squeamish 
appetite; the one has its origin in some 
disease of the mind, as the other has in 
some ailment of the stomach.— 

Taste is often one of the aspects of 
fashion. Folly borrows its mask, and 
walks out with wisdom arm in arm. Like 
virtues of greater dignity, it is assumed. 
— Willmott. 

Taste is not stationary. It grows every 
day, and is improved by cultivation, as 
a good temper is refined by religion. — 
Willmott. 

Taste is, so to speak, the microscope 
of the judgment.— jBoi^sseow. 

Taste depends upon those finer emo- 
tions which^ make the organization of 
the soul. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

I think I may define taste to be that 
faculty of the soul which discerns the 
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beauties of an author with pleasure, and 
the imperfections with dislike.— i.dd^son. 
TATTLING.— (See Gossip.”) 

I have ever heard it said that spies 
and tale-bearers have done more mis- 
chief in this world than poisoned bowl 
or the assassin’s dagger.— jScAi'ZZer. 

Be careful that you believe not 
hastily strange news and strange stories; 
and be much more careful that you do 
not report them, though at the second 
hand; for if it prove an untruth it 
brings an imputation of levity upon him 
that reports it, and possibly some dis- 
advantage to others . — Sir Matthew Hale, 
The tongue is the worst part of a bad 
servant .—^ u venal. 

Fire and sword are but slow engines 
of destruction in comparison with the 
babbler.— iSieeZe. 

Said Plautus, who was one of the wits 
of his time, “I would have tale-bearers 
and tale-hearers punished — ^the one hang- 
ing by the tongue, the other by the ears.” 
Were his will a law, many a tattling 
gossip would have her vowels turned to 
muteS; and be justly tongue-tied.— A. 
Warwick, 

Gossip is always a personal confespon 
either of malice or imbecility j it is a 
low, frivolous, and too often a dirty busi- 
ness, — ^There are neighborhoods where it 
rages like a pest; churches are split in 
pieces by it, and neighbors made enemies 
for life.— Let the young avoid or cure it 
while they may. — J. G, Holland, 

The thoughtless tattling tongue often 
murders the peace, and blights the good 
name of others, as surely and wickedly 
as if inflamed by malice.— C. Simmom, 
The excessive pleasure we feel in talk- 
ing of ourselves, ought to make us ap- 
prehensive that we afford little to our 
hearers. — Rochefoucauld, 

I may hear a tale with delight, and 
perhaps smile at an innocent jest, but I 
will not jest, nor joy at a tale (hsgracing 
an innocent person. — A, Warwick, 
TAXES. — ^Taxes are the sinews of the 
state. — Cicero, 

Millions for defence; not a cent for 
tribute. — C, C. Pinckney, 

The taxes are indeed very heavy, and 
if those laid by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them; but we have 


many others, and much more griev- 
ous to some of us. We are taxed twice 
as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly; and from 
these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us by allowing an abate- 
ment. — Franklin, 

What a benefit would the government 
render to itself, and to every city, vil- 
lage, and hamlet in the States, if it would 
tax whiskey and rum almost to the point 
of prohibition I Was it Bonaparte who 
said that he found vices very good 
patriots? "He got five millions from 
the love of brandy, and he should be 
glad to know which of the virtues would 
pay him as much.” Tobacco and opium 
have broad backs, and will cheerfully 
carry the load of armies, if you choose 
to make them pay high for such joy as 
they give, and such harm as they do. — 
Emerson. 

T^ation without representation is in- 
justice and oppression. — ^It brought on 
the American Revolution, and gave birth 
to a free and mighty nation. 

Taxing is an easy business. — Any pro- 
jector can contrive new impositions; any 
bungler can add to the old; but is it 
altogether wise to have no other bounds 
to your impositions than the patience 
of those who are to bear them? — Burke, 

Rings ought to shear, not skin their 
sheep.— Hemcfc. 

As the general rule in constitutional 
states liberty is a compensation for the 
heaviness of taxation, and in despotic 
states the equivalent for liberty is the 
lightness of taxation.— 

TEACHING.— (See "Education.”) 

I am indebted to my father for living, 
but to my teacher for living well.— AZea>- 
ander of Macedon, 

Scratch the green rind of a sapling, 
or wantonly twist it in the soil, and a 
scarred or crooked oak will tell of the 
act for centuries to come. So it is with 
the teachings of youth, which make im- 
pressions on the mind and heart that 
are to last forever. 

The highest function of the teacher 
consists not so much in imparting knowl- 
edge as in stimulating the pupil in its 
love and pursuit. 

To know how to suggest is the art of 
teaching.— A wie I, 
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The true aim of every one who aspires 
to be a teacher ^9uld be, not to im- 
part his own opinions, but to kindle 
minds. — F, W. Robertson. 

Of what unspeakable importance is 
her education who pre-occupies the un- 
written page of being; who produces im- 
pressions which only death can obliter- 
ate, and mingles with the cradle-dream 
what shall be read in eternity! — Mrs. 
Sigourney, 

In the education of children there is 
nothing like alluring the interest and affec- 
tion; otherwise you only make so many 
asses laden with books. — Montaigne. 

Whatever you would have your chil- 
dren become, strive to exhibit in your 
own lives and conversation. — Mrs. Sig- 
ourney. 

A wisely chosen illustration is almost 
essential to fasten the truth upon the 
ordinary mind, and no teacher can afford 
to neglect this part of his preparation. 
"--B award Crosby. 

Thoroughly to teach another is the 
best way to learn for yourself . — Tryon 
Edwards. 

Teachers should be held in the highest 
honor. They are the allies of legislators; 
they have agency in the prevention of 
crime; they aid in regulating the atmos- 
phere, whose incessant action and pres- 
sure cause the life-blood to circulate, and 
to return pure and healthful to the heart 
of the nation. — Mrs. Sigourney. 

The one exclusive sign of a thorough 
knowledge is the power of teaching. — 
Aristotle. 

Delightful task, to rear the tender 
thought, to teach the young idea how 
to shoot, to pour fresh instruction over 
the mind, to breathe the enlivening 
spirit, and to fix the generous purpose in 
the glowing heart. — Thomson. 

The secret of successful teaching is to 
teach accurately, thoroughly, and ear- 
nestly; this will impart interest to in- 
structions, and awaken attention to 
them. All sciences, in their nature or 
connections, are replete with interest, if 
teachers properly illustrate and impress 
their truths in a pleasing, earnest man- 
ner. — C. Simmons. 

The teacher who is attempting to 
teach without inspiring the pupil with a 
desire to learn is hammering on cold 
iron.— Mann. 


Those who educate children well are 
more to be honored than even their 
parents, for these only give them life, 
those the art of living well. — Aristotle. 

Be understood in thy teaching, and 
instruct to the measure of capacity.— 
Precepts and rules are repulsive to a 
child, but happy illustration wins him. — 
Tupper. 

Do not train boys to learning by force 
and harshness; but direct them to it by 
what amuses their minds, so that you 
may be the better able to discover with 
accuracy the peculiar bent of the genius 
of each. — Plato. 

The best teacher is the one who sug- 
gests rather than dogmatizes, and in- 
spires his listener with the wish to teach 
himself. — Bulwer. 

The method of teaching which ap- 
proaches most nearly to the method of 
investigation, is incomparably the best; 
since, not content with serving up a few 
barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the 
stock on which they grew. — Burke. 

If ever I am a teacher, it will be to 
learn more than to teach. — Mad. Deluzy. 

If, in instructing a child, you are 
vexed with it for want of adroitness, 
try, if you have never tried before, to 
write with your left hand, and then re- 
member that a child is all left hand. — 
J. F,^ Boyse. 

To waken interest and kindle en- 
thusiasm is the sure way to teach easily 
and successfully . — Tryori Edwards. 

A good schoolmaster minces his pre- 
cepts for children to swallow, hanging 
clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, 
that his scholars may go along with him. 
— Fuller. 

Improvement depends far less ui^on 
length of tasks and hours of application 
than is supposed. Children can take 
in but a little each day; they are like 
vases with a narrow neck; you may 
pour little or pour much, but much will 
not enter at a time. — Michelet. 

A tutor should not be continually 
thundering instruction into the ears of 
his pupil, as if he were pouring it 
through a funnel, but induce him to 
think, to distinguish, and to find out 
things for himself; sometimes opening 
the way, at other times leaving it for 
him to open; and so accommodate his 
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precepts to the capacity of his pupil. — 
Montaigne. 

It would be a great advantage to some 
schoolmasters if they would steal two 
hours a day from their pupils, and give 
their own minds the benefit of the 
robbery .—J. F. Boyse. 

He that governs well, leads the blind; 
but he that teaches, gives him eyes; 
and it is glorious to be a sub-worker to 
grace, in freeing it from some of the 
inconveniences of original sm.-South, 

Let our teaching be full of ideas. 
Hitherto it has been stuffed only with 
facts.— Ana toZa France. 

The fear of losing one^s job has kept 
education in America fifty years behind 
its possible improvement. — Dr. Eliot. 

The most potent of all indirect in- 
fluences in the development of our 
citizenry is the influence of a good 
teacher . — Armand J. Gerson. 

I cannot think but that the world 
would be better and brighter if our 
teachers would dwell on the Duty of 
Happiness as well as the Happiness of 
Duty.—/. Lubbock. 

During the Middle Ages Europe was 
far too much influenced by celibate men. 
Today much too big a part in public life 
is played by celibate women, and too 
little by mothers. I find no new ideas 
more genuinely disgiisting than that held 
by many educated authorities that a 
woman ceases to be suitable as a teacher 
when she becomes a mother.—/. B. S. 
Haldane. 

Many earnest persons, who have 
found direct education for themselves 
fruitless and unprofitable, declare that 
they first began to learn when they be- 
gan to teach, and that in the education 
of others they discovered the secret of 
their own . — Gamaliel Bradjord. 

Instruction in things moral is most 
necessary to the making of the highest 
type of citizenship . — Theodore Roose-^ 
velt. 

TEARS.— There is a sacredness in 
tears. They are not the mark of weak- 
ness, but of power. They speak more 
eloquently than ten thousand tongues. 
They are the messengers of overwhelmr 
ing grief, of deep contrition, and of un- 
speakable loye.’-~W ashing ton Irving. 

Tears are the safety-valves of the 


heart when too much pressure is laid 
on Albert Smith. 

Only they have to weep bitter tears 
who know what has come to them is the 
result of their foolish conduct, their 
ignorant way, their want of proper un- 
derstanding of life and what love means. 
— Emil G. Hirsck. 

When I consider life and its few years 
— SL wisp of fog between us and the sun; 
a call to battle and the battle done ere 
the last echo dies within our ears, I won- 
der at the idleness of tears. — Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. 

Love is loveliest when embalmed in 
tears. — Walter Scott. 

I would hardly change the sorrowful 
words of the poets for their glad ones. 
— ^Tears dampen the strings of the lyre, 
but they grow the more tender for it, 
and ring even the clearer and more 
ravishingly for it. — /. R. Lowell. 

A smile is ever the most bright and 
beautiful with a tear upon it. — ^What 
is the dawn without its dew? — ^The tear, 
by the smile, is made precious above 
the smile itself. — Landor. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what 
they mean, — ^tears from the depth of 
some divine despair rise in the ^ heart, 
and gather in the eyes, in looking on 
the happy autumn fields, and thinking 
of days that are no more. — Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. 

Weep for love, but not for anger; a 
cold rain will never bring flowers. — Dun- 
can. 

Tearless grief bleeds inwardly.— Roucc. 

0, banish the tears of children! Con- 
tinual rains upon the blossoms are hurt- 
ful. — Richter. 

The young man who has not wept is 
a savage, and the old man who will not 
laugh is a fool. — George Santayana. 

My plenteous joys, wanton in full- 
ness, seek to hide themselves in drops of 
sorrow. — Shakespeare . 

Beauty’s tears are lovelier than her 
smiles. — Campbell. 

God made both tears and laughter, and 
both for kind purposes; for as laughter 
enables mirth and surprise to breathe 
freely, so tears enable sorrow to vent 
itself patiently. Tears hinder sorrow 
from becoming despair and madness; 
and laughter is one of the very privileges 
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of reason, being confined to the human 
species. — Leigh Hunt. 

All the rarest hues of human life take 
radiance and are rainbowed out in tears. 
— Masseg. 

There ought to be more tears of peni- 
tence over our neglects of Christ, more 
tears of sympathy with the afflicted, and 
more tears of joy over the infinite good 
things which Jesus brings to us. — T. L. 
Cuyler. 

Of all the portions of life it is in the 
two twilights, childhood and age, that 
tears fall with the most frequency; like 
the dew at dawn and eve. — W. B. Alger. 

Scorn the proud man that is ashamed 
to weep.*— Fowngr. 

Tears hinder sorrow from becoming de- 
spair. — Leigh Hunt. 

Those tender tears that humanize the 
soul. — Thomson. 

Heaven and God are best discerned 
through tears; scarcely perhaps are dis- 
cerned at all without them. The con- 
stant association of prayer with the 
hour of bereavement and the scenes of 
death suffice to show this . — James Mar^ 
tineau. 

The tear of joy is a pearl of the first 
water; the mourning tear, only of the 
second. — Richter. 

Tears are often the telescope through 
which men see far into heaven.—H. W. 
Beecher. 

Some tears belong to us because we 
are unfortunate: others because we are 
humane: many because we are mortal. 
— ^But most are caused by our being un- 
wise.— It is these last, only, that of neces- 
sity produce more.— Leigh Hunt. 

What would women do if they could 
not cry? — ^What poor, defenceless crea- 
tures they would be. — Jerrold. 

Tears are the softening showers which 
cause the seed of heaven to spring up in 
the huifian hfesart. — Walter Scott. 

Shame on those breasts of stone that 
cannot melt in soft adoption of another's 
sorrow.— A. Hill. 

^ Every tear of sorrow sown by the 
righteous springs up a pearls — M. Henry. 

What a hell of witcher^t lies in the 
small orb of one particular tearl— 
Shakespeare. 

Pride dries the tears of anger and 


vexation; humility, those of grief. The 
one is indignant that we should suffer: 
the other calms us by the reminder that 
we deserve nothing else. — Mad. Swet~ 
chine. 

Repentance hath a purifying power, 
and every tear is of a cleansing virtue; 
but these penitential clouds must be still 
kept dropping ; one shower will not 
suffice; for repentance is not one single 
action but a course. — South. 

TEMPER. — (See " Good Nature.”) 

Good temper, like a sunny day, ^eds 
a brightness over everything; it is the 
sweetener of toil and the soother of 
disquietude. — Washington Irving. 

The happiness and misery of men de- 
pend no less on temper than fortune. — 
Roche joucauld. 

Through certain humors or passions, 
and from temper merely, a man may be 
completely miserable, let his outward 
circumstances be ever so fortunate.— 
Shaftesbury. 

Inviolable fidelity, good-humor, and 
complacency of temper, outlive all the 
charms of a fine face, and make the de- 
cays of it invisible. — Taller. 

If a man has a quarrelsome temper, let 
him alone. The world will soon find 
him employment. He will soon meet 
with some one stronger than himsdf, 
who will repay him better than you can. 
A man may fight duels all his life, if he 
is disposed to quarrel.— CeaZ. 

Men who have had a great deal of 
experience learn, not to lose their tem- 
pers. — V. Cherbuliez. 

Those who are surly and imperious to 
their inferiors are generally humble, 
flattering, and cringing to their superiors. 
— Fuller. 

Courte^ of temper, when it is used to 
veil churlishness of deed, is but a knight’s 
girdle around the breast of a base clown. 
— Walter Scott. 

It is an unhappy, and yet I fear a 
true reflection, that they who have un- 
common easiness and softness of temper 
have seldom very noble and nice sensa- 
tions of soul. — GremZZe. 

A tart temper never mellows with age; 
and a sharp tongue is the only edged 
tool that grows keener with constant use. 
— Washington Irving. 

A noble heart, like the sun, showeth 
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its greatest countenance in its lowest 
estate.— /Sir P. Sidney, 

I have often thought that it required 
as much grace to keep the apostle Peter 
from knocking a man down in the street 
as to make the apostle John look like 
an angel. — J. M, Mason. 

Too many have no idea of the sub- 
jection of their temper to the influence 
of religion, and yet what is changed if 
the temper is not? If a man is as pas- 
sionate, malicious, resentful, sullen, 
moody, or morose after his conversion 
as before it, what is he converted from 
or to? — John Angell James, 

The perverse temper of children is 
too often corrected with the rod, when 
the cause lies in fact in a diseased state 
of body. 

More than half the difficulties of the 
world would be allayed or removed by 
the exhibition of good temper. — Arthur 
Helps. 

Temper, if ungovemed, governs the 
whole mm.— Shaftesbury, 

A cheerful temper, joined with inno- 
cence, will make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful, and wit good- 
natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, 
and affliction ; convert ignorance into an 
amiable simplicity, and render deformity 
itself agreeable. — Addison, 

The difficult part of good temper con- 
sists in forbearance, and accommodation 
to the ill-humor of others.— Pmpsow, 

Of all bad things by which mankind 
are curst, their own bad tempers surely 
are the worst. — Cumberland, 

An attribute so precious, that it be- 
comes a virtue, is a gentle and constant 
equality of temper. What an unuttera- 
ble charm does it give to the society 
jof the man who possesses itl^ How is 
■jit possible to avoid loving him whom 
|we always find with ^ serenity on his 
brow, and a smile on his countenance! — 
Bp. Stanley. 

A man who cannot command his 
temper should not think of being a man 
of business. — Chesterfield. 

Good temper is the most contented, 
the most comfortable state of the soul; 
the greatest happiness both for those 
who possess it, and for those who feel its 
influence. With " gentleness ” in his own 
«h^acter< in hfs Souse, and 


"good temper^* in his wife, the earthly 
felicity of man is complete. 

Bad temper is its own scourge. Few 
things are more bitter than to feel bitter. 
A man^s venom poisons himself more 
than his victim. — Charles Buxton. 

If religion does nothing for your 
temper it has done nothing for your 
soul. — Clayton. 

Unsociable tempers are contracted in 
solitude, which will in the end not fail 
of corrupting the understanding as well 
as the manners, and of utterly disqualify- 
ing a man for the satisfactions and duties 
of life. Men must be taken as they are, 
and we neither make them nor ourselves 
better by flying from or quarrelling with 
them. — Burke. 

Temperament is but the atmosphere 
of character, while its groundwork in na- 
ture is fixed and unchangeable.— 

Helps. 

TEMPERANCE.— (See "Deinking’^ 
and "Dbtjnkbnness.’O 

Temperance is the lawful gratification 
of a natural and healthy appetite.— J. 
B, Gough, 

I have four good reasons for being an 
abstainer— my head is clearer, my health 
is better, my; heart is lighter, and my 
purse is heavier.— 

I dare not drink for my own sake, J 
ought not to drink for my neighbor’s 
sake.— T. L, Cuyler, 

The temperate are the most truly 
luxurious. By abstaining from mo^ 
things, it is surprising how many things 
we &o\oy. Simms, 

Temperance puts wood on the fire, 
meal in the barrel, flour in the tub, 
money in the purse, credit in the coun- 
try, contentment in the house, clothes 
on the children, vigor in the body, in- 
telligence in the brain, and spirit in the 
whole constitution. — Franklin, 

Temperance and labor are the two best 
physicians; the one sharpens the appetite 
— ^the other prevents indulgence to excess. 
— Rousseau, 

Temperance is a bridle of gold, and 
he that can use it aright is liker a God 
than a man; for as it will transform 
a beast to a man again, so it will make 
a man a God.— Burton. 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, 
and fortune without envy, that gives 
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vigor of frame and tranquillity of mind; 
the best guardian of youth and support 
of old age, the precept of reason as well 
as religion, the physician of the soul as 
well as the body, the tutelar goddess of 
health, and universal medicine of life. — 
Sir W. Temple, 

Physic is of little use to a tenaperate 
person, for a man’s own observation on 
what he finds does him good, and what 
hurts him, is the best physic to preserve 
health.— Racon. 

Except thou desire to hasten thine 
end, take this for a general rule, that 
thou never add any artificial heat to 
thy body by .wine or spice, until thou 
find that time hath decayed thy natural 
heat; and the sooner thou begiimest to 
help Nature, the sooner she will forsake 
thee, and leave thee to trust altogether 
to Art . — Sir W, Raleigh. 

Tis to thy rules, 0 temperance, that 
we owe all pleasures that from health 
and strength can flow, vigor of body, 
purity of mind, unclouded reason, senti- 
ment refined. — Chandler, 

Temperance to be a virtue must be 
free and not forced. Virtue may be de- 
fended, as vice may be withstood by a 
statute, but no virtue is or can be 
created by a law, any more than by a 
battering ram a temple or obelisk can 
be reared. — Bartol. 

He who would keep himself to himself 
should imitate the dumb animals, and 
drink water. — Bulwer. 

If you wish to keep the mind clear 
and the body healthy, abstain from all 
fermented liquors . — Sydney Smith. 

I consider the ternperance cause the 
foundation of all social and political re- 
form.— Cobdew. 

If temperance prevails, then education 
can prevail; if temperance fails, then 
education must fail . — Horace Mann, 

Pools! not to know how health and 
temperance bless the rustic swain, while 
luxury destroys her pampered train. — 
Hesiod, 

Against diseases here, the strongest 
fence is the defensive virtue, abstinence. 

^ Drinking water neither makes a man 
sick nor in debt nor his wife a widow. — 
John Neal, 

Though I look old yet I am strong 
and lusty, for in my youth I never did 


apply hot and rebellious liquors in my 
blood. — Shakespeare, 

Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and 
the ingredient is the devil,— Shakespeare. 

Temperance keeps the senses clear and 
unembarrassed. It appears with life in 
the face, and decorum in the person; 
it gives you the command of your head, 
secures your health, and preserves you in 
a condition for business . — Jeremy Collier, 

Oh, temperance, thou fortune without 
envy; thou universal medicine of life, 
that clears the head and cleanses the 
blood, eases the stomach, strengthens 
the nerves, and perfects digestion . — Sir 
W, Temple. 

Above all, let the poor hang up the 
amulet of temperance in their homes. — 
Horace Mann. 

If thou well observe the rule of not 
too much, by temperance taught, in 
what thou eatest and drinkest, seeking 
from thence due nourishment, not glut- 
tonous delight, till many years over thy 
head return, so mayst thou live, till, like 
ripe fruit, thou drop into thy mother’s 
lap, or be with ease gathered, not harshly 
plucked, in death moXure,— Milton. 

Great men should drink with harness 
on their thTO&ts.Shakespeare, 

The receipts of cookery are swelled to 
a volume, but a good stomach excels 
them all; to which nothing contributes 
more than industry and temperance, — 
Penn. 

Tempei’ance is reason’s girdle, and pas- 
sion^s bride, the^ strength of the soul, 
and the foundation of virtue . — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

If it is a small sacrifice to you to dis- 
continue the use of wine, do it for the 
sake of others; if a great sacrifice, do it 
for your own. — S. J. May. 

Temperance is to the body what re- 
ligion is to the soul, the foundation and 
source of health and strength and peace. 
— Tryon Edwards. 

The smaller the drink the clearer the 
head and the cooler the blood, which 
are great benefits in temper and business. 
— Penn. 

Temperance gives nature her full play, 
and enables her to exert herself in all 
her force and vigor. — Addison. 

Temperance is corporal piety; it is 
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the preservation of divine order in the 
hody.— Theodore Parker, 

TEMPTATION. — ^Temptations are a 
file which rub off much of the rust of 
our self-confidence.— FeneZon. 

If we keep ourselves from opportuni- 
ties, God will keep us from sin. 

No man is matriculated to the art of 
life till he has been well tempted. — 
George Eliot. 

To pray against temptations, and yet 
to rush into occasions, is to thrust your 
fingers into the fire, and then pray they 
might not be burnt.— Secfcer, 

It is one thing to be tempted, another 
t b^ng to fall. — Shakespeare, 

God is better served in resisting a 
temptation to evil than in many formal 
prayers.— Pew-w. 

Do all that you can to stand, and then 
fear lest you may fall, and by the grace 
of God you are safe. — Tryon Edwards. 

Temptation is the fire that brings up 
the scum of the heart.— 

If there were no evil in ourselves there 
could be no temptation from without, 
for nothing evil could seem pleasant.— 
P. M. Crawford. 

Bearing up against temptations and 
prevailing over them is the veiy thing 
wherein the whole life of religion con- 
sists. It is the trial which God puts upon 
us in this world, by which we are to 
make evidence of our love and obedi- 
ence to him, and of our fitness to be 
made members of his kingdom. — Samuel 
Clarke. 

Every temptation is great or small 
according as the man is,— -Jeremy Taylor. 

The devil tempts us not. It^ is we 
tempt him, beckoning his skill with op- 
portunity. — George Eliot. 

To resist temptation once is not a 
sufficient proof of honesty. If a servant, 
indeed, were to resist the continued 
temptation of silver lying in a window, 
when he is sure his master does not 
know how much there is of it, he would 
give a strong proof of honesty. But 
mis is a proof to which you have no right 
to put a man. You know there is a 
certain degree of temptation which will 
overcome any virtue. Now, in so far as 
you approach temptation to a man, you 
do him an injury; and, if he is over- 
come, you share his guilt. — Johnson. 


After listening to thousands of prayers 
for pardon to offenders, I can hardly 
recall a case where I did not feel that I 
might have fallen as my fellow-man has 
done, if I had been subjected to the 
same demoralizing influences and pressed 
by the same temptations. — Horatio 
Seymour. 

Opportunity often makes the thief. 

Lie in the lap of sin, and not mean 
harm? It is hypocrisy against the devil; 
They that mean virtuously, and yet do 
so, the devil their virtue tempts, and 
they tempt heaven.— Shakespeare. 

Learn to say “No”; it will be of more 
use to you than to be able to read Latin. 
— Spurgeon. 

Temptations, when we meet them at 
first, are as the lion that roared upon 
Samson; but if we overcome them, the 
next time we see them we shall find a 
nest of honey within them. — Bunyan. 

Every moment of resistance to temp- 
tation is a victory. — Faber. 

To realize God*s presence is the one 
sovereign remedy against temptation. — 
Fenelon. 

Occasions of adversity best discover 
how great virtue or strength each one 
hath. — ^For occasions do not make a man 
frail, but show what he is. — Thomas d 
Kempis. 

Temptation is a fearful word. It in^- 
cates lie beginning of a possible series 
of infinite evils. It is the ringing of an 
alarm bell, whose melancholy sounds 
may reverberate through eternity. Like 
the sudden, sharp cry of “ Fire I ” under 
our windows by night, it should rouse 
us to instantaneous action, and rouse 
every muscle to its highest tension. — 
Horace Mann. 

Most confidence has still most cause 
to doubt.— Dryden. 

Temptation in the line of duty God 
has provided for; but for temptation 
sought and coveted, God has no pro- 
vision. — G. E. Rees. 

It is a most fearful fact to think of, 
that in every heart there is some secret 
spring that would be weak at the touch 
of temptation, and that is liable to be 
assailed. Fearful, and yet salutary to 
thick of, for the thought may serve to 
keep our moral nature braced. It warns 
us that we can never stand^ at ease, or 
lie down in the field of life, without 
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sentinels of watchfulness and camp-fires 
of prayer.— j&. H. Chapin, 

When devils will their blackest sins 
put on, they do suggest at first with 
heavenly Shakespeare, 

Temptations without imply desires 
within; men ought not to say, “How 
powerfully the devil tempts,” but “ How 
strongly I am tempted.”— H. W, Beecher, 
Better shun the bait than struggle in 
the snare.— Dr^/dew. 

To be like Christ in this world we 
must, more or less, be the subjects of 
temptation. But He instantly and suc- 
cessfully resisted temptation, so that 
though tempted, He was “without sin” 
We also, to cany out the Christian char- 
acter, must resist, to complete victory, 
all the temptations with which we may 
be assailed. — J, Bate, 

He who has no mind to trade with 
the devil, should be so wise as to keep 
away from his shop. — South, 

As the Sandwich Islander believes that 
the strength and valor of the enemy he 
kills passes into himself, so we gain the 
strength of the temptations we resist. — 
Emerson, 

I see the devil's hook, and yet cannot 
help nibbling at his bait.— Af. Adams. 

Some temptations come to the in- 
dustrious, but all temptations attack 
the idle.— iSpwrpeon. 

The time for reasoning is before we 
have approached near enough to the 
forbidden fruit to look at it and admire. 
— Margaret Percival, 

When a man resists sin on human mo- 
tives only, he will not hold out long. — 
Bp, Wilson, 

To attempt to resist temptation, to 
abandon our bad habits, and to control 
our dominant passions in our own un- 
aided strength, is like attempting to 
check by a spider's thread the progress 
of a ship borne along before wind and 
tide. -—Waugh, 

It is the bright day that brings forth 
the adder, and that craves wary walking. 
— Shakespeare, 

That fortitude which has encountered 
no dangers, that prudence which has 
surmounted no difficulties, that integrity 
which has been attacked by no tempta- 
tion, can at best be considered but as 
gold not yet brought to the test, of 


which, therefore, the true value cannoi. 
be assigned. — Johnson, 

When the flesh presents thee with de- 
lights, then present thyself with dangers; 
where the world possesses thee with 
vain hopes, there possess thyself with 
true fear; when the devil brings thee 
oil, bring thou vinegar. The way to be 
safe is never to be secure. — Quarles, 

If you take temptations into account, 
who is to say that he is better than his 
neighbor? — Thackeray. 

St. Augustine teaches that there is in 
each man a Serpent, an Eve, and an 
Adam. Our senses and natural propensi- 
ties are the Serpent; the excitable de- 
sire is Eve ; and the reason is the 
Adam. Our nature tempts us peiTJet- 
ualiy; criminal desire is often excited; 
but sin is not completed till reason con- 
sents. — Pascal, 

How oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds makes deeds ill done ! — Shake-* 
speare. 

No one can ask honestly or hope fully 
to be delivered from temptation unless 
he has himself honestly and firmly de- 
termined to do the best he can to keep 
out of it. — Rushin, 

A vacant mind invites dangerous in- 
mates, as a deserted mansion tempts 
wandering outcasts to enter and take up 
their abode in its desolate apartments. 
— Hilliard, 

Few men have virtue to withstand the 
highest bidder, — Washington. 

Sometimes we are devils ourselves, 
when we will tempt the frailty of our 
powers, presuming on their changeful 
potency. — Shakespeare, 

The temptation is not here, where 
you are reading about it or praying 
about it. It is down in your shop, among 
bales and boxes, ten-penny nails, and 
sand-paper. — E, H, Chapin. 

No place, no company, no age, no 
erson is temptation-free; let no man 
oast that he^ was never tempted, let 
him not be high-minded, but fear, for 
he may be surprised in that very in- 
stance wherein he boasteth that he was 
never tempted at sJJ.— Spenser. 

God chooses that men should be tried, 
but let a man beware of tempting his 
neighbor. God knows how and how 
much, and where and when. Man is his 
brother's keeper, and must keep him ac- 
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cording to his knowledge.— G. Macdorir- 
aid. 

Do not give dalliance too much the 
rein; the strongest oaths are straw to 
the fire in the blood.— S/iafcespeare. 

No degree of temptation justifies any 
degree of sin. — N. P, Willis, 

The difference between those whom 
the world esteems as good and those 
whom it condemns as bad, is in many 
cases little else than that the former 
have been better sheltered from tempta- 
tion. — Hare, 

Most dangerous is that temptation 
that doth goad us on to sin in loving 
virtu e. — Shakespeare , 

When I cannot be forced, I am fooled 
out of my integrity. He cannot con- 
strain if I do not consent. If I do but 
keep possession, all the posse of hell 
cannot violently eject me; but I am 
cast out when I cowardly surrender to 
his summons. Thus there needs no 
more to be my undoing but myself. — 
Puller, 

The absence of temptation is the ab- 
sence of virtue.— GoetS-e. 

TENDERNESS. — A tender-hearted 
and compassionate disposition, which in- 
clines men to pity and feel for the mis- 
fortunes of others, and which is, even for 
its own sake, incapable of involving any 
man in ruin and miseiy, is of all tem- 
pers of mind the most amiable; and 
though it seldom receives much honor, 
is worthy of the highest. "^Fielding, 

Tenderness, without a capacity of re- 
lieving, only makes the man who feels 
it more wretched than the object which 
sues for assistance, — Goldsmith. 

When death, the great reconciler, has 
come, it is never our tenderness that we 
repent of, but our severity.— George 
Eliot. 

Tenderness is the repose of love.— J2t- 
varol. 

The less tenderness a man has in his 
nature the more he requires of others. — 
Eahel. 

There never was any heart truly great 
and generous that was not also tender 
and compassionate. — South. 

Tenderness is the repose of passion.— 
Jouhert, 

The quiet tenderness of Chaucer — 
^here you almost seem, to hear the hot 


tears falling, and the simple choking 
words sobbed out,— J. E. Lowell. 

gpeak the truth by all means; be bold 
and fearless in your rebuke of error, 
and in your keener rebuke of wrong 
doing; but be human, and loving, and 
gentle, and brotherly the while, — W. M. 
Punshon. 

TERROR. — (See “ Superstition.”) 

THANKFULNESS. — (See " Grati- 
tude.”) 

God has two dwellings: one in 
heaven, and the other in a meek and 
thankful heart.— Zaiaaic Walton. 

Many favors which God gives us ravel 
out for want of hemming through our 
unthankfulness; for though prayer pur- 
chases blessings, giving praise keeps the 
quiet possession of them. — Fuller. 

The worship most acceptable to God, 
comes from a thankful and cheerful 
heart. — Plutarch, 

God’s goodness hath been great to 
thee. — Let never day nor night unhal- 
lowed pass but still remember what the 
Lord hath done.— Shakespeare. 

Wouldst thou first pause to thank thy 
God for every pleasure, for mourning 
over griefs thou wouldst not find the 
leisure. — Euckert. 

The private and personal blessings we 
enjoy, the blessings of immunity, safe- 
guard, liberty, and integrity, deserve the 
thanksgiving of a whole life. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Pride slays thanksgiving, but an hum- 
ble mind is the soil out of which thanks 
naturally grow. — A proud man is seldom 
a grateful man, for he never thinks he 
gets as much as he deserves.— Pf . 
Beecher. 

If one should give me a dish of sand, 
and tell me there were particles of iron 
in it, I might look for them with my 
eyes, and search for them with my 
clumsy fingers, and be unable to detect 
them; but let me take a magnet and 
sweep through it, and how would it 
draw to itself the almost invisible par- 
ticles by the mere power of attraction. 
—The unthankful heart, like my finger 
in the sand, discovers no mercies; but 
let the thankful heart sweep through the 
day, and as the magnet folds the iroxiv 
so it will find, in every hour, some heav- 
enly blessings, only the iron in God’s 
sand is gold! — H, W. Beecher. 
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Wlien thankfulness overflows the swell- 
ing heart, and breathes in free and un- 
corrupted praise for benefits received, 
propitious Heaven takes such acknowl- 
edgment as fragrant incense, and doubles 
all its blessings.— ZiZZo. 

Or any ill escaped, or good attained, 
let us remember still Heaven chalked 
the way that brought us thither.— iS^ake- 
speare. 

Best of all is it to preserve everything 
in a pure, still heart, and let there be 
for every pulse a thanksgiving, and for 
sveiy breath a song. — Gesner. 

THEFT.— (See Dishonestt.”) 

THEATRES.— Although it is said of 
plays that they teach morality, and of 
the stage that it is the mirror of human 
life, these assertions are mere declama- 
tions, and have no foundation in truth 
and experience.— /Sir John Eawkim, 

The idea that the theatre is managed 
in accordance with pure morals is a 
vain imagination. Those who build and 
manage theatres do so with the view of 
a good investment and profitable em- 
ployment. They know the taste of their 
customers. They must either conform 
to these tastes, or lose money by oppos- 
ing them. A theatre conducted on such 
principles as would make it safe to the 
morals of youth would not pay its pro- 
prietor. — W. Amot. 

The threatre was, from the very first, 
the favorite haunt of sin, though honest 
men — some very honest, wise, and 
worthy men— maintained it might be 
turned to good account; and so, per- 
haps, it might, but never was; from 
first to last it was an evil place.— PoZZofc. 

There should be one theatre where 
we might take our young daughters 
without tainting their fresh souls by 
images of wickedness, or worse, putting 
it in such pleasant and pathetic shape 
that they mistake it for virtue . — Miss 
Mulock, 

I do not hesitate for a moment to 
pronounce the theatre to be one of the 
broadest avenues that lead to destruc- 
tion: fascinating, no doubt it is, but on 
that account the more delusive and the 
iQore dangerous. Vice in every form 
lives, and moves, and has its being in 
the purlieus of the theatre. Light and 
darkness are not more opposed to each 
other than the Bible and the play-book. 


If the one be good, the other must be 
evil. The only way to justify the stage, 
as it is, as it has ever been, as it is ever 
likely to be, is to condemn the Bible — 
the same individual caimot defend both. 
— Hannah More. 

If the theatre is ever to be a school 
of morals, we may well say of it what 
Hamlet says of its acting, '^Reform it 
altogether.” 

Coming away from a modern play, as 
out of the reeking, noxious theatre where 
it is acted, is, to many, like quitting a 
moral hell — a very ingenious, elegant, 
amusing hell, but nevertheless as black 
as Avernus, and into which the descent 
is quite as easy . — Miss Mulock. 

It is rem^kable how virtuous and 
generously disposed every one is at a 
play. We uniformly applaud what is 
right, and condemn what is wrong, when 
it costs us nothing but the sentiment.— 
Hazlitt. 

There is so much of the glare and 
grief of life connected with the stage, 
that it fills me with most solemn 
thoughts.— Henri/ Giles, 

^ There is that in theatrical representa- 
tion which awakens whatever romance 
belongs to our character. — ^The magic 
lights, the pomp of scene, the fair, false, 
exciting life that is detailed before us, 
crowding into some three short hours all 
our most busy ambition could desire--^ 
all these appeals to our senses are not 
made in vain.— Our taste for castle- 
building and visions deepens upon us, 
and we chew a mental opium which 
stagnates the other faculties, but wakes 
that of the ideal. — Bulwer, 

How much is it to be wished that 
the celebration of nature and of God 
were intrusted to none but men of no- 
ble minds. — Goethe, 

.^ide from the moral contamination 
incident to the average theatre, the in- 
fluence intellectually is degrading. Its 
lessons are morbid, distorted, and super- 
ficial; they do not mirror life.— T. T, 
Hunger, 

The claim of the theatre as a school 
of morals is false; not because it is im- 
moral, but because it cannot, from its 
own nature, be a teacher of morals. — 
The abuses that have clustered about it 
are enormous. — ^In evil days it sinks to 
the bottom of the scale of decency, and 
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in best days it hardly rises to the aver- 
age.— T. T. Hunger. 

THEOLOGY.— The theological sys- 
tems of men and schools are always de- 
termined by the character of their ideal 
of Christ, the great central fact of the 
Christian system. — J. G. Holland. 

All my theology is reduced to this 
narrow compass, “Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners.”— ArcAi- 
hald Alexander. 

None but a theology that came out 
of eternity can cany you and me safely 
to and through eternity.— T. L. Cuyler. 

Theology is but the science of mind 
applied to God. As schools change, 
theology must necessarily change. Truth 
is everlasting, but our ideas of truth are 
not. Theology is but our ideas of truth 
classified and arranged.— H. W. Beecher. 

We can no more have exact religious 
thinking without theology, than exact 
mensuration and astronomy without 
mathematics, or exact iron-making with- 
out chemistry . — John Hcdl. 

What makes a Christian is not the 
theology we have in our heads, but the 
faith and love we have in our hearts. — 
We must, indeed, have a clear statement 
of truth in orderly propositions, that is, 
a system of dogmas, to have anything 
to trust to at all. There can be no faith 
in an unseen person but through the 
medium of thoughts concerning him, and 
these thoughts put into words are a 
creed. 

A theology at war with the laws of 
physical nature would be a battle of no 
doubtful issue. The laws of our spiritual 
nature give still less chance of success 
to the system which would thwart or 
stay them. — Channing. 

The way to begin a Christian life is 
not to study theology. — ^Piety before 
theology. Right living will produce 
right thinking.— Theologies are well in 
their place, but repentance and. love 
must come before all other experiences. 
— H. W. Beecher. 

The best theology is rather a divine 
life than a divine knowledge . — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Of all the qualities a theologian paust 
possess, a devotional spirit is the chief. — 
For the soul is larger than the mind, 
and the religious emotions lay hold on 
the truths to which they are related, on 


many sides at once. — A powerful under- 
standing, on the other hand, seizes on 
single points, and however enlarged in 
its own sphere, is never safe from its 
narrowness of view. 

As the grave grows nearer my theol- 
ogy is growing strangely simple, and it 
begins and ends with Christ as the only 
Saviour of the lost.— Bp. WhvpjJLe. 

THEORIES. — ^To despise theory is to 
have the excessively vain pretension to 
do without knowing what one does, and 
to speak without knowing what one 
says. — Fontenelle. 

Thoughts are but dreams till their 
effects be ■tned.-^Skakespeare. 

Conjecture as to things useful, is 
good; but conjecture as to what it would 
be useless to know, is very idle. — John^ 
son. 

Theory is the ^de to practice, and 
practice the ratification and life of 
theory. 

The theory that can absorb the great- 
est number of facts, and persist in do- 
ing so, generation after generation, 
through all changes of opinion and de- 
tail, is the one that must rule all ob- 
servation , — John Weiss. 

It is much easier to design than to 
perform. A man proposes his schemes 
of life in a state of abstraction and 
disengagement, exempt from the entice- 
ments of hope, the solicitations of af- 
fection, the importunities of appetite, 
or the depressions of fear, and is in 
the same state with him that teaches 
upon land the art of navigation, to 
whom the sea is always smooth, and 
the wind always prosperous.— JoAnson. 

Most men take least notice of what 
is plain, as if that were of no use; but 
puzzle their thoughts, and lose them- 
selves in those vast depths and abysses 
which no human understanding can 
fathom. — Sherlock. 

THOUGHT,— In the end, thou^t 
rules the world. There are times when 
impulses and passions are more powerful, 
but they soon expend themselves; while 
mind, acting constantly, is ever ready 
to drive them back and work when then 
energy is ^diausfced. — J. McCosh. 

Thinking is the talking of the soul 
with itself.— PZoto. 

All grand thoughts come from the 
heart. — Vmvenargues. 
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The great thinker is seldom a dis- 
putant. He answers other men’s argu- 
ments by stating the truth as he sees it. 
— D, March. 

They are never alone who are accom- 
panied by noble thoughts.— Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

Gamer up pleasant thoughts in your 
mind, for pleasant thoughts make pleas- 
ant lives. — Wilhins. 

The greatest events of an age are its 
best thoughts. Thought finds its way 
into action. — Boice. 

Those who have finished by making 
all others think with them, have usually 
been those who began by daring to 
think for themselves.— CoZton. 

In matters of conscience first thoughts 
are best; in matters of prudence last 
thoughts are best. — Robert Hall. 

Spiritual force is stronger than mate- 
rial; thoughts rule the world. — Emerson. 

The pleasantest things in the world 
are pleasant thoughts, and the greatest 
art in life is to have as many of them 
as possible. 

To have thought far too little, we 
shall ^d in the review of life, among 
our capital faults. — J. Foster. 

Temples have their sacred images; 
and we see what influence they have 
always had over a great part of man- 
kind; but, in truth, the ideas and images 
in men’s minds are the invisible powers 
that constantly govern them; and to 
these they all pay universally a ready 
submission. — Jonathan Edwards. 

Thinking, not growth, makes man- 
hood. Accustom yourself, therefore, to 
thinking. Set yourself to understand 
whatever you see or read. To join 
thinking with reading is one of the first 
maxims, and one of the easiest opera- 
tions. — Isaac Taylor. 

Thought is the property of those only 
who can entei-tain it. — Emerson. 

There are very few original thinkers 
in the world, or ever have been; the 
greatest part of those who are called 
philosophers, have adopted the opinions 
of some who went before them, and so 
having chosen their respective guides, 
they maintain with zeal what they have 
thus imbibed.^-Dugald Stewart. 

Thinkers are scarce as gold; but he, 
whose thoughts embrace all their sub- 


ject, who pursues it uninteiTuptedly and 
fearless of consequences, is a diamond 
of enormous size. — Lavater. 

We may divide thinkers into those 
who think for themselves, and those 
who think through others.— The latter 
are the rule, and the former the excep- 
tion. — ^The first are original thinkers in 
a double sense, and egotists in the no- 
blest meaning of the word.— It is from 
them only that the world learns wisdom. 
—For only the light which we have 
kindled in ourselves can illuminate 
others. — Schopenhauer. 

The key to every man is his thought. 
Sturdy and defying though he look, he 
has a helm which he obeys, which is 
the idea after which all his facts are 
classified. He can only be reformed by 
showing him a new idea which com- 
mands his own. — Emerson. 

The sober second thought of the 
people is seldom wrong. — M. Van Buren. 

The happiness of your life depends 
upon the quality of your thoughts, 
therefore guard accordingly; and take 
care that you entertain no notions un- 
suitable to virtue and reasonable nature. 
— Marcus Antoninus. 

If, instead of a gem or even a flower, 
we could cast the gift of a lovely 

thought into the heart of a friend, that 
would be giving as the angels give. — 
G. Macdonald. 

The rich are too indolent, the poor 
too weak, to bear the insupportable 

fatigue of thinking. — Cowper. 

What we are afraid to do before men, 
we should be afraid to think before 

God. 

Bad thoughts are worse enemies than 
lions and tigers; for we can keep out of 
the way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts 
win their way everywhere. The cup 

that is full will hold no more; keep 
your hearts full of good thoughts, that 
bad thoughts may find no room to en- 
ter. 

Every one must see and feel, that 
bad thoughts quickly ripen into bad ac- 
tions; and that, if the latter only are 
forbidden, and the former left free, all 
morality will soon he at an end. — Bp. 
Porteus. 

Man being made a reasonable, and 
so a thinking creature, there is nothing 
I more worthy of his being, than the 
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right direction and employment of his 
thoughts, since upon this depend both 
his usefulness to the public, and his own 
present and future benefit in all respects. 
— Fenw. 

Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea upon paper, another will fol- 
low it, and still another, until you have 
written a page. You cannot fathom 
your mind. It is a well of thought which 
has no bottom. The more you draw 
from it, the more clear and fruitful will 
it be. If you neglect to think yourself, 
and use other people’s thoughts, giving 
them utterance only, you wiU never 
imow what you are capable of. At first 
your ideas may come out in lumps, 
homely and shapeless; but no matter; 
time and perseverance will arrange and 
polish them. Learn to think, and you 
will learn to write; the more you think, 
the better you will express your ideas. 
— Q. A. Sola. 

Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any material 
force — ^that thoughts rule the world. — 
Emerson, 

All truly wise thoughts have been 
thought already thousands of times; but 
to make them truly ours, we must think 
them over again honestly, till they take 
root in our personal experience. — 
Goethe, 

Second thoughts they say are best. — 
Shakespeare, 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none 
of our QWDiiShakespeare, 

Thoughts come into our minds by 
avenues which are left open, and 
thoughts go out of our minds through 
avenues which we never voluntarily 
opened. — Emerson, 

Guard well thy thoughts; our thoughts 
are heard in Heaven. — Young, 

A thought is often original, though 
you have uttered it a hundred times. — 
It has come to you over a new route, 
by a new and express train of associa- 
tion.— 0 . W, Holmes, 

A thinking man is the worst enemy 
the Prince of Darkness can have ; every 
time such an one announces himself, I 
doubt not there runs a shudder through 
the nether empire; and new emissaries 
are trained with new tactics, to, if pos- 
sible, entrap and hoodwink and handcuff 
him. — Carlyle, 


A man might frame, and let loose a 
star, to roll in its orbit, and yet not 
have done so memorable a thing before 
God, as he who lets go a golden-orbed 
thought to roll through the generations 
of time. — H. W, Beecher, 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for ordsworth. 

All that a man does outwardly is but 
the expression and completion of his 
inward thought. To work effectually, he 
must think clearly; to act nobly, he 
must think nobly. Intellectual force is 
a principal element of the soul’s life, 
and should be proposed by every man 
as the principal end of his being, — 
Charming, 

The greatest events of an age are its 
best thoughts. It is the nature of 
thought to find its way into action. — 
Bovee, 

Learning without thought is labor 
lost ; thought without learning is peril- 
ous. — C onjudus. 

Mankind have a great aversion to in- 
tellectual labor; but even supposing 
knowledge to be easily attainable, more 
people would be content to be ignorant 
than W9uld take even a little trouble 
to acquire it. — Johnson, 

Fully to understand a grand and beau- 
tiful thought requires, perhaps, as much 
time as to conceive it,-— Joubert, 
Though an inheritance of acres may 
be bequeathed, an inheritance of knowl- 
.edge and wisdom cannot. The wealthy 
man may pay others for doing his work 
for him, but it is impossible to get his 
thinking done for him by another, or 
to purchase any kind of self-culture.— 
S, Smiles, 

Earnest men never think in vain 
though their thoughts may be errors. — 
Bulwer, 

I have asked several men what passes 
in their minds when they are thinking, 
and I could never find any man who 
.could think for two minutes together. 
Everybody has seemed to admit that it 
was a perpetual deviation from a par- 
ticular path, and a perpetual return to 
it; which, imperfect as the operation is, 
is the only method in which we can 
operate with our minds to carry on any 
process of thought. — Sydney Smith, 
Thoughts, even more than overt acts, 
reveal character.— TF. S, Plumer, 
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A vivid thought brings the power to 
paint it; and in proportion to the depth 
of its source is the force of its projec- 
tion.— 

Good thoughts are blessed guests, and 
should be heartily welcomed, well fed, 
and much sought after. Like rose leaves, 
they give out a sweet smell if laid up in 
the jar of memory.— iSpwrpe on. 

"Give me,” said Herder to his son, 
as he lay in the parched weariness of 
his last illness, " give me a great thought, 
that I may quicken myself with it.” — 
Richter, 

Our thoughts are epochs in our lives; 
all else is but as a journal of the winds 
that blow while we are here. — Thoreau. 

The busiest of living agents are cer- 
tain dead men’s thoughts; they are for- 
ever influencing the opinions and des- 
tinies of men. — Bovee, 

Secret study, silent thought, is, after 
all, the mightiest agent in human affairs. 
- — Channing. 

When God lets loose a great thinker 
on this planet, then all things are at 
risk.— There is not a piece of science, 
but its flank may be turned to-morrow; 
nor any literary reputation, nor the so- 
called eternal names of fame, that may 
not be revised and condemned.— ^wer- 
son. 

Nurture your mind with great 
thoughts; to believe in the heroic 
makes heroes.— DisraeK. 

It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being a 
good self-examiner. — Shaftesbury, 

The walls of rude minds are scrawled 
all over with facts, with thoughts. They 
shall one day bring a lantern and read 
the inscriptions. — Emerson. 

Thought means life, since those who 
do not think do not live in any high or 
real sense. Thinking makes the man. — 
A, B. Alcott, 

Thought is the seed of action; but 
action is as much its second form as 
thought is its first. It rises in thought, 
to the end that it may be uttered and 
acted. Always in proportion to the 
depth of its sense does it knock impor- 
tunately at the gates of the soul, to be 
^oken, to be done. — Emerson. 

A thought embodied and embrained 


in fit words walks the earth a living 
being. — E. F. Whipple. 

It is the habitual thought that frames 
itself into our life. It affects us even 
more than our intimate social relations 
do. Our confidential friends have not 
so much to do in shaping our lives as 
thoughts have which we harbor. — J, W. 
Teal. 

Unless a man can link his written 
thoughts with the everlasting wants of 
men, so that they shall draw from them 
as from wells, there is no more immo^■^ 
tality to the thoughts and feelings of 
the soul than to the muscles and the 
bones.— H. W. Beecher. 

There is no thought in any mind, but 
it quickly tends to convert itself into a 
power, and organizes a huge instrumen- 
tality of means. — Emerson. 

Every great originating mind pro- 
duces in some way a change in society; 
every great originating mind, whose ex- 
ercise is controlled by duty, effects a 
beneficial change. This effect may be 
immediate, may be remote. A nation 
may be in a tumult to-day for a 
thought which the timid Erasmus pla- 
cidly penned in his study more than 
two centuries ago.— E. P. Whipple. 

It is thought that has aroused my in- 
tellect from its slumbers, and which has 
given lustre to virtue, and dignity to 
truth ; and it is by those examples which 
have inflamed my soul with the love of 
goodness, and not by means of sculp- 
tured marble, that I hold communion 
with Shakespeare and Milton, with 
Johnson and Burke, with Howard and 
Wilberforce. — F. Wayland. 

A man would do well to carry a pencil 
in his pocket, and wi’ite down the 
thoughts of the moment. Those that 
come unsought for are commonly the 
most valuable, and should be secured, 
because they seldom return. — Bacon. 

Alas, we make a ladder of our 
thoughts, where angels step, but sleep 
ourselves at the foot; our high resolves 
look down upon our slumbering acts. — 
L. E. London. 

Thinking leads man to knowledge. 
He may see and hear, and read and 
learn whatever he pleases, and as much 
as he pleases; he will never know any- 
thing of it, except that which he has 
thought over, that which by thinking he 
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has made the property of his own mind. 
Is it then saying too much if I say that 
man, by thinking only, becomes truly 
man? Take away thought from man’s 
life, and what remains?— PesiaZom. 

An arrow may fly through the air 
and leave no trace; but an ill thought 
leaves a trail like a serpent. 

The old thoughts never die; immor- 
tal dreams outlive their dreamers and 
are ours for aye; no thought once 
formed and uttered ever can expire. — 
Mackay, 

Be able to command the thoughts of 
others, as well as your own; the more 
you know, the more you may both 
know and do. 

When a nation gives birth to a man 
who is able to produce a great thought, 
another is born who is able to under- 
stand and admire it. — JouherL 

Some people study all their life, and 
at their death they have learned every- 
thing except to think. — Domergue. 

It is much easier to think right with- 
out doing right, than to do right with- 
out thinking right. Just thoughts may, 
and often do, fail of producing just 
deeds; but just deeds are sure to beget 
just thoughts. The clearest understand- 
ing can do little in purifying an impure 
heart, the strongest little in straighten- 
ing a crooked one. You cannot reason 
or talk an Augean stable into cleanli- 
ness. A single day’s work would make 
more progress in such a task than a 
centuiy’s words. — Hare, 

Nothing is so practical as thought; 
our view of life moulds our life; our 
view of God moulds our souls; and the 
clearer and richer the spiritual world to 
us, the more spiritual and heavenly, that 
is the more practical and loving, the 
more full of high aims and lowly serv- 
ices will our lives be. 

There are soft moments even to des- 
peradoes. God does not, all at once, 
abandon even them. — Cecil. 

Some jpeople pass through life soberly 
and religiously enough, without knowing 
why, or reasoning about it, but, from 
force of habit merely, go to heaven like 
fools.— 

Thought is deeper than speech; feel- 
ing deeper than thought; souls to souls 
can never teach what to themselves was 
taught. — Cranch. 


The men of action are, after all, only 
the unconscious instruments of the men 
of thought.— iJeme. 

Nothing is comparable to the pleas- 
ure of an active and prevailing thought 
— a thought prevailing over the difficulty 
and obscurity of the object, and refresh- 
ing the soul with new discoveries and 
images of things; and thereby extending 
the bounds of apprehension, and as it 
were enlarging the territories of reason. 
— South, 

THREATS. — ^The man who threatens 
the world is always ridiculous; for the 
world can easily go on without him, 
and, in a short time, will cease to miss 
him.— Johnson. 

I consider it a mark of great prudence 
in a man to abstain from threats or any 
contemptuous expressions, for neither of 
these weaken the enemy, but the one 
makes him more cautious, and the other 
excites his hatred, and a desire to re- 
venge himself. — MachiavellL 

Those that are the loudest in their 
threats are the weakest in the execution 
of them. — Colton. 

TIME. — (See Occupation.”) 

As every thread of gold is valuable, 
so is every moment of time.— J. Mason. 

Time is the chrysalis of eternity. — 
Richter. 

To choose time is to save time. — 
Bacon. 

If^ time be of all things the most 
precious, wasting time must be the 
greatest prodigality, since lost time is 
never found again; and what we call 
time enough always proves little enough. 
Let us then up and be doing, and doing 
to the purpose; so by diligence shall we 
do more with less perplexity. — Franklin, 

The great rule of moral conduct is, 
next to God, to respect time.-^Lavater, 

Spend your time in nothing which you 
know must be repented of; in nothing 
on which you might not pray for the 
blessing of God; in nothing which you 
could not review with a quiet conscience 
on your dying bed; in nothing which you 
might not safely and properly be found 
doing if death should surprise you in 
the act. — Baxter, 

No preacher is listened to but time; 
which gives us the same train and turn 
of thought that elder people have tried 
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in vain to put into our heads. — Bwiji, 

Youth is not rich in time, it may be 
poor; part with it as with money, spar- 
iag; pay no moment, but in purchase of 
its worth; and what it’s worth, ask 
death-beds; they can tell. — Young, 

Time! the corrector where our judg- 
ments err; the test of truth, and love; 
the sole philosopher, for all beside are 
sophists.— 

Time will bring to light whatever is 
hidden; it will conceal and cover up 
what is now shining with the greate^ 
splendor.— il orace. 

Time will discover everything to pos- 
terity; it is a babbler, and speaks even 
when no question is Euripides, 

Make use of time if thou lovest eter- 
nity; yesterday cannot be recalled; to- 
morrow cannot be assured; only to-day 
is thine, which if thou procrastinate, 
thou losest; and which lost is lost for- 
ever. One to-day is worth two to- 
morrows. — Quarles. 

Time is painted with a lock before, 
and bald behind, signifying thereby that 
we must take time by the forelock, for 
when it is once passed there is no re- 
calling 

Keep forever in view the momentous 
value of life; aim at its worthiest use — 
its sublimest end; spurn, with disdain, 
those foolish trifles and frivolous vani- 
"ties, which so often consume life, as the 
locusts did Egypt; and devote yourself, 
with the ardor of a passion, to attain 
the most divine improvements of the 
human soul. In short, hold yourself in 
preparation to make the transition to 
another life, whenever you shall be 
claimed by the Lord of the world.— J. 
Foster, 

There is a time to be bom, and a time 
to die, says Solomon, and it is the 
memento of a truly wise man; but there 
is an inter\^al between these two times 
of infinite importance.— Ezchmoncf. 

Our yesterdays follow us; they consti- 
tute our life, and they give character 
and force and meaning to our present 
deeds. — Joseph Parker,^ 

The bell strikes one. We take no 
note of time, but from its loss. To give 
it then a tongue is wise in man. As if 
an angel spoke, I feel the solemn sound. 
If heard aright, it is the knell of my 
departed hours. Where are they? With 


the years beyond the flood. It is the 
signal that demands despatch; how 
much is to be done! — Young, 

Time is lent us to be laid out in God’s 
service, and we cannot be too diligent 
in it, if we consider that time is precious, 
short, passing, uncertain, irrevocable 
when gone, and that for which we must 
be accountable. 

There is no saying shocks me so much 
as that which I hear very often, “that 
a man does not know how to pass his 
time.” It would have been but ill- 
spoken by Methusaleh in the nine hxm- 
dred and sixty-ninth' year of his life.— 
Cowley, 

Time is the greatest of all tyrants. 
As we go on toward age, he taxes our 
health, limbs, faculties, strength, and 
features. — J, Foster, 

-'The hours of a wise man are length- 
ened by his ideas, as those of a fool are 
by his passions. The time of the one 
is long, because he does not know what 
to do with it; so is that of the other, 
because he distinguishes every moment 
of it with useful or amusing thoughts; 
or, in other words, because the one is 
always wishing it away, and the other 
always enjoying itj-~Addison, 

Much may be done in those little 
shreds and patches of time, which every 
day produces, and which most men 
throw away, but which nevertheless will 
make at the end of it no small deduc- 
tion from the life of man. — Colton. 

Hours have wings and fly up to the 
author of time and carry news of our 
usage. All our prayers cannot entreat 
one of them either to return or slacken 
its pace. The misspents of every min- 
ute are a new record against us in 
heaven. ^ Sure if we thought thus we 
would dismiss them with better reports, 
and not suffer them to fly away empty, 
or laden with dangerous intelligence. 
How happy is it when they carry up not 
only the message but the fruits of good, 
and stay with the Ancient of Days to 
speak for us before his glorious throne. 
— Milton. 

“ Improve your opportunities,” said 
Bonaparte to a school of yoxmg men, 
“ every hour lost now is a chance of fu- 
ture misfortune.” 

Remember that time is money. He 
that can earn ten shillings a day by his 
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labor, and goes abroad or sits idle one 
half of that day, though he spends but 
sixpence during his diversion or idle- 
ness, ought not to reckon that the only 
expense; he has really spent, or rather 
thrown away, five killings besides.— 
Franklin, 

Time hurries on with a resistless, un- 
remitting stream, yet treads more soft 
than e’er did midnight thief that slides 
his hand under the miser’s pillow, and 
carries off his prize. — Blair, 

An Italian philosopher said that “ time 
was his estate an estate indeed which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, 
but will always abundantly repay the 
labors of industry, and generally satisfy 
the most extensive desires, if no part 
of it be suffered to lie waste by negli- 
gence, to be overrun with noxious plants, 
or laid out for show rather than for use. 
— Johnson, 

There can be no persevering industry 
without a deep sense of the value of 
time.— iHrs. Sigourney. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves 
slowly on to him whose whole employ- 
ment is to watch its flight. — Johnson, 

Time is the measure of business as 
money is of wares ; and business is 
bought at a dear hand where there is 
small despatch. The Spartans and Span- 
iards have been noted to be of small 
despatch, and hence the maxim, ‘'Let 
my death come from Spain”; for then 
it will be long in coming.— Sir Francis 
Bacon, 

Wherever an3d;hmg lives, there is, 
open somewhere, a register in which 
time is being inscribed. — Henri Bergson, 

Whatever comes, this too shall pass 
away. — Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Time, like a flurry of wild rain, shall 
drift across the darkened plane.— CAarZes 
G, D. Roberts. 

The lifeless boughs of time.— 

Lee Masters. 

You’ll find as you grow older that you 
weren’t bom such a very great while 
ago after all. The time shortens up.— 
William Dean Howells. 

Time is so fleeting that if we do not 
remember God in our youth, age may 
find us incapable of thinking about him. 
— Hans Christian Andersen. 

Measure, time and number are noth- 


ing but modes of thought or rather of 
imagination. — Benedict Spinoza, 

The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favor to men of 
skill, but time and chance happeneth to 
them eJl.-— -Elbert Hubbard, 

New time always I Old time we can- 
not keep. Time does not become sacred 
to us until we have lived it, xmtil it has 
passed over us and taken with it a part 
of ourselves.— /oAn Burroughs. 

Regret for time wasted can become a 
power for good in the time that remains. 
And the time that remains is time 
enough, if we will only stop the waste 
and the idle, useless regretting.— ilrtAw? 
Brisbane, 

Time’s horses gallop down the lessen- 
ing hill. — Richard Le Gallienne, 

Time, whose tooth gnaws away every- 
thing else, is powerless against truth. — 
Thomas H. Huxley, 

The end crowns all; and that old 
common arbitrator, time, will one day 
end it. — Shakespeare, 

Time, the cradle of hope, but the 
grave of ambition, is the stem correc- 
tor of fools, but the salutary counsellor 
of the wise, bringing all they dread to 
the one, and all they desire to the 
other; it warns us with a voice that 
even the sagest discredit too long, and 
the silliest believe too late. Wisdom 
walks before it, opportunity with it, and 
repentance behind it; he that has made 
it his friend will have little to fear from 
his enemies, but he that has made 
it his enemy will have little to hope 
from bis friends. — Colton. 

It is notorious that joy and grief can 
hasten and delay time. Locke is of 
opinion that a man in great misery may 
so far lose his measure as to think a 
minute an hour; or in joy make an 
hour a minute.— Tarier. 

Nay, dally not with time, the wise 
man’s treasure though fools are lavish 
of it.— The fatal fisher hooks our souls, 
while we waste moments.— OZd Play, 

The laboring man and the artificer 
knows what every hour of his time is 
worth, and parts not with it but for the 
full value: they are only noblemen and 
gentlemen, who should know best how 
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to use it, that think it only fit to be 
cast away; and their not Rowing how 
to set a true value upon this, is the true 
cause of the wrong estimate they make 
of all other things. — Clarendon. 

What a folly to dread the thought of 
throwing away life at once, and yet 
have no regard to throwing it away by 
parcels and piecemeal . — John Howe. 

The same object seen from the three 
different points of view — ^the past, the 
present, and the future — often exhibits 
three different faces to us; like those 
sign-boards over shop doors, which rep- 
resent the face of a lion as we approach, 
of a man when we are in front, and of 
an ass when we have passed. — Longfel- 
low. 

It is better to be doing the most in- 
significant thing than to reckon even a 
half-hour insignificant.— Goei/ie. 

He lives long that lives well, and time 
misspent is not lived, but lost, — Fuller. 
‘ ‘ We always have time enough, if we 
will but use it aright. — Goethe. 

A man that is young in years may be 
old in hours, if he has lost no time. — 
Bacon. 

Be avaricious of time; do not give 
any moment without receiving it in 
value; only allow the hours to go from 
you with as much regret as you give t?o 
your gold; do not allow a single day 
to pass without increasing the treasure 
of your knowledge and virtue.— Lefotir- 
neux. 

Time well employed is Satan^s deadli- 
est foe; it leaves no opening for the 
lurking fiend. — C. Wilcox. 

There are no fragments so precious 
as those of time, and none are so heed- 
lessly lost by people who cannot make 
a moment, and yet can waste years. — 
Montgomery. 

As if you could kill time without in- 
juring eternity 1 — Thoreau. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, 
each set with sixty diamond minutes. 
!No reward is offered, for they are gone 
forever ! — Mrs. Sigourney. 

Nothing lies on our hands with such 
uneasiness as time. Wretched and 
thoughtless creatures ! In the only 
place where covetousness were a virtue 
we turn prodigals.— Addison. 


Oh, time! the beautifier of the dead; 
adomer of the ruin; comforter and only 
healer when the heart hath bled. 

Time is the most undefinable yet 
paradoxical of things; the past is gone, 
the future has not come, and the pres- 
ent becomes the past even while we 
attempt to define it, and, like the flash 
of the lightning, at once exists and ex- 
pires. — Colton. 

God, who is liberal in all his other 
gifts, ^ows us, by the wise economy of 
his providence, how circumspect we 
ought to be in the management of our 
time, for he never gives us two mo- 
ments together. — Fenelon. 

All my possessions for a moment of 
time. Last words of— Queen Elizabeth. 

What a solemn and striking admoni- 
tion to youth is that inscribed on the 
dial at All Souls, Oxford, — periimt et 
imputantur, — ^the hours perish, and are 
laid to our charge; for time, like life, 
can never be recalled. — 8. Smiles, 

I wasted time, and now doth time 
waste me. — Shakespeare. . 

Lost wealth may be replaced by in- 
dustry, lost knowledge by study, lost 
health by temperance or medicine, but 
lost time is gone forever.— 6. Smiles. 

Each moment, as it passes, is the 
meeting place of two eternities. 

What I most value next to eternity, 
is time. — Mad. Swetchine. 

There is not a single moment in life 
that we can afford to lose. — Goulbwn. 

Pastime is a word that should never 
be used but in a bad sense ; it is vile 
to say a thing is agreeable, because it 
helps to pass the time away. — Shenstone. 

What is time? — ^The shadow on the 
dial, the striking of the clock, the run^ 
ning of the sand, day and night, sum- 
mer and winter,* months, years, centu- 
ries — ^these are but the arbitrary and 
outward signs — ^the measure of time, not 
time itself. Time is the life of the soul. 
— Longfellow. 

Spare moments are ^e gold dust of 
time; — of all the portions of our life, 
the spare minutes are the most fruitful 
in good or evil. They are gaps through 
which temptations find easiest access to 
the garden of the soul. 

Those that dare lose a day, are dan- 
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gerously prodigal; those that dare mis- 
spend it, are desperate.— Bp. Hall, 

Dost thou love life? then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff life 
is made of. — Franklin. 

Time was, is past; thou canst not it 
recall: time is, thou hast; employ the 
portion small; time future, is not; and 
may never be : time present, is the only 
;ime for thee. 

- Lost wealth may be .restored by in- 
dustry,— the wreck of health regained by 
temperance, — ^forgotten knowledge re- 
stored by ^ study,— alienated friendship 
smoothed into forgetfulness,— even for- 
feited reputation won by penitence and 
virtue. But who ever looked upon his 
vanished hours, — ^recalled his slighted 
years, — stamped them with wisdom, — or 
effaced from Heaven’s record the fearful 
blot of wasted time? — Mrs. Sigourney. 

We sleep, but the loom of life never 
stops, and the pattern which was weav- 
ing when the sun went down is weaving 
when it comes up in the morning.— B. 
W. Beecher. 

— The greatest loss of time is delay and 
expectation, which depend upon the fu- 
ture. We let go the present, which we 
have in our power, and look forward to 
that which depends upon chance, — and 
so relinguish a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty. — Seneca. 

Time is what we want most, but what 
alas! we use worst, — Penn. 

A man’s time, when well husbanded, 
is like a cultivated field, of which a few 
acres produces more of what is useful 
to life, than extensive provinces, even i 
of the richest soil, when overrun with I 
weeds and brambles. — Hume. 

All that time is lost which might be i 
better employed; — Rousseau. j 

Time is cried out upon as a great i 
thief ; it is people’s own fault. Use 
him well, and you will get from his hand 
more than he will ever take from yours. 
— Miss Wetherell. ^ . 

Well arranged time is the surest mark 
of a well arranged mind. — Pitman. 

Observe a method in the distribution 
of your time. Every hour will then 
know its proper employment, and no 
time will be lost. Idleness will be shut 
out at every avenue, and with her, that 


numerous body of vices, that make up 
her train. — Bp. Horne. 

Count that day lost, whose slow de- 
scending sun views from thine hand no 
worthy action done. — Young. 

''-Hnow the true value of time; snatch, 
seize, and enjoy every moment of it.— 
No idleness; no laziness; no procrastina- 
tion; — ^never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day. -^Chester field. 
TIMIDITY. — (See “ Diffidence.”) 
TITLES. — ^Titles, instead of exalting, 
debase those who act not up to them.— 
Rochejoucauld. 

The wise sometimes condescend to ac- 
cept of titles; but none but a fool 
would imagine them of any real impor- 
tance. We ought to depend upon in- 
trinsic merit, and not on the slender 
helps of a tith.-^Goldsmith. 

^ The three highest titles that can be 
given man are those of a martyr, 
hero, saint. — Gladstone. 

Titles, indeed, may be purchased; but 
virtue is the only coin that m’akes the 
bargain yalid.-^Burton. 

^ Titles of honor are like the impres- 
sions on coin, which add no value to 
gold and silver, but only render brass 
current.— 

It is not titles that reflect honor on 
men, but men on their titles.— MacAia- 
velli. 

Title and ancestry render a good man 
more illustrious, but an ill one more 
contemptible. Vice is infamous, though 
in a prince; and virtue honorable, 
though in a peasant. — Addison. 

Of the king’s creation you may be; 
but he who makes a count never made 
a man. — Southern. 

Titles of honor add not to his worth, 
who is himself an honor to his title.— 
John Ford. 

Virtue is the first title of nobility. — 
Molikre. 

How impious is the title of '' sacred 
majesty” applied to a worm, who, in 
the midst of his splendor, is crumbling 
into dust! — Thomas Paine. 

Where there is no difference in men’s 
worths, titles are all jests. — Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

^ A fool, indeed, has great need of t* 
title, it teaches men to call him couii 
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and duke, and to forget his proper name 
of fool. — J. Crown. 

"Man” is a name of honor for a 
king; additions take away from each 
chief thing. — Chapman. 

TOIL.--(See Labob.”) 

TOLERATION.— The tolerance of all 
religions is a law of nature, stamped on 
the hearts of all men.— FoZtazre. 

Be thankful that your lot has fallen 
on times when, though there may be 
many evil tongues and exasperated 
spirits, there are none who have fire 
and fagot at command.— /Sow 

Toleration is a good thing in its 
place; but you cannot tolerate what 
will not tolerate you, and is trying to 
cut your throat.— i^rowde. 

There are those who believe some- 
thing, and therefore will tolerate noth- 
ing; and on the other hand, those who 
tolerate everything, because they believe 
nothing.— jK. Browning. 

Among the best men are diversities of 
opinion, which should no more, in true 
reason, breed hatred, than one that loves 
black should be angry with him that is 
clothed in white; for thoughts are the 
very apparel of the min'd . — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

How it is possible to imagine that a 
religion breathing the spirit of mercy 
and benevolence, teaching the forgive- 
ness of injuries, the exercise of charity, 
and the return of good for evil, can be 
so perverted as to breathe the spirit of 
slaughter and persecution, of discord and 
vengeance, for differences of opinion, is 
a most unaccountable and extraordinary 
phenomenon. Still more extraordinary, 
that it should be the doctrine, not of 
base and wicked men merely, seeking 
to cover up their own misdeeds, but of 
good men, seeking the way of salvation 
with uprightness of heart and purpose. 
It affords a melancholy proof of the in- 
firmity of human judgment, and teaches 
a lesson of humility from which spiritual 
pride may learn meekness, and spiritual 
zeal a moderating wisdom.— 

We anticipate a time when the love 
of tmth shall have come up to our love 
of liberty, and men shall be cordially 
tolerant and earnest believers both at 
Kince.— ‘Phillips Brooks. 

Tolerance comes with age; I see no 
fault committed that I myself could not 


have committed at some time or other. 
— Goethe. 

Religious liberty, according to both 
Locke and Montesquieu, may and does 
require intolerance of an intolerant re- 
ligion ; and the veiy^ spirit of peace and 
gentleness may require war to be waged 
by the state against an aggressive re- 
ligion. — Connelly, 

It is not a merit to tolerate, but 
rather a crime to be intolerant. — Shelley. 

Error tolerates, truth condemns. — Ca- 
ballero. 

The responsibility of tolerance lies 
with those who have the wider vision. — 
George Eliot. 

It is the natural feeling of most per- 
sons that charity is founded upon the 
uncertainty of truth. I believe it is 
founded on the certainty of truth.— 
Maurice. 

TO-MORROW.— (See "Delay.”) 

T ON G IT E . — (See " Silence,” and 
" Speech.”) 

The tongue is, at the same time, the 
best part of man, and his worst: with 
good government, none is more useful; 
without it, none is more mischievous.— 
Anarcharsis. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed 
upon nothing but air, has of all animals 
the nimblest tongue. — Swift. 

When we advance a little into life, 
we find that the tongue of man creates 
nearly all the mischief of the world.— 
Paxton Hood. 

The cure of an evil tongue must be 
done at the heart. The weights and 
wheels are there, and the clock strikes 
according to their motion. A guileful 
heart makes a guileful tongue and lips. 
It is the work-house where is the forge 
of deceits and slanders; and the tongue 
is only the outer shop where they are 
vended, and the door of it. Such ware 
as is made within, such, and no other, 
can come out. — Leighton. 

The Chinese have a saying, that an 
unlucky word dropped from die tongue, 
cannot be brought back again by a 
coach and six horses. — Goldsmith. 

There are but ten precepts of the law 
of God, and two of them, so far as con- 
cerns the outward organ and vent of 
the sins there forbidden, are bestowed 
on the tongue, as though it was ready 
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to fly out both against^ God and man, 
if not thus bridled. — Leighton, 

The tongue of a fool is the key of his 
counsel which, in a wise man, wisdom 
hath in keeping.—^Socroics, 

It is obsen^ed in the course of worldly 
things, that men’s fortunes are oftener 
made by their tongues than by their 
virtues; and more men’s fortunes over- 
thrown thereby than by their vices. — 
Sir W, Raleigh. 

Give not thy tongue too great liberty, 
lest it take thee prisoner. A word un- 
spoken is, like the sword in the scabbard, 
thine. If vented, thy sword is in an- 
other’s hand. If thou desire to be held 
wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue. 
— Quarles. 

Open your mouth and purse cau- 
tiously; and your stock of wealth and 
reputation shall, at least in repute, be 
great. — Zimmermann. 

A wound from a tongue is worse than 
a wound from a sword; for the latter 
affects only the body, the former the 
spirit.— Pi/t/ia-poros. 

Scholars are men of peace; they bear 
no arms, but their tongues are riaarper 
than a razor; their pens carry further, 
and give a louder report than thunder. 
I had rather stand in the shock of a 
basilisk, than in the fury of a merciless 
pen.— -Sir T. Browne. 

The tongue is but three inches long, 
yet it can kill a man six feet high. — 
Japanese Proverb. 

A tart temper never mellows with 
age; and a sharp tongue is the only 
edged tool that grows keener and sharper 
with constant use . — Washmgton Irving. 

There are many men whose tongues 
might govern multitudes if they could 
govern their tongues. — G. D. Prentice. 

If thou desire to be wise, be so wise 
as to hold thy tongue.— Lavater. 

A fool’s heart is in his tongue ; but a 
wise man’s tongue is in his heart. — 
Quarles. 

By examining the tongue, physicians 
find out the diseases of the body; and 
philosophers, the diseases of the mind 
and heBxt.— Justin. 

In the use of the tongue God hath 
distinguished us from beasts, and by 
the well or ill using it we are distin- 
guished from one another; and there- 


fore, though silence be innocent a? 
death, yet it is rather the state of death 
than life . — Jeremy Taylor. 

No sword bites so fiercely as an evil 
tongue . — Sir P. Sidney. 

No one will tell a tale of scandal, 
except to him who loves to hear it. 
Learn, then, to check and rebuke the 
detracting tongue, by showing that you 
do not listen to it but with displeasure. 
— Jerome. 

We cannot control the evil tongues of 
others; but a good life enables us to 
disregard them. — Cato. 

It is a great misfortime, not to have 
sense enough to speak well, and judg- 
ment enough to speak little. 

Of a learned and distinguished, but 
very cautious general, it was said, " that 
he could be silent in ten languages.” 

This I always religiously observed, as 
a rule, says one, never to chide my hus- 
band before company, nor to prattle 
abroad of miscarriages at home. What 
passes between two people is much 
easier made up than when once it has 
taken air.— J^rosw-ws. 

If wisdom’s ways you widely seek, five 
things observe with care : of whom you 
speak, to whom you speak, and how, 
and when, and where. 

Beware the tongue that’s set on fire 
of hell, and flames in slander, falsehood, 
perjury, in malice, idle-talking, thought- 
less tales; speak not too much, nor 
without thought; let truth in all things 
small or great, dwell on thy lips. Re- 
member, God hath said, that in 

word offends not, is a perfect man; while 
he that bridles not his tongue deceives 
himself and shows his faith in vain I ” 

TRADE.— He that hath a trade hath 
an estate; and he that hath a calling 
hath a place of profit and honor. A 
ploughman on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his iSieeB.— Franklin. 

There is nothing so useful to msn in 
general, nor so beneficial to particular 
societies and individuals, as trade. This 
is that alma mater, at whose plentiful 
breast all mankind are nourished.— 
Fielding, 

Two of a trade seldom agree.— Roi/s 
Proverbs. 

In transactions of trade it is not to 
be supposed that, as in gaming, what 
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one party gains the other must neces- 
sarily lose. The gain to each may be 
equal. If A. has more com than he can 
consume, but wants cattle; and B. has 
more cattle, but wants com; exchange 
is gain to each; thereby the common 
stock of comforts in life is increased. — 
Franklin, 

There is a Spanish proverb, that one 
who would grow rich must buy of those 
who go to be executed, as not caring 
how cheap they sell; and sell to those 
who go to be married, as not caring 
how dear they buy. — Fuller, 

TRADITION.— What an enormous 
magnifier is tradition I How a thing 
grows in the human memory and in the 
human imagination, when love, worship, 
and all that lies in the human heart, is 
there to encourage it. — Carlyle, 

Tradition, as held by the Romanists, 
is subordinate to Scripture and depend- 
ent on it, about as some parasite plants 
are on the tree that supports them. The 
former cling to the latter, and rest upon 
it ; then gradually ^ overspread it with 
their own foliage, till, by little and lit- 
tle, they weaken, and then smother it.— 
Whately, 

Tradition is an important help to his- 
tory, but its statements should be care- 
fully scrutinized before we rely on them. 
— Addison. 

To follow imperfect, uncertain, or 
corrupted traditions, in order to avoid 
erring in our own judgment, is but to 
exchange one danger for another. — 
Whately. 

I am well satisfied that if you let in 
but one little finger of tradition, you 
will have in the whole monster — thorns 
and tail and all. — T, Arnold. 

TRAGEDY. — ^Tragedy has the great 
moral defect of giving too much impor- 
tance to life and death.— C/iam/ort. 

Tragedy warms the soul, elevates the 
heart, and can and ought to create her 
roes. In this sense, perhaps, France 
owes a part of her great actions to 
Corneille . — N apoleon. 

The world is a comedy to those who 
think; a tragedy to those who feel. — 
Horace Walpole. 

The pleasure arising from an extraor- 
dinary agitation of the mind is fre- 
<quentiy so great as to stifie humanity; 


hence arises, the entertainment of the 
common people at executions, and of 
the better sort at tragedies. — DuBois. 

TRAVEL, — ^All travel has its advan- 
tages. If the traveller visits better coun- 
tries, he may learn to improve his own; 
and if fortune carries him to worse, he 
may learn to enjoy his own. — Johnson. 

Travel is the frivolous part of serious 
lives, and the serious part of frivolous 
ones. — Mad. Swetchine. 

Only that travelling is good which re- 
veals to me the value of home, and 
enables me to enjoy it better. — Thoreau. 

It is not fit that every man should 
travel; it makes a wise man better, and 
a fool worse. — Feltham. 

As the Spanish proverb says, "He 
who would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies, must carry the wealth of 
the Indies with him — so it is in travel- 
ling; a man must carry knowledge with 
him, if he would bring home knowledge. 
— Johnson, 

Some are found to travel with no 
other intent than that of understanding 
and collecting pictures, studying seals, 
and describing statues; on they travel 
from this cabinet of curiosities to that 
gallery of pictures; waste the prime of 
life in wonder; skilful in pictures; igno- 
rant in men; yet impossible to be re- 
claimed, because their follies take shel- 
ter under the names of delicacy and 
taste. — Goldsmith, 

One telling Socrates that such an one 
was nothing improved by his travels, “ I 
very well believe it,” said he, "for he 
took himself along with him.” — Mon-- 
taigne. 

Men may change their climate, but 
they cannot change their nature. — A. man 
that goes out a fool cannot ride or sail 
himself into common sense. — Addison. 

Usually speaking, the worst bred per- 
son in company is a young traveller 
just returned from abroad. — Swift, 

To be a good traveller argues one no 
ordinary philosopher. — ^A sweet land- 
scape must sometimes atone for an in- 
different supper, and an interesting ruin 
charm away the remembrance of a hard 
bed. — Tuckerman . 

Those who visit foreign nations, but 
associate only with their own country- 
men, change their climate, but not their 
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customs.— They see new meridians, but 
the same men ; and with heads as empty 
as their pockets, return home with 
travelled bodies, but untravelled minds. 
— Colton, 

Travel gives a character of experience 
to our knowledge, and brings the figures 
on the tablet of memory into strong 
XQ\M,—Tuckerman, 

The use of travelling is to regulate 
imagination by reality, and, instead of 
thinking how things may be, to see 
them as they Si.Te.— Johnson, 

Of dead kingdoms I recall the soul, 
sitting amid their ruins.— i\r. P. Willis, 
The bee, though it finds every rose 
has a thorn, comes back loaded with 
honey from Ms rambles, and why should 
not other tourists do the same.—i?aZi- 
burton. 

To see the world is to judge the 
judges,— J ouhert. 

Rather see the wonders of the world 
abroad than, living dully sluggardized at 
home, wear out thy youth with shape- 
less idleness. — Shakespeare, 

The proper means of increasing the 
love we bear to our native country is 
to reside some time in a foreign one. — 
Shenstone, 

Know most of the rooms of thy na- 
tive country before thou goest over the 
threshold thereof. — Fuller, 

The travelled mind is the catholic 
mind, educated out of exclusiveness and 
egotism. — A, B, Alcott, 

He travels safe, and not unpleasantly, 
who is guarded by poverty, and guided 
by love . — Sir P. Sidney, 

He who never leaves his own country 
is full of prejudices. — Goldoni, 

The world is a great hook, of which 
they who never stir from home read 
only a page. — Augustine, 

A pilgrimage is an admirable remedy 
for over-fastidiousness and sickly refine- 
ment. — Tuckerman. 

They, and they only, advantage them- 
selves by travel, who, well fraught with 
the experience of what their own country 
affords, carry ever with them large and 
thriving talents, and careful observation. 
— P. Osborn. 

A traveller without observation is a 
bird without wings. — Saadi. 


Railway travelling is not travelling at 
all; it is merely being sent to a place, 
and very little different from becoming 
a parcel. — Ruskin, 

Nothing tends so much to enlarge the 
mind as travelling, that is, making visits 
to other towns, cities, or countries be- 
side those in which we were bom and 
educated. — Watts. 

Peregrinations charm our senses with 
such unspeakable and sweet variety, that 
some count him unhappy that never 
travelled — a kind of prisoner, and pity 
his ease, that, from his cradle to his old 
age, he beholds the same, and still the 
same. — Burton. 

It is but to be able to say that they 
have been to such a place, or have seen 
such a thing, that, more than any real 
taste for it, induces the majority of the 
world to incur the trouble and fatigue 
of travelling.— if arr2/Qtt. 

Our object in travelling should be, not 
to gratify curiosity, and seek mere tem- 
porary amusement, but to learn, and to 
venerate, to improve the understanding 
and the heart. — Gresley. 

There is nothing that a man can less 
afford to leave at home than his con- 
science or his good habits;^ for it is not 
to be denied that travel is, in its im- 
mediate circumstances, unfavorable to 
habits of self-discipline, regulation of 
thought, sobriety of conduct, and dig- 
nity of character. Indeed, one_ of the 
great lessons of travel is the discovery 
how much our virtues owe to the sup- 
port of constant occupation, to the in- 
fluence of public opinion, and to the 
force of habit; a discovery very dan- 
gerous, if it proceed from an actual 
yielding to temptations resisted at home, 
and not from a consciousness of increased 
power put forth in withstanding them. 
— Packe, 

TREACHERY.— It is time to fear 
when tyrants seem to kiss. — Shakespeare, 

Of all the vices to which human na- 
ture is subject, treachery is the most 
infamous and detestable, being com- 
pounded of fraud, cowardice, and re- 
venge. The greatest wrongs will ^ not 
justify it, as it destroys those principles 
of mutual confidence and security by 
which only society can subsist. — L, M, 
Stretch. 

There is no traitor like him whose 
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domestic treason plants the poniard 
within the breast that trusted to his 
tmth..-'Byron, 

TREASON.— Treason pleases, but not 
the traitor. — Cervantes. 

The man was noble; but with his last 
attempt he wiped it out; betrayed his 
country; and his name remains to the 
ensuing age abhorred. — Shakespeare, 

Treason doth never prosper; for if 
it prosper, none dare call it treason. — 
Sir J. Harrington. 

In the clear mind of virtue treason 
can find no hiding place . — Sir P. Sidney. 

Eellowship in treason is a bad ground 
of confidence. — Burke. 

Though those who are betrayed do 
feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 
stands in worse case of woe . — Shaken 
speare. 

Is there not some chosen curse, some 
hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, 
red with uncommon wrath, to blast the 
man who owes his greatness to his coun- 
try’s ruin I — Addison. 

Caesar had his Brutus; Charles the 
First, his Cromwell; and George the 
Third— (‘^Treason! ’’ cried the Speaker) 
— ^may profit by their example.^ If this 
be treason, make the most of it.— Pat- 
rick Henry. 

A traitor is good fruit to hang from 
the boughs of the tree of liberty.— F, 
W. Beecher. 

Where trust is greatest, there treason 
is in its most horrid shape, — Dryden. 

TREES.— This is the forest primeval. 
The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
bearded with moss and in garments 
green, indistinct in the twilight, stand 
like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic, stand like harpers hoar, with 
beards that rest on their bosoms.— 
LongfeUow. 

1 think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

♦ ♦ ♦ sN ♦ 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

— Joyce Kilmer. 

The groves were God’s first temples. 
Ere man learned to hew the shaft, and 
lay the architrave, and spread the roof 
aoove them, — ere he framed the lofty 
vault, to gather and roll back the sound 
of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
? midst the cool and silence, he knelt 


down and offered to the Mightiest 
solemn thanks and supplication.— 
Bryant. 

Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth 
which needs no school of long experi- 
ence, that the world is full of guilt and 
misery, and hast seen enough of all its 
sorrows, crimes and cares to tire thee of 
it, enter this wild wood and view the 
haunts of Nature, The calm shade shall 
bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze that makes the green leaves dance 
shall waft a balm to thy sick heart.— 
Bryant. 

TRIALS. — (See “ Affliction.”) 

The best people need afflictions for 
trial of their virtue. How can we ex- 
ercise the grace of contentment, if all 
things succeed well; or that of forgive- 
ness, if we have no enemies? — Tillotson. 

It was a beautiful and striking reply, 
given ‘ by one in affliction, who, when 
asked how it was that he bore it so 
well, replied, — ^'Tt lightens the stroke, I 
find, to draw near to Him who handles 
the rod .” — Tryon Edwards. 

We are always in the forge, or on 
the anvil; by trials God is shaping us 
for higher things. — H. W. Beecher. 

There is a sanctity in suffering when 
meekly bom. Our duty, though set 
about by thorns, may still be made a 
staff, supporting even while it tortures. 
Cast it away, and, like the prophet’s 
rod, it changes to a snake. — Jerrold. 

Reckon any matter of trial to thee 
among thy gains. — T. Adams. 

Trials are medicines which our gra- 
cious and wise physician prescribes, be- 
cause we need them; and he proportions 
the frequency and^ weight of them to 
what the case requires. Let us trust in 
his skill, and thank him for his prescrip- 
tion . — John Newton. 

Prosperity tries the fortunate, adver- 
sity the great . — Pliny the Younger. 

God hath many sharp-cutting instru- 
ments and rough files for the polishing 
of his jewels; and those he especially 
loves, and means to make the most re- 
splendent, ^ he hath oftenest his tools 
upon. — Leighton. 

When a founder has cast a bell he 
does not presently fix it in the steeple, 
but tries it with his hammer, and beats 
it on every side to see if there be any 
flaw in it. So Christ doth not, presently 
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after he has converted a man, convey 
to heaven; but suffers him &st to 
be beaten upon by many temptations, 
and then exalts him to his crown . — CedL 

The hardest trial of the heart is, 
whether it can bea,r a rival’s failure 
without triumph. — Aikin, 

The cloud which appeared to the pro- 
phet Ezekiel carried with it winds and 
storms, but it was environed with a 
golden circle; so the storms of afflic- 
tion which happen to God’s children, 
are encompassed with brightness and 
smiling felicity. — N, Causdn. 

God often lays the sum of his amaz- 
ing providences in verj’’ dismal afflic- 
tions; as the limner first puts on the 
dusky colors, on which he intends to 
draw the portraiture of some illustrious 
beauty . — Chamo ck. 

A truly virtuous person is like good 
metal, — ^the more he is fired, the more 
he is fined; the more he is opposed, the 
more he is approved. Wrongs may well 
try him and touch him, but they cannot 
imprint on him any false stamp. — Riche’- 
lieu. 

Every man will have his own criterion 
in forming his judgment of others. I 
depend very much on the effect of af- 
fliction, I consider how a man comes 
out of the furnace; gold will lie for a 
month in the furnace without losing a 
grain. — Cecil. 

As the musician straineth his strings, 
and yet he breaketh none of them but 
maketh thereby a sweeter melody and 
better concord; so God, through afflic- 
tion, makes his own better unto the 
fruition and enjoying of the life to 
come. — Cawdrey. 

God had one Son on earth without 
sin, but never one without suffering.— 
Augustine. 

The brightest crowns that are worn 
in heaven have been tried, and smelted, 
and polished, and glorified through the 
furnaces of tribulation. — E. H. Chayin. 

God often afflicts his people to bring 
them nearer and keep them nearer to 
himself, to make earth less attractive 
and heaven more desirable. 

Under the shadow of earthly disap- 
pointment, all unconsciously^ to our- 
selves, our Divine Redeemer is walking 
by our side. — E. H. Chapin. 


Blessed be the discipline that makes 
me reach out to a closer union with 
Jesus I — ^Blessed be the dews of the spirit 
that keep my leaf ever green! — ^Blessed 
be the trials which shake down the ripe 
golden fruits from the branches. — T. L. 
Cuyler. 

Great trials seem to be a necessary 
preparation for great duties.— E. Thom'- 
son. 

In the time of Jesus, the mount of 
transfiguration was on the way to the 
cross.— In our day the cross is on the 
way to the mount of transfiguration.— If 
you would be on the mountain, you 
must consent to pass over the road to 
it. — H. C. Trumbull. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
obey God when he commands us to do 
what we like, and to trust him when 
the path is all sunshine. The real vic- 
tory of faith is to trust God in the dark, 
and through the dark. — T. L. Cuyler. 

Life has no smooth road for any of 
us; and in the bracing atmosphere of 
a high aim the Ysry roughness stimu- 
lates the climber to steadier steps, till 
the legend, "over steep ways to -^e 
stars ” fulfils itself. — TF. C. Doane. 

There are many trials in life which 
do not seem to come from unwisdom or 
folly; they are silver arrows shot from 
the bow of God, and fixed inextricably 
in the quivering heart.— They are to be 
borne.— They were not meant, like snow 
or water, to melt as soon as they strike; 
but the moment an ill can be patiently 
borne it is disarmed of its poison, 
though not of its pain.— i?. W. Beecher. 

As in nature, and in the arts, so in 
grace; it is rough treatment that gives 
souls, as well as stones, their lustre. — 
The more the diamond is cut the 
brighter it sparkles, and in what seems 
hard dealing God has no end in view 
but to perfect our graces. — He sends 
tribulations, but tells us their purpose, 
that "tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience 
hope.” — Guthrie. 

Outward attacks and troubles rather 
fix than unsettle the Christian, as tem- 
pests from without only serve to root 
the oak more firmly in the ground. — 
H. More, 

The surest way to know our gold is 
to look upon it and examine it in God’s 
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furnace, where he tries it that we may 
see what it is* If w'e have a mind to 
know whether a building stands strong 
or no, we must look upon it when the 
wind blows. If we would know whether 
a staff be strong, or a rotten, broken 
reed, we must observe it when it is 
leaned on and weight is borne upon it. 
If we would weigh ourselves justly we 
must weigh ourselves in God's scales 
that he makes use of to weigh us.— Jona- 
than Edwards, 

It is trial that proves one thing weak 
and another strong. — house built on 
the sand is in fair weather just as good 
as if builded on a rock. — A. cobweb is 
as good as the mightiest cable when 
there is no strain upon it.— -H. W. 
Beecher, 

As sure as ever God puts his children 
in the furnace, he will be in the fur- 
nace with them. — Surgeon, 

Among my list of blessings infinite 
stands this the foremost, that my heart 
has bled. — Young. 

There are no crown-wearers in heaven 
that were not cross-bearers here below. 
— Spurgeon. 

TRIFLES.— (See "Little Things.”) 

Trifles make perfection, but perfec- 
tion itself is no trifle . — Michael Angelo, 

There is nothing insignificant — ^noth- 
ing. — Coleridge. 

Nothing is more unworthy of a wise 
man, or ought to trouble him more, 
than to have allowed more time for 
trifling, and useless things, than they 
deserved. — Plato. 

He that has " a spirit of detail ” will 
do better in life than many who figured 
beyond him in the university. — Such an 
one is minute and particular. — ^He ad- 
justs trifles; and these trifles compose 
most of the business and happiness of 
life. — Great events happen seldom, and 
affect few; trifles happen every moment 
to everybody; and though one occur- 
rence of them adds little to the happi- 
ness or misery of life, yet the sum total 
of their continual repetition is of the 
highest consequence . — Daniel Webster. 

There are no trifles in the moral uni- 
verse of God. Speak but one true word 
to-day, and it shall go ringing on 
through the ages.— TF. M. Punshon. 

It is in those acts which we call tri- 


vialities that the seeds of joy are for- 
ever wasted . — George Eliot. 

He who esteems trifles for themselves 
is a trifler; he who esteems them for 
the conclusions to be drawn from them, 
or tlie advantage to which they can be 
put, is a philosopher. — Bulwer. 

One kernel is felt in a hogshead; one 
drop of water helps to swell the ocean; 
a spark of fire helps to give light to the 
world. None are too small, too feeble, 
too poor to be of service. Think of 
this and act. Life is no trifle. 

A life devoted to trifles, not only 
takes away the inclination, but the ca- 
pacity for higher pursuits. The truths 
of Christianity have scarcely more in- 
fluence on a frivolous than on a prof- 
ligate character. — Hannah' More. 

Think naught a trifle, though it small 
appear; sands make the mountain, mo- 
ments make the year, and trifles, life. 
Your care to trifles give, else you may 
die ere you have learned to live. — - 
Young. 

Johnson well says, "He who w-aits to 
do a great deal of good at once will 
never do anything.” Life is made up 
of little things. It is very rarely that 
an occasion is offered for doing a great 
deal at once. True greatness consists 
in being great in little things, — C. Sim-^ 
mons. 

There is a kind of latent omniscience 
not only in every man, but in every 
particle. — Emerson. 

Delude not yourself with the notion 
that you may be untrue and uncertain 
in trifles and ^ in important things the 
contrapr. Trifles make up existence, 
and give the measure by which to try 
us; and the fearful power of habit, after 
a time, suffers not the best will to ripen 
into action. — (7. M. von Weber. 

The chains which cramp us most are 
those which weigh on us least. — Mad. 
Swetchine. 

Trifles make the sum of human things, 
and half our misery from our foibles 
springs. — H. More. 

Trifles discover character more than 
actions of seeming importance ; what 
one is in little things he is also in great. 

Small causes are suflSicient to make a 
man uneasy when great ones are not in 
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the way. For want of a block he will 
stumble at a straw.— 

The great moments of life are but mo- 
ments like the others. Your doom is 
spoken in a word or two. A single look 
from the eyes, a mere pressure of the 
hand, may decide it; or of the lips, 
though they cannot s^eak,— Thackeray. 

Those who give too much attention to 
trifling things become generally incapa- 
ble of great ones. — Rochejoucauld. 

Trifles we should let not plague us 
only, but also gratify us ; we should seize 
not their poison-bags only, but their 
honey-bags also. — Richter. 

Those who place their affections at 
first on trifles for amusement, will find 
these become at last their most serious 
concerns. — Goldsmith. 

As it would be great folly to shoe 
horses, as Nero did, with gold, so it is to 
spend time in trifles. — J. Mason. 

Whoever shall review his life will find 
that the whole tenor of his conduct has 
been determined by some accident of no 
apparent moment. — Johnson. 

The power of duly appreciating little 
things belongs to a great mind; a nar- 
row-minded man has it not, for to him 
they are great things. — Whately. 

Trifles discover a character more than 
actions of importance. In regard to the 
former, a person is off his guard, and 
thinks it not material to use disguise. 
It is no imperfect hint toward the dis- 
covery of a man’s character to say he 
looks as though you might be certain 
of finding a pin upon his sleeve. — Shen- 
stone. 

There is no real elevation of mind in 
a contempt of little things. It is, on the 
contrary, from too narrow views that we 
consider those things of little importance, 
which have, in fact, such extensive con- 
sequences. — Fenelon. 

There is a care for trifl^ which pro- 
ceeds from love of conscience, and^ is 
most holy; and a care for trifles which 
comes of idleness and frivolity, and is 
most base. — Ruskin. 

Great merit, or great failings, will 
make you respected or despised; but 
trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, 
either done or neglected, will make you. 
either liked or disliked in the general 
run of the world. — Chesterfield. 

A stray hair, by its continued irrita- 


tion, may give more annoyance than a 
smart blow. — J. R. Lowell. 

If the nose^ of Cleopatra had been a 
little shorter it would have changed the 
history of the world.— -PoscaZ. 

Men are led by trifles.— iVapo^eoji. 

A grain of sand leads to the fall of a 
mountain when the moment has come 
for the mountain to fall. — Ernest Renan. 

Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and 
laborious attentions to little objects 
which neither require nor deser\"e a mo- 
ment’s thought, lower a man, who from 
thence is thought, and not unjustly, in- 
capable of greater matters. — Chester-- 
field. 

The creation of a thousand forests is 
in one acorn. — Emerson. 

The _ mind of ^ the greatest man on 
earth is not so independent of circum- 
stances as not to feel inconvenienced by 
the merest buzzing noise about him; it 
does not need the report of a cannon to 
disturb his thoughts. The creaking of 
a vane or a pully is quite enough. Do 
not wonder that he reasons ill just now ; 
a fly is buzzing by his ear; it is quite 
enough to unfit him for giving good 
counsel. — Pascal. 

A little and a little, collected to- 
gether, become a great deal; the heap 
in the bam consists of single grains, and 
drop and drop make the inundation.— 
Saadi. 

Think nothing too little; seek for the 
cross in the daily incidents of life, look 
for the cross in everything. Nothing is 
too little which relates to man’s salva- 
tion, nor is there anything too little in 
which either to please God or to serve 
Satan. — Pusey. 

TROUBLE.— (See “Anxiety,” “Af- 
fliction,” and “ Trials .”) 

Men are bom to trouble at first, and 
are exercised in it all their days. — ^There 
is a cry at the beginning of life and a 
groan at the end of it. — Arnot. 

When troubles come from God, then 
naught behoves like patience; but for 
troubles wrought of men, patience is 
hard — I tell you it is hard. — Jean Inge- 
low. 

Would you touch a nettle without 
being stung by it ; take hold of it stoutly^ 
Do the same to other annoyances, and 
hardly will anythmg annoy you. — Hare. 
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If all men were to bring tbeir mis- 
eries together in one place, most would 
be glad to take each his own home again 
rather than take a portion out of the 
common stock.— 

It is a kind and wise arrangement of 
Providence that weaves our sorrows into 
the elements of character; and that all 
the disappointments, and conflicts, and 
afflictions of life may, if rightly used, 
become the means of improvement, and 
create in us the sinews of strength.— 
Trouble is a marvellous mortifier of 
pride, and an effectual restrainer of self- 
will. Difficulties string up the energies 
to loftier effort, and intensity is gained 
from repression. By sorrow the temper 
is mellowed and the feeling is refined. 
When suffering has broken up the soil, 
and made the furrows soft, there can be 
implanted the hardy virtues which out- 
brave the storm. In short, trial is God^^s 
glorious alchemy, by which the dross is 
left in the crucible, the baser metals are 
transmuted, and the character is enriched 
with gold. — W. M. Punshon. 

The little troubles and worries of life, 
so many of which we meet, may be as 
stumbling blocks in our way, or we may 
make them stepping-stones to a noble 
character and to Heaven. 

Troubles are often the tools by which 
God fashions us for better things. — H. 
W, Beecher. 

If the sun of God’s countenance shine 
upon me, I may well be content to be 
wet with the rain of affliction. — Bp. Hall. 

Kever borrow trouble. If the evil is 
not to come, it is useless, and so much 
waste; if it is to come, best keep all 
your strength to meet it.— Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

When thou hast truly thanked the 
Lord for every blessing sent, but little 
time will then remain for murmur or 
lament. 

Outward attacks and troubles rather 
fibs than unsettle the Christian, as tem- 
pests from without only serve to root 
the oak faster; while an inward canker 
will gradually rot and decay it. — Han- 
nah More. 

Tribulation will not hurt you, unless 
it does— what, alas! it too often does — 
unless it hardens you, and makes you 
sour and narrow and sceptical. — E. H. 
Chapin. 


It is not the will of God to give us 
more troubles than will bring us to live 
by faith on him; he loves us too well 
to give us a moment of uneasiness but 
for our good. — Romaine. 

Troubles are usually the brooms and 
shovels that smoothe the road to a good 
man’s fortune; and many a man curses 
the rain that falls upon his head, and 
knows not that it brings abundance to 
drive away hunger. — Basil. 

Men’s happiness springs mainly from 
moderate troubles, which afford the mind 
a healthful stimulus, and are followed 
by a reaction which produces a cheerfu? 
flow of spirits.— j&. Wigglesworih, 

If you tell your troubles to God, you 
put them into the grave ; they will never 
rise again when you have committed 
them to him. If you roll your burden 
anywhere else, it will roll back again, 
like the stone of Sisyphus. — Charles H. 
Spurgeon. 

I have had many troubles in my life, 
but the worst of them never came.— 
James A. Garfield. 

Women like to sit down with trouble 
as if it were knitting. — Ellen Glasgow. 

It is distrust of God, to be troubled 
about what is to come; impatience 
against God, to be troubled with what 
is present ; and anger at God, to 
be troubled for what is past. — Bp. Pat- 
rick. 

The wise man thinks about his troubles 
only when there is some purpose in doing 
so; at other times he thinks about other 
things.— Ber^ra7^d Russell. 

Trouble is the next best thing to 
enjoyment; there is no fate in the world 
so horrible as to have no share in either 
its joys or sorrows. — Longfellow. 

When Anaxagoras was told of the 
death of his son, he only said — “ I knew 
he was mortal.” So we in all casualties 
of life should say, I knew my riches were 
uncertain; that my friend was but a 
man. Such considerations would soon 
pacify us, because all our troubles pro^ 
ceed 'from their being unexpected.— Pk- 
tarch. 

Set about doing good to somebody. 
Put on your hat, and go and visit the 
sick and poor of your neighborhood; in- 
quire into their circumstances, and 
minister to their wants. Seek out the 
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desolate, and afflicted, and oppressed, 
and tell them of the consolations of re- 
ligion. I have often tried this method, 
and have always found it the best medi- 
cine for a heavy heart. — Howard, 

There are many troubles which you 
cannot cure by the Bible and the hymn 
book, but which you can cure by a good 
perspiration and a breath of fresh air. — 
H. W. Beecher, 

Sorrow comes soon enough without de- 
spondency; it does a man no good to 
carry around a lightning-rod to attract 
trouble. — Anon, 

Perhaps when the ^ light of heaven 
shows us clearly the pitfalls and dangers 
of the earth road that led to the hea- 
venly city, our s'^^eetest songs of grati- 
tude will be not for the troubles we have 
conquered, but for those we have 
escaped. — Barr, 

The true way of softening one’s 
troubles is to solace those of others. — 
Mad. de Maintenon, 

In all troublous events we may j&nd 
comfort, though it be only in the nega- 
tive admission that things might have 
been worse. — Barr. 

TRUISMS.-— Half the noblest passages 
in poetry are truisms; but these truisms 
are the great truths of humanity; and he 
is the true poet who draws them from 
their fountains in elemental purity, and 
gives us to drink. — L. E, London. 

Deny first-truths, and reasoning is void. 
If an opponent denies them, we can 
only add : “ Be not as the horse and the 
mule, who have no understanding.”— C. 
Simmom, 

Never reason from what you do not 
know.— jKaTwsay. 

Fundamental truths should be both 
clear and familiar truths; self-evident 
truths are a solid foundation for reason- 
ing. — C. Simmons. 

TRUST. — ^To be trusted is a greater 
compliment than to be loved. — J, Mao 
donald. 

The soul and spirit that animates and 
keeps up society is mutual trust.— South. 

I think that we may safely trust a 
good deal more than we do. We may 
waive just so much care of ourselves 
as we honestly bestow elsewhere. — Thor- 
eau. 

The man who trusts men will make 


fewer mistakes than he who distrusts 
them. — Cavour. 

Trust God where you cannot trace 
him. Do not try to penetrate the cloud 
he brings over you; rather look to the 
bow that is on it. The mystery is God’s ; 
the promise is yours.— Macduff, 

Tmst not any man with thy life, 
credit, or estate. For it is mere folly for 
a man to enthrall himself to his friend, 
as^ though, occasion being offered, he 
might not become an enemy. — Burleigh. 

Trust him little who praises all, him 
less who censures all, and him least who 
is indifferent about all. — Lavater. 

If thou be subject to any great vanity 
or ill, then therein trust no man; for 
every man’s folly ought to be his great- 
est secret.— jStr W. Raleigh. 

Take special care that thou never 
trust any friend or servant with any 
matter that may endanger thine estate; 
for so shalt thou make thyself a bond- 
slave to him that thou trustest, and 
leave thyself always to his mercy.— Sir 
W. Raleigh, 

We trust as we love, and where we 
love. — ^If we love Christ much, surely 
we shall trust him much. — T, Brooks, 

Trust in God does not supersede the 
employment of prudent means on our 
part. To e^ect God’s protection while 
we do nothing is not to honor but to 
tempt providence.— Q-uesnei, 

Look at that beautiful butterfly, and 
learn from it to tru^ in God. One might 
wonder where it could live in tempe^u- 
ous nights, in the whirlwind, or in the 
stormy day; but I have noticed it is 
safe and dry under the broad leaf while 
rivers have been flooded, and the moun- 
tain oaks tom up from their roots.— ^ 
Jeremy Taylor, 

How calmly may we commit ourselves 
to the hands of him who bears up the 
world. — Richter, 

I have never committed the least mat- 
ter to God, that I have not had reason 
for infinite praise.— Shipton. 

An undivided heart, which worshipj 
God alone, and trusts him as it should 
is raised above all ans:iety for earthlj 
vrmts.—Geikie. 

Trust God for great things; with you 
five loaves and two fishes, he will ^o\ 
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you a way to feed thousands. — Horace 
Bushnell. 

To trust God when we have securities 
in our iron chest is easy, but not thank- 
worthy; but to depend on him for what 
we cannot see, as it is more hard for 
man to do, so it is more acceptable to 
God. — Feltham. 

We do not trust God, but tempt him, 
when our expectations slacken our exer- 
tions.— Henry. 

He that taketh his own cares upon 
himself loads himself in vain with an 
uneasy burden. I will cast all my cares 
on God; he hath bidden me; they can- 
not burden him. — Bp. Hall. 

TRUTH.— (See “Error.”) 

Truth is the foundation of all knowl- 
edge and the cement of all societies. — 
Dryden. 

There is no fit search after truth which 
does not, first of all, begin to live the 
truth which it knows.— Horace Bushnell. 

Statistics— I can prove anything by 
statistics — except the truth. — George 
Canning. 

The proselyting spirit is inseparable 
from the love of truth, for it is only the 
effort to win others to our way of think- 
ing. — G. Forster. 

One of the sublimest things in the 
world is plain tmth.-Sulwer. 

What we have in us of the image of 
God is the love of truth and justice.— 
Demosthenes. 

Truth is the object of our understand- 
ing, as good is of our will; and the 
understanding can no more be delighted 
with a lie than the will can choose an 
apparent evil. — Dryden. 

General, abstract truth is the most 
precious of all blessings; without it man 
is blind, it is the eye of reason. — Bolts- 
seau. 

^ Every one wishes to have truth on his 
side, but it is not every one that sin- 
cerely wishes to be on the side of truth. 
— Whately. 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is 
the measure of knowledge, and the busi- 
ness of the understanding; whatsoever 
is beside that, however authorized by 
consent, or recommended by rarity, is 
nothing but ignorance, or something 
worse. — Locke. 


The greatest homage we can pay to 
truth is to use it. — Emerson. 

All truth undone becomes unreal ; “ he 
that doeth his will shall know,” says 
Jesus. — F. W. Roherston. 

Truth can hardly be expected to adapt 
herself to the crooked policy and wily 
sinuosities of worldly affairs; for truth, 
like light, travels only in straight lines. 
— Colton. 

Truth and love are two of the most 
powerful things in the world; and when 
they both go together they cannot easily 
be withstood. — Cudworth. 

Every violation of truth is a stab at 
the health of human society. — Emerson. 

There is no progress in fundamental 
truth. — ^We may grow in knowledge of 
its meaning, and in the modes of its ap- 
plication, but its great principles will 
forever be the same. — W. Badcliffe. 

^ Truth lies in character. Christ did not 
simply speak the truth; he was truth; 
truth, through and through; for truth is 
a thing not of words, but of life and 
being. — Robertson. 

We must not let go manifest truths 
because we cannot answer all questions 
about them. — Jeremy Collier. 

Christianity knows no truth which is 
not the child of love and the parent of 
duty. — Phillips Brooks. 

Truth without charity is often intoler- 
ant and even persecuting, as charity 
without truth is weak in concession and 
untrustworthy in judgment. — ^But char- 
ity, loyal to truth and rejoicing in it, has 
the wisdom of the serpent with the harm- 
lessness of the dove. — J. Swartz. 

Much of the glory and sublimity of 
truth is connected with its mystery.— To 
understand everything we must be as 
God. — Tryon Edwards. 

The grand character of truth is its 
capability of enduring the test of uni- 
versal experience, and coming unchanged 
out of every possible form of fair discus- 
sion.— John Herschel. 

Religious truth, touch what points of 
it you will, has always to do with the 
being and government of God, and is, of 
course, illimitable in its reach.— R. D. 
Hitchcock. 

In the discoveiy of truth, in the de- 
velopment of man’s mental powers and 
privileges, each generation has its as- 
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signed part; and it is for us to en- 
deavour to perform our portion of this 
perpetual task of our species.— TFAeiiJeK. 

To restore a common-place truth to 
its first uncomomn lustre you need only 
translate it into action. But to do this 
you must have reflected on its truth. — 
Coleridge, 

The finest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is truth; the real with 
the real; a ground on which nothing is 
assumed.— Emerson. 

A truth that one does not understand 
becomes an error. — Deshcrolles. 

What a man sees only in his best mo- 
ments as truth is truth in all moments. 
— Joseph Cook, 

Keep one thing forever in view — ^the 
truth ; and if you do this, though it may 
seem to lead you away from the opinions 
of men, it will assuredly conduct you to 
the throne of God. — Horace Mann. 

A charitable untruth, an uncharitable 
truth, and an unwise management of 
truth or love, are all to be carefully 
avoided of him that would go with a 
right foot in the narrow way.— JSp. Hall, 

If a thousand old beliefs were ruined 
in our march to truth we must still 
march on. — Stopford A, Brooke, 

It is the special privilege of truth al- 
ways to grow on candid minds. — 
Scrivener. 

Falsehood is in a hurry; it may be at 
any moment detected and punished; 
truth is calm, serene; its judgment is on 
high; its king cometh out of the cham- 
bers of eternity. — Joseph Parker. 

Our recognition ^ and apprehension of 
the highest truth is essentially an affair 
of the heart, far more than of the head. 
— S, Kieffer, 

You need not tell all the truth, unless 
to those who have a right to know it 
all. But let all you tell be truth. — 
Horace Mann. 

It is wondrous how, the truer we be- 
come, the more unerringly we know the 
ring of truth, can discern whether a man 
be true or not, and can fasten at once 
upon the rising lie in word and look and 
dissembling act— wondrous how the 
charity of Christ in the heart perceives 
every aberration from charity in others, 
in ungentle thought or slanderous tone. 
— F. W. Robertson. 

It is easier to find a score of men wise 


enough to discover the truth than to 
find one intrepid enough, in the face of 
opposition, to stand up for it. 

No one truth is rightly held till it is 
clearly conceived and stated, and no 
single truth is adequately comprehended 
till it is viewed in harmonious relations 
to all the other truths of the system of 
which Christ is the centre.— A. A. Hodge, 

It is not so diflacult a task to plant 
new truths as to root out old errors, for 
there is this paradox in men: they run 
after that which is new, but are preju- 
diced in favor of that which is old. 

A truth that is merely acquired from 
others only clings to us as a limb added 
to the body, or as a false tooth, or a wax 
nose. A truth we have acquired by our 
our own mental exertions, is like our 
natural limbs, which really belong to us. 
— ^This is exactly the difference between 
an original thinker and the mere learned 
man. — Schopenhauer. 

Truth spoken before its time may be 
not only hurtful, but even unlawful. — 
Jukes. 

The withholding of truth is sometimes 
a worse deception than a direct misstate- 
ment. 

There is an idiom in truth which false- 
hood never can imitate.— Lord Napier. 

It is easier to perceive error than to 
find truth, for the former lies on the 
surface and is easily seen, while the 
latter lies in the dejjth, where few are 
willing to search for it.— Goethe. 

Truth does not do as much good in 
the world, as its counterfeit does mis- 
chief. — Rochefoucauld. 

When two truths seem directly op- 
posed to each other, we must not ques- 
tion either, but remember there is a third 
— God — ^who reserves to himself the right 
to harmonize them. — Mad. SwetcMne. 

Truth comes to us with a slow and 
doubtful step; measuring the ground she 
treads on, and forever turning her curi- 
ous eye, to see that all is right behind; 
and with a keen survey choosing her 
onward path. — Percival. 

Truth is not only violated by false- 
hood; it may be equally outraged by 
silence.— 

No truth so sublime but it may be 
seen to be trivial to-morrow in the light 
of new thoughts. — Emersnn, 
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If the world goes against truth, then 
Athanasius goes against the world. — 
Athariasius. 

Truth is the gravitation principle of 
the universe, hy which it is supported, 
and in which it inheres. — W* M. Evarts, 

Truth is by its very nature intolerant, 
exclusive, for every truth is the denial 
of its opposing error . — LuthardL 

The deepest truths are the simplest 
and the most common.— i?*. PT. Roberta 
son. 

Without seeking, truth cannot be 
known at all. It can neither be declared 
from pulpits, nor set down in articles, nor 
in any wise prepared and sold in pack- 
ages ready for use. Truth must be 
ground for every man by himself out of 
its husk, with such help as he can get, 
indeed, but not without stem labor of 
his own. — Ruskin. 

If it is the truth what does it matter 
who says it. — Anon. 

Truth is as much a matter of experi- 
ence as of speculation. — ^An honest man 
will generally find it.— To know it, one 
must feel it; above all, must live in it. 
—Then it becomes vital to his spirit — 
a part of his being.— i2. Turnbull. 

There are two peculiarities in the 
truths of religion : a divine beauty which 
renders them lovely, and a holy majesty 
which makes them venerable. — ^And there' 
are two peculiarities in errors: an im- 
piety which renders them horrible, and 
an impertinence which renders them 
ridiculous. — Pascal. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is 
always near at hand and sits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, 
and sets a man’s invention on the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more 
of the same kind to make it good. — 
Tillotson. 

Fear is not in the habit of speaking 
truth ; when perfect sincerity is expected, 
perfect freedom must be allowed; nor 
has any one who is apt to be angry when 
he hears the truth, any cause to wonder 
that he does not hear it. — Tacitus. 

Truth, like beauty, varies in its fash- 
ions, and is best recommended by differ- 
ent dresses to different minds; and he 
that recalls the attention of mankind to 
any part of learning which time has left 


behind it, may be truly said to advance 
the literature of his own Sige.— Johnson. 

When a man has no design but to 
speak plain truth, he may say a great 
deal in a very narrow compass.— Steele. 

"There is nothing,” says Plato, "so 
delightful as the hearing or the speaking 
of truth”— for this reason there is no 
conversation so agreeable as that of the 
man of integrity, who hears without any 
intention to betray, and speaks without 
any intention to deceive. '-Sherlock. 

It is not enough that we swallow truth: 
we must feed upon it, as insects do on 
the leaf, till the whole heart be colored 
by its qualities, and show its food in 
every fibre. — Coleridge. 

The most natural beauty in the world 
is honesty and moral truth; for all 
beauty is truth. True features make 
the beauty of a face; and true propor- 
tions the beauty of architecture; as true 
measures that of harmony and music. 
In poetiy, which is all fable, truth still 
is the perfection.— 

Some modem zealots appear to have 
no better knowledge of tmth, nor better 
manner of judging it, than by counting 
noses. — Swift, 

He that finds truth, without loving 
her, is like a bat; which, though it have 
eyes to discern that there is a sun, yet 
hath so evil eyes, that it cannot delight 
in the sun . — Sir P. Sidney. 

It is curious to observe how the nature 
of truth may be changed by the garb it 
wears; softened to the admonition of 
friendship, or soured into the severity of 
reproof; yet this severity may be useful 
to some tempers: it somewhat resembles 
a file, disagreeable in its operation, but 
hard metal may be the brighter for it.— 
Mackenzie. 

All extremes are error. The reverse of 
error is not truth, but error still. Truth 
lies between extremes. — Cedi. 

" Truth,” it has been well said, " is 
the property of no individual, but is the 
treasure of all men. The nobler the 
truth or sentiment, the less import the 
question of authorship.” The larger and 
deeper the historical basis of our re- 
ligious conception, the less will it be ex- 
posed to ruin "when the rain descends, 
and the floods come, and the winds 
blow.” — A, P. Stanley. 

As Thales measured the p3n'amids from 
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their shadows, so we may measure the 
height and antiquity of the truth, by 
the extent of its corruptions.— 
fieet. 

I believe that it is better to tell the 
truth than a lie. I believe it is better to 
be free than to be a slave. And I believe 
it is better to know than be ignorant. 
H, L. Mencken. 

To seek for the truth, for the sake of 
knowing the truth, is one of the noblest 
objects a man can live for.— Dean Inge. 

Honesty of thought and speech and 
written word is a jewel, and they who 
curb prejudice and seek honorably to 
know and speak the truth are the only 
builders of a better life.— JoAn. Gals-‘ 
worthy. 

A truth that disheartens because it is 
true is of far more value than the most 
stimulating of falsehoods. — Maeterlinck. 

Perfect truth is possible only with 
knowledge, and in knowledge the whole 
essence of the thing operates on the soul 
and is joined essentially to it. — Benedict 
Spinoza. 

My way of joking is to tell the truth. 
It’s the funniest joke in the world. — 
G. Bernard Shaw. 

Whatever has a mystery thrown round 
it causes the truth to appear more 
grand and awful. — Francis Thompson. 

To all appearances, fiction is the na- 
tive dialect of mankind, and the tiuth an 
esoteric language as yet but imperfectly 
learned and little loved. — Carl Van 
Doren. 

Evil thoughts, lusts, and malicious pur- 
poses cannot go forth, like wandering 
pollen, from one human mind to another, 
finding unsuspected lodgment, if virtue 
and truth build a strong defence. — Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

The most striking contradiction of 
our civilization is the fundamental rev- 
erence for truth which we profess and 
the thorough-going disregard for it 
which we practice, — Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. 

One day^ Soshi was walking on the 
bank of a river with a friend. “How de- 
lightfully the fishes are enjoying them- 
selves in the water!” exclaimed Soshi. 
His friend spake to him thus: “You are 
not a fish; how do you know that the 
6shes are enjoying themselves?” “You 


are not myself,” returned Soshi; "Bow 
do you know that I do not know that 
the fishes are enjoying themselves?” — 
Okakura Kakwzo. 

Truths turn into dogmas the moment 
they are dii^uted.— (r. K. Chesterton. 

It is twice as hard to crush a half- 
truth as a whole lie. — Austin OM alley. 

Some persons profit by lying convinc- 
ingly; I, by telling the truth uncon- 
vincingly. It is not so difficult as you 
might suppose, for in this world, where 
actually nothing is commonplace, people 
believe only in the commonplace, that 
which they are accustomed to see. — 
Robert L. Ripley. 

Ultimately, our troubles are due to 
dogma and deduction; we find no new 
truth because we take some venerable 
but questionable proposition as the in- 
dubitable starting point, and never 
think of putting this assumption itself 
to a test of observation or experiment. 
— Will Durant. 

The only atheism is the denial of 
truth.— ArtAw Lynch. 

Still rule those minds on earth at 
whom sage Milton’s wormwood words 
were hurled: Truth like a bastard comes 
into the world^ never without ilirfame to 
him who gives her birth. — Thomas 
Hardy. 

Unless there is a recovery of the true 
dualism or, what amounts to the same 
thing, a reaffirmation of the truths of 
the inner life in some form — ^traffitional 
or critical, religious or humanistic — civ- 
ilization in any sense that has been at- 
tached to that term hitherto is threat- 
ened at its base.— Babbitt. 

Funny how people despise platitudes, 
when they are usually the truest thing 
going. A thing has to be pretty true be- 
fore it gets to be a platitude. — Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould. 

The old faiths light their candles all 
about, but burly Truth comes by and 
blows them out.— Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. 

Man with his burning soul has but an 
hour of breath to build a ship of truth 
in which his soul may sail — sail on the 
sea of death, for death takes toll of 
beauty, courage, youth, of ah but truth. 
— John Masefield. 

It is strange but true; for truth is al- 
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ways strange, stranger than fiction. — 
Byron, 

Truth does not consist in minute ac- 
curacy of detail, but in conveying a 
right impression; and there are vague 
ways of speaking that are truer than 
strict facts would be. When the Psalm- 
ist said, “ Eivers of water run down mine 
eyes, because men keep not thy law,” he 
did not state the fact, but he stated a 
truth deeper than fact, and truer.— 
jord. 

Truth is only developed in the hour 
of need; time, and not man, discovers 
it. — Bonald. 

The interests of society often render 
it e^^edient not to utter the whole truth, 
the interests of science never: for in this 
field we have much more to fear from 
the deficiency of truth, than from its 
abundance. — Colton. 

I have seldom known any one who de- 
serted truth in trifles, that could be 
trusted in matters of importance. — 
Paley. 

Accustom your children to a strict at- 
tention to truth, even in the most mi- 
nute particulars. If a thing happened 
at one window, and they, when relating 
it, say that it happened at another, do 
not let it pass, but instantly check them; 
you do not know where deviations from 
truth will end. — Johnson. 

We find but few historians who have 
been diligent enough in their search for 
truth; it is their common method to take 
on trust what they distribute to the 
public; by which means a falsehood once 
received from a famed writer becomes 
traditional to posterity. — Dryden. 

The greatest friend of truth is time; 
her greatest enemy is prejudice; and her 
constant companion is humility. — Colton. 

No bad man ever wished that his 
breast was made of glass, or that others 
could read his thoughts. But the misery 
is, that the duplicities, the temptations, 
and the infirmities that surround us, 
have rendered the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, as hazardous and contraband 
a commodity as a man can possibly deal 
in. — Colton. 

Truth is established by investigation 
and delay; falsehood prospers by pre- 
cipitancy. — Tacitus. 

Eeceiving a new truth is adding a 
new sense. — Liehiq, 


Seven years of silent inquiry are need- 
ful for a man to learn the truth, but 
fourteen in order to learn how to make 
it known to his fellowmen.— Piato. 

Of all duties, the love of truth, with 
faith and constancy in it, ranks first and 
highest. To love God and to love truth 
are one and the same.— Pellico. 

As has been finely expressed, '‘Prin- 
ciple is a passion for truth,” And as an 
earlier and homelier writer hath it, " The 
truths we believe in are the pillars of 
our world.” — Bulwer. 

He who seeks truth should be of no 
country. — Voltaire . 

He that opposes his own judgment 
against the consent of the times ought 
to be backed with unanswerable truths; 
and he that has truth on his side is a 
fool, as well as a coward, if he is afraid 
to own it because of other men’s opin- 
ions.— Foe, 

Truth is the most powerful thing in the 
world, since even fiction itself must be 
governed by it, and can only please by 
its resemblance. — Shaftesbury. 

The confusion and undesigned inaccu- 
racy so often to be observed in conver- 
sation, especially in that of uneducated 
persons, proves that truth needs to be 
cultivated as a talent, as well as recom- 
mended as a virtue.— ilifrs. Fry. 

Truths of all others the most awful 
and interesting are too often considered 
as so true that they lose all the power 
of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dor- 
mitory of the soul, side by side with the 
most ^ despised and exploded errors. — 
Coleridge. 

Truth is so great a perfection, that if 
God would render himself visible to men, 
he would choose light for his body and 
truth for his soul. — Pythagoras, 

As one may bring himself to believe 
almost anything he is inclined to be- 
lieve, it makes all the difference whether 
we begin or end with inquiry, " What is 
truth? *^--Whately. 

Peace if possible, but truth at any 
rate. — Luther. 

^ Dare to be tme; nothing can need a 
lie; a fault which needs it most grows 
two thereby. — Herbert. 

^ It is perilous ^ to separate thinking 
rightly, from acting rightly. — ^He is al- 
ready half false who speculates on truth 
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and does not do it. — The penalty paid 
by him who speculates on truth without 
doing it, is, that by degrees the very 
truth he holds becomes a falsehood. — 
F, W. Roberston. 

Truth is always congruous and ^rees 
with itself; every truth in the universe 
agrees with all others . — Daniel Webster. 

Error ^ always addresses the passions 
and prejudices: truth scorns such mean 
intrigue, and only addresses the under- 
standing and the conscience.— .dseJ 
Backus. 

We must never throw away a bushel 
of truth because it happens to contain 
a few grains of chaff; on the contrary, 
we may sometimes profitably receive a 
bushel of chaff for the few grains of 
truth it may contain. — A. P, Stanley. 

The way of truth is like a great road. 
Jet is not difficult to know it. The evil is 
only that men will not seek it. — Meneius. 

I have always found that the honest 
truth of our own mind has a certain at- 
traction for every other mind that loves 
truth honestly. — Carlyle. 

Men must love the truth before they 
thoroughly believe it. — South. 

There are three parts in truth: first, 
the inquiry, which is the wooing of it; 
secondly, the knowledge of it, which is 
the presence of it; and thirdly, the be- 
lief, which is the enjoyment of it. — 
Bacon. 

According to Democritus, truth lies at 
the bottom of a well, the water of which 
serves as a mirror in which objects may 
be reflected. — I have heard, however, 
that some philosophers, in seeking for 
truth, to pay homage to her, have seen 
their own image and adored it instead. — 
Richter. 

While you live, tell truth and shame 
the devil. — Shakespeare. 

Search for the truth is the noblest oc- 
cupation of man; its publication is a 
duty. — Mad. de Stael. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
the eternal years of God are hers; but 
error wounded writhes in pain, and dies 
amid her worshippers. — Bryant. 

We must not let go manifest truths 
because we cannot answer all quest ’ons 
about them . — Jeremy Collier. 

Stick to the old truths and the old paths, 
and learn their divineness by sick beds, 


and in every-day work, and do not 
darken your mind with intellectual puz- 
zles, which may breed disbelief, but can 
never breed vital religion or practical 
usefulness. — C. Kingsley. 

Seize upon truth, wherever it is found, 
amongst your friends, amongst your foes, 
on Christian or on heathen ground; the 
flower’s divine where’er it grows. — Watts. 

TWILIGHT. — ^The day is done; and 
slowly from the scene the stooping sun 
upgathers his spent shafts, and puts 
them back into his golden quiver! — 
Longjellov). 

Softly the evening came. The sun 
from the western horizon, like a magi- 
cian, extended his golden wand o’er the 
landscap e . — Longfe Uow. 

The weary sun hath made a golden 
set, and, by the bright track of his fiery 
car, gives token" of a goodly day to- 
morrow. — Shakespeare . 

Oh, how beautiful is the summer night, 
which is not night, but^ a sunless, yet 
unclouded, day, descending upon earth 
with dews, and shadows, and refreshing 
coolness! How beautiful the long mild 
twilight, which, like a silver clasp, unites 
to-day with yesterday 1 How beautiful 
the silent hour, when morning and even- 
ing thus sit together, hand in hand, be- 
neath the starless sky of midnight! — 
Longfellow. 

Twilight gray hath in her sober livery 
all things clad. — Milton. 

What heart has not acknowledged the 
influence of this hour, the sweet and 
soothing hour of twili^t— the hour of 
love — ^the hour of adoration — the hour 
of rest — ^when we think of those we love, 
onlj'’ to regret that we have not loved 
them more dearly; when we remember 
our enemies only to forgive them.— 
Longfellow. 

Nature hath appointed the twilight, 
as a bridge, to pass us out of night into 
dB.y.--Fuller. 

Twilight hour! whose mantle is the 
drapeiy of dreams, and who hast ever 
been in poetry life’s holy time; thou 
wert wont to steal upon us, as th}" san- 
dals were of dew! how sadly comes the 
rustle of thy step in the decaying 
seasons of the year! — N. P. Willis. 

How lovely are the portals of the 
night, when stars come out to watch the 
daylight die! — T. Cole. 
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Parting day dies like the dolphin, 
whom each pang imbues with a new 
color as it gasps away, the last still 
loveliest, till ’tis gone, and all is gray. — 
Byron. 

TYRAUNY.— Tyranny and anarchy 
are never far asunder. — J. Bentham, 

Free governments have committed 
more flagrant acts of tyranny than the 
most perfectly despotic governments we 
have ever known. — Burke. 

Every wanton and causeless restraint 
of the will of the subject, whether prac- 
tised by a monarch, a nobility, or a pop- 
ular assembly, is a degree of tyranny. 
^Blackstone. 

Bad laws are the worst sort of 
tyranny. — Burke. 

Hardness ever of hardness is the 
mother. — Shakespeare. 

Power, unless managed with gentle- 
ness and discretion, does but make a 
man the more hated; no intervals of 
good humor, no starts of bounty, will 
atone for tyranny and oppression. — 
Jeremy Collier. 

Tyranny is always weakness. — J. R. 
Lowell. 

Hateful is the power, and pitiable is 
the life, of those who wish to be feared 
rather than to be loved. — Cornelius 
Nepos. 

There is a natural and necessary pro- 
gression, from the extreme of anarchy to 
the extreme of tyranny; and arbitrary 
power is most easily established on the 
ruins of liberty abused to licentiousness. 
— Washington, 

Tyranny sways, not as it hath power, 
but as it is suffered,— 5/iaAjespeare. 

It is worthy of observation that the 
most imperious masters over their own 
servants are at the same time the most 
abject slaves to the servants of other 
masters.— Seneca. 

Tyrants and oppressors, when living, 
are the terror of mankind; but when 
dead, they are the objects of general 
contempt and scorn. The death of Nero 
was celebrated by the Romans with bon- 
fires and plays; birds ate the naked 
flesh of Pompey; Alexander lay un- 
buried^ thirty days; but a useful and 
holy life is generally closed by an hon- 
orable and lamented death. — Anon. 

A tyrant never tasteth of true friend- 


ship, nor of perfect liberty.— Diopenes. 

Tyrants forego all respect for human- 
ity in proportion as they are sunk be- 
neath it. Taught to believe themselves 
of a different species, they really become 
so, lose their participation with their 
kind, and in mimicking the god dwindle 
into the brute. — Hazlitt, 

A king ruleth as he ought; a tyrant 
as he lists; a king to the profit of all, a 
tyrant only to please a few.— 

Tyranny absolves all faith; and who 
invades our rights can never be but an 
usurper.— Rroo/cc . 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, 
when subjects are rebels from principle. 
— Burke, 

Tyranny is far the worst of treasons. 
—The prince who neglects or violates 
his trust is more a brigand than the rob- 
ber-chief.— 

Of all the evils that infest a state, a 
tyrant is the greatest; his sole will com- 
mands^ the laws, and lords it over them. 
— Euripides. 

And with necessity, the tyrant’s plea, 
excused his devilish deeds.— 

That sovereign is a tyrant who knows 
no law but his own caprice. — Voltaire. 

Where law ends, tyranny begins. — 
William Pitt^ the Elder. 

Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God. — Franklin. 

Necessity is the argument of tyrants; 
it is the creed of slaves. — William Pitt, 
the Younger. 

TJ 

UNBELIEF.— (See " Infidblity.”) 

Narrowness is the mother of unbelief. 
Obtain a broad ^ outlook if you would 
agree with God in your philosophy and 
be able to transmit God’s own thought 
into your life. — Joseph Cook. 

All unbelief is the belief of a lie. — 
H. Bonar. 

No man is an unbeliever, but because 
he will be so; and every man is not 
an unbeliever, because the grace of God 
conquers some, changes their wills, and 
binds them to Christ, — Charnock. 

Disbelief in futurity loosens in a great 
measure the ties of morality, and may 
be for that reason pernicious to the 
peace of civil society. — Hume, 
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One day when D’Alembert and Con- 
dorget were dining with Voltsdre, they 
proposed to converse on atheism; but 
Voltaire stopped them at once. " W«dt,” 
said he, 'Hill my servants have with- 
drawn ; I do not wish to have my throat 
cut to-night.”— C?. B, Cheever, 

In all unbelief there are these two 
things : a good opinion of one’s self, and 
a bad opinion of God.— iJ. Bonar, 

There is but one thing without honor, 
smitten with eternal barrenness, inabil- 
ity to do or to be, and that is un- 
belief. He who believes nothing, who 
believes only the shows of things, is 
not in relation with nature and fact at 
all. — Carlyle, 

How deeply rooted must unbelief be 
in our hearts, when we are surprised to 
j&nd our prayers answered, instead of 
feeling sure that they will be so, if they 
are only offered up in faith, and in ac- 
cordance with the will of Godl — Hare, 
When Dr. Johnson was asked why so 
many literary men were infidels, he re- 
plied, " Because they are ignorant of the 
Bible.” Were they truly acquainted 
with its contents, they must acknowledge 
it to be from God. And the truth of 
the remark is confirmed by the fact 
that some of the most distinguished ad- 
vocates of Christianity took up the 
Bible to oppose, but ended by believing 
and defending it. — W. E. Williams, 
Unbelief, in distinction from disbelief, 
is a confession of ignorance where 
honest inquiry might easily find the 
truth. — Agnostic ” is but the Greek for 
“ ignoramus.” — Tryon Edwards, 

In the hands of unbelief half-tmths 
are made to do the work of whole^ false- 
hoods. — ^The sowing of doubts is the 
sowing of dragon’s teeth, which ere long 
will sprout up into armed and hostile 
men.—E, F, Burr, 

Yous think are too intelligent to 
believe in God.— I arn not like you. — 
Not every one who wishes to be is an 
atheist. — N apoleon. 

It is intelligence that discovers intel- 
ligence in the universe; and a great 
mind is better capable than a small one 
of seeing God in his works. — Thiers, 
Unbelief does nothing but darken and 
destroy. It makes the world a moral 
desert,- where no divine footsteps are 
heard, where no angels ascend and 


descend, where no living hand adorns 
the fields, feeds the birds of heaven, 
or regulates events.— iTmmmac^er. 

" I seem,” says Hume, " affrighted and 
confounded with the solitude in which I 
am placed by my philosophy. When 
I look abroad, on every side I see dis- 
pute, contradiction, distraction. When 
I turn my eye inward, I find nothing 
but doubt and ignorance. Where am I? 
or what am I? From what cause do I 
derive my existence? To what condi- 
tion shall I return? I am confounded 
with questions. I begin to fancy my- 
self in a most deplorable condition, en- 
vironed with darkness on every side.” 
— What a confession of the wretched- 
ness of unbelief! — C, Simmons, 

Profound minds are the most likely to 
think lightly of the resources of human 
reason, and it is the superficial thinker 
who is generally strongest in every kind 
of unbelief.— /Sffr H, Davy, 

I know of no condition worse than 
that of the man who has little or no 
light on the supreme religious questions, 
and who, at the same time, is making 
no effort to come to the light.— F, 
Burr, 

Unbelief is criminal because it is a 
moral act, an act of the whole nature. — 
Belief or unbelief is a test of a man’s 
whole spiritual condition, because it is 
the whole being, affections, will, con- 
science, as well as the understanding, 
which are concerned in it. — A, Maclaren, 

Oh, ye infidel philosophers, teach me 
how to find joy in sorrow, strength in 
weakness, and light in darkest days; 
how to bear buffeting and scorn; how 
to welcome death, and to pass through 
it into the sphere of life, and this not 
for me only, but for the whole world 
that groans and travails in pain; and 
till you can do this, speak not to me of 
a better revelation, than the Bible. — H, 
W, Beecher, 

Better that they had ne’er been bom 
who read to doubt, or read to scorn. — 
Walter Scott, 

There is no strength in unbelief.— 
Even the unbelief of what is false is no 
source of might.— It is the truth shining 
from behind that gives the strength to 
disbelieve.— *0. Macdonald, 

UNCERTAINTY.— All that lies be- 
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fcween the cradle and the grave is un- 
certain.— jSerieca. 

Uncertainty! fell demon of our fears! 
The human soul, that can support 
despair, supports not thee, — Mallet. 

A bitter and perplexed, “What shall I 
do?’* is worse to man than worst neces- 
sity. — Coleridge. 

The torment of suspense is very 
great; and as soon as the wavering, 
perplexed mind begins to determine, be 
the determination which way soever, it 
will find itself at ease. — South. 

What Shakespeare says of doubts is 
equally true of vacillation and un- 
certainty of purpose, “that they make 
us lose the good we oft might win by 
fearing to attempt.” — C. Simmons. 

UNDERSTANDING.— It is a com- 
mon fault never to be satisfied with our 
fortune, nor dissatisfied with our under- 
standing.— 

The eye of the understanding is like 
the eye of the sense; for as you may 
see great objects through small crannies 
or holes, so you may see great axioms of 
nature through small and contemptible 
instances.— J5aco?^. 

True fortitude of understanding con- 
sists in not suffering what we do know 
to be disturbed by what we do not 
know. — Paley. 

The defects of the understanding, 
like those of the face, grow worse as we 
grow old.-— Rochejoucauld. 

It is the same with understanding as 
with eyes; to a certain size and make 
just so much light is necessary, and no 
more. Whatever is bej^ond, brings dark- 
ness and confusion. — Shaftesbury. 

The improvement of the understand- 
ing is for two ends; first, our own in- 
crease of knowledge; secondly, to en- 
able us to deliver that knowledge to 
others.— Loc/ce. 

A man of understanding finds less dif- 
ficulty in submitting to a wrong-headed 
fellow, than in attempting to set him 
right. — Rochefoucauld. 

It is not the eye that sees the beauty 
of the heaven, nor the ear that hears 
the sweetness of music or the glad 
tidings of a prosperous occurrence, but 
the soul, that perceives all the relishes 
of sensual and intellectual perfections; 
and the more noble and excellent the 


soul is, the greater and more savory are 
its perceptions . — Jeremy Taylor. 

The light of the understanding humil- 
ity kindleth, and pride covereth.— 
Quarles. 

He who calls in the aid of an equal 
understanding doubles his own; and he 
who profits of a superior understanding 
raises his powers to a level with the 
height of the superior understanding he 
imites with. — Burke. 

I know no evil so great as the abuse 
of the understanding, and yet there is 
no one vice more common.— jSieeZe. 

I hold myself indebted to any one 
from whose enlightened understanding 
another ray of knowledge communicates 
to mine. — Really to inform the mind is 
to correct and enlarge the heart.— 
Junius. 

No one knows what strength of parts 
he has till he has tried them.— And of 
the understanding one may most truly 
say, that its force is generally greater 
than it thinks till it is put to it.— 
Therefore the proper remedy is, to set 
the mind to work, and apply the 
thoughts vigorously to the business, for 
it holds in the struggles of the mind, 
as in those of war, that to think we 
shall conquer is to conquer. — Locke. 

UNHAPPINESS.— (See “Happi- 
ness.*’) 

It is better not to be than to be un- 
happy. — Dryden. 

They who have never known pros- 
perity can^ hardly be said to be un- 
happy; it is from the remembrance of 
joys we have lo jt, that the aiTows of 
affliction are pointed. — Mackenzie. 

We degrade, life by our follies and 
vices, and then complain that the un- 
happiness which is only their accompani- 
ment is inherent in the constitution of 
things. — Bovee. 

The most unhappy of all men is he 
who believes himself to be so.— Hume. 

A perverse temper, and a discon- 
tented, fretful disposition, wherever they 
prevail, render any state of life unhappy. 
— Cicero. 

Man’s unhappiness comes of his great- 
ness; it is because there is an infinite 
in him, which, with all his cunning, he 
cannot quite bury under the finite.— 
Carlyle. 
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If we cannot live so as to be happy, 
let us at least live so as to deserve it. — 
Fitche, 

In this world of resemblances, we are 
content with personating happiness; to 
feel it is in an beyond us.-^Mackemie. 

Oh, how bitter a thing it is to look 
into happiness through another man’s 
eyes ! — Shakespeare. 

As the ivy twines around the oak, so 
do misery and misfortune encompass 
the happiness of man. Felicity, pure 
and unalloyed, is not a plant of earthly 
growth; her gardens are the skies. — 
Burton. 

Hardly a man, whatever his circum- 
stances and situation, but if you get 
his confidence, will tell you that he is 
not happy. It is however certain that 
all men are not unhappy in the same 
degree, though by these accounts we 
might almost be tempted to think so. 
Is not this to be accounted for, by sup- 
posing that all men measure the happi- 
ness they possess by the happiness they 
desire, or think they deserve? — Greville. 

What is earthly happiness? that phan- 
tom of which we hear so much and see 
so little; whose promises are constantly 
given and constantly broken, but as 
constantly believed; that cheats us with 
the sound instead of the substance, and 
with the blossom instead of the fruit. — 
Colton. 

Perfect happiness, I believe, was never 
intended by the Deity to be the lot of 
one of his creatures in this world; but 
that he has very much put in our power 
the nearness of our approaches to it 
is what I have steadfastly believed. — 
Jefferson. 

We never enjoy perfect happiness; 
our most fortunate successes are min- 
\gled with sadness; some anxieties always 
perplex the reality of our satisfaction. 
— Corneille. 

UNION, AND UNITY.— Men’s hearts 
ought not to be set against one another, 
but set with one another, and all against 
evil only. — Carlyle. 

By uniting we^ stand; by dividing we 
fall. — John Dickinson. 

Union does everything when it is 
perfect.— It satisfies desires, simplifies 
needs, foresees the wishes, and becomes 
a constant fortune. — Senancour. 


The number two hath, by the heathen, 
been accounted accurst, because it was 
the first departure from unity. — J. 
Trapp. 

The multitude which does not reduce 
itself to unity is confusion; the unity 
which does not depend upon the multi- 
tude, is tyranny.— PascaZ, 

The union of Christians to Christ, 
their common head, and by means of 
the influence they derive from him, one 
to another, may be illustrated by the 
loadstone. It not only attracts the par- 
ticles of iron to itself by the magnetic 
virtue, but by this virtue it unites them 
one to another.— Cec27. 

The ^ great unity which true science 
seeks is found only by beginning with 
our knowledge of God, and coming 
down from him along the stream of 
causation to every fact and event that 
affects us. — Howard Crosby. 

What science calls the unity and imi- 
forrnity of nature, truth calls the 
fidelity of God. — Martineau. 

tJNKINDNESS. — ^More hearts pine 
away in secret anguish for unkindness 
from those who should be their com- 
forters, than for any other calamity in 
life. — Young. 

Hard unkindness mocks the tear it 
forced to flow. — Gray. 

Unkind language is sure to produce 
the fruits of unkindness, that is, suffer- 
ing in the bosom of others. — Beniham. 

'Rich, gifts wax poor when givers prove 
unkind. — Shakespeare. 

He who has once stood beside the 
grave, to look back upon the compan- 
ionship which has been forever closed, 
feeling how impotent there is the wild 
love, or the keen sorrow, to give one 
instant’s pleasure to the pulseless heart, 
or atone in the lowest measure to the 
departed spirit for the hour of imkind- 
ness, will scarcely for the future incur 
that debt to the heart which can only 
be discharged to the dust. — Ruskin. 

As unkindness has no remedy at law, 
let its avoidance be with you a point 
of honor.— H. Ballou. 

She hath tied sharp-toothed unkind- 
ness, a vulture here. — Shakespeare. 

USEFULNESS.— (See "Benbvo 
lence”; and "Goodness”) 

Nothing in this world is so good a 
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usefulness. It binds your fellow crea- 
tures to you, and you to them; it tends 
to the improvement of your own char- 
acter and gives you a real importance 
in society, much beyond what any 
artificial station can bestow. — B, C. 
J5rod«€. 

The world^s idea of greatness has been 
that he is greatest who best succeeds in 
using his fellow-men for the furtherance 
of his own ends. — Christianity holds 
him the greatest who is himself most 
useful to others.— 'P. H, Hoge, 

There is but one virtue — ^the eternal 
sacrifice of self. — George Sand. 

Have I done anything for society? I 
have then done more for myself. Let 
that question and truth be always 
present to thy mind, and work without 
cessation- — Simms. 

Think that day lost, whose low de- 
scending sun views from thy hand no 
worthy action done.— ilnon. 

In the school of Pythagoras it was a 
point of discipline, that if among the 
probationers, there were any who grew 
weary of studying to be useful, and re- 
turned to an idle life, they were to re- 
gard them as dead; and, upon their 
departing, to perform their obsequies, 
and raise them tombs with inscriptions, 
to warn others of the like mortality, and 
quicken them to refine their souls above 
that wretched state. — Addison. 

The useful and the beautiful are never 
separated . — Periander. 

Doing good is the only certainly 
happy action of a man^s life. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

All the good things of this world are 
no further good than as they are of use ; 
and whatever we may heap up to give 
to others, we enjoy only as much as we 
can make useful to ourselves and others, 
and no more.— De/oe. 

Knowest thou not, thou canst not 
move a step on this earth without find- 
ing some duty to be done, and that 
every man is useful to his kind, by the 
very fact of his existence? — Carlyle. 

The maelstrom attracts more notice 
than the quiet fountain; a comet draws 
more attention than the steady star. 
But it is better to be the fountain than 
the maelstrom, and the star than comet, 
following out the sphere and orbit of 


quiet usefulness in which God places us. 
— John Hall. 

On the day of his death, in his eight- 
ieth year, Elliot, “the Apostle of the 
Indians,” was found teaching an Indian 
child at his bedside. “Why not rest 
from your labors now? ” asked a friend. 
“Because,” replied the venerable man, 
“ I have prayed God to render me useful 
in my sphere, and he has heard my 
prayers; for now that I can no longer 
preach, he leaves me strength enough to 
teach this poor child the alphabet.”— 
J. Chaplin. 

We live in a world which is full of 
misery and ignorance, and the plain 
duty of each and all of us is to try 
to make the little comer he can in- 
fluence somewhat less miserable and 
somewhat less ignorant than it was be- 
fore he entered it. — Huxley. 

How often do we sigh for opportu- 
nities of doing good, while we neglect 
the openings of Providence in little 
things, which would frequently lead to 
the accomplishment of most important 
usefulness. Good is done by degrees. 
However small in proportion the benefit 
which follows individual attempts to do 
good, a great deal may thus be accom- 
plished by perseverance, even in the 
midst of discouragements and disap- 
pointments. — Crah b e . 

^ Thousands of men breathe, move, and 
live; pass off the stage of life and are 
heard of no more. Why? They did 
not a particle of good in the world; 
none were blest by them, none could 
point to them as the instrument of their 
redemption; their light went out in 
darkness, and they were not remem- 
bered more than the insects of yester- 
day. Will you thus live and die, O 
man immortal? Live for something.— 
Chalmers. 

Amid lifers quests there seems but 
worthy one, to do men good. — Bmley. 

I never knew a man that was bad, fit 
for any service that was good. There 
was always some disqualifying ingre- 
dient mixing with the compound, and 
spoiling it. The accomplishment _ of 
anything good is a physical impossibility 
in such a man. He could not if he 
would, and it is not more certain that 
he would not if he could, do a good and 
virtuous action.— Pwrfce. 
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Tiy to make at least one person 
happy every day, and then in ten years 

ou may have made three thousand, six 

undred and fifty persons happy, or 
brightened a small town by your co 
tribution to the fund of general enjoy- 
ment.— -vSfydnea/ Smith. 

Of the Earl of Shaftesbury it was said, 
that ^‘his long and perfect life had no 
day misspent, and no hour without some 
deed of loving-kindness to others.” 

USURER. — A money-lender. He 
serves you in the present tense; he 
lends you in the conditional mood; 
keeps you in the subjunctive; and ruins 
you in the future I— Addison.. 

He was a man versed in the world, 
as pilot in his compass; the needle 
pointed ever to that interest which was 
his loadstar; and he spread his sails 
with vantage to the gale of others’ pas- 
sions.— Ren Johnson. 

Go not to a covetous old man, with 
any request, too soon in the morning, 
before he hath taken in that day’s prey; 
for his covetousness is up before him, 
and he before thee, and he is in ill 
humor; but stay till the afternoon, till 
he be satiated upon some borrower. — 
Fuller. 

V 

VAGRANT. — ^Beware of those who 
are homeless by choice I You have no 
hold on a human being whose affections 
are without a taproot Southey. 

He that has a home, and a family, 
has given hostages to the community 
for good citizenship, but he that has no 
such connecting interests, is closed to 
temptation, to idleness, and in danger 
of becoming useless, if not a burden and 
a nuisance in society.— Johnson. 

VAIN-GLORY. — Vain-glorious men 
are the scorn of the wise, the admira- 
tion of fools, the idols of parasites, and 
the slaves of their own vaunts.— Bacon.. 

The vain-glory of this world is a de- 
ceitful sweetness, a fruitless labor, a 
perpetual fear, a dangerous honor; her 
beginning is without Providence, and 
her end not without repentance. — 
Quarles. 

That tumor of a man, the vain-glor- 
ious Alexander, used to make his boast 
that never any man went beyond him 


in benefits; and yet he lived to see a 
poor fellow in a tub, to whom there was 
nothing that he could give, and from 
whom there was nothing that he could 
take away. — Seneca. 

Some intermixture of vain-glorious 
tempers puts life into business, and 
m^es a fit composition in grand enter- 
prises and hazardous undertakings. 
For men of solid and sober natures have 
more of the ballast than the sail.— Ra- 
con. 

VALENTINE.— Hail to thy return- 
ing festival, old Bishop Valentine 1 
Great is thy name in the rubric. Like 
unto thee, assuredly, there is no other 
mitred father in the calendar.— Lamb. 

The fourteenth of February is a day 
sacred to St. Valentine I It was a very 
odd notion, alluded to by Shakespeare, 
that on this day birds begin to couple; 
hence, perhaps, arose the custom oi 
sending on this day letters containing 
professions of love and affection.— iVoaX 
Webster. 

VALOR.— The truly valiant dare 
everything except doing any other body 
an injury.— Rfr P. Sidney. 

^ Valor gives awe, and promises protec- 
tion to those who want heart or strength 
to defend themselves. This makes the 
authority of men among women, and 
that of a master buck in a nunierous 
herd. — Sir W. Temple. 

How strangely high endeavors may 
be blessed, where piety and valor jointly 
go. — Dryden. 

No man can answer for his own valor 
or courage, till he has been in danger. 
— Rochefoucauld. 

The better part of valor is discretion. 
^Shakespeare. 

Those who believe that the praises 
which arise from valor are superior to 
those which proceed^ from any other 
virtues have not considered. — Dryden. 

Dare to do your duty always; this is 
the height of true valor. — 0. Simmons. 

If thou desire to be truly valiant, fear 
to do any injury; he that fears to do 
evil is always afraid to suffer evil; he 
that never fears is desperate; he that 
fears always is a coward: he is the true 
valiant man that dares nothing but 
what he may, and fears nothing but 
what he ought. — Quarles, 
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Fear to do base and unworthy things 
is valor; if they be done to us, to suffer 
them is also valor . — Ben Jonscm. 

I love the man that is modestly 
valiant, that stirs not till he most needs, 
and then to purpose. — continued pa- 
tience I commend not. — Feltham, 

There is no love-broker in the world 
can more prevail in man’s commenda- 
tion with woman, than report of valor. 
— Shakespeare* 

The mean of true valor lies between 
the extremes of cowardice and rashness. 
— Cervantes. 

When valor preys on reason, it eats 
the sword it fights with.— Shakespeare. 

The estimate and valor of a man con- 
sists in the heart and in the will; there 
his true honor lies. Valor is stability, 
not of arms and legs, but of courage and 
the soul; it does not lie in the valor 
of our horse, nor of our arms, but in 
ourselves. He that falls obstinate in his 
courage, if his legs fail him, fights upon 
his knees. — Montaigne. 

True valor, on virtue founded strong, 
meets ail events alike . — Mallet 

Valor employ’d in an ill quarrel, turns 
to cowardice; and virtue then puts on 
foul vice’s vizor. — Massinger. 

True valor lies in the mind, the 
never-yielding purpose ; nor owns the 
blind award of giddy fortune. — TAom- 

90W. 

Valor would cease to be a virtue if 
there were no injustice.— 

The love of gloij, the fear of shame, 
the design of making a fortune, the de- 
sire of rendering life easy and agreeable, 
md the humor of pulling down other 
people are often the causes of that 
valor so celebrated among men. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

It is said of untrue valors, that some 
men’s valors are in the eyes of them 
that look on.— Bacon. 

It is a brave act of valor to contemn 
death; but where life is more terrible 
than death it is then the truest valor to 
dare to live . — Sir Thomas Browne. 

Whatever comes out of despair cannot 
bear the title of valor, which should be 
lifted up to such a height, that holding 
all things under itself, it should be able 
to maintain its greatness, even in the 
midst of miseries . — Sir P. Sidney. 


Valor hath its bounds, as well as other 
virtues, which once transgressed, the 
next step is into the territories of vice, 
so that, by having too large a propor- 
tion of this heroic virtue, unless a man 
be very perfect in its limits, which, on 
the confines, are very hard to discern, 
he may, unawares, run into temerity, ob- 
stinacy, and folly. — Montaigne. 

VANITY. — ^Every ' man has just as 
much vanity as he wants understanding. 
—Pope. 

The most violent passions have their 
intermissions; vanity alone gives us no 
vespito.— Rochefoucauld. 

Extinguish vanity in the mind, and 
you naturally retrench the little super- 
fluities of garniture and equipage. The 
blossoms will fall of themselves when 
the root that nourishes them is de- 
stroyed. — Steele. 

Vanity is the poison of agreeable- 
ness; yet as poison, when properly ap- 
plied, has a salutary effect in medicine, 
so has vanity in the commerce and so- 
ciety of the world.— Greville. 

Take away from mankind their vanity 
and their ambition, and there would be 
but few claiming to be heroes or pa- 
triots.— Beneca. 

The general cry is against ingratitude, 
but the complaint is misplaced, it 
should be against vanity; none but di- 
rect villains are capable of wilful ingrati- 
tude; but almost everybody is capable 
of thinking he hath done more than 
another deserves, while the other thinks 
he hath received less than he deserves. 
— Pope. 

An egotist will always speak of him- 
self, either in praise or in censure; but 
a modest man ever shuns making him- 
self the subject of his conversation.— 
Bruy ere. 

Nothing is so credulous as vanity, or 
so ignorant of what becomes itself. — 
Shakespeare. 

1 will not call vanity and affectation 
twins, because, more properly, vanity 
is the mother, and affectation is the 
darling daughter; vanity is the sin, and 
affectation is the punishment; the first 
may be called the root of self-love, the 
other the fruit. Vanity is never at its 
full growth till it spreadeth into affec- 
tation, and then it is complete.— BamMe. 
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It is our own vanity that makes the 
vanity of others intolerable to us.— 
Rochefoucauld. 

Pride and vanity are forever spoken 
of side by side; and many suppose that 
they are merely different shades of the 
same feeling. Yet, so far axe they from 
being akin, they can hardly find room 
in the same breast, A proud man will 
not stoop to be vain; a vain man is so 
busy in bowing and wriggling to catch 
fair words from others, that he can 
never lift up his head into pride.— 
Anon. 

The strongest passions allow us some 
rest, but vanity keeps us perpetually in 
motion. What a dust do I raise! says 
the fly upon a coach-wheel. And at i 
what a rate do I drivel says the fly 
upon the horse’s back.— jStz;i/£. 

When men will not be reasoned out 
of a vanity, they must be ridiculed out 
of it.--— U Estrange. 

Vanity makes us do more things 
against inclination than reason.— iSoc/ie- 
joucauld. 

They who do speak ill of themselves, 
do so mostly as the surest way of prov- 
ing how modest and candid they are.— 
Anon. 

Vanity keeps persons in favor with 
themselves, who are out of favor with 
all others.— )S/iafcespeare. 

Of all our infirmities, vanity is the 
dearest to us; a man will starve his 
other vices to keep that alive.— -Frank- 
lin. 

Ladies of fashion staiwe their happi- 
ness to feed their vanity, and their love 
to feed their pride. — Colton. 

Offended vanity is the great separator 
in social life. — A. Helps. 

Pride is never more offensive than 
when it condescends to be civil ; whereas 
vanity, whenever it forgets itself, natu- 
rally assumes good humor. — Cumber- 
land. 

If you cannot inspire a woman with 
love of you, fill her above the brim 
with love of herself; all that runs over 
will be yours. — Colton. 

The vainest woman is never ^ thor- 
oughly conscious of her beauty till she 
is loved by the man who sets her own 
passion vibrating in return . — George 
Eliot. 


Vanity is the quicksand of reason.— 
George Sand. 

It is vanity which makes the rake at 
twenty, the worldly man at forty, and 
the retired man at sixty. We are apt 
to think that best in general for which 
we find ourselves best fitted in par- 
ticular.— Pope. 

Our vanities differ as our noses do; 
all conceit is not the same conceit, but 
varies in correspondence with the men- 
tal make in which one of us differs from 
another . — George Eliot. 

Great mischiefs happen more often 
from folly, meanness, and vanity, than 
from the greater sins of avarice and am- 
bition. — Burke. 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, con-, 
suming means soon preys upon itself.—* 
Shakespeare. 

0 Vanity, how little is thy force ac- 
knowledged, or thy operations discerned ! 
How wantonly dost thou deceive man- 
kind, under different disguises! — Some- 
times thou dost wear the face of pity; 
sometimes of generosity; nay, thou hast 
the assurance to put on those glorious 
ornaments which belong only to heroic 
viTtue.— Fielding. 

In a vain man, the smallest spark 
may kindle into the greatest flame, be- 
cause the materials are always prepared 
for it.— Hume. 

It is difldcult to divest one’s self of 
vanity; because impossible to divest 
one’s self of self-love . — Horace Walpole. 

Vanity is the foundation of the most 
ridiculous and contemptible vices— ;the 
vices of affectation and common lying. 
— Adam Smith. 

Guard against that vanity wHch 
courts a compliment, or is fed by it. — 
Chalmers. 

Vanity is the fruit of ignorance. It 
thrives most in subterranean places, 
never reached by the air of heaven and 
the light of the sim.— Ross. 

1 give vanity fair quarter wherever I 
meet with it, being persuaded that it is 
often productive of good to its possessor 
and to others within the sphere of its 
action; and therefore in many cases it 
would not be altogether absurd if a 
man were to thank God for his vanity, 
among the other comforts of his life.—’ 
Franklin. 
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A golden mind stoops not to shows of 
dross.^Shake^peare, 

People who are very vain are usually 
equally susceptible; and they who feel 
one thing acutely, will so feel another. 
— Buluoer, 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of 
man that a soldier, sutler, cook, street 
porter, vapor and wish to have their 
admirers; and philosophers even wish 
the same. Those who write against it 
wish to have the glory of having writ- 
ten well; and those who read it wish to 
have the glory of having read well ; and 
I, who write this, have perhaps this 
desire; and perhaps those who will read | 
this.— vPascoZ. 

Virtue would not go far if vanity did 
not keep it compmy .—Eochefoucauld, 

Vanity, indeed, is the very antidote to 
conceit; for while the^ former makes us 
all nerve to the opinion of others, the 
latter is perfectly satisfied with its opin- 
ion of itself.— B^^Z^£?er. 

Alas for human nature, that the 
wounds of vanity should smart and 
bleed so much longer than the wounds 
of affection! — Macaulay, 

It was prettily devised of iEsop that 
the fly sat upon the axletree of the 
chariot-wheel, and said, “What a dust 
do I raise ! ’’ So are there some vain 
persons that, whatsoever goeth alone or 
moveth upon greater means, if they 
have never so little hand in it, they 
think it is they that carry it. — Bacon. 

Vanity indeed is a venial error; for 
it usually carries its own punishment 
with it. — Junius. 

There is no vice or folly that requires 
so much nicety and skill to manage as 
vanity; nor any which by ill manage- 
ment makes so contemptible a figure. — 
Swift. 

Every man’s vanity ought to be his 
greatest shame, and every man’s folly 
ought to be his greatest secret.-— Quarles: 

Charms which, like flowers, lie on the 
surface and always glitter, easily produce 
vanity; hence women, wits, players, sol- 
diers, are vain, owing to their presence, 
figure, and dress. On the contrary, other 
excellences, which lie down deep like 
gold, and are discovered with difficulty — 
^rength, profoundness of intellect, mo- 
rality— leave their possessors modest and 
Richter, 


Every occasion will catch the senses 
of the vain man, and with that bridle 
and saddle you may ride him,— iSir P 
Sidney. 

We are so presumptuous that we wish 
to be known to all the world, even to 
those who come after us; and we are 
so vain that the esteem of five or six 
persons immediately around us is enough 
to amuse and satisfy us.— Pascal. 

When we are conscious of the least 
comparative merit in ourselves, we 
should take as much care to conceal 
the value we set upon it as if it were 
a real defect; to be elated or vain upon 
it is showing your money before people 
in want.— Cibber. 

Scarcely have I ever heard or read 
the introductoiy phrase, “I may say 
without vanity,” but some striking and 
characteristic instance of vanity has im- 
mediately followed.— PraTifcZm. 

There is more jealousy between rival 
wits than rival beauties, for vanity has 
no sex. But in both cases there must 
be pretensions, or there will be no jeal- 
ousy.— CoZZon. 

Yanity may be likened to the smooth- 
skmned and velvet-footed mouse, nib- 
bling about forever in expectation of a 
crumb; while self-esteem is too apt to 
take the likeness of the huge butcher^s 
dog, who carries off your steaks, and 
growls at you as he goes.— Simms. 

There is much money given to be 
laughed at, though the purchasers don’t 
know it; witness A.’s fine horse, and 
B.’s fine house. — Franklin. 

Yanity is a strong temptation to ly- 
ing;^ it makes people magnify their 
merit, over-flourish their family, and tell 
strange stories of their interest and ac- 
quaintance . — Jeremy Collier. 

Every one at the bottom of his heart 
cherishes vanity; even the toad thinks 
himself good-looking — “rather tawny 
perhaps, but look at his eye I ” — Wilson. 

Yanity makes men ridiculous, pride 
odious, and ambition terrible. — Steele. 

Tell me not of the pain of falsehood 
to the slandered! There is nothing so 
agonizing to the fine skin of vanity as 
the application of a rough truth. — Bul^ 
wer. 

To be a man’s own fool is bad enough: 
bat the vain man is everybody’s.— Penn» 
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Were not vanity a principle of abso- 
lute levity, some men would carry 
enough with them, every day, to crush 
an elephant. — Whelpley, 

He whose ruling passion is the love 
of praise is a slave to every one who 
has a tongue for flatteiy or calumny. 

Vanity is as ill at ease under indiffer- 
ence, as tenderness is under the love 
which it cannot return. — George Eliot. 

Those who live on vanity must,^ not 
unreasonably, expect to die of mortifica- 
tion. — Mrs. Ellis. 

Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; van- 
ity to desire the esteem of others.—It 
is just to say as Swift has done, that a 
proud man is too proud to be vain. — 
Blair. 

There is no folly of which a man who 
is not a fool cannot get rid except 
vanity; of this nothing cures a man 
except experience of its bad cons^ 
quences, if indeed anything can cure it. 
— Rousseau. 

Vanity is the weakness of the ambi- 
tious man, which exposes him to the 
secret scorn and derision of those he 
converses with, and ruins the character 
he is so industrious to advance by it. — 
Addison. 

A vain man can never be altogether 
rude. — Desirous as he is of pleasing, he 
fashions his manners after those of 
others.— Goethe. 

When a man has no longer any con- 
ception of excellence above his ovm, his 
voyage is done; he is dead; dead in the 
trespasses and sins of blear-eyed vanity. 
— H. W. Beecher. 

She neglects her heart who studies her 
glass. — Lavater. 

Vanity is as advantageous to a gov- 
ernment, as pride is dangerous. — Mon- 
tesquieu. 

There is no restraining men's tongues 
or pens when charged with a little van- 
ity. — W ashington. 

Never expect justice from a vain man; 
if he has the negative magnanimity not 
to disparage you, it is the most you can 
expect. — Washington Allston. 

Vanity is so closely allied to virtue, 
and to love the fame of laudable ac- 
tions approaches so near the love of 
laudable actions for their own sake, that 
*1^836 passions are more capable of mix- 


ture than any other kinds of affection; 
and it is almost impossible to have the 
latter without some degree of the 
former. — Hume. 

If vanity does not entirely overthrow 
the virtues, at least it makes them all 
totter. — Rochefoucauld. 

There is no arena in which vanity dis- 
plays itself under such a variety of 
forms as in conversation.— FascaL 

There's none so homely but loves a 
looking-glass.— Sowi/i. 

VARIETY.— Variety is the very spice 
of life, that gives it all its flavor. — 
Cowper. 

I take it to be a principal nile of life, 
not to be too much addicted to any 
one thing. — Terence. 

Order in variety we see; though all 
things differ, all agree.— Pope. 

The most delightful pleasures cloy 
without variety.— PwhZw Byrus. 

The earth was made so various, that 
the mind of desultory man, studious of 
change, and pleased with novelty, might 
be indulged.— Coioper. 

As land is improved by sowing it with 
various seeds so is the mind by exer- 
cising it with different studies. — Pliny. 

Variety's the source of joy below, 
from which still fresh revolving pleasures 
flow; in books and love, the mind one 
end pursues, and only change the expir- 
ing flame renews.— Ga?/. 

How nature delights and amuses us 
by varying even the character of insects ; 
the ill-nature of the wasp, the sluggi^- 
ness of the drone, the volatility of the 
butterfly, the slyness of the bug! — Syd- 
ney Smith. 

Variety alone gives joy; the sweetest 
meats the soonest cloy. — Prior. 

Countless the various species of man- 
kind; countless the shades that separate 
mind from mind; no general object of 
desire is known; each has his will, and 
each pursues his own. — Gi^ord. 

Nothing is pleasant that is not spiced 
with variety.- 

Variety of mere nothings gives more 
pleasure than uniformity of something. 
— Richter. 

VENGEANCE.— (See ‘‘Revenge.”) 

If you have committed iniquity, you 
must expect to suffer; for vengeance 
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with its sacred light shines upon you. — 
Sophocles. 

Deep vengeance is the daughter of 
deep silence. —Al fieri. 

Is it to be thought unreasonable that 
the people, in atonement for the wrongs 
of a century, demanded the vengeance 
of a single day? — Robespierre. 

Vengeance has no foresight, — Napo- 
leon. 

VERBOSITY.--.(See « Talking and 
" Language.”) 

Words, words, mere words; no matter 
from the heBxtj— Shakespeare. 

Redundancy of language is never 
found with deep reflection. Verbiage 
may indicate observation; but not think- 
ing. He who thinks much, says but 
little in proportion to his thoughts. He 
selects that language which will convey 
his ideas in the most explicit and di- 
rect manner- He tries to compress as 
much thought as possible into a few 
words. On the contrary, the man who 
talks everlastingly and promiscuously, 
who seems to have an exhaustless maga- 
zine of sound, crowds so many words 
into his thoughts that he always ob- 
scures, and very frequently conceals 
them. — Washington Irving. 

He draweth out the thread of his ver- 
bosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment. — Shakespeare. 

An era is fast approaching, when no 
writer will be read by the majority, ex- 
cept those that can effect that for bales 
of manuscript that the hydrostatic screw 
performs for bales of cotton, by con- 
densing that matter into a period that 
before occupied a page. — Cotta. 

VICE. — ^No vassalage is so ignoble, no 
servitude so miserable, as that of vice; 
mines and galleys, mills and dungeons, 
are words of ease compared to the^ serv- 
ice of sin; therefore, the bringing sinners 
to repentance is so noble, so tempting 
a design, that it drew even God himself 
from heaven to prosecute it. — Baxter. 

Vice stings us even in our pleasures, 
but virtue consoles us even in our pains. 
— Colton. 

This is the essential evil of vice, that 
it debases a man. — E. H. Chapin. 

I lay it down as a sacred maxim, that 
eveiy man is wretched in proportion to 
his vices; and affirm that the noblest 


ornament of a young, generous mind, 
and the surest source of pleasure, profit’, 
and reputation, in life, is an unreserved 
acceptance of virtue. 

The willing contemplation of vice is 
vice. — Arabian Proverb. 

He that has energy enough in his con- 
stitution to root out a vice should go a 
little farther, and try to plant a virtue 
in its place, otherwise he will have his 
labor to renew; a strong soil that has 
produced weeds, may be made to pro- 
duce wheat with far less difficulty than 
it would cost to make it produce noth- 
ing.— Co/ton. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed the 
martyrs to virtue, both in endurance 
and in number. So blinded are we to 
our passions, that we suffer more to in- 
sure perdition than salvation. Religion 
does not forbid the rational enjoyments 
of life as sternly as avarice forbids them. 
She does not require such sacrifices of 
ease as ambition; or such renunciation 
of quiet as pride. She does not murder 
sleep like dissipation; or health like in- 
temperance; or scatter wealth like ex- 
travagance or gambling. She does not 
embitter life like discord; or shorten it 
like duelling; or harrow it like revenge. 
She does not impose more vigilance than 
suspicion; more anxiety than selfishness; 
or half as many mortifications as van- 
ity I — Hannah More. 

The good make a better bargain, and 
the bad a worse, than is usually sup- 
posed; for the rewards of the one, and 
the punishments of the^ other not unfre-^ 
quently begin on this side of the grave; 
for vice has more martyrs than virtue; 
and it often happens that men suffer 
more to be damned than to be saved.— 
Colton, 

One vice worn out makes us wiser than 
fifty tutors. — Bulwer. 

It is only in some corner of the brain 
which we leave empty that vice cannot 
obtain a lodging. When she knocks at 
your door be able to say: **No room 
for your ladyship; pass on.” — Bulwer. 

The only safety is to fear and be 
ashamed of vice in its beginnings, and 
for its own sake, not because our indul- 
gence is made public. Blush not now,” 
said an Italian nobleman to his young 
relative, whom he met issuing from a 
haunt of vice ; “ you should have blushed 
when you went in.” 
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As to the general design of provi- 
dence, the two extremes of vice may 
serve to keep up the balance of things. 
When we speak against one capital vice, 
we ought to speak against its opposite; 
the middle betwixt both is the point for 
virtue. — Pope, 

In actions of life, who seeth not the 
filthiness of evil wanteth a great foil 
to perceive the beauty of virtue. — Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Virtue will catch as well as vice by 
contact; and the public stock of honest, 
manly principle will daily accumulate. 
We are not too nicely to scrutinize mo- 
tives as long as action is irreproachable. 
It is enough to deal out its infamy to 
convicted guilt and declared apostasy. — 
Burke. 

We do not despise all those who have 
vices, but we do despise all those who 
have not a single virtue. — Rochefou- 
cauld. 

Great examples to virtue, or to vice, 
are not so productive of imitation as 
might at first sight be supposed. There 
are hundreds that want energy, for one 
that wants ambition; and sloth has pre- 
vented as many vices in some minds as 
virtue in others. Idleness is the grand 
Pacific Ocean of life, and in that stag- 
nant abyss, the most salutary things 
produce no good, the most noxious no 
evil. Vice, indeed, abstractedly consid- 
ered, may be, and often is, engendered 
in idleness, but the moment it becomes 
efficiently vice, it must quit its cradle 
and cease to be idle. — Colton. 

Vice repeated is like the wandering 
wind; blows dust in others’ eyes, to 
spread itself. — Shakespeare. 

Bad passions become more odious in 
proportion as the motives to them are 
weakened; and gratuitous vice cannot be 
too indignantly exposed to reprehension. 

No man ever arrived suddenly at the 
summit of vice. — Juvenal. 

Wise men will apply their remedies to 
vices, not to names; to the causes of 
evil which are permanent, not the oc- 
casional organs by which they act, and 
the transitory modes in which they ap- 
pear. — Burke. 

Why is there no man who confesses 
his vices? It is because he has not yet 
laid them aside. It is a waking man 
only who can tell his dreams. — Seneca. 


Experience tells us that each man 
most keenly and unerringly detects in 
others the vice with which he is most 
familiar himself.— i?’. W. Robertson. 

Society is the atmosphere of souls; 
and we necessarily imbibe from it some- 
thing which is either infectious or salu- 
brious. The society of virtuous persons 
K enjoyed beyond their company, while 
vice carries a sting into solitude. The 
society or company you keep is both 
the indication of your character and the 
former of it. In vicious society you will 
feel your reverence for the dictates of 
conscience wear off, and that name at 
which angels bow and devils tremble, 
you will hear contemned and abused. 
The Bible will supply materials for un- 
meaning jest or impious buffoonery; the 
consequence of this will be a practical 
deviation from virtue, the principles will 
become sapped, the fences of conscience 
broken down; and when debauchery has 
corrupted the character a total inversion 
will take place, and the sinner will glory 
in his shame.— Robert Hall. 

What maintains one vice would bring 
up two children.— jPranfcfm. 

When Mandeville maintained that 
private vices were public benefits, he did 
not calculate the widely destructive in- 
fluence of bad example. To affirm that 
a vicious man is only his own enemy is 
about as wise as to afiirm that a virtu- 
ous man is only his own friend. — Col- 
ton. 

When our vices have left us we flatter 
ourselves that we have left them.—' 
Rochefoucauld. 

A society composed of none but the 
wicked could not exist; it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own de- 
struction, and, without a flood, would 
be swept away from the earth by the 
deluge of its own iniquity. The moral 
cement of all society is virtue ; it unites 
and preserves, while vice separates and 
destroys. The good may well be termed 
the salt of the earth, for where there is 
no integrity there can be no confidence ; 
and where there is no confidence there 
can be no unanimity. — Colton. 

The vicious man lives at random, and 
acts by chance, for he that walks by no 
rule can carry on no settled or steady 
design.— rafotsori. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
as to be hated needs but to be seen; 
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yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
we first endure, then pity, then erohrace. 

One sin doth provoke another. — 
Shahespeare, 

Many a man^s vices have at first been 
nothing worse than good qualities run 
wild. — Hare. 

The hatred of the vicious will do you 
less harm than their conversation. — 
Bentley. 

But when to mischief mortals bend 
their will, how soon they find fit instru- 
ments of ill! — Pope. 

I know no friends more faithful and 
more inseparable than hard-heartedness 
and pride, humility and love, lies and 
impudence .—Lavater. 

Men often abstain from the grosser 
vices as too coarse and common for 
their appetites, while the vices that are 
frosted and ornamented are served up 
to them as delicacies.— W. Beecher. 

Vice is the bane of 2. republic, and 
saps the foundations of liberty.— If our 
industry, economy, temperance, justice, 
and public faith, are once extinguished 
by the opposite vices, our boasted con- 
stitution which is built on the pillars of 
virtue, must necessarily fall. — Emmons. 

Vice loses half its evil by losing all 
its grossness. — Burke. 

The gods are just, and of our pleas- 
ant vices make instruments to plague 
XLB.Shakespeare . 

Vice ^ can deceive under the ^adow 
and guise of virtue. — Juvenal. 

Vice incapacitates a man from all pub- 
lic duty; it withers the powers of his 
understanding, and makes his mind 
paral3d:ic.— Bur/ce. 

There is no vice so simple but as- 
sumes some mark of virtue on its out- 
wards parts. — Shakespeare. 

Vice always leads, however fair at 
first, to wilds of woe. — Thomson. 

Beware of the beginnings of vice. — 
Do not delude yourself with the belief 
that it can be argued against in the 
presence of the exciting cause.— Nothing 
but actual flight can save you. — B. B. 
Eaydon. 

The end of a dissolute life is, most 
commonly, a desperate death.— Bibn. 

Our pleasant vices are made the whip 
to scourge us. — Shakespeare. 


Vices and frailties correct each other 
like acids and alkalies. If each vicious 
man had but one vice, I do not know 
how the world could go on.‘--Wkately. 

People do not persist in their vices 
because they are not weary of them 
but because they cannot leave them off! 
It is the nature of vice to leave us no* 
resource but in itself.— B'aaiKti. 

Crimes sometimes shock us too much; 
vices almost always too little.— Hare. 

Virtue seems to be nothing more than 
a motion consonant to the system of 
things; were a planet to fly from its 
orbit it would represent a vicious man. 
— Shenstone. 

What we call vice in our neighbor 
may be nothing less than a crude virtue. 
To him who knows nothing more of 
precious stones than he can learn from 
a daily contemplation of his breastpin, 
a diamond in the mine must be a very 
uncompromising sort of stone.— Bmms. 

The vicious obey their passions as 
slaves do their masters. — Diogenes. 

A few vices are sufficient' to darken 
many virtues.— P^wiarc/i. 

Vice is but a nurse of agonies.— iSir 
P. Sidney. 

To attack vices in the abstract, with- 
out touching persons, may be safe fight- 
ing, but it is fighting with shadows.— 
Junius. 

Vices are as truly contrary to each 
other as to virtue. — Fuller. 

Vices that are familiar we pardon, 
and only new ones do we reprehend.— 
Publius Syrus. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed the 
martyrs to virtue, both in endurance 
and in number. So blinded are we by 
our passions that we suffer more to be 
damned than to be saved.— CoZion. 

The most fearful characteristic of vice 
is^ its irresistible fascination— the ease 
with which it sweeps away resolution, 
and wins a man to forget his momen- 
tary outlook, and his throb of penitence, 
in the embrace of indulgence. — E. H. 
Chapin. 

Vices are contagious, and there is no 
trusting the well and sick together. — 
Seneca. 

Let thy vices die before thee. — Franh* 
lin. 
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Vices are often habits rather than pas- 
sions.—RimroL . 

Say everything for vice which you 
can, magnify any plea^res as much as 
you please, but don^t believe you have 
any secret for sending on quicker the 
sluggish blood, and for refreshing the 
faded nerve . — Sydney Smith. 

Vice — ^that digs her own voluptuous 
tomb.— JByron. 

The vices operate like age; bringing 
on disease before its time, and in the 
prime of youth they leave the character 
broken and exhausted. — Junius. 

There are vices which have no hold 
upon us, but in connection with others, 
and which, when you cut down the 
trunk, fall like the branches.— PoscaZ. 

Every age and nation has certain char- 
acteristic vices, which prevail almost 
universally, which scarcely any person 
scruples to avow, and which even rigid 
moralists but faintly censure. Succeed- 
ing generations change the fashion of 
their morals with the fashion of their 
hats and their coaches; take some other 
kind of wickedness under their patron- 
age, and wonder at the depravity of 
their ancestors. — Macaulay. 

VICISSITUDES, — Misfortune does 
not always wait on vice, nor is success 
the constant guest of virtue.— if asrard. 

Such are the vicissitudes of the world, 
through all its parts, that day and night, 
labor and rest, hurry and retirement, 
endear each other. Such are the 
changes that keep the mind in action; 
we desire, we pursue, we obtain, we are 
satiated; we desire something else, and 
begin a new pursuit- — Johnson. 

But yesterday the word of Cassar 
might have stood against the world; 
now lies he there, and none so poor to 
do him reverence. — Shakespeare. 

The most affluent may be stripped of 
all, and find his worldly comforts, like 
so many withered leaves, dropping from 
him. — Sterne. 

Happy the man who can endure the 
highest and the lowest fortune.— He who 
has endured such ^ vicissitudes with 
equanimity has deprived misfortune of 
its power. — Seneca. 

Vicissitude of fortime which spares 
neither man nor the proudest of his 
works, but buries empires and cities in 
^ common grave. — Gibbon. 


Sometimes the brightest day hath 9. 
cloud, and summer evermore succeeds 
barren winter with its wrathful, nipping 
cold. — So cares and joys abound, as sea- 
sons fleet. — Shakespeare. 

VICTORY. — Victories that are easy 
cheap.— Those only are worth hav- 
ing which come as the result of hard 
fighting.— W. Beecher. 

The smile of God is victory- — Whit-- 
tier. 

Pursue not a victory too far. He 
hath conquered well that hath made his 
enemy fly; thou mayest beat him to a 
desperate resistance, which may ruin 
thee. — Herbert. 

In victory the hero seeks the glory, 
not the prey.— fiffr P. Sidney. 

It is the contest that delights us, not 
the victory. We are pleased with the 
combat of animals, but not with the vic- 
tor tearing the vanquished.^ What is 
sought for is the crisis of victory, and 
the instant it comes, it brings satiety.— 
Pascal. 

A victory is twice itself when the 
achiever brings home full numbers.— 
Shakespeare, 

Who overcomes by force hath over- 
come but half his foe. — Milton. 

He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind must look down on the hate of 
those below. --Byron. 

Victory or Westminster Abbey.— 
Nelson. 

Victory may be honorable to the 
arms, but shameful to the counsels of 
the nation.— PoZinpbrofce. 

VIGILANCE.— It is the enemy who 
keeps the sentinel watchful. — Mad 
Swet chine. 

Better three hours too soon, than one 
minute too late. — Shakespeare. 

He is most free^ from d^ger, who, 
even when safe, is on his guard. — 
Publius Syncs. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. — Jefferson. 

VILLAINY.— The most stormy ebulli- 
tions of passion, from blasphemy to 
murder, are less terrific than one single 
act of cool villainy; a still rabies is 
more dangerous than the paroxysms of 
a fever. Fear the boisterous savage of 
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passion less than the sedately grinning 
villain.— I/az;ctter. 

It is the masterpiece of villainy to 
smoothe the brow, and so outface suspi- 
cion. — Howard. 

The evil you teach me I will execute, 
and it shall go hard but I will better 
the instruction. — Shakespeare. 

Villainy, when detected, never gives 
up, but boldly adds impudence to im- 
posture. — Goldsmith. 

Villainy that is vigilant will be an 
over-match for virtue, if she slumber 
at her post. — Colton. 

One murder made the villain; mil- 
lions the hero. — ^Princes were privileged 
to kill, and numbers sanctified the 
crime. — Bp, Porteus. 

VIOI/ENCE.— Violent fires soon burn 
out themselves, small showers last long, 
but sudden storms are short; he tires 
betimes that spurs too fast. — Shake- 
speare. 

Violence ever defeats its own ends. 
Where you cannot drive you can al- 
ways persuade. A gentle word, a kind 
look, a god-natured smile can work 
wonders and accomplish miracles. There 
is a secret pride in every human heart 
that revolts^ at tyranny. ^ You may or- 
der and drive ^ an individual, but you 
cannot make him respect you. — Hazlitt, 

Nothing good ever comes of violence. 
^Luther. 

Violent delights have violent ends. — 
Shakespeare. 

The violence done us by others is 
often less painful than that which we 
do to ourselves. — Rochefoucauld. 

Nothing violent, oft have I heard tell, 
can be permanent. — Marlowe. 

Vehemence without feeling is but rant. 
— H. Lewes. 

VIRTUE. — ^To be innocent is to be 
not guilty; but to be virtuous is to 
overcome our evil feelings and inten- 
tions.— Penn. 

It is the edge and temper of the 
blade that make a good sword, not the 
richness of the scabbard; and so it is 
not money or possessions that make 
man considerable, but his virtue. — 
Seneca. 

There is a nobility without heraldry. 
Though I want the advantage of a no- 


ble birth, said Marius, yet my actions 
afford me a greater one; and they who 
upbraid me with it are guilty of an 
extreme injustice in not permitting me 
to value myself upon my own virtue, 
as much as they value themselves upon 
the virtue of others.— Sallust. 

That virtue which requires to be 
ever guarded is scarce worth the senti- 
nel .—Goldsmith. 

A great deal of virtue, at least the 
outward appearance of it, is not so much 
from any fixed principle, as the terror 
of what the world will say, and the lib- 
erty it will take upon the occasions we 
shall give. — Sterne. 

Virtue is its own reward, and brings 
with it the truest and highest pleasure; 
but if we cultivate it only for pleas- 
ure’s sake, we are selfish, not religious, 
and will never gain the pleasure, be- 
cause we can never have the virtue.— 
Newman. 

Virtue is an angel; but she is a blind 
one and must ask of knowledge to show 
her the pathway that leads to her goal. 
Mere knowledge, on the other hand, 
like a Swiss mercenary, is ready to com- 
bat either in the ranks of sin or under 
the banners of righteousness — ^ready to 
forge cannon-balls or to print New 
Testaments, to navigate a corsair’s ves- 
sel or a missionary ship. — Horace Mann. 

All bow to virtue, and then walk 
away. — De Finod. 

Virtue I love, without austerity; 
pleasure, without effeminacy; and life, 
without fearing its end. — St. Everemond. 

Were there but one virtuous man in 
the world, he would hold up his head 
with confidence and honor; he would 
shame the world, and not the world him. 
— South. 

There is but one pursuit in life which 
it is in the power of all to follow, and 
of all to attain. It is subject to no 
disappointments, since he that perse- 
veres makes every difficulty an advance-* 
ment, and every conquest a victory; 
and this is the pursuit of virtue. Sin- 
cerely to aspire after virtue is to gain 
her; and zealously to labor after her 
ways is to receive them. — Colton. 

To be able under all circumstances to 
practise five things constitutes perfect 
virtue; these five are gravity, genero&| 
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Ity of soul, sincerity, earnestness, and 
kindness . — C onfucius. 

The great slight the men of wit who 
have nothing but wit; the men of wit 
despise the great who have nothing but 
greatness; the good man pities them 
both, if with greatness or wit, they have 
not virtue . — Bruy ere. 

I willingly confess that it likes me 
better when I find virtue in a fair lodg- 
ing than when I am bound to seek i< 
in an ill-favored creature . — Sir P. Sid 
ney. 

We rarely like the virtues we have 
not.-^Shakespeare. 

Virtue without talent is a coat of 
mail without a sword; it may indeed 
defend the wearer, but will not enable 
him to protect his friend. — Colton, 

Nothing is more unjust, however com- 
mon, than to charge with hypocrisy him 
that expresses zeal for those virtues 
which he neglects to practise; since he 
may be sincerely convinced of the ad- 
vantages of conquering his passions 
without having yet obtained the vic- 
tory, as a man may be confident of the 
advantages of a voyage or a journey, 
without having courage or industry to 
undertake it, and may honestly recom- 
mend to others those attempts which he 
neglects himself. — Johnson. 

It would not be easy, even for an un- 
believer, to find a better translation of 
the rule of virtue from the abstract into 
the concrete, than to endeavor so to live 
that Christ would approve our life. — 
John Stuart Mill. 

Wealth is a weak anchor, and glory 
cannot support a man; this is the law 
of God, that virtue only is firm, and 
cannot be shaken by a tempest. — Py^ 
ihagoras. 

No man can purchase his virtue too 
dear, for it is the only thing whose value 
must ever increase with the price it has 
cost us. Our integrity is never worth 
so much as when we have parted with 
our all to keep it. — Colton. 

Every man is ready to give in a long 
catalogue of those virtues and good 
qualities he expects to find in the person 
of a friend; but very few of us are 
careful to cultivate them in ourselves. — 
Addison. 

I am ho herald to inquire of men’s f 


pedigrees; it sufficeth me if I know their 
virtues . — Sir P, Sidney. 

Every condition of life, if attended 
with virtue, is undisturbed and delight- 
ful; but when vice is intermixed, it 
renders even things that appear sumptu- 
ous and magnificent, distasteful and 
uneasy to the possessor. — Plutarch. 

He that is good will infallibly become 
better, and he that is bad will as cer- 
tainly become worse; for vice, virtue, 
and time are three things that never 
stand stilL— Colton. 

He who thinks no man above him 
but for his virtue, and none below him 
but for his vice, can never be obsequi- 
ous or assuming in a wrong place, but 
will frequently emulate men in rank be- 
low him, and pity those above him. — 
Tatler. 

Never expecting to find perfection in 
men, in my commerce with my contem- 
poraries I have found much human 
virtue. I have seen not a little public 
spirit; a real subordination of interest 
to duty; and a decent and regulated 
sensibility to honest fame and reputa- 
tion. The age unquestionably produces 
daring profligates and insidious hypo- 
crites. What then? Am I not to avail 
myself of whatever good is to be found 
in the world because of the mixture of 
evil that will always be in it? The 
smallness of the quantity in currency 
only heightens the value. They who 
raise suspicions on the good, on account 
of the behavior of ill men, are of the 
party of the latter. — Bvrke. 

The most virtuous of all men, says 
Plato, is he that contents himself with 
being virtuous without seeking to ap- 
pear so. — Fenelon. 

Many who have tasted all the pleas- 
ures of sin have forsaken it and come 
over to virtue; but there are few, if 
any, who having tried the sweets of vir- 
tue could ever be drawn off from it, or 
find in their hearts to fall back to their 
former couxse.-^Jeffrey, 

Every virtue gives a man a degree of 
fecility in some kind: honesty gives a 
man a good report; justice, estimation; 
prudence, respect; courted and liberal- 
ity, affection; temperance gives health; 
fortitude, a quiet mind, not to be moved 
by any adversity. — Waldngham. 

Virtue is so delightful, whenever it is 
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perceived, that men have found it their 
interest to cultivate manners, which are, 
in fact, the appearances of certain vir- 
tues; and now we are come to love the 
sign better than the thing signified, and 
to prefer manners without virtue, to 
virtue without manners . — Sydney Smith, 

By what causes has so inconsiderable 
a beginning, as that of the colomes of 
New England, under such formidable, 
and apparently almost insurmountable 
difficulties, resulted, in so brief a period, 
in such mighty consequences? They 
are to be found in the high moral and 
intellectual qualities of the pilgrims: 
their faith, piety, and confident trust in 
a superintending Providence; their stem 
viitues; their patriotic love of liberty 
and order; their devotion to learning; 
and their indomitable courage and per- 
severance. These are the causes which 
surmounted every obstacle, and which 
have led to such mighty results . — John 
C. Calhoun. 

The virtue of a man ought to be 
measured not by his extraordinary exer- 
tions, but by his every-day conduct.— 
Pascal. 

What the world calls virtue is a name 
and a dream without Christ. The foun- 
dation of all human excellence must be 
laid deep in the blood of the [Redeem- 
er’s cross and in the power of his resur- 
rection.— 2?^. W. Robertson, 

Virtue consists in doing our duty in 
the various relations we sustain to our- 
selves, to our fellow-men, and to God, 
as it is made known by reason, revela- 
tion, and Providence.— ii. Alexander, 

We are apt to mistake our vocation 
in looking out of the way for occasions 
to exercise great and rare virtues, and 
stepping over the ordinary ones which 
lie directly in the road before us. When 
we read we fancy we could be martyrs; 
when we come to act we find we cannot 
bear a provoking word. — H. More. 

I cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her ad- 
versary. The virtue that knows not the 
utmost that vice promises to her follow- 
ers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, 
not a pure. — Milton. 

Virtue is the dictate of reason, or the 
remains of the divine light, by which 
men are made beneficent and beneficial 


to each other. Religion proceeds from 
the same end, and the good of mankind 
so entirely depends upon these two, 
that no people ever enjoyed anything 
worth desiring that was not the product 
of them . — Algernon Sidney. 

There are two things that declare, as 
with a voice from heaven, that he that 
fills that eternal throne must be on the 
side of virtue, and that which he be- 
friends must finally prosper and prevail. 
The first is that the bad are never com- 
pletely happy and at ease, although pos- 
sessed of everything that this world can 
bestow; and that the good are never 
completely miserable, although deprived 
of everything that this world can take 
away. The second is that we are so 
framed and constituted that the most 
vicious cannot but pay a secret though 
unwilling homage to virtue, inasmuch as 
the worst men cannot bring themselves 
thoroughly to esteem a bad man, al- 
though he may be their dearest friend, 
nor can they thoroughly despise a good 
man, although he may be their bitter- 
est enemy. — Colton. 

Virtue is certainly the most noble and 
secure possession a man can have. 
Beauty is worn out by time or impaired 
by sickness — riches lead youth rather to 
destruction than welfare, and without 
prudence are soon lavished away; while 
virtue alone, the onl]^ good that is ever 
durable, always remains with the person 
that has once entertained her. She is 
preferable both to wealth and a noble 
extraction. — Savage. 

Keep thy spirit pure from worldly 
taint by the repellent strength of vir- 
tue. — Bailey. 

If he does really think there is no dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, why, 
sir, when he leaves our house let us 
count our spoons. — Johnson. 

Virtue by calculation is the virtue of 
vice. — Jouhert. 

If you can be well without health, you 
may be happy without virtue.— 

Our virtues would be proud if ^ our 
faults whipped them not ; and our crimes 
would despair if they were not cher- 
ished by our virtues. — Shakespeare. 

When men grow virtuous in old age 
they are merely making an offering to 
God of the devil’s leavings. — Suoift. 

Guilt, though it may attain temporal 
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splendor, can never confer real happi- 
ness; the evil consequences of our crimes 
long survive their commission, and, like 
the ghosts of the murdered, forever 
haunt the steps of the malefactor; while 
the paths of virtue, though seldom those 
of worldly greatness, are always those 
of pleasantness and peace. — Walter 
Scott. 

The only impregnable citadel of vir- 
tue is religion; for there is no bulwark 
of mere morality which some temptation 
may, not overtop, or undermine and de- 
stroy. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Virtue is not to be considered in the 
light of mere innocence, or abstaining 
from harm; but as the exertion of our 
faculties in doing good.— Bp. Butler. 

No virtue can be real that has not 
been tried. The gold in the crucible 
alone is perfect; the loadstone tests the 
steel, and the diamond is tried by the 
diamond, while metals gleam the brighter 
in the furnace. — Calderon. 

The virtues, like the Muses, are al- 
ways seen in groups. A good principle 
was never found solitary in any breast. 
— /ane Porter. 

On every occasion in which virtue is 
exercised, if something is not added to 
happiness, something is taken away from 
anxiety. — Bentham. 

Content not thyself that thou art vir- 
tuous in the general; for one link being 
wanting, the chain is defective. Per- 
haps thou art rather innocent than vir- 
tuous, and owest more to thy constitution 
than to thy religion.— Penw-. 

I would be virtuous for my own sake, 
though nobody were to know it; as I 
would be clean for my own sake, though 
nobody were to see me. — Shaftesbury. 

Virtue has many preachers, but few 
martyrs. — H elvetius. 

Do not be troubled because you have 
not great virtues. God made a million 
spears of grass where he made one tree. 
The earth is fringed and carpeted, not 
with forests, but with^ grasses. Only 
have enough of little virtues and com- 
mon fidelities, and you need not mourn 
because you are neither a hero nor a 
saint. — P[. W. Beecher. 

They who disbelieve in virtue because 
man has never been found perfect, 
might as reasonably deny the sun be- 


cause it is not always noon.— Harfi. 

Beware of making your moral staples 
consist of the negative virtues.— It is 
good to abstain, and to teach others to 
abstain, from all that is sinful or hurt- 
ful.— But making a business of it leads 
to emaciation of character unless one 
feeds largely on the more nutritious diet 
of active benevolence. — 0 . W. Holmes. 

It is not virtue, but a deceptive copy 
and imitation of virtue, when we are led 
to the performance of duty by pleasure 
as its recompense.— Cicero. 

A large part of virtue consists in good 
habits.— Poiep. 

The virtue of Paganism was strength; 
the virtue of Christianity is obedienee. 
— Hare. 

Many new years you may see, but 
happy ones you cannot see without de- 
serving them. These virtue, honor, and 
knowledge alone can merit, alone can 
produce. — C hester field. 

Virtue is uniform and fixed, because 
she looks for approbation only from Him 
who is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. — Colton. 

Virtues go ever in troops; so thick that 
sometimes some are hid in the crowd, 
which yet are virtues though they ap- 
pear not, — Bp. Hall. 

Certainly, virtue is like precious odors, 
most fragrant when they are incensed or 
crushed; for prosperity doth best d^ 
cover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue. — Bacon. 

Live virtuously, and you cannot die 
too soon, nor live too long.— Lody Rus* 
sell. 

Blessed is the memory of those who 
have kept themselves unspotted from the 
world! Yet more blessed and more 
dear the memory of those who have 
kept themselves unspotted in the world! 
— Mrs Jameson. 

Virtue is a state of war, and to live in 
it we have always to combat with our- 
selves. — Rousseau. 

Hast thou virtue? Acquire also the 
graces and beauties of virtue.— FrowfcKn. 

Virtue is that perfect good which is 
the complement of a happy life; the 
only immortal thing that belongs to 
mortality.— Bcneco. 

While shame keeps its watch virtue is 
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not wholly extinguished in the heart. — 
Bwrhe. 

Good company and good discourse are 
the very sinews of virtue.— /itctctfc Wal- 
ton. 

No state of virtue is complete save 
as it is won by a conflict with evil, and 
fortified by the struggles of a resolute 
and even bitter experience.— if orace 
BushnelL 

' Perfect virtue is to do unwitnessed 
what we should be capable of doing be- 
fore all the world. — Rochefoucauld. 

Virtue is the habitual sense of right, 
and the habitual courage to act^ up to 
that sense of right, combined with be- 
nevolent sympathies, and the charity 
which thinketh no evil. The union of 
the highest conscience and highest S3mi- 
pathy fulfils my notion of virtue. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Our life is short, but to expand that 
span to vast eternity is virtue’s work. — 
Shakespeare. 

It has ever been my experience that 
folks who have no vices have very few 
virtues. — Lincoln. 

Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind ma- 
tures; that life is long which answers 
life’s great end. — Young. 

This is the law of God, that virtue 
only is firm, and cannot be shaken by a 
tempest. — Pythagoras. 

VISITORS. — Visits are for the^ most 
part neither more nor less than inven- 
tions for discharging upon our neighbors 
somewhat of our own unendurable 
weight. — Nicole. 

Visitors are insatiable devourers of 
time, and fit only for those who, if they 
did not visit, would do nothing. — Cow- 
per. 

Unwelcome are the loiterer, who 
makes appointments he never keeps; the 
consulter, who asks advice he never fol- 
lows; the boaster, who seeks for praise 
he does not merit; the complainer, who 
whines only to be pitied; the talker, 
who talks only because he loves to talk 
always; the profane and obscene jester, 
whose words defile ; the drunkard, whose 
insanity has got the better of his reason ; 
jand the tobacco-chewer and smoker, who 
poisons the atmosphere and nauseates 
others. 

VIVACITY.— I do not dislike extreme 


vivacity in children ; but would see 
enough of it to make an animated char- 
acter, when the violence of animal spirits 
shall subside in time. It^ is easier to re- 
strain excess than to quicken stupidity. 
Gravity in childhood may become 
stupidity in old age.— ilfrs. Sigourney. 

Vivacity in youth is often mistaken 
for genius, and solidity for dulness. 

Extreme volatile and sprightly tem- 
pers seem inconsistent with any great 
enjoyment. There is too much time 
wasted in the mere transition from one 
object to another. No room for those 
deep impressions which are made only 
by the duration of an idea, and are quite 
requisite to any strong sensation, either 
of pleasure or of pain. The bee to col- 
lect honey, or^ the spider to gather 
poison, must abide some time upon the 
weed or flower. They whose fluids are 
mere sal volatile seem rather cheerful 
than happy men. — Shenstone. 

The vivacity which augments with 
years is not far from folly. ■^Rochefou- 
cauld. 

VOICE. — ^How wonderful is the hu- 
man voice! — ^It is indeed the organ of 
the soul. The intellect of man sits en- 
throned, visibly, on his forehead and in 
his eye, and the heart of man is written 
on hm countenance, but the soul reveals 
itself in the voice only. — Longfellow. 

Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and 
low, an excellent thing in woman. — 
Shakespeare. . 

His voice attention still as midnight 
draws — ^his voice more gentle than the 
summer’s breeze . — Dry den. 

The sweetest of all sounds is that of 
the voice of the woman we love.— 
Bruyere. 

How often the spell of beauty is rudely 
broken by coarse, loud talking! How 
often you are irresistibly drawn to a 
plain, unassuming woman, whose soft, 
silver tones render her positively at- 
tractive. In the social circle how pleas- 
ant it is to hear a woman talk in that 
low key which always characterizes the 
time lady. In the sanctuary of home 
how such a voice soothes the fretful 
child and cheers the weary husband! — 
Lamb. 

The influence of temper upon tone de- 
serves much consideration. — ^In the voice 
there is no deception ; it is, to many, the 
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index of the mind, denoting moral 
qualities; and it may be remarked that 
the low, soft tones of gentle and amiable 
beings, whatever their musical endow- 
ments may be, seldom fail to please ; be- 
sides which the singing of ladies indi- 
cates the cultivation of their taste. — 
Mordaunt. 

There is no index of character so sure 
as the voice. — Tancred. 

When those we have loved have long 
vanished from the earth, then will the 
beloved voice come back and bring with 
it all our old tears and the disconsolate 
heart that sheds them,— Richter. 

Her voice is soft; not shrill and like 
the lark’s, but tenderer, graver, almost 
hoarse at times! As though the earnest- 
ness of love prevailed and quelled all 
shriller music. — Barry Cornwall. 

A lovely countenance is the fairest of 
all sights, and the sweetest harmony is 
the sound of the voice of her whom we 
love. — Bruyere. 

To a nice ear the quality of a voice is 
singularly affecting. Its depth seems to 
be allied to feeling; at least the con- 
tralto notes alone give an adequate sense 
of pathos. They are bom near the heart. 
— Tuckerman, 

The tones of human voices are 
mightier than strings or brass to move 
the soul. — Klopstock. 

There is in the voice of a menaced 
man, who calls you, something imperi- 
ous which subdues and commands. — 
M. de Martignac. 

How sweetly sounds the voice of a 
good woman! When it speaks it rav- 
ishes all senses. — Massinger. 

Thy voice is celestial melody. — Long'- 
fellow. 

VOLITPTTJOUSNESS.— The volup- 
tuous and effeminate are^ never brave ; 
they have no courage in time of danger. 
— Fenelon. 

Voluptuousness, like justice, is blind; 
but that is the only resemblance be- 
tween them. — Pascal. 

The rich and luxurious may claim an 
exclusive right to those pleasures which 
are capable of being purchased by pelf, 
in which the mind has no enjoyment, 
and which only afford a temporary re- 
lief to languor by steeping the senses in 


forgetfulness; but in the precious pleas- 
ures of the intellect, so easily accessible 
by all mankind, the great have no ex- 
clusive privilege; for such enjoyments 
are only to be procured by our own in- 
dustry. — Zimm ermann, 

VOWS. — Make no vows to perform 
this or that; it shows no ^eat strength, 
and makes thee ride behind thyself. — 
Fuller. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevish 
vows; they are polluted offerings, more 
abhorred than spotted livers in the sacri- 
fice. — Shakespeare. 

Lovers’ vows seem sweet in every 
whispered word. — Byron. 

Unheedful vows may heedfully be 
broken. — Shakespeare. 

Hasty resolutions are of the nature ot* 
vows, and to be equally avoided. — 
Penn. 

Men’s vows are women’s traitors. — 
Shakespeare. 

The vows that woman makes to her 
fond lover are only fit to be written on 
air, or on the swiftly passing stream. — 
Catullus. 

Those mouth-made vows which break 
themselves in swearing. — Shakespeare. 

VULGARITY. — ^To endeavor to work 
upon the vulgar with fine sense is like 
attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 
— Pope. 

Be true to your own highest convic- 
tions. Intimations from our own souls 
of something more perfect than others 
teach, if faithfully followed, give us a 
consciousness of spiritual force and prog- 
ress never experienced by the vulgar of 
high life, or low life, who march as they 
are drilled to the step of their times. — 
Charming. 

The vulgarity of inanimate things re- 
quires time to get accustomed to; but 
living, breathing, bustling, plotting,^ plan- 
ning, human vulgarity is a species of 
moral | ipecacuanha enough to destroy 
any comfort. — Carlyle. 

Disorder in a drawing-room is vulgar; 
in an antiquary’s study, not; the black 
battle-stain on a ^ soldier’s face is not 
vulgar, but the dirty face of a hous^k 
maid is. — RusMn. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar. — Sthakpsveare . 
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WAG. — A wag is in the last order 
even of pretenders to wit and humor. — 
Generally he has his mind prepared to 
receive some occasion of merriment, but 
is of himself too empty to draw any out 
of his own thoughts, and therefore he 
laughs at the next thing he meets, not 
because it is ridiculous, but because he 
is under the necessity of laughing.— 
Steele, 

One of the most silly and contempt- 
ible of men is the professed wag, whose 
great aim in life is to raise a laugh 
which might better be against himself 
than at his ill-timed jokes. 

WAGERS.— Fools for arguments use 
wafers.— Butler, 

Most men, until by losing rendered 
sager, will back their opinions by a 
wager. — Byron, 

WAITING. — ^They also serve who only 
stand and wait.— Af^7^on. 

Wayworn, pressed with toils and strife, 
we are waiting, hoping, watching, pray- 
ing, till we reach the gates of life.— JRa^/ 
Palmer, 

Beautiful is the activity that works 
for good, and the stillness that waits for 
good; blessed the self-sacrifice of the 
one, and the self-forgetfulness of the 
other.— i?. Collyer, 

It is the slowest pulsation which is the 
most vital. The hero will then know 
how to wait as well as to make haste. 
All good abides with him who waiteth 
wisely. — Thoreau. 

WALKING.— The art of walking is 
at once suggestive of the dignity of man. 
— ^Progressive motion alone implies 
power, but in almost every other in- 
stance it seems a power gained at the 
expense of self-possession, — Tuckerman, 

If you are for a merry jaunt I will 
try for once who can foot it farthest. — 
Drydm, 

The sum of the whole is this: walk 
and be happy; walk and be healthy.— 
The best way to lengthen out our days 
is to walk steadily and with a purpose. 
— ^The wandering man knows of certain 
ancients, far gone in years, who have 
staved ofi infirmities and dissolution by 
earnest walking— hale fellows, close upon 
ninety, but brisk as boys. — Dickens. 

WANTS,— It is not from nature, but 


from education and habits, that oui. 
wants are chiefly denyed.—Fieldinff^, 

We are ruined, not by what we reallj 
want, but by what we think we do; 
therefore, never go abroad in search of 
your wants: for if they be real wants 
they will come in search of you. He 
that buys what he does not want, will 
soon want what he cannot buy.— Colton. 

Hundreds would never have known 
want if they had not at first known 
waste.— jSpurpcon. 

I do not understand those to be poor 
and in want, who are vagabonds and 
beggars, but such as are old and cannot 
travel, such poor widows and fatherless 
children as are ordered to be relieved, 
and the poor tenants that travail to pay 
their rents and are driven to poverty by 
mischance, and not by riot or careless 
expenses; on such have thou compas- 
sion, and God will bless thee for it.— 
Sir W, Raleigh, 

Wants awaken intellect. To gratify 
them disciplines intellect. The keener 
the want, the lustier the growth. — 
Wendell Phillips. 

Great wants proceed from great 
wealth, but they are undutiful children, 
for they sink wealth down to poverty.— 
Borne. 

The fewer our wants, the nearer we 
resemble the gods. — Socrates. 

The wants of women are an unknown 
quantity.— A. Rhodes. 

Of all the enemies of idleness, want is 
the most formidable. Want always 
struggles against idleness; but want her- 
self is often overcome, and every hour 
shows^ some who had rather live in ease 
than in plenty.— -Johnson. 

How few are our real wants I— How 
easy it is to satisfy them!— Our imagi- 
nary ones are boundless and insatiable. 

He can feel no little wants who is in 
pursuit of grandeur. — Lavater. 

To rnen pressed by their wants all 
change is ever welcome. — Ben Jonson. 

If any one say that he has seen a 
just man in ^ want of bread, I answer 
that it was in some place where there 
was no other just man.— S. Clement. 

The relief that is afforded to mere 
want, as want, tends to increase that 
want* — Whately. 
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Choose ^Ather to want less, than to 
Jiave more . — Thomas d Kempis. 

Human life is a constant want and 
5 )ught to be a constant prayer. — B. Os- 
good, 

Every one is poorer in proportion as 
he has more wants, and counts not what 
he has, but wishc's only for what he has 

notr^-Manilim. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our 
wants by lop 3 )ing off our desires, is like 
cutting off our feet when wo want shoes. 

WAR.— War! that mad game the 
world so loves to play.— iSm/t. 

He who makes war his profession can- 
not bo otherwise than vicious. — ^War 
makes thieves, and poaco brings them 
to the gallows . — MaahiavdlL 

There never was a good war, or a bad 
peace. — Franklin, 

When wars do come, they fall upon 
the mjiny, the producing class, who are 
the sufferers. — U. B, Grant, 

A great war loaves the country with 
three armies— an army of cripples, an 
army of mourners, and an army of 
thieves , — German Proverb, 

If war has its chivalry and its pag- 
eantry, it has also its hideousness and 
its demoniac woo. Bullets respect not 
beauty. They tear out the eye, and 
shatter the jaw, and rend the cheek. — 

5. C, Abbott, 

The practices of war are so hateful to 
God, that wore not his mercies infinite, 
it were in vain for those of that pro- 
fession to hope for any portion of them. 
—Bit W. Raleigh, 

War is the business of barbarians.— 
Napoleon, 

Men who have nice notions of religion 
have no business to be soldiers. — Well- 
ington. 

War is a profession by which a man 
cannot live honorably;^ an employment 
by which the soldier, if he would reap 
any profit, is obliged to bo false, rapa- 
cious, and cruel. — MachiavclU, 

I am of opinion that, unless you could 
bray Christianity in a mortar, ^ and 
mould it into a new paste, there is no 
possibility of a holy war.— Bacon. 

All the talk of history is of nothing 
almost but fighting and killing, and the 


honor and renown which are bestowed 
on conquerors, who, for the most part, 
are mere butchers of mankind, mislead 
growing youth, who, by these means. 

think slaughter the most laud- 
able business of mankind, and the most 
heroic of virtues.— Loc/ce. 

The greatest curse that can be en- 
tailed on mankind is a state of war. 
All the atrocious crimes committed in 
years of peace, all that is spent in peace 
I by the secret corruptions, or by the 
j thoughtless extravagance of nations, are 
' mere trifles compared with the gigantic 
evils which stalk over this world in a 
state of war. ^ God is forgotten in warj 
every principle of Christianity is 
trampled upon.— Bi/dney Smith, 

War is nothing less than a temporary 
repeal of the principles of virtue. It is 
a system out of which almost all the 
virtues are excluded, and in which nearly 
all the vices are included.— Robert Ball. 

The chief evE of war is more evil. 
War is the concentration of all human 
crimes. Here is its distinguishing, ac- 
cursed brand. Under its standard gather 
violence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, 
rapacity, and lust. If it only slew man, 
it would do little. It turns man into a 
beast of prey. — Chanrdng. 

Who has ever told the evEs and the 
curses and the crimes of war? Who can 
describe the horrors of the carnage of 
battle? Who can portray the fiendish 
passions which reign there! If there is 
anything in which earth, more than any 
other, resembles hell, it is its wars. — 
Albert Barnes, 

We cannot make a more lively repre- 
sentation and emblem to ourselves- of 
hell, than by the view of a kingdom in 
war . — C larendon. 

War is an instrument entirely ineffi- 
cient toward redressing wrong; and 
multiplies, instead of indemnifying losses. 
Jefferson. 

Of all the evils to public liberty, war 
is perhaps the most to be dreaded, be- 
cause it comprises and develops every 
other. War is the parent of armies; from 
these proceed debts and taxes. And 
armies, and debts, and taxes, are the 
known instruments for bringing the 
many under the dominion of the few, 
In war, too, the discretionary power o* 
the executive is extended; its influenc?i 
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in dealing out offices, honors, and emolu- 
ments is multiplied; and all the means 
of seducing the minds are added to those 
of subduing the force of the people! 
No nation could preserve its freedom in 
tiie midst of continual warfare.— Madi- 
son. 

Rash, fruitless war, from wanton glory 
mged, is only splendid murder.— rAom- 
son. 

The next dreadful thing to a battle 
lo^ is a battle wonr-Wellington. 

Let the gulled fool the toils of war 
pursue, where bleed the many to enrich 
the fewr-zShenstone. 

A book glorifying war may be quite as 
anti-social, and to my mind quite as 
obscene, as one glorifying illicit love, 
but it is never suppressed, and seldom 
publicly denounced. — J- B. S* Haldane* 
One of the most remarkable things 
about war, as Thucydides has remarked, 
is that it takes away your freedom and 
puts you in a region of necessity. You 
may choose whether or not to fight, but 
once fighting, your power of choice is 
gone.— Murray. 

For Sale— Croix de Guerre, $6.— 
Classified advertisement in a Sunday 
paper, October, 1920. 

War hath no fury like a non-combat- 
aat. — C. E. Montague. 

We Americans cannot conceive of a 
war without a moral background. . . . 
It may now be accepted as a principle 
that any weak saddle-colored nation that 
happens to be situated near us and also 
happens to possess a lot of mahogany or 
hemp or cocoanuts or gold mines had 
better look out. We have our moral eye 
on such people and are likely to intro- 
duce American morality at any moment. 
— W. E, Woodward. 

If the intellectual has any function in 
society, it is to preserve a cool and un- 
biased judgment in the face of all 
solicitations to passion. . . . During the 
war, the ordinary virtues, such as thrift, 
industry, and public spirit, were used 
to swell the magnitude of the disaster 
by producing a greater ener^ in the 
work of mutual extermination.— Fer- 
trand Russell. 

If nations could overcome the mutual 
fear and distrust whose somber shadow 
is now thrown over the world, and could 


meet with confidence and good will to 
settle their possible differences, they 
would easily be able to establish a last- 
ing peace.— jPndtyo/ Namen. 

Moral disarmament is to safe-guard 
the future; material disarmament is to 
save the present, that there may be a 
future to safeguard. — Elihu Root. 

The man who enjoys marching in liue 
and file to the strains of music falls 
below my contempt; he received his 
great brain by mistake — ^the spinal cord 
would have been amply sufficient.— 
Albert Einstein. 

War will disappear, like the dinosaur, 
when changes in world conditions have 
destroyed its survival value.— 
Andrews Millikan. 

We wake up to find the whole world 
building competitive trade barriers, just 
as we found it a few years ago building 
competitive armaments. We are trying 
to reduce armaments to preserve the 
world’s solvency. We shall have to re- 
duce competitive trade barriers to pre- 
serve the world’s sanity. As between the 
two, trade barriers are more destructive 
than armaments and more threatening 
to the peace of the world.— D. 
Young. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that 
we can never make any real progress 
toward permanent peace so long as we 
recognize the institution of war as legiti- 
mate and clothe it with glory. — William 
E. Borah. 

0 snap the fife and still the drums 
and show the monster as she is.— 
Richard Le Gallienne. 

Universal peace will be realized, not 
because man will become better, but be- 
cause a new order of things, a new 
science, new economic necessities, will 
impose peace. — Anatole France. 

Yes; quaint and curious a war is! 
You shoot a fellow down you’d treat if 
met where any bar is, or help to half a 
crown. — Thomas Hardy. 

The monk that invented gunpowder 
did as much to stop war as did all the 
sermons of his brethren.— Ausim O'Mal- 
ley. 

There is only 6ne virtue, pugnacity; 
only one vice, pacifism. That is an 
essential condition of war.^ — G. Bernard 
Shaw. 
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The one distinctive advance in civil 
society; achieved by the Anglo-Saxon 
world is fairly betokened by the passing 
away of this notion of a peculiar pos- 
session in the way of honor which had 
to be guarded by arms.— ATomaw AngelL 

It is a puzzling fact that international 
conduct is so often judged by far lower 
standards than are the acts of indi- 
viduals. . - . Men who would not think 
of assaulting another to gain an end — 
who would indeed suffer great loss, and 
be proud to suffer it, rather than obtain 
their rights by such a method— feel that 
a nation should be ever ready to assert 
its claims by blows.— George Af, StraU 
ton. 

War comes today as the result of one 
of three causes: either actual or threat- 
ened wrong by one country to another, 
or suspicion by one country that another 
intends to do it wrong ... or, from 
bitterness of feeling, dependent in no 
degree whatever upon substantial ques- 
tions of difference. . . , The least of 
these three causes of war is actual in- 
justice. — Elihu Root. 

It is perhaps significant that the ad- 
herents of war are more and more justi- 
fying it by its past record and reminding 
us of its ancient origin. . . . The little 
lad who stoutly defends himself on the 
school ground may be worthy of much 
admiration, but if we find him, a dozen 
years later, the bullying leader of a 
street-gang . . . our admiration cools 
amazingly. — Jane Addams. 

Even toy soldiers should be abolished. 
We must ^ disarm the nursery I— Dr. 
Paulina LuisL 

It is the business of the church to 
make my business impossible. — Earl 
Haig. 

The war against war is going to be no 
holiday excursion^ or camping party. 
The military feelings are too deeply 
grounded to abdicate their place among 
our ideals until better substitutes are 
offered than the glory and shame that 
come to nations as well as individuals 
from the ups and downs of politics and 
the vicissitudes of trade. — William 
James. 

The difficulty about arguing is that 
when you get before an audience every- 
body is in favor of peace. . . . But 
when it comes to an election the issue 


as to international peace does not play 
,any part at all. — William Howard Taft. 

Let us pity and forgive those who 
urge increased armaments, for “they 
know not what they doJ^^Andrew 
Carnegie. 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
between the crosses, row on row, that 
mark our place; and in the sky the 
larks, stilly bravely singing, fly scarce 
heard amid the guns below. — John 
McRae. 

I am for anything in this world that 
keeps the problem of finding a substitute 
for war in people's minds.— /da Tarbell. 

I now know that wars do not end 
wars. — Henry Ford. 

What? you have voted a war with 
such rapidity and such indifference? 

Oh I it is a war of no importance, it 
will cost only eight million dollars. 

And men? 

The men are included in the eight 
million dollars.— Anatole France. 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great 
peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civ- 
ilization itself seeming to be in the bal- 
ance. But the right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts— for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to au- 
thority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties 
of small nations, for a universal domin- 
ion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world itself 
at last free. — Woodrow Wilson. 

The old proverb that Beelzebub has 
to be driven out by Beelzebub is a dan- 
gerous one: the use of evil will create 
more evil, war more hostile feelings, 
and the use of force more need of force. 
’^Fridtjof Nansen. 

Militarism and warfare are childish 
things, if they are not more horrible 
than anything childish can be. They 
must become things of the past.— R, G. 
Wells. 

As long as war is regarded as wicked 
it will always have its fascinations. 
When it is looked upon as vulgar, it 
will cease to be popular.— Oscar Wilde. 
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To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual ways of preserving peace. 
^Washington. 

Success in war, like charity in religion, 
covers a multitude of sins.— iVaj^er. 

Dress it as we may, feather it, daub 
it with gold, huzza it, and sing swagger- 
ing songs about it, what is war, nine 
times out of ten, but murder in uniform? 
•—Douglas Jerrold. 

Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues among arms, and tribunals fall 
to the ground with the peace they are 
no longer able to uphold. — Burke. 

War, which society draws upon itself, 
is but organized barbarism, an inherit- 
ance of the savage state, however dis- 
guised or ornamented . — Louis Napoleon. 

I abominate war as unchristian. I 
hold it to be the greatest of human 
crimes, and to involve all others— vio- 
lence, blood, rapine, fraud — ever3rthing 
that can deform the character, alter the 
nature, and debase the name of man. — 
Lord Brougham, 

Peace is the happy natural state of 
man; war is corruption and disgrace. — 
Thomson. 

War, even in the best state of an 
army, with all the alleviations of cour- 
tesy and honor, with all the correctives 
of morality and religion, is nevertheless 
so^ great an evil, that to engage in it 
without a clear necessity is a crime of 
the blackest dye. When the necessitjr is 
clear, it then becomes a crime to shrink 
from it— Southey. 

It is only necessary to make war with 
five things: with the maladies of the 
body, the ignorances of the mind, with 
the passions of the body, with the sedi- 
tions ^ of the city, and the discords of 
families. — Pythagoras. 

The life of states is like that of men. 
The latter have the right of killing in 
self-defence; the former to make wars 
for their own preservation, — Montes-- 
qmeu. 

WASTE, — Waste not the smallest 
thing created, for grains of sand make 
mountains, and atomies infinity. Waste 
not ^the smallest time in imbecile in- 
firmity, for well thou knowest that 
seconds form eternity.—^. Knight. 

Waste cannot be accurately told, 
though we are sensible how destructive 
it is. Economy, on the one hand, by 


which a certain income is made to main- 
tain a man genteelly; and waste^ on the 
other, by which on the same income 
another man lives shabbily, cannot be 
defined. It is a very nice thing; as one 
man wears his coat out much sooner than 
another, we cannot tell how. — Johnson, 
Waste not, want not. Wilful waste 
makes woful want. 

! It has always been more difficult for 
a man to keep than to get; for, in the 
one case, fortune aids, but in the other, 
sense is required,^ Therefore, we often 
see a person deficient in cleverness rise 
to wealth ; and then, from want of sense, 
roll head over heels to the bottom.— 
BasU. 

WATCHFULNESS. — Wise distrust 
and constant watchfulness are the par- 
ents of safety. 

^ A soul without watchfulness is, like a 
city without walls, exposed to the in- 
roads of all its enemies. — Seeker. 

We ought not to be careless and in- 
different about the future. But as there 
are goods in life possible to be obtained, 
and evils capable of being avoided, so 
we should provide ourselves with proper 
means to obtain the one and escape the 
other. Watchfulness and industry are 
natural virtues, and recommended to us 
by the conduct even of brute creatures. 
If we neglect our own interest, we de- 
serve the calamities which come upon 
us; and have no reason to hope for the 
compassion of others, when we take no 
care of ourselves. — Bp. Conybeare. 

WEAKNESS. — ^The weakest spot with 
mankind is where they fancy themselves 
most wise. — C. Simmons. 

To excuse our faults on the ground of 
our weakness is to quiet our fears at the 
expense of our hopes. 

To be weak is miserable, doing or suf- 
fering. — Milton. 

Few men have done more harm than 
those who have been thought to be able 
to do the least; and there cannot be a 
greater error than to believe a man 
whom we see qualified with too mean 
parts to do good, to be, therefore, in- 
capable of doing hurt. There is a supply 
of malice, of pride, of industry, and even 
of folly, in the weakest, when he sets his 
heart upon it, that makes a strange 
progress in wickedness. — Clarendon. 

The strength of man sinks in the hotuf 
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of trial: but there doth live a power 
that to the battle girdeth the weak. — 
Joanna Baillie, 

Weakness is thy excuse, and I believe 
it; weakness to resist Philistian gold, 
what murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead 
it? wickedness is weakness.— M/ton. 

Never mind what a man’s virtues are; 
waste no time in learning them. Fasten 
at once on his infirmities.— 

The weak may be joked out of any- 
T:hing but their weakness. — Zimmermann. 

In all our weaknesses we have one ele- 
ment of strength if we recognize it. — 
Here, as in other things, knowledge of 
danger is often the best means of safety. 
— jP. Roe, 

Some of our weaknesses are bom in 
us, others are the result of education; it 
is a question which of the two gives us 
most trouble. — Goethe, 

Men are in general so tricky, so en- 
vious, and so cruel, that when we find 
one who is only weak, we are happy. — 
Voltaire, 

Delusion and weakness produce not 
one mischief the less, because they are 
universal.— . 

The more weakness, the more false- 
hood; strength goes straight; every can- 
non-ball that has in it hollows and holes 
goes crooked. Weaklings must lie. — 
Richter, 

Weaknesses, so called, are nothing 
more nor less than vice in disguise I — 
Lavater, 

Weakness has its hidden resources, as 
well as strength. There is a degree of 
folly and meanness, which we cannot 
calculate upon, and by which we are as 
much liable to be foiled as by the great- 
est ability or courage. — Eazlitt, 

The weak soul, within itself unblest, 
leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
— Goldsmith, 

WEALTH.— (See « Riches.”) 

The wealth of man is the number of 
things which he loves and blesses, which 
he is loved and blessed by. — Carlyle, 

Worldly wealth is the devil’s bait; 
and those whose minds feed upon riches, 
recede in general from real happiness, in 
proportion as thqir stores increase; as 
the moon, when she is fullest of light, is 
farthest from the sun.— Ruriem. 


Seek not proud wealth; but such as 
thou mayest get justly, use soberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly, 
yet have not any abstract or friarly con- 
tempt of it.-^Bacon, 

Wealth is like a viper, which is harm- 
less if a man knows how to take hold 
of it; but if he does not, it will twine 
round his hand and bite him. — St. Cle- 
ment, 

The way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market. It depends chiefly on 
two words, industry and fragality; that 

is, waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both. Without 
industry and frugality, nothing will do; 
and with them, everything,— 

Wealth is not of necessity a curse, nor 
poverty a blessing. — ^Wholesome and 
easy abundance is better than either ex- 
treme; better for our manhood that we 
have enough for daily comfoi*t; enough 
for culture, for hospitality, for Christian 
charity. — More than this may or may 
not be a blessing.— Certainly it can be a 
blessing only by being accepted as a 
trust.— JS. D. Hitchcock, 

In the age of acorns, a single barley- 
corn had been of more value to man- 
kind than all the diamonds in the mines 
of India. 

Our wealth is often a snare to our- 
selves, and always a temptation to 
others. — Colton. 

The million covet wealth, but how few 
dream of its perils! Few are aware of 
the extent to which it ministers to the 
baser passions of our nature ; of the self- 
ishness it engenders; the arrogance 
which it feeds ; the self-security which it 
inspires; the damage which it does to 
all the nobler feelings and holier aspira- 
tions of the heart! — Neale. 

The greatest humbug in the world is 
the idea that money can make a man 
happy. I never had any satisfaction 
with mine until I began to do good with 

it, — C. Pratt. 

Prefer loss to the wealth of dishonest 
gain; the former vexes you for a time; 
the latter will bring you lasting remorse. 
— CMo. 

Barring some piece of luck I have 
seen but few men get rich rapidly except 
by means that would make them writhe 
to have known in public. — Warner, 

Men pursue riches under the idea that 
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their possession will set them at ease 
and above the world. But the law of 
association often makes those who begin 
hy loving gold as a servant, finish by 
becoming its slaves; and independence 
without wealth is at least as common as 
wealth without independence, — Colton. 

The acquisition of wealth is a work 
of great labor; its possession a source of 
continual fear; its loss, of excessive grief. 
—From the Latin, 

The pulpit and the press have many 
commonplaces denouncing the thirst for 
wealth; but if men should take these 
moralists at their word, and leave off 
aiming to be rich, the pioralists would 
rush to rekindle, at all hazards, this love 
of power in the people lest civilization 
should be undone. — Emerson. 

An accession of wealth is a dangerous 
predicament for a man. At first he is 
stunned if the accession be sudden, and 
is very humble and very grateful. Then 
he begins to speak a little louder, people 
think him more sensible, and soon he 
thinks himself so. — CecU. 

There are not a few who believe in no 
God but Mammon, no devil but the 
absence of gold, no damnation but being 
poor, and no hell but an empty purse; 
and not a few of their descendants are 
living still.— South. 

Those who obtain riches by labor, 
care, and watching, know their value. 
Those who impart them to sustain and 
extend knowledge, virtue, and religion, 
know their use. Those who lose them 
by accident or fraud know their vanity. 
Amd those -v^io experience the difficulties 
and dangers of preserving them know 
their perplexities. — C. Simmons. 

Gold is worse poison to men's souls, 
doing more murders in this loathsome 
world, than any mortal drug. — Shake- 
speare. 

He is richest who is content with the 
least, for content is the wealth of nature. 
— Socrates. 

People who are arrogant on account 
of their wealth are about equal to the 
Laplanders, who measure a man's worth 
by the number of his reindeer. — Fred- 
erika Bremer. 

Abundance is a blessing to the, wise; 
the use of riches in discretion lies ; learn 
this, ye men of wealth — heavy purse in 


a fool’s pocket is a heavy curse. — Cum- 
berland, 

There is no security against the perils 
of wealth except in becoming rich to- 
ward God. — C. Simmons. 

If you would take your possessions 
into the life to come, convert them into 
good deeds. 

He that will not permit his wealth to 
do any good to others while he is living, 
prevents it from doing any good to him- 
self when he is dead; and by an egotism 
that is suicidal and has a double edge, 
cuts himself off from the truest pleasure 
here and the highest happiness here- 
after.— Cotton. 

As riches and favor forsake a man we 
discover him to be a fool, but nobody 
could find it out in his prosperity.— 
Bruyere. 

The gratification of wealth is not found 
in mere possession or in lavish expendi- 
ture, but in its wise application. — Cer- 
vantes. 

Wealth is not his that has it, but his 
that enjoys it. — Franklin. 

Money and time are the heaviest bur- 
dens of life, and the unhappiest of all 
mortals axe those who have more of 
either than they know how to use.— 
Johnson. 

That plenty should produce either 
covetousness or prodigality is a perver- 
sion of providence; and yet the gener- 
ality of men are the worse for their 
riches.— Penn. 

To whom can riches give repute, or 
trust, content, or pleasure, but the good 
and just? — Pope. 

Many a beggar at the cross-way, or 
gray-haired shepherd on the plain, hath 
more' of the end of all wealth than 
hundreds who multiply the means.— 
Tupper. 

Wealth may be an excellent thing, for 
it means power, leisure, and liberty. — 
J. R. Lowell. 

Can wealth give happiness? look 
round and see — ^what gay distress! what 
splendid misery! — whatever fortune 
lavishly can pour, the mind annihilates, 
and calls for more. 

What real good does an addition to a 
fortune, already sufficient, procure? Not 
any. Could the great man, by having 
his fortune increased, increase also his 
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appetites, then precedence might be at- 
tended with real enjoyment.— 

Leisure and solitude are the best effect 
of riches, because the mother of thought. 
Both are avoided by most rich men, who 
seek company and business, which are 
signs of being weary of themselves. — 
Sir W. Temple, 

If thou art rich thou art poor; for, 
like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 
thou bearest thy heavy riches but a 
journey, and death unloads thee. — 
Shakespeare, 

There is no society, however free and 
democratic, where wealth will not create 
an aristocracy. — Bulwer, 

In proportion as nations become more 
corrupt, more disgrace will attach to 
poverty and more respect to wealth. — 
Colton. 

Though hereditapr wealth, and the 
rank which goes with it, are too much 
idolized by creeping sycophants and the 
blind abject admirers of power, they are 
too rashly slighted in shallow specula- 
tions of the petulant, assuming, short- 
sighted coxcombs of philosophy. Some 
decent regulated pre-eminence, some 
preference given to birth, is neither un- 
natural, unjust, nor impolitic. 

Riches are gotten with pain, kept with 
care, and lost with grief. The cares of 
riches lie heavier upon a good man than 
the inconveniences of an honest poverty. 
— UEstrange. 

Wealth, after all, is a relative thing, 
since he that has little, and wants less, 
is richer than he that has much, and 
wants more. — Colton. 

The greatest and the niost amiable 
privilege which the rich enjoy oyer the 
poor is that which they exercise the 
least — ^the privilege of making them 
happy. — Colton. 

Wealth is nothing in itself; it is not 
useful but when it departs from us; its 
value is found only in that which it can 
purchase. As^ to corporeal enjoyment, 
money can neither open new avenues of 
pleasure, nor block up the passages of 
anguish. Disease and infirmity still con- 
tinue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps 
exasperated by luxury, or promoted by 
softness. With respect to the mind, it 
has rarely been observed that wealth 
contributes much to quicken the dis- 
icemment or elevate the imagination, but 


may, by hiring flattery, or laying dili- 
gence asleep, confirm error and harden 
stupidity.—/ ohnson. 

When I caution you against becoming 
a miser, I do not therefore advise you 
to become a prodigal or a spendthrift. — 
Horace. 

It is poor encouragement to toil 
through life to amass a fortune to ruin 
your children. In nine cases out of 
ten, a large fortune is the greatest curse 
which could be bequeathed to the yoimg 
and inexperienced. 

Let us not envy some men their ac- 
cumulated riches; their burden would 
be too heavy for us; we could not sacri- 
fice, as they do, health, quiet, honor, and 
conscience, to obtain them : it is to pay 
so dear for them that the bargain is a 
loss. — Bruy ere. 

The secret of making money is saving 
it. It is not what a man earns— not the 
amount of his income, but the relation 
of his expenditures to his receipts, that 
determines his poverty or wealth. 

It is only when the rich are sick that 
they fully feel the impotence of wealth. 
— Colton. 

The consideration of the small ad- 
dition often made by wealth to the hap- 
piness of the possessor may check the 
desire and prevent the insatiability 
which sometimes attends it. 

Gross and vulgar minds will always 
pay a higher respect to wealth than to 
talent; for wealth, although it be a far 
less efficient source of power than talent, 
happens to be far more intelligible. — 
Colton. 

He is a great simpleton who imagines 
that the chief power of wealth is to 
supply wants. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it creates more wants than 
it supplies. 

Excessive wealth is neither glory nor 
happiness. There is in a fortune a golden 
mean which is the appropriate region 
of virtue and intelligence. Be content 
with that; and if the bom of plenty 
overflow, let its droppings fall upon 
your fellow-men; let them fall like the 
droppings of honey in the wilderness to 
cheer the faint and weary pilgrim. — W. 
Wirt. 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon 
those who are eminent for their ridbes 
will not think their condition such m 
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that he should hazard his quiet, and 
much less his virtue, to obtain it; for 
all that great wealth generally gives 
above a moderate fortune is more room 
for the freaks of caprice, and more 
privilege for ignorance and vice, a 
quicker succession of flatterers, and a 
larger circle of voluptuousness. 

It is far more easy to acquire a for- 
tune like a knave than to expend it like 
a gentleman. — Colton, 

The wealth of a state consi^s not in 
great treasures, solid walls, fair palaces, 
weapons, and armor; but its best and 
noblest wealth, and its truest safety, is 
in having learned, wise, honorable, and 
well-educated citizens. 

Wealth consists not in having great 
possessions, but in having few wants.— 
Epicurus, 

The most brilliant fortunes are often 
not worth the littleness required to gain 
them .--^Rochefoucauld, 

Very few men acquire wealth in such 
a manner as to receive pleasure from it. 
— As long as there is the enthusiasm of 
the chase they enjoy it.— But when they 
begin to look around and think of set- 
tling down, they find^ that that part by 
which joy enters in, is dead in them. — 
They have spent their lives in heaping 
up colossal piles of treasure, which stand 
at the end, like the pyramids in the 
desert, holding only the dust of things. 
— H. W. Beecher, 

Less coin, less care; to know how to 
dispense with wealth is to possess it,— 
Reynolds. 

Wealth is not acquired, as many per- 
sons suppose, by fortunate speculations 
and splendid enterprises, but by the daily 
practice of industry, frugality, and 
economy. He who relies upon these 
means will rarely be found destitute, and 
he who relies upon any other, will 
generally become bankrupt . — Francis 
Wayland. 

It requires a great deal of boldness 
and a great deal of caution to make a 
great fortune; and when you have got it, 
it requires ten times as much wit to 
keep it. — Rothschild, 

To acquire wealth is difficult, to pre- 
serve it more difficult, hut to spend it 
wisely most difficult of all.— P. Day. 

A great fortune is a great servitude. — 
Seneca. 


When a man dies, the people ask, 
“ what properly ha^ he left behind 
him?” But the angels, as they bend 
over his grave, inquire, what good 
deeds hast thou sent on before thee?’* 
— Mahomet, 

Wherever there is excessive wealth, 
there is also in its train excessive pov- 
erty, as where the sun is highest, the 
shade is deepest. — Landor, 

A statistician says a man stands six- 
teen chances to be killed by lightning 
to one of being worth a million of 
money. 

Wealth hath never given happiness, 
but often hastened misery; enough hath 
never caused misery, but often quickened 
happiness. — Tupper. 

If thou desire to purchase honor with 
thy wealth, consider first how that wealth 
became thine; if thy labor got it, let 
thy wisdom keep it; if oppression found 
it, let repentance restore it; if thy parent 
left it, let thy virtues deserve it; so 
shall thy honor be safer, better, and 
cheaper. — Quarles. 

Wealth has seldom been the portion 
and never the mark to discover good 
people; but God, who disposeth of all 
things wisely, hath denied it to many 
whose minds he has enriched with the 
greater blessings of knowledge and vir'* 
tue, as the fairer testimonies of his love 
to mankind . — Izaak Walton. 

What a man does with his wealth de- 
pends upon his idea of happiness. Those 
who draw prizes in life are apt to spend 
tastelessly, if not viciously; not know- 
ing that it requires as much talent to 
spend as to make. — E. P. Whipple, 

Wealth has now all the respect paid 
to it which is due only to virtue and to 
talent, but we can see what estimate 
God places upon it, since he often be- 
stows it on the meanest and most un- 
worthy of all his creatures. — Sunfi. 

Many men want wealth, not a compe- 
tence merely, but a five-story compe- 
tence, and religion they would like as a 
sort of lightning-rod to their houses, to 
ward off, by and by, the bolts of divine 
wrath. — H. W, Beecher. 

Excess of wealth is cause of covetous- 
ness, — Mcarlowe, 

Much learning shows how little mor- 
tals know; much wealth, how little 
worldings can enjoy. — Young, 
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The world is coming, more and more, 
to the belief that superfluous wealth is 
a public trust. — Hewitt. 

A man who possesses wealth possesses 
power, but it is a power to do evil as 
well as good. — A. S. Roe. 

WELCOME. — tableful of welcome 
makes scarce one dainty dish.— SActfce- 
speare. 

’Tis sweet to know there is an eye 
will mark our coming, and look brighter 
when we come.^Byron. 

Small cheer and great welcome make 
a merry feast. — Shakespeare. 

Welcome as happy tidings after fears. 
^Otway. 

Welcome ever smiles, and farewell 
goes out sighing. — Shakespeare. 

Welcome as kindly showers to the long 
parched earth. — Dry den. 

Welcome the coming, speed the going 
guest.-— Pope. 

WELL-DOING.— It is not so much 
matter what is done, as how it is done, 
that God minds.— Not how much, but 
how well. — ^It is the well-doing that 
meets with the well-done. — Yenning. 

Work, every hour, paid or unpaid; see 
only that thou work and thou canst not 
escape thy reward. Whether thy work 
be fine or coarse, planting com, or 
writing epics, so only it be honest work, 
done to thine own approbation, it shall 
earn a reward to the senses, as well as 
to the thought. The reward of a thing 
well done, is to have done it.— PweraoTi. 

Let no man be sorry he has^ done 
good, because others have done evil I If 
a man has acted right, he has done 
well, though alone; if wrong, the sanc- 
tion of all mankind will not justify him. 
— Fielding. 

Constant activity in doing good, and 
endeavoring to make others happy, is 
one of the surest ways of making our- 
selves so. 

WICKEDNESS.— (See "Sin.”) 

The disposition to do an evil deed is, 
of itself, a terrible punishment of the 
deed it does. — C. Mildmay. 

Wickedness may well be compared to 
a bottomless pit, into which it is easier 
to^ keep one’s self from falling, than, 
being fallen, to give one’s self any stay 
from falling infinitely.— Sir P. Sidney. 


They are the same beams that shinb 
and enlighten which are apt to scorch 
too; and it is impossible for a man 
engaged in any wicked way, to have a 
clear understanding of it, and a quiet 
mind in it altogether.— 

Wickedness is a wonderfully diligent 
architect of misery, and shame, accom- 
panied with terror, commotion, remorse, 
and endless perturbation. — Plutarch. 

To those persons who have vomited 
out of their souls all remnants of good- 
ness, there rests a certain pride in evil; 
and having else no shadow of glo^ 
left them, they glory to be constant in 
iniquity. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Bias, one of the seven wise men, being 
in_ a storm with wicked men, who cried 
mightily to God, "Hold your tongues,” 
said he, " it were better he knew not you 
were here.” 

The happiness of the wicked passes 
away like a torrent.— Eocene. 

The hatred of the wicked is only 
roused the more from the impossibility 
of finding any just grounds on which it 
can rest; and the very consciousness of 
their own injustice is only^ a grievance 
the more against him who is the object 
of it. — Rousseau. 

It is a roan’s own dishonesty, his 
crimes, his wickedness, and barefaced as- 
surance, that takes away from him 
soundness of mind; these are the furies, 
these the flames and firebrands, of the 
wicked. — Cicero . 

To see and listen to the wicked is al- 
ready the beginning of wickedness. — 
Confucius. 

What rein can hold licentious wicked- 
ness, when down the hill he holds his 
fierce career? — Shakespeare. 

Well does Heaven take care that no 
man secures happiness by crime.— 

There is no man suddenly either 
excellently good or extremely wicked; 
but grows so, either as he holds himself 
up in virtue, or lets himself slide to 
viciousness.— jSir P, Sidney. 

Combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world, by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did 
not those who have long practised 
perfidy grow faithless to each other. — 
Johnson. 

If weakness may excuse, what 
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dcrer, what traitor, parricide, incestuous, 
sacrilegious, but may plead it? All 
wickedness is weakness; that plea, there- 
fore, with God or man will gain thee no 
remission. — Milton. 

If the wicked flourish, and thou 
suffer, be not discouraged; they are 
fatted for destruction, thou art dieted 
for health.— Fuller. 

Was ever any wicked man free from 
the stings of a guilty conscience — ^from 
a secret dread of the divine displeasure, 
and of the vengeance of another world? 
— Tillotson. 

Wickedness may prosper for a while, 
but in the long run he that sets all 
knaves at work will pay them, — L^Es- 
trange. 

No wickedness proceeds on any 
grounds of reason. — lAvy. 

There is a method in man’s wicked- 
ness; it grows up by degrees.— 
and Fletcher. 

The sure way to wickedness is always 
through wickedness.— Seweca. 

There is wickedness in the intention 
of wickedness, even though it be not 
perpetrated in the act. — Cicero. 

I will undertake to explain to any one 
the final condemnation of the wicked, if 
he will explain to me the existence of 
the wicked — ^if he will explain why God 
does not cause all those to die in the 
cradle of whom he foresees that, when 
they grow up, they will lead a sinful 
life. — Whately. 

WIFE.— (See “ Maeriaqe.”) 

A good wife is heaven’s last, best gift 
to man,— his gem of many virtues, his 
casket of jewels; her voice is sweet 
music, her smiles his brightest day, her 
kiss the guardian of his innocence, her 
arms the pale of his safety, her industry 
his surest wealth, her economy his safest 
steward, her lips his faithful counsellors, 
her bosom the softest pillow of his cares. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 

There is one name which I can never 
utter without a reverence due to the 
religion which binds earth to heaven — 
a name cheered, beautified, exalted and 
hallowed— and that is the name of wife. 
— Bvlwer. 

Sole partner, and sole part of all my 
^oys, dearer thyself than all— Milton. 

\ faithful wife becomes the truest and 


tenderest friend, the balm of comfort 
and the source of joy; through every 
various turn of lifo the same.— 

There is nothing upon this earth that 
can be compared with the faithful at- 
tachment of a wife; no creature who, 
for the object of her love, is so indomi- 
table, so persevering, so ready to' suffer 
and die. Under the most depressing cir- 
cumstances, woman’s weaknesses become 
a mighty power; her timidity becomes 
fearless courage; all her shrinking and 
sinking passes away; and her spirit ac- 
quires the firmness of marble— adaman- 
tine firmness — ^whon circumstances drive 
her to put forth all her energy and the 
inspiration of her affections.— 
Webster. 

A wife’s a man’s best piece; who till 
he marries, wants making up : she is the 
shrine to which nature doth send us 
forth on pilgrimage; she is the good 
man’s paradise, and the bad’s first step 
to heaven, a treasure which, who wants, 
cannot be trusted to posterity, nor pay 
his own debts; she’s a golden sentence 
writ by our Maker, which the angels 
may discourse of, only men know how 
to use, and none but devils violate. — 
Shirley. 

A light wife doth make a heavy 
husband. — Shakespeare. 

It very seldom happens that a man 
is slow enough in assuming the character 
of a husband, or a woman quick enough 
in condescending to that of a wife.— 
Addison. 

When a young woman behaves to her 
parents in a manner particularly tender 
and respectful, from principle as well 
as nature, there is nothing good and 
gentle that may not be expected from 
her in whatever condition she is placed. 
Of this I am so thoroughly persuaded, 
that, were I to advise any friend of mine 
as to his choice of a wife, I know not 
whether my first counsel would be, 
"Look out for one distinguished by her 
attention and sweetness to her parents.” 
— Fordyce. 

She is adorned amply, that in her hus- 
band’s eye looks lovely — ^the truest 
mirror that an honest wife can see her 
beauty in. — J. Tobin. 

First get an absolute conquest over 
thyself, and then thou wilt easily govers 
thy mie.— Fuller. 
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No maa knows what the wife of his 
bosom is— what a ministering angel she 
is, until he has gone with her through 
the fiery trials of this world. — Washing^- 
ton Irving, 

Her pleasures are in the happiness of 
her family.— Eoiwseaw, 

A good wife makes the cares of the 
world sit easy, and adds a sweetness to 
its pleasures: she is a man’s best com- 
panion in prosperity, and his best if not 
only friend in adversity; the most care- 
ful preserver of his health, and the 
kindest attendant on his sickness; a 
faithful adviser in distress, a comforter 
in affliction, and a discreet manager of 
all his domestic affairs.— L. M. Stretch, 

A wife is essential to great longevity; 
she is the receptacle of half a man’s 
cares, and two-thirds of his ill-humor. — 
Chas, Reade, 

If you would have a good wife marry 
one who has been a good daughter. 

The good wife is none of our dainty 
dames, who love to appear in a variety 
of suits every day new; as if a gown, 
like a stratagem in war, were to be used 
but once. But our good wife sets up a 
sail according to the keel of her hus- 
band’s estate; and, if of high parentage, 
she doth not so remember what she was 
by birth, that she forgets what she is by 
match.— FwZZer. 

Unhappy is the man for whom his own 
wife has not made all other women 
sacred. 

You are my true and honorable wife, 
as dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
that visit my sad hcsLTt.Shakespcare, 

0 woman! when the good man of the 
house may return, when the heat and 
burden of the day is past, do not let 
him at such time, when he is weary with 
toil and jaded by discouragement, find 
upon his coming that the foot which 
should hasten to meet him is wandering 
at a distance, that the soft hand which 
should wipe the sweat from his brow 
is knocking at the door of other houses. 
— Washington Irving, 

Hanging and wiving go by destiny. — 
Shakespeare, 

Without our hopes, without our fears, 
without the home that plighted love en- 
dears, without the smiles from plighted 
beauty won, oh! what were man? — a 
world without a sun. — Campbell, 


When it shall please God to bring 
thee to man’s estate, use great provi- 
dence ^ and circumspection in choosing 
thy wife. For from thence will spring 
all thy future good or evil, and it is an 
action of life like unto a stratagem of 
war, wherein a man can err but once. — 
Sir P. Sidney. 

The wife when danger or dishonor 
lurks, safest and seemliest by her hus- 
band stays, who guards her, or with her 
the worst endures. — Milton. 

Nothing can be more touching than 
to behold a soft and tender female, who 
has been all weakness and dependence, 
and alive to every trivial roughness 
while treading the prosperous paths of 
life, suddenly rising in mental force to 
be the comforter and supporter of her 
husband under misfortune, and abiding 
with unshrinking firmness the bitterest 
blast of adversity.— Tras/Lmpton Irving. 

A woman in a single state may be 
happy, or may be miserable, but most 
happy, and most miserable, these are 
epithets applicable only to the wife. — 
Coleridge. 

In the election of a wife, as in a 
project of war, to err but once is to be 
undone forever. — Middleton. 

Why man, she is mine own; and I as 
rich in having such a jewel, as twenty 
seas if all their sands were pearl, the 
water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. — 
Shakespeare. 

Of earthly goods, the best is a good 
wife ; a bad, the bitterest curse of human 
life. — Simonides. 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of 
life; the evening beam that smiles the 
clouds away, and tints to-morrow with 
prophetic ray.— -Byron. 

The sum of all that makes a just man 
happy consists in the well choosing of 
his wife. — Massinger. 

I chose my wife, as she did her wed- 
ding-gown, for qualities that would wear 
well . — Goldsmith, 

For a wife take the daughter of a 
good mother.— FwMer. 

To be a man in a true sense is, in the 
first place and above all things to have 
a wife. — Michelet. 

My dear, my better half . — Sir P. Sid- 
ney. 

The highest gift and favor of God is a 
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pious, kind, godly, and domestic wife, 
with whom thou mayest live peaceably, 
and to whom thou mayest intrust aU 
thy possessions, yea, thy body and thy 
life.— Lwi/ier. 

No man can live piously or die right- 
eously without a wife.— jRic/iier. 

The death of a man’s wife is like cut- 
ting down an ancient oak that has long 
shaded the family mansion. Henceforth 
the glare of the world, with its cares and 
vicissitudes, falls upon the widower’s 
heart, and there is nothing to break their 
force, or shield him from the full weight 
of misfortune. It is as if his right hand 
were withered; as if one wing of his 
angel was broken, and every movement 
that he made brought him to the 
ground. His eyes are dimmed and 
glassy, and when the film of death falls 
over him, he misses those accustomed 
tones which might have smoothed his 
passage to the grave. — Lamartine, 

Across the threshold led, and every 
tear kissed off as soon as shed, his house 
she enters, there to be a light shining 
within when all without is night j a 
guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 
doubling his pleasure, and his cares di- 
viding I — Rogers, 

Heaven will not be heaven to me if I 
do not meet my wife there . — Andrew 
Jackson, 

Even in the happiest choice, where 
favoring heaven has equal love and easy 
fortune given, think not, the husband 
gained, that all is done; the prize of 
happiness must still be won; and, oft, 
the careless find it to their cost, the 
lover in the husband may be lost; the 
graces might, alone, his heart allure ; they 
and the virtues, meeting, must secure. — 
Lyitleton, 

The good wife commandeth her hus- 
band, in any equal matter, by constantly 
obeying him, 

*WILL.— (See “ Self-will.”) 

He wants wit who wants resolved will, 
— Shakespeare, 

Great souls have wills; feeble ones 
have only wishes , — Chinese Proverb. 

At twenty years of age the will reigns ; 
at thirty, the wit; and at forty, the 
iudgment.— "Czratian. 

^ The highest obedience in the spiritual- 
life is "to be able always, and in all 


things, to say, Not my will, but thine 
be done .” — Tryon Edwards. 

Remember that your will is likely to 
be crossed every day, and be prepared 
for it by asking only for God’s w5l. 

Prescribe no positive laws to thy 
will; for thou mayest be forced to-mor- 
row to drink the same water thou de- 
i^isest to-day. — Fuller. 

No action will be considered blame- 
less, unless the will was so, for by the 
will the act was dictated.— ^Seneca. 

In the schools of the wrestling master, 
when a boy falls he is bidden to get up 
again, and to go on wrestling day by day 
till he has acquired strength; and we 
must do the same, and not after one 
failure suffer ourselves to be swept along 
as by a torrent. You need but will, and 
it is done ; but if you relax your efforts 
you will be ruined ; for ruin and recovery 
are both from within. — Epictetus. 

The will of man is by his reason 
msiyed.'-^Shakespe are . 

God made thee perfect, not immuta- 
ble I and good he made thee, but to 
persevere he left it in thy power; or- 
dained thy will by nature free, not over- 
ruled by fate inextricable, or strict 
necessity. — Milton. 

To commit the execution of a purpose 
to one who disapproves of the plan of 
it is to employ but one-third of the 
man ; his heart and his head are against 
you, you have commanded only his 
hands. — Colton. 

We have more power than will; and it 
is only to exculpate ourselves that we 
often say that things are impracticable, 
— Rochefoucauld. 

Whatever the will commands the 
whole man must do; the empire of the 
will over all the faculties being abso- 
lutely over-ruling and despotic. — South. 

There is nothing good or evil save in 
the will. — Epictetus. 

In the moral world there is nothing 
impossible if we can bring a thorough 
will to do it. — Man can do everything 
with himself, but he must not attempt 
to do too much with others. — W. Hum-' 
holdt. 

He who has a firm will molds the 
%7orld to liimself. — Ooethe. 

Calmness of will is a si^ of grandeur. 
The vulgar, far from hiding their will, 
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t)lab their wishes. A single spark of 
occasion discharges the child of passion 
into a thousand crackers of desire. — 
Lavater, 

The saddest failures in life are those 
that come from not putting forth the 
power and will to succeed.— Ir. P. Whip- 
pie. 

The general of a large army may be 
defeated, but ^ you cannot defeat the 
determined mind of a peasant. — Con- 
jucius. 

It is the will that makes the action 
good or bad.— jETemcfc. 

We cannot be held to what is beyond 
our strength and means; for at times 
the accomplishment and execution may 
not be in our power, and indeed there 
is nothing really in our own power ex- 
cept the will: on this are^ necessarily 
based and founded all the principles that 
regulate the duty of man.— Afontaipne. 

Every man stamps his value on him- 
self. The price we challenge for our- 
selves is given us by others. — ^Man is 
made great or little by his own will.— 
Schiller , 

Study the singular benefits and ad- 
vantages of a will resigned and melted 
into the will of God. — Such a spirit hath 
a continual sabbath within itself, and 
the thoughts are established and at rest. 
—Flavel, 

People do not lack strength; they 
lack will.— Ftcior Hugo. 

A good inclination is but the first rude 
draft of virtue; the finishing strokes are 
from the will, which, if well-disposed, 
will by degrees perfect, or if ill-disposed 
will by the superinduction of evil habits 
quickly deface itr^Soulh. 

The despotism of will in ideas is 
styled plan, project, character, obstinacy ; 
its despotism in desires is called passion. 
—Rivarol, 

If the will, which is the law of our 
nature, were withdrawn from our mem- 
ory, fancy, understanding, and reason, 
no other hell for a spiritual being could 
equal what we should then feel from the 
anarchy of our powers* It would be 
conscious madness— a horrid thought! — 
Milton. 

To deny the freedom of the will is to 
make morality impassible, — Froude. 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay; be 


there a will and wisdom finds a way.— 
Crabbe. 

“My will, and not thine be done,” 
turned paradise into a desert. — “ Not my 
will, but thine be done,” turned the 
desert into paradise, and made Geth- 
semane the gate of heaven. — Pressense. 

If we make God^s will our law, then 
God’s promise shall be our support and 
comfort, and we shall find every burden 
light, and every duty a joy.— Tryon 
Edwards. 

All the grand agencies which the prog- 
ress of mankind evolves are the aggre- 
gate result of countless wills, each of 
which, thinking merely of its own end, 
and perhaps fully gaining it, is at the 
same time enlisted by Providence 
in the secret service of the world. — 
James Martineau. 

“ I will ” is no word for man. — ^There 
is a far diviner one, “I ought.” — ^Bow 
passion to reason, reason to conscience, 
and conscience to God, and then be as 
resolute and determined as you choose. 
— Maclaren. 

Do God's will as if it were thy will, 
and he will accomplish thy will as if it 
were his own. — Rabbi Gamaliel. 

To will what God wills is the only 
science that gives us Test.-^longfellow. 

Let a man begin with an earnest "I 
ought,” and' if he perseveres, by God’s 
grace he will end in the free blessedness 
of “I will.” Let him force himself to 
abound in small acts of duty, and he 
will, by and by, find them -fixe joyous 
habit of his soul.— jP’. W. Robertson. 

WILLS. — ^There are two things in 
which men, in other things wise enough, 
do usually miscarry; in putting off the 
making of their wills and their repent- 
ance till it be too late. — Tillotson. 

He that defers his charity until he is 
dead is, if a man weighs it rightly, 
rather liberal of another man's goods 
than his own.— Bacon. 

Those who give not till they die show 
that they would not then if they could 
keep it any longer.— Bp. Hall. 

What you leave at your death let it 
be without controversy, else the lawyers 
will be your heirs. — F. Osborn. 

Generosity during life is a very dif- 
ferent thing from generosity in the hour 
of death; one proceeds from genuine 
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liberality and benevolence ; the other 
from pride or fear, or from the fact that 
you cannot take your money with you to 
the other world. 

You give me nothing during your life, 
but you promise to provide for me at 
your death. If you are not a fool, you 
know what you make me wish for. — 
Martial. 

What thou givest after thy death, re- 
member that thou givest it to a stranger, 
and most times to an enemy; for he that 
shall marry thy wife will despise thee, 
thy memory and thine, and shall possess 
the quiet of thy labors, the fruit wnich 
thou hast planted, enjoy thy love, and 
spend with joy and ease what thou 
hast spared and gotten with care and 
travail . — Sir W. Raleigh. 

Posthumous charities are the very 
essence of selfishness, when bequeathed 
by those who, when alive, would part 
with nothing. — Colton. 

If rich men would remember that 
shrouds have no pockets, they would, 
while living, share their wealth with 
their children, and give for the good of 
others, and so know the highest pleasure 
wealth can give .—Yryon Edwards. 

It is but a mean and miserly spirit 
that for a lifetime keeps wealth only to 
self, and so leaves children to the 
struggles of the world without the help 
that might aid them to comfort and 
success. 

WIND. — ^The gentle wind, a sweet and 
passionate wooer, kisses the blushing 
leaf. — Longfellow. 

A wailing, rushing sound, which shook 
the walls as though a giant’s hand were 
on them; then a hoarse roar, as if the 
sea had risen; then such a whirl and 
tumult that the air seemed mad; and 
then,^ with a lengthened howl, the waves 
of wind swept on. — Dickens. 

Perhaps the wind wails so in winter 
for the summer’s dead; and all sad 
sounds are nature’s funeral cries for 
what has been and is not . — George Eliot. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.' — Sterne. 

Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 
— Shakespeare. 

. wind! which art the unseen 

similitude of God the Spirit, his most 
sweet and mightiest sign. — Bailey. 


There’s a strange music in the stirring 
wind. — Bowles. 

The sobbing wind is fierce and strong; 

J its cry is like a human wail.-— 
Coolidge. 

Seas are the fields of combat for the 
winds, but when they sweep along some 
flowery coast, their wings move mildly, 
and their rage is lost.— Dry den. 

WINE,--(See “ Drinking.”) 

A vine bears three grape:;, the first of 
pleasure, the second of drunkenness, and 
the third of repentance. — Amcharm. 

Wine heightens indifference into love, 
love into jealousy, and jealousy into 
madness. It often turns the good-na- 
tured man into an idiot, and the choleric 
into an assassin. It gives bitterness to 
resentment, it makes vanity insupport- 
able, and displays every little spot of 
the soul in its utmost deformity. — Addir 
son. 

Wine and youth are fire upon fire.— 
Fielding. 

As fermenting in a vessel works up to 
the top whatever it has in the bottom, 
so wine, in those who have drunk beyond 
measure, ^vents the most inward secrets. 
— Montaigne. 

There is a devil in every berry of the 
grape. — Koran. 

The first glass for myself; the second 
for my friends; the third for good 
humor; and the fourth for mine enemies. 
— Sir W. Temple. 

What stores of sentiment in that butt 
of raciest Sherry 1 What a fund of pen- 
sive thought! What suggestions for 
delicious remembrance ! What aids to 
reflection” in that Hock of a century 
old! What sparkling fancies, whirling 
and foaming, from a stout body of 
thought in that full and ripe Cham- 
pagne! What mild and serene philoso- 
phy in that Burgundy, ^ ready to shed 
“ its sunset glow ” on society and nature ! 
— Taljourd. 

Wine maketh the hand quivering, the 
eye watery, the night unquiet, lewd 
dreams, a stinking breath in the morn- 
ing, and an utter forgetfulness of all 
things. — Pliny. 

Wine has drowned more than the sea. 
— Puhlms Syrus. 

Polished brass is the mirror of the 
body and wine of the mind. — ^schylm. 
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Wine is a tum-coat; first, a friend; 
then, a deceiver; then, an enemy.— Old 
Proverb. 

Wine is a noble, generous liquor, and 
we should be humbly thankful for it; 
but, as I remember, water was made 
before Eliot. 

0 thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou 
hast no name to be known by, let us 
call thee — Devil! Oh, that men should 
put an enemy to their mouths, to steal 
away their brains! that we should, with 
joy, revel, pleasure, and applause, trana- 
form ourselves into beasts 
s'peare. 

The conscious water saw its God, and 
blushed.— 0 rashaw. 

Wine is like anger, for it makes us 
strong, blind and impatient, and it leads 
us wrong; the strength is quickly lost; 
we feel the error long. — Crabb. 

Wine invents nothing; it only tattles. 
It lets out all secrets. — Schiller. 

Ah! sly deceiver; handed o’er and o’er, 
yet still believed; exulting o’er the wreck 
of sober vows! — Armstrong. 

WISDOM.— (See " Knowledge.”) 
Common-sense in an uncommon de- 
gree is what the world calls wisdom. — 
Coleridge. 

What we call wisdom is the result of 
all the wisdom of past ages.— Our best 
institutions are like young trees growing 
upon the roots of the old trunks that 
have crumbled away. — H. W. Beecher. 

Wisdom is the name God gives to re- 
ligion, so telling the world what it will 
hardly believe, that the two great things 
which so engross the desire and designs 
of both the nobler and ignobler sort of 
mankind, are to be found in religion, 
viz.: wisdom and pleasure, and that the 
former is the direct way to the latter, 
as religion is to both. — South. 

The Delphic oracle said I was the 
wisest of all the Greeks. It is because 
that I alone, of all the Greeks, know 
that I know nothing.— ^Socraies. 

He is wise who knows the sources of 
knowledge— who knows who has written 
and where it is to be found.— A. A. 
Hodge. 

There is one person that is wiser 
than anybody, and that is everybody, 
•^Talleyrand. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many 


branches thereof, a depraved thing; it 
is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure 
to leave a house some time before it 
fall; it is the wisdom of the fox, that 
thrusts out the badger who digged and 
made room for him; it is the wisdom 
of the crocodiles, that shed tears when 
they would devour. — Bacon. 

Very few men are wise by their own 
counsel, or learned by their own teach- 
ing; for he that was only taught by 
himself had a fool to his master . — Ben 
Jonson. 

You read of but one wise man, and 
all that he knew was— that he knew noth- 
ing.— 

What is it to be wise? — Tis but to 
know how little can be known — ^to see 
all others’ faults and feel our own. — 
Pope. 

Much wisdom often goes with fewest 
words. — Sophocles. 

Wisdom is the right use of knowledge. 
To know is not to be wise. Many men 
know a great deal, and are all the 
greater fools for it. There is no fool so 
great a fool as a knowing fool. But to 
know how to use knowledge is to have 
wisdom. — Spurgeon, 

The wise man is but a clever infant, 
spelling letters from a hieroglyph! cal 
prophetic book, the lexicon of which lies 
in eternity. — Carlyle, 

It may be said, almost without quali- 
fication, that true wisdom consists in the 
ready and accurate perception of anal- 
ogies. Without the former quality, 
knowledge of the past is uninstructive; 
without the latter, it is deceptive. — 
Whately. 

Wisdom is to the mind what health is 
to the body. — Rochefoucauld. 

In an active life is sown the seed of 
wisdom; but he who reflects not, never 
reaps; has no harvest from it, but carries 
the burden of age without the wages of 
experience ; nor^ knows himself old,^ but 
from his infirmities, the parish register, 
and the contempt of mankind. And age, 
if it has not esteem, has nothing. — 
Young. 

Our clxief wisdom consists in knowing 
our follies and faults, that we may cor- 
rect them. 

True wisdom is a thing very extraordi- 
nary. Happy are they that have it: and 
next to them, not the many that think 
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they have it, but the few that are sensi- 
ble of their own defects and imperfec- 
tions, and know that they have it not.-— 
Tillotson. 

It is as great a point of wisdom to hide 
ignorance as to discover knowledge, to 
know what we do not know, as what we 
do. 

God gives men wisdom as he gives 
them gold; his treasure house is not 
the mint, but the mine. 

A wise man’s day is worth a fool’s 
life. — Arabic, 

The wise man has his foifejes, as well 
as the fool. But the difference between 
them is, that the foibles of the one are 
known to himself and concealed from 
the world; and the foibles of the other 
are known to the world and concealed 
from himself.-—/. Mason, 

It is too often seen, that the wiser 
men are about the things of this world, 
the less wise they are about the things 
of the next. — Gibson, 

No man can be wise on an empty 
stomach.— Eliot, 

Among mortals second thoughts are 
wisest.— jKwnpides. 

Human wisdom makes as ill use of 
her talent when she exercises it in re- 
scinding from the number and sweetness 
of those pleasures that are naturally our 
due, as she employs it favorably and 
well in artificially disguising and trick- 
ing out the ills of life^ to alleviate the 
sense of them. — Montaigne, 

The first consideration a wise man 
fixeth upon is the great end of his crea- 
tion; what it is, and wherein it consists; 
the next is of the most proper means 
to that end. — Walker. 

The wise man endeavors to shine in 
himself; the fool to outshine others. 
The first is humbled by the sense of his 
own infirmities, the last is lifted up by 
the discovery of those which he observes 
in other men. The wise man considers 
what he wants, and the fool what he 
abounds in. The wise man is happy 
when he gains his own approbation, and 
the fool when he recommends himself to 
the applause of those about him. — 
Addison. 

A wise man looks upon men as he does 
on horses; all their caparisons of title, 
wealth, and place, he considers but as 
harness.— 


The wisdom of the ignorant somewhat 
resembles the instinct of animals; it is 
difused only in a vejy narrow sphere, 
but within the circle it acts with vigor 
uniformity, and mcoess.-^Goldsmith. ’ 
The proverbial wisdom of the popu- 
lace at gates, on roads, and in markets, 
instructs him who studies man more 
fully than a thousand rules ostentatiously 
arranged.— Xauatcr. 

There are but two classes of the wise; 
the men who serve God because they 
have foxind him, and the men who seek 
him because they have found him not. 
All others may say, “Is there not a lie 
in my right hand? ” — Cecil, 

The wise man does three tilings: he 
abandons the world before it abandons 
him; prepares his sepulchre before en- 
tering it; and does all with the design of 
pleasing God before entering into his 
presence. 

When a man is made up wholly of the 
dove, without the least grain of the 
serpent in his composition, he becomes 
ridiculous in many circumstances of life, 
and very often discredits his best ac- 
tions. — Addison, 

Wisdom allows nothing to be good 
that will not be so forever; no man to be 
happy but he that needs no other happi- 
ness than what he has within himself; 
no man to be great or powerful that is 
not master of himself.— 

We ought not to judge of men’s merits 
by their qualifications, but by the use 
they make of them.— u^arrow. 

Wisdom prepares for the worst, but 
folly leaves the worst for the day when 
it comes. — Cecil. 

No man is the wiser for his learning; 
it may administer matter to work in, 
or objects to work upon; but wit and 
wisdom are bom with a man. — Belden, 
The wisest man is generally he who 
thinks himself the least so. — Boileau, 
He that thinks himself the wisest is 
generally the greatest fool. — Colton, 

It is more easy to be wise for others 
than for ourselves. — Rochejoucauld. 

The intellect of the wise is like glass; 
it admits the light of heaven and re-* 
fleets it. — Hare. 

Living in an age of extraordinary 
events and revolutions, I have learned 
from thence this truth, which I desire 
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might be communicated to posterity; | 
that all is vanity which is not honest, i 
and that there is no solid wisdom but 
in real piety.-— 

The strongest symptom of wisdom in 
man is his being sensible of his own 

follies.— jRoc/ie/oucaw2d. i 

Wisdom does not show itself so much 
in precept as in life — ^in firmness of mind 
and a mastery of appetite. It teaches 
us to do as well as to talk ; and to make 
our words and actions all of a color.— 
Seneca. 

The wise man walks with God, sur- 
veys far on the endless line^ of life; 
values his soul, thinks of eternity; both 
worlds considers, and provides for both; 
with reason’s eye his passions guards; 
abstains from evil; lives on hope— on 
hope, the fruit of faith; looks upward, 
purifies his soul, expands his wings, and 
mounts into the sky; passes the sun, 
and gains his Father’s house, and drinks 
with angels from the fount of bliss.— 
Polloh. 

Perfect wisdom hath four parts, viz., 
wisdom, the principle of doing things 
aright; justice, the principle of doing 
things equally in public and private; 
fortitude, the principle of not flying 
danger, but meeting it; and temperance, 
the principle of subduing desires and 
living moderately.— PZato. 

True wisdom is to know what is best 
worth knowing, and to do what is best 
worth doiag.-— Humphrey. 

Wisdom teaches us to do, as well as 
talk, and to make our words and actions 
all of a coloT.-Seneca. 

He who learns the rules of wisdom 
without conforming to them in his life 
is like a man who ploughs in his field 
but does not sow.— 

Wisdom without innocency is knavery ; 
innocence without wisdom is foolery; be 
therefore as wise as serpents and inno- 
cent as doves. The ^ subtilty of the 
serpent instructs the innocency of the 
dove; the innocency of the dove corrects 
the subtilty of the serpent. What God 
hath joined together let not man sepa- 
rate. — Quarles. 

The wisdom of one generation will 
be the folly of the next. — Priestley. 

The wise man is also the just, the 
pious, the upright, the man who walks 
in the way of truth. The fear of the 


Lord, which is the beginning of wisd^J 
consists in a complete devotion to God. 
— Zochler. 

The two powers which in my opinion 
constitute a wise man are those of bear- 
ing and forbearing.— 

If ^ wisdom were conferred with this 
proviso, that I must keep it to myself 
and not communicate it to others, I 
would have none of it.— iSeneca. 

The first point of wisdom is to dis- 
cern that which is false; the second, to 
know that which is tme. -—Lactardius. 

Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we 
stoop than when we soar. — Wordsworth. 

The sublimity of wisdom is to do 
those things living which are to be de- 
sired when dying.— Jerewy Taylor. 

A man’s wisdom is his best friend; 
folly his worst enemy.— Sir W. Temple, 

In seeking wisdom thou art wise; in 
imagining that thou hast attamed it 
thou art a fool . — Rabbi Ben-^Azai. 

Human wisdom is the aggregate of ail 
human experience, constantly accumu- 
lating, selecting, and reorganizing its 
own materials.— Story. 

To know that which before us lies in 
daily life is the prime wisdom.— MiZfcon. 

Let me be ignorant, and in nothing 
good, but graciously to know I am no 
better; thus wisdom wishes to appear 
most bright when it doth tax itself. — 
Shakespeare. 

WISHES.— (See “ Desire.”) 

Wishing— the constant hectic of the 
fool.— Young. 

The apparently irreconcilable dis- 
similarity between our wishes and our 
means, between our hearts and this 
world, remains a riddle.— Eichter. 

I respect the man who knows distinctly 
what he wishes. The greater part of all 
the mischief in the world arises from 
the fact that men do^ not sufficiently 
understand their own aims. They have 
undertaken to build a tower, and spend 
no more labor on the foundation than 
would be necessary to erect a hut. — 
Goethe. 

Wishes run over in loquacious impo- 
tence; will presses on with laconic ©or 
ergy. — Lavoter. 

Every wish is like a prayer with God. 
— E. B. Browning. 
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It is a fearful mistake to believe that 
because our wishes are not accomplished 
they can do no harm.— Gerfrude. 

Wishes are, at least, the easy pleasures 
of the poor. 

To a resolute mind, wishing to do is 
the first step toward doing.— But if we 
do not wish to do a thing it becomes im- 
possible. 

It is probable that God punishes the 
wrong wish as truly as he does the actual 
performance; for what is performance 
but a wish perfected with power; and 
what is a wii^ but a desire wanting op- 
portunity of action; a desire sticking in 
the birth, and miscarrying for lack of 
strength and favorable circumstances to 
bring it into the world.— 

There is nothing more properly the 
language of the heart than a wish. It 
is the thirst and egress of it, after some 
wanted, but desired object.— 

I could write down twenty cases 
wherein I wished that God had done 
otherwise than he did, but which I now 
see, if I had had my own way, would 
have led to extensive mischief.— Cea7. 

Happy the man who early learns the 
wide chasm that lies between his wishes 
and his powers! — Goethe, 

Wishes are the parents of large fami- 
lies, but the chiltiren are generally in- 
efficient and useless. — ^Tbey are the 
source of idle and vain dreams, and of 
air castles which have no solid founda- 
tion.— The idle wish sends one on a vain 
journey from which he gains nothing but 
mental emptiness and discontent with 
his lot, and it may be, some rebukes of 
conscience, if it is sharp enough to see 
his folly. — Anon. 

What we ardently wish we soon he- 
lieve.— 

Men’s thoughts are much according to 
their inclination.— Bacow. 

Why wish for more? — ^Wishing of all 
employments is the worst. — Young. 

Our wishes are the true touchstone of 
our estate; such as we wish to be we 
are. Worldly hearts affect earthly things; 
spiritual, divine. We cannot better 
know what we are than by what we 
would be.— Bp. Hall. 

WIT.— (See Humor.”) 

Wit consists in assembling, and putting 
together with quickness, ideas in which 


can be found resemblance and congruity 
by which to make^ up i)leaaant pictures 
and agreeable visions in the fancy.-- 
Locke. 

Wit is not leveled so much at the 
muscles as at the heart; and the latter 
will sometimes smile when there is not 
a single wrinkle on the cheek.-^Lyttk^ 

ton. 

Wit is brushwood; judgment, timber; 
the one gives the greatest flame, and 
the other yields the most durable heat;i 
and both meeting make the best fire.— 
Overlung. 

Wit is proper and commendable when 
it enlightens the intellect by good sense, 
conveyed in jocular expression; when it 
infringes neither on religion, charity, and 
justice, nor on peace; when it maintains 
good humor, sweetens conversation, and 
makes the endearments of society more 
captivating; when it exposes what is vile 
and base to contempt; when it reclaims 
the vicious, and laughs them into virtue; 
when it answers what is below refuta- 
tion; when it replies to obloquy; when 
it counterbalances the fashion of error 
and vice, playing off their own weapons 
of ridicule against them; when it adorns 
truth;' when it follows great examples; 
when it is not used upon subjects, im- 
proper for it, or in a manner unbecom- 
ing, in measure intemperate, at an undue 
season or to a dangerous end. — Barrow, 

Less judgment than wit, is more sail 
than ballast. Yet it must be confessed, 
that wit gives an edge to sense, and rec- 
ommends it extremely.— Penn. 

Let your wit rather serve you for a 
buckler to defend yourself, by a hand- 
some reply, than the sword to wound 
others, though with never so facetious a 
reproach, remembering that a word cuts 
deeper than a sharper weapon, and the 
wound it makes is longer curing. — Os- 
born. 

Be rather wise than witty, for much 
wit hath commonly much froth, and it 
is hard to jest and not sometimes jeer 

too, which many times sinks deeper tnan 
was intended or expected,^ and what was 
designed for mirth ends in sadness.— C. 
Trenchild. 

Where judgment has wit to express it, 
there is the best orator.— Penn. 

Some people seem bom with a head 
in which the thin partition that divides 
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great wit from folly is wanting.— 
Southey, 

Wit loses its respect with the good, 
when seen in company with malice; and 
to smile at the jest which places a thorn 
in another’s breast, is to become a prin- 
cipal in the mischief.— ^/tendon. 

To place wit above sense is to place 
superfluity above utility.— ikf ad. de 
Maintenon, 

Punning is a conceit arising from the 
use of two words that agree in the 
sound, but differ in the sense. The only 
way, therefore, to try a piece of wit, is 
to translate it into a different language; 
if it bears the test, you may pronounce 
it true; but if it vanishes in the experi- 
ment, you may conclude it to have been 
a pun. — Addison, 

Wit should be used as a shield for de- 
fence rather than as a sword to wound 
others.— iPwZZer. 

Witticisms are never agreeable when 
they are injurious to others. 

Wit is the most rascally, contemptible, 
beggarly thing on the face of the earth. 
---Murphy, 

When wit transgresses decency, it de- 
generates into insolence and impiety. — 
TUlotson, 

Great wits to madness sure are near 
allied, and thin partitions do their 
bounds divide.— JDryden. 

As it is the characteristic of great wits 
to say much in few words, so small wits 
seem to have the gift of speaking much 
and saying nothing. — Rochefoucauld. 

Wit is the salt of conversation, not 
the iQod.—Hazlitt, 

The impromptu reply is precisely the 
touchstone of the man of wit. — Moliere, 

Genuine and innocent wit is surely the 
flavor of the mind. Man could not di- 
rect his way by plain reason, and sup- 
port his life hy tasteless food; but God 
has given us wit, and flavor, and bright- 
ness, and laughter, and perfumes, to en- 
liven the days of man’s pilgrimage, and 
to charm his pained steps over the burn- 
ing marl . — Sydney Smith. 

It is by vivacity and wit that man 
shines in company; but trite jokes and 
loud laughter reduce him to a buffoon. 
— Chesterfield, 

Perpetual aiming at wit is a very bad 
part of conversation. It is done to 


support a character; it generally fails^ 
it is a sort of insult to the company, and 
a restraint upon the speaker,— iSioi/i. 

Though wit be very useful, yet unless 
a wise man has the keeping of it, that 
knows^ when, where, and how to apply 
it, it is like wild-fire, that runs hissing 
about, and blows up everything that 
comes in its way . — Walter Scott, 

I like that wit whose fittest symbol 
is the playful pinch which a father gives 
to the cheek of his roguish boy or the 
pretended bite which a mother prints 
upon the tempting, snowy shoulder of 
her babe. — D. G, Mitchell. 

He who has provoked the shaft of 
wit, cannot complain that he smarts 
from it. — Johnson. 

There are heads sometimes so little, 
that there is no room for wit, sometimes 
so long that there is no wit for so much 
room. — Fuller, 

WOMAN . — k beautiful and chaste 
woman is the perfect workmanship of 
God, the true glory of angels, the rare 
mircle of earth, and the sole wonder of 
the world. — Hermes. 

The finest compliment that can be 
paid io a woman of sense is to address 
her as such. 

Next to God we are indebted to 
women, first for life itself, and then for 
making it worth having. — Bovee, 

, Contact with a high-minded woman is 
good for the life of any man . — Henry 
Vincent. 

Women have more strength in their 
looks, than we have in our laws; and 
more power by their tears, than we have 
by our arguments.— 

Kindness in women, not their beaute- 
ous looks, shall win my love. — Shake- 
speare, 

0 woman! in our hours of ease, un- 
certain, coy, and hard to please, and 
variable as the shade, by the light 
quivering aspen made; when pain and 
anguish wring the brow, a ministering 
angel thou . — Walter Scott, 

There is nothing by which I have 
through life more profited, than by the 
just observations, the good opinions, and 
sincere and gentle encouragement of 
amiable and sensible women . — Sir S. 
Romill/y, 

He is no true man who ever treats 
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womea with anything but the profound- 
est respect She is no true woman who 
cannot inspire and does not take c^e 
to enforce this. Any real riv^ of the 
sexes is the sheerest folly and most un- 
natural nonsense. 

God has placed the genius of women 
in their hearts; because the works of 
this genius are always works of love.— 
Lamartine. 

There is one in the world who feels ! 
for him who is sad a keener pang than 
he feels for himself; there is 
whom reflected joy is better than tlmt 
which comes direct ; there is one who 
rejoices in another’s honor, more^ than 
in any which is one’s own; there is one 
on whom another’s transcendent excel- 
lence sheds no beam but that of de- 
light; there is one who hides another s 
iiSirmities more faithfully than ones 
own; there is one who loses all sense of 
self in the sentiment of kindness, tender- 
ness, and devotion to another; that one 
is woman. — Washington Irving, 

There is a woman at the beginning of 
all great things.— Xamaftme. 

There is something still more to be 
dreaded than a Jesuit and that* is a 
Jesuitess. — Eugene Sue. 

Women never truly command, till they 
have given their promise to obey: and 
they are never in more danger of being 
made slaves, than when the men are at 
their feet. — Farqukar. 

Men at most differ as heaven and 
earth; but women, worst and best, as 
heaven and hell. — Tennyson. 

To the disgrace of men it is seen, that 
there are women both more wise to 
judge what evil is expected, and more 
constant to bear it when it is happened. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

The buckling on of the knight’s armor 
by his lady’s hand was not a mere ca- 
price of romantic fashion. It is the type 
of an eternal truth that the soul’s armor 
is never well set to the heart unless a 
woman’s hand has braced it, and it is 
only when she braces it loosely that the 
honor of manhood fails. — Rushin. 

A good and true woman is said to re- 
semble a Cremona fiddle — age but in- 
creases its worth and sweetens its tone. — 
O. W. Holmes. 

The single woman’s part in life may 
be a noble one; she may elevate herself 


and help others, but her’s must always 
be a second place.— She is never fulfill- 
ing the part nature intended her to ful- 
fil; but the wife and mother is the 
crowned queen,— Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 

The most dangerous acquaintance a 
married woman can make is the female 
confidante. — Mad. Deluzy. 

Contact with a high-minded woman is 
good for the life of any mm.--He'njry 
Vincent. 

A handsome woman is a jewel; a good 
woman is a treasure.— Saadz. 

Nearljr every folly committed by 
woman is bom of the stupidity or evil 
influence of man. — Michelet. 

The dignity of woman consists in be- 
ing unknown to tho world. — ^Her glory is 
the esteem of her husband; her pleasure 
the happiness of her family.— JKowsscaw. 

Christianity has lifted woman to a 
new place in the world. — ^And just in 
proportion as Christianity has sway, will 
she rise to a higher dignity in human 
life. — ^What she has now, and all she 
shall have of privileges and true honor, 
she owes to that gospel which took those 
qualities which had been counted weak 
and unworthy, and gave them a divine 
glory in Christ. — Herrick Johnson. 

There are three classes into which all 
old women aro divided: first, that dear 
old soul: second, that old woman; and 
third, that old witch.— 

"Woman!” With that word, life’s 
dearest hopes and memories come. 
Truth, beauty, love, in her adored, and 
earth’s lost paradise restored, in the 
green bower of home. — Halleck. 

The greater part of what women write 
about women is more sycophancy to 
man. — Mad. do Siael. 

The world is the book of women. 
Whatever knowledge they may possess 
is moi’e commonly acquired by observa- 
tion than by reading.— JKotmeaw. 

A woman’s greatest glory is to be 
little talked about by men, whether for 
good or ill.— PeneZes. 

A woman’s heart, like the moon, is al- 
ways changing, but there is always a 
man in it.-r-Pwe/i. 

Woman is quick to recognize g^idus, 
and to listen when wisdom speaks.— She 
may chatter in the presence of fools, but 
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knows and appreciates the value of 
earnest, sensible men.— (7. H. Dali 

The intuitions of women are better 
and readier than those of men; her quick 
decisions without conscious reasons, are 
frequently far superior to a man's most 
careful deductions.— Tf, Aikman. 

The deepest tenderness a woman can 
show to a man, is to help him to do 
his duty. — Muloch, 

It is only the nature of their education 
that puts a woman at such disadvantage, 
and keei^ up the notion that they are 
our inferiors in ability.— The best sources 
of knowledge are shut off from them, 
and the surprise is that they manage to 
keep so abreast of us as they do.— Story. 

All men who avoid female society 
have dull perceptions and are stupid, or 
else have gross tastes, and revolt against 
what is ^me.— Thackeray. 

No one knows like a woman how to 
say things which are at once gentle and 
deeip.— Victor Hugo. 

There can be no higher ambition for 
a Christian woman than to be a faith- 
ful wife and a happy and influential 
mother. It is the place which God has 
given woman, and she who fills it well, 
is as honorable and honored as the most 
illustrious man can be. — C. A. Stoddard. 

A woman has this quality in common 
with the angels, that those who suffer 
belong to hor.— Balzac. 

Women famed for their valor, their 
skill in politics, or their learning, leave 
the duties of their own sex, in order to 
invade the privileges of ours. I can no 
more pardon a fair one for endeavoring 
to wield the club of Hercules, than I 
could a man for endeavoring to twirl her 
distaff. — Goldsmith. 

Women for the most part do not love * 
us. They do not choose a man because 
they love him, but because it pleases 
them to be loved by him. They love 
love of all things in the world, but there 
are very few men whom they love per- 
sonally . — Alphonse Karr. 

Women are the poetry of the world 
in the same sense as the stars are the 
oetry of heaven.— Clear, light-giving, 
armonious, they are the terrestrial 
planets that rule the destinies of man- 
kind.— 

Women are ever in extremes; they are 


either better or worse than men. — 
Bruy ere. 

One reason why women are forbidden 
to preach the gospel, is, that they would 
persuade without argument and reprove 
without giving offence.— J. Newton. 

0, what makes women lovely? ^ Virtue, 
faith, and gentleness in suffering; an 
endurance through scorn or trial; these 
call beauty forth, give it the stamp 
celestial, and admit it to sisterhood with 
angels. — Brent. 

Woman is like the reed which bends 
to every breeze, but breaks not in the 
tempest. — Whately. 

Woman was taken out of man; not 
out of his head to top him, nor out of 
his feet to be trampled underfoot; but 
out of his side to be equal to him, under 
his arm to be protected, and near his 
heart to be loved.— if . Henry. 

Women are the books, the arts, the 
academies, that show, contain, and nour- 
ish all the world. — Shakespeare. 

I have often had occasion to remark 
the fortitude with which women sustain 
the most overwhelming reverses of for- 
tune. Those disasters which break down 
the spirit of a man and prostrate him in 
the dust seem to call forth all the en- 
ergies of the softer secs, and give such 
intrepidity and elevation to their char- 
acter, that at times it approaches to 
sublimity . — Washington Irving. 

'Tis beauty, that doth oft make women 
proud; 'tis virtue, that doth make them 
most admired; 'tis modesty, that makes 
them seem divine.— Shakespeare. 

Women govern us; lei us try to render 
them more perfect. The more they are 
enlightened, so much the more we shall 
be. On the cultivation of the minds of 
women, depends the wisdom of man. — 
Sheridan. 

Virtue, modesty, and truth are the 
guardian angels of woman. 

Women that are the least bashful are 
not unfrequently the most modest; and 
we are never more deceived than when 
we would infer any laxity of principle 
from that freedom of demeanor which 
often arises from a total ignorance of 
vice. — Colton. 

Men are women's playthings; woman 
is the devil's . — Victor Hugo. 

Por a silence and a chaste reserve is 
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woman’s genuine praise, and to remain 
quiet within the hoMse.-^Euripides, 

The best woman has always somewhat 
of a man’s strength; and the noblest 
man of a woman’s gentleness.— ilfiss 
Mulock. 

The happiest women, like the happiest 
nations, have no history . — George Eliot. 

Modern woman can not get away 
from love. She is no new woman. — 
MwsoUni. 

The thing needed ... to raise women 
(and to raise men too) is these friend- 
ships without love between men and 
women. And if between married men 
and married women, all the better. — 
Florence Nightingale, 

A woman is never too old to be 
touched by the faithfulness of an old 
lorex.— Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. 

They often say woman cannot keep 
a secret, but every woman in the world, 
like every man, has a hundred secrets in 
her own soul which she hides from even 
herself. The more respectable she is, 
the more certain it is the secrets exist. — 
Austin O^M alley. 

The female of the species is more 
deadly than the male . — Eudyard Kip- 
ling. 

Woman’s love is writ in water, 
woman’s faith is traced in sand. — 
Aytoun. 

Of all the men I have known, I can- 
not recall one whose mother did her 
level best for him when he was little 
who did not turn out well when he 
grew up . — Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

The position of women has no fixed 
relation to the general level of culture. 
It has been higher in the remote past 
than in recent times, and amongst sav- 
ages it is by no means uniformly low. 
— L. T. Hohhouse. 

I am a woman — therefore I may not 
call to him, cry to him, fly to him, bid 
him delay not I — E. W. Gilder. 

Woman reduces us all to a common 
denominator.— G. Bernard Shaw. 

Women are like dogs really. They 
love like dogs, a little insistently. And 
they like to fetch and cany and come 
back wistfully after hard words,, and 
learn rather easily to carry a basket. — 
Mary Eoberts Rinehart. 


Women are doormats and have been— 
the years these mats applaud— they ke^ 
the men from going in with rUuddy feet 
to God . — Mary Carolyn Davies, 

There are only two kinds of women 
the plain and the colored.— Oscar Wilde. 

The great weakness of women (who 
seek careers) is that they have never 
been trained to w-ork like men. I mean 
trained so from infancy. Men are 
brought up in the tradition that men 
must work . — John B. Watson. 

0 Woman, you are not merely the 
handiwork of God, but also of men; 
these are ever endowing you with beauty 
from their own hearts. . . , You are 
one-half woman and one-half dream.— 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Even if we conclude that women are 
not innately better than men, yet be- 
cause woman is fundamentally different 
from man in some respects, she may 
continue to do more than her part for 
the welfare of future generations, though 
she still retain many of her hardly won 
liberties. — E. B. Bourland. 

Modem' invention has banished the 
spinning wheel, and the same law of 
progress makes the woman of today a 
different woman from her grandmother. 
—Susan B. Anthony. 

’Til we are built like angels, with 
hammer, and chisel, and pen, we will 
work for ourselves and a woman, for 
ever and ever, Amen . — Eudyard Kipling. 

Women do about all the reading and 
play-going that is done in America; at 
least they are responsible for most of 
the play-going, since men mostly *'go 
along” under their influence. They keep 
up most of our music, they maintain 
most of our painting and sculpture, they 
are the mainstay of our churches, our 
educational, cultural, and social institu- 
tions, they are the arbiters of taste and 
style for both sexes and in all particu- 
lars . — Henry A. Beers, 

Somebody must be longsuffering and 
meek. With all their follies and vani- 
ties and limitations, it has been the 
women who have always practiced this 
negative but essential virtue . — Corra 
Harris. 

It is the law of . eternal justice that 
man cannot degrade women without 
himself falling into degradation; and he 
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cannot raise them without himself be- 
coming better .-—A. Marten. 

Discretion and good nature have been 
always looked upon as the distinguish- 
ing ornaments of female conversation. 
The woman whose price is above rubies, 
has no particular in the character given 
of her by the wise man, more endearing 
than that ‘‘ she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness.*— FroehoZder, 

Most females will forgive a liberty, 
rather than a slight; and if any woman 
were to hang a man for stealing her pic- 
ture, although it were set in gold, it 
would be a new case in law; but if he 
carried off the setting, and left the por- 
trait, I would not answer for his safety. 
^Colton. 

A woman too often reasons from her 
heart; hence two-thirds of her mistakes 
and her troubles. — Bulwer, 

Recreation or pleasure is to a woman 
what the sun is to the flower; if moder- 
ately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, 
and improves; if immoderately, it 
withers, deteriorates, and destroys. But 
the duties of domestic life, exercised, as 
they must be, in retirement, and calling 
forth all the sensibilities of the female, 
are, perhaps, as necessary to the full 
development of her charms, as the shades 
and shadows are to the rose ; confirming 
its beauty, and increasing its fragrance. 
^Colton. 

The society .of women is the element 
of good mannfers. — Goethe. 

As the vine which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and been 
lifted by it in sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered boughs, so is 
it beautifully ordered by Providence 
that woman, who is the mere dependent 
and ornament of man in his happier 
hours, should be his stay and solace 
when smitten with sudden calamity; 
winding herself into the rugged recesses 
of his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping head and binding up the broken 
heart . — Washington Irving. 

The foundation of domestic happiness 
is faith in the virtue of woman. — Landor. 

Oh, if the loving, closed heart of a 
good woman Should open before a man, 
how much controlled tenderness, how 


many veiled sacrifices and dumb virtues, 
would he see reposing therein I — Richter. 

All a woman has to do in this world 
is contained within the duties of a 
daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother, 
— ' "Steele. 

The brain women never interest us 
like the heart women; white roses please 
less than red. — 0. W. Holmes. 

When I see the elaborate study and 
ingenuity d^played by women in the 
pursuit of trifles, I feel no doubt of their 
capacity for the most herculean under- 
takings . — Julia Ward Howe. 

How many women are bom too finely 
organised in sense and soul for the high- 
way they must walk with feet unshod! 

I Life is adjusted to the wants of the 
stronger sex. There ^ are plenty of tor- 
rents to be crossed in its journey; but 
their stepping-stones are measured by 
the strides of men, and not of women, — 
O. W. Holmes. 

0 woman! in ordinary cases so mere 
a mortal, how in the great and rare 
events of life dost thou swell into the 
angel I — Bulwer. 

Woman’s honor is nice as ermine, will 
not bear a soil. — Dryden. 

No amount of preaching, exhortation, 
sympathy, benevolence, ^ will render the 
condition of our working-women what 
it should be so long as the kitchen and 
the needle are subtsantially their only 
resources . — Horace Greeley. 

To feel, to love, to suffer, to devote 
herself will aways be the text of the life 
of a woman. — Balzac. 

Most men like in women what is most 
opposite their own characters, — Fielding. 

1 have often thought that the nature 
of women was inferior to that of men 
in general, but superior in particular.— 
Lord Gretnlle. 

Let a woman once give you a task, 
and you are hers, heart and soul; all 
your care and trouble lend new charms 
to her, for whose sake they wei'e taken. 
To rescue, to revenge, to instruct or 
protect a woman is all the same as to 
love her. — Richter, 

If thou wouldst please the ladies, thou 
must , endeavor to make them pleased 
with themselves.— 

Women do act their part when they 
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do make their ordered houses know 
them . — Sheridan Knowles. 

Woman-last at the cross, and earliest 
at the grave.— i5. S. Barrett. 

Women have more heart and more 
imagination than men. — Lamartine. 

0 woman I lovely woman! Nature 
made thee to temper man ; we had been 
brutes without you. Angels are painted 
fair, to look like you; there is in you 
all that we believe of heaven — amazing 
brightness, purity, and tinith, eternal joy, 
and everlasting love.— Otwuy. 

She is not made to be the admiration 
of all, but the happiness of one.’— Burke. 

Even the most refined and polished of 
men seldom conceal any of the sacrifices 
they make, or what it coats to make 
them. This is reserved for women, and 
is one of the many proofs they give 
of their superiority in all matters of 
affection and delicacy. — Willmott. 

The errors of women spring, almost 
always, from their faith in the good, or 
their confidence in the iniG.-— Balzac. 

Win and wear her if you can.— She is 
the most delightful of God^s creatures— 
Heaven^s best gif toman’s joy and pride 
in prosperity, and his support and com- 
fort in affliction,— 

Women wish to be loved without a 
why or a wherefore — ^not because they 
are pretty or good, or well-bred, or grace- 
ful, or intelligent, but because they are 
themselves.— AmieZ. 

Women are self-denying and uncandid; 
men are self-indulgent and outspoken; 
and this is the key to a thousand double 
misunderstandings, for good women are 
just as stupid in misunderstanding men 
as good men are in misunderstanding 
women , — Charles Reade, 

Women do not transgress the bounds 
of decorum so often as men; but when 
they do they go greater lengths.— Co/ion, 

All the reasonings of men are not 
worth one sentiment of women . — VoU 
taire. 

A _ handsome woman who has the 
aunties of an agreeable man is the most 
delicious society in the world- She 
'jnites the merit of both sexes. Caprice 
is in the women the antidote to beauty. 
^Bruyere. 

Women’s thoughts are ever turned 
upon appearing amiable to the other sex; 


they talk and move and smile with a 
design upon us; every feature of their 
faces, every part of their dress, is filled 
with snjircs and allurements. There 
would be no such animals as prudes or 
coquettes in the world were there not 
such an animal as man.— Addison. 

The surest way to win the regard of a 
sensible woman is to treat her intellect 
with deforontial respect — ^to talk to her 
as a thinking being. 

A woman may be ugly, ill-diaped 
wicked, ignorant, silly, and stupid, but 
hardly ever ridiculous.— Louis Desnoym. 

Lot men say what they will; accord- 
ing to the experience I have learned, I 
require in married women the econom- 
ical virtue above all other virtues^ 
Fuller. 

If we would know the political and 
moral condition of a state, wo must ask 
what rank women hold in it.— Their in- 
fluence embraces the whole of life.— 
Marte?i. 

A man without religion is to be pitied, 
but Godless woman is a horror above 
all things. — iWfiss Evans. 

Women have more good sense than 
men. They have fewer pretensions, are 
less implicated in theories, and judge ol 
objects more from their immediate and 
involuntary impressions on the mind, 
and therefore more tmly and naturally 
— E azlitt. 

A womjm’s lot is made for her by the 
love she accepts . — George Eliot. 

Maids must bo wives and mothers tc 
fulfil the entire and holiest end oi 
woman’s being.— Afrs. Kemble. 

He is a fool who thinks by force oi 
skill to turn the cuircnt of a woman’j 
will . — Samuel Tube. 

Men have sight; women insight. - 
Victor Hugo. 

A man only begins to know women ai 
he grows old ; and for my part, my idei 
of their cleverness rises every day.- 
Thackeray* 

The future of society is in the handi 
of mothers; if the world was lost througl 
woman she alone can save it.-^Beaufort 

Earth has nothing more tender than i 
woman’s heart when it is the abode o. 
piety.— Lut/ier. 

Most of their faults women owe to us 
while we are indebted to them for mos 
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of our better qualities. — (7. Lemesle. 

She is no true woman for whom every 
man may find it in his heart to have 
a certain gracious a-nd holy and honor- 
able love; and she is not a woman who 
returns no love, and asks no protection. 
— Bartol, 

The test of civilization is the estimate 
of woman.— (r. W. Cnrtis, 

The Christian religion alone contem- 
plates the conjugal union in the order 
of nature; it is the only religion which 
presents woman to man as a companion; 
eveiy other abandons, her to him as a 
slave. To religion alone do women owe 
the liberty they enjoy; and from the 
liberty of women that of nations has 
flowed, accompanied yrith the proscrip- 
tion of many inhuman usages diffused 
over other parts of the world; such as 
slavery, seraglios, and eunuchs.— Pierre. 

Some are so uncharitable as to think 
all women bad, and others are so credu- 
lous as to believe they are all good. 
All will grant her corporeal frame more 
wohderful and more beautiful than 
man’s. And can we think God would 
put a worse soul into her better body? — 
Feltham. 

Honor to women! they twine and 
weave the roses of heaven into the life 
of man; it is they that unite us in the 
fascinating bonds of love ; and, concealed 
in the modest veil of the graces, they 
cheri^ carefully the external fire of 
delicate feeling with holy hands,— jScHi- 
ler. 

Purity of heart is the noblest inheri- 
tance, and love the fairest ornament of 
women. — M. Claudius, 

Love, which is only an episode in the 
life of a man, is the entire history of 
woman’s life.— Mad. de StaeL 

Frequently, when doubtful how to act 
in^ matters of importance, I have re- 
ceived more useful advice from women 
than from men. — ^Women have the 
understanding of the heart, which is 
better than that of the head.— jRogrers. 

WONDER. — ^All wonder is the effect 
of novelty on ignorance.— / oAtwow. 

The man who cannot wonder, who 
does not habitually wonder and worship, 
is but a pair of spectacles behind whidi 
there is no eye. — Carlyle, 

It was through the feeling of wonder 


that men now and at first began to 
philosophize.— Amioile. 

In wonder all philosophy^ began, in 
wonder it ends, and admiration fills up 
the interspace ; but* the first wonder is 
the offspring of ignorance, the last is 
the parent of adoration. — Coleridge, 

Wonder is involuntary praise. — Young. 

Wonder, connected with a principle of 
rational curiosity, is the source of all 
knowledge and discovery, and it is a 
principle even of piety; but wonder 
which ends in wonder, and is satisfied 
with wonder, is the quality of an idiot. 
^Horsley. 

“ Wonder,” says Aristotle, “ is the first 
cause_ of philosophy.” This is quite as 
true in the progress of the individual as 
in that of the concrete mind; and the 
constant aim of philosophy is to destroy 
its parent.— BwZwer. 

WORDS. — ^Words are the counters of 
wise men, and the money of fools. — 
Hobbes, 

Words should be employed as the 
means, not as the end; language is the 
instrument, conviction is the work. — 
Sir J. Reynolds. 

Volatility of words is carelessness in 
actions; words are the wings of actions. 
— Lavater. 

The knowledge of words is the gate 
of scholarship. — Wilson, 

What you keep by you, you may 
change and mend; but words, once 
spoken, can never be recalled. — Roscom- 
mon. 

Words are both better and worse than 
thoughts; diey express them, and add 
to them ; they give them power for good 
or evil; they start them on an endless 
flight, for instruction and comfort and 
blessing, or for injury* and sorrow and 
ruin. — Tryon Edwards. 

No man has a prosperity so high or 
firm, but that two or three words can 
dishearten it; and there is no calamity 
which right words will not begin to re- 
dress,— Emerson, 

Not in books only, nor yet in oral dis- 
course, but often also in words there am 
boundless stores of moral and historic 
truth, and no less of passion and imagi- 
nation laid up, from which lessons of 
infinite worth may be derived.— 
Whately, 
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Seest thou a man that is hasty in his 
words? there is more hope of a fool than 
of him. — Solomon, 

I would rather speak the truth to ten 
men than blandishments and lying to a 
million. — Try it, ye who think there is 
nothing in it; try what it is to speak 
with God behind you — to speak so as to 
be only the arrow in the bow which the 
Almighty draws. — H. W. Beecher. 

Words are like leaves; and where they 
most abound, much fruit of sense be- 
neath is rarely found. — Pope. 

Bad words are as influential as the 
plague and the pestilence. They have 
wrought more evil than battle, murder, 
and sudden death. They creep through 
the ear into the heart, call up all its 
bad passions, and tempt it to break God’s 
commandments. A few bad words got 
into the ear of the mother of mankind, 
and they led her on to eat the forbidden 
fruit, and thus to bring death into the 
world. — G, Mogridge. 

A good word is an easy obligation; 
but not to speak ill requires only our 
silence, which costs us nothing. — TilloU- 
son. 

You may tame the wild beast; the 
conflagration of the forest will cease 
when all the timber and the dry wood 
are consumed; but you cannot arrest 
the progress of that cruel word which 
you uttered carelessly yesterday or this 
morning. — F. W, Roherston. 

When words are scarce they’re seldom 
spent in vain. — Shakespeare. 

Words may be either servants or mas- 
ters. If the former they may safely 
guide us in the way of truth. — ^If the 
latter they intoxicate the brain and lead 
into swamps of thought where there is 
no solid footing. 

Among the sources of those innumer- 
able calamities which from age to age 
have overwhelmed mankind, may be 
reckoned as one of the principal, the 
abuse of words.— Bp, Horne. 

“The last word” is the most danger- 
ous of infernal machines; and husband 
and wife should no more fight to get it 
than they would struggle for the posses- 
sion of a lighted bomb-shell.— Bowpkts 
Jerrold. 

Good words do more than hard 
speeches, as the sunbeams without any 


noise will make the traveller cast off hU 
cloak, which all the blustering wind.; 
could not do, but only make him bind 
it closer to him. — Leighton. 

Words are but the signs and counters 
of knowledge, and their currency should 
be strictly regulated by the capital which 
they represent. — Colton. 

There are words which sever hearts 
more than sharp swords; there are words 
the point of which sting the heart 
through the course of a whole life.— 
Frederika Bremer. 

He who seldom speaks, and with one 
calm well-timed word can strike dumb 
the loquacious, is a genius or a hero.— 
Lavater. 

Some so speak in exaggerations and 
superlatives that we need to make a 
large discount from their statements be- 
fore we can come at their real meaning. 
— Tryon Edwards. 

Such as thy words are, such will thy 
affections be esteemed; and such will 
thy deeds be as thy affections; and such 
thy life as thy deeds. — Socrates. 

Learn the value of a man’s words and 
expressions, and you know him. Each 
man has a measure of his own for every- 
thing; this he offers you inadvertently 
in his words. He who has a superlative 
for everything wants a measure for the 
great or small. — Lavater. 

^ Words, when written, cprstallize 
history; their very structure gives per- 
manence to the unchangeable past. 

Men suppose their reason has com- 
mand over their words; still it happens 
that words in return exercise authority 
on reason. — Bacon. 

A man cannot speak but he judges 
and reveals himself. — ^With bis will, or 
against his will, he draws his portrait to 
the eye of others by every word. — Every 
opinion reacts on him who utters it.— 
Emerson. 

It makes a great difference in the 
force of a sentence whether a man be 
behind it or no. — Emerson. 

It is with a word as with an arrow— 
once let it loose and it does not return. 
— Ahd-el-Kader. 

It is a kind of good deed to say well; 
and yet words are no deeds. — Shake-* 
speare. 

If you do not wish a man to do a 
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thing, you had hotter get him to talk 
about it; for the more men talk, the 
more likely they are to do nothing else. 
^Carlyle, 

The finest words in the world are only- 
vain sounds, if you cannot comprehend 
them.-'Amtole France. 

Such little, puny things are words in 
rhyme: poor feeble loops and strokes as 
frail as hairs.— C/imiopAer Morley. 

Don’t confound the language of the 
nation with long-tailed words in odty 
and atiour—J. Hookham Frere, 

A thousand words will not leave so 
deep an impression as one deed.— /bsen. 

He that uses many words for explain- 
ing any subject, doth, like the cuttle- 
fish, hide himself in his own mk.—Ray. 

WORK.— (See ‘'Labor.”) 

Concentration is my motto— first hon- 
esty, then industry, then concentration. 
^Andrew Carnegie. 

I never did anything worth doing by 
accident, nor did any of my inventions 
come by accident. — Thomas A. Edison.. 

All one’s work might have been better 
done; but this is the sort of reflection a 
worker must put aside courageously if 
he doesn’t mean every one of his concep- 
tions to remain for ever a private vision, 
an evanescent reverie. — Joseph Conrad. 

There is no truer and more abiding 
happiness than the knowledge that one 
is free to go on doing, day by day, the 
best work one can do, in the kind one 
likes best, and that this work is ab- 
sorbed by a steady market and thus sup- 
ports one’s own life. Perfect freedom is 
reserved for the man who lives by his 
own work and in that work does what 
he wants to do. — R. G. Collingwood. 

Give me love and work— these two 
only. — William Morris. 

If a man love the kbor of any trade, 
apart from any question of success or 
fame, the Gods have called him. — 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A man is a worker. If he is not that 
he is nothing. — Joseph Conrad. 

We are coming to see that there 
should be no stifling of Labor by Capi- 
tal, or of Capital by Labor; and also 
that there should be no stifling of Labor 
by Labor, or of Capital by Capital.— 
lohn D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Folks who never do any more thar^ 
they get paid for, never get paid for 
any more than they do.— Elbert Hub- 
hard. 

The greatest asset of any nation is the 
spirit of its people, and the greatest 
danger that can menace any nation is 
the breakdown of that spirit — ^the will to 
win and the courage to work. — George 
B. Cortelyou. 

^ I believe in the inherent right of every 
citizen to employment at a living wage 
and I pledge my support to whatever 
measures I may deem necessary for in- 
augurating self-liquidating public works 
... to provide employment for all sur- 
plus labor at all t^es.— Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

I believe in work, hard work and long 
hours of work. Men do not break down 
from overwork, but from worry and dis- 
sipation. — Charles E. Hughes. 

We have too many people who live 
without working, and we have altogether 
too many who work without living. — 
Dean Charles R. Brown. 

There are at all times in America 
about a million men who are without 
work because they are not able to work, 
unwilling to take the work offered them 
or don’t want to work. They go to an 
office or factory seeking work, but 
secretly hoping and praying that they 
will not be able to get it.— James J. 
Davis. 

He was in love with his work, and he 
felt the enthusiasm for it which nothing 
but the work we can do well inspires in 
us. — William Dean Howells. 

I like work; it fascinates me. I can 
sit and look at it for hours. — Jerome K. 
Jerome. 

He who would really benefit mankind 
must reach them through their work, — 
Henry Ford, 

The man who does not work for the 
love of work but only for money is not 
likely to make money nor to find much 
fun in life. — Charles M. Schwab. 

All growth depends upon activity. 
There is no development physically or 
intellectually without effort, and effort 
means work. Work is not a curse; it is 
the prerogative of intelligence, the only 
means to manhood, and the measure of 
civilization. — Calvin Coolidge. 
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St. Edmund of Canterbury was right 
when he said to somebody, 'Work as 
though you would live forever; but live 
as though you would die to-day.” 

Man must work. That is certain as 
the sun. But he may work grudgingly 
or he may work gratefully; he may 
work as a man, or he may work as a 
machine. There is no work so rude, 
that he may not exalt it; no work so 
impassive, that he may not breathe a 
soul into it; no work so dull that he 
may not enliven it . — Henry Giles. 

The force, the mass of character, 
mind, heart or soul that a man can put 
into any work, is the most important 
factor in that work. — A» P. Peabody. 

The moment a man can really do his 
work, he becomes speechless about it; 
all words are idle to him; all theories. 
Does a bird need to theorize about 
building its nest, or boast of it when 
built? All good work is essentially done 
that way; without hesitation; without 
difficulty; without boasting.— 

All men, if they work not as in the 
great taskmaster’s eye, will work wrong, 
work unhappily for themselves and you. 
— Carlyle. 

Work is as much a necessity to man 
aa eating and sleeping.— Even those 
who do nothing that can be called work 
still imagine they are doing something. 
— ^The world has not a man who is an 
idler in his own eyes. — W. Humboldt. 

A nation’s welfare depends on its 
ability to master the world; that on its 
power of work; and that on its power of 
thought . — Theodore Parker. 

Not alone to know, but to act accord- 
ing to thy knowledge, is thy destina- 
tion, proclaims the voice of thy inmost 
soul- Not for indolent contemplation 
and study of thyself, nor for brooding 
over emotions of piety — ^no, for action 
was existence given thee; thy actions, 
and thy actions alone, determine thy 
worth.— 

WORLD.— That one vast thought of 
God which we call the world. — Bulwer. 

The only true method of action in this 
world is to be in it, but not of it. — Mad. 
Swetchine. 

He that will often place this world 
and the next before him, and look 
steadfastly at both, will find the latter 


constantly growing greater, and the 
former less to his view. 

Knowledge of the world is dearly 
bought if at the price of moral purity. 
— E. Wigfflesworth. 

This world is a dream within a 
dream; and as we grow older, each step 
is an awakening. The youth awakes, as 
he thinks, from childhood; the full- 
grown man despises the pursuits of 
youth as visionary; and the old man 
looks on manhood as a feverish dream. 
Death the last sleep? No I it is the last 
and final awakening I — Walter Scott. 

It is a beautiful and a blessed world 
we live in, and while life lasts, to lose 
the enjoyment of it is a sin.— A. W. 
Chambers. 

The heavens and the earth alike speak 
of God, and the great natural world is 
but another Bible, which clasps and 
binds the written one; for nature and 
grace are one — grace the heart of the 
flower, and nature its surrounding petals. 
— H. W. Beecher. 

The world is God’s epistle to mankind 
—his thoughts are flashing upon us from 
every direction. — Plato. 

Trust not the world, for it never pay- 
eth what it promiseth.— 

“The world,” is a conventional phrase, 
which being interpreted, signifies all 
the rascality in it. — Dickens. 

The only fence against the world is a 
thorough knowledge of it.— l/ocfce. 

A soul disengaged from the world is 
a heavenly one; and then are we ready 
for heaven when our heart is there be- 
fore us . — John Newton. 

There are many that despise half tha 
world; but if there be any that despise 
the whole of it, it is because the other 
half despises them. — Colton. 

The gratitude of the world is but the 
expectation of future favors; its happi- 
ness, a hard heart and good digestion.— 
Walpole. 

All the world’s ends, arrangements, 
changes, disappointments, hopes, and 
fears, are without meaning, if not seen 
and estimated by eternity ! — Tryon Ed- 
wards. 

Hell is God’s justice; heaven is his 
love; earth, his long-sufiering. 

We may despise the world, but wi 
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cannot do without it. — Baron Wesevn 
berg. 

The great s.ec the world at one end 
by flattery, the little at the other end 
by neglect; the meanness which both 
discover is the same; but how different, 
alas! are the mediums through which it 
^is seen? — Grevillc. 

You have too much respect upon the 
world: they lose it that do buy it with 
much c^.TG.SIiakcspeare. 

The world is seldom what it seems; 
to man, who dimly secs, realities appear 
as dreams, and dreams realities. — Moore. 

Thou must content thyself to see the 
world imperfect as it is. Thou wilt 
never have any quiet if thou vexest thy- 
self because thou canst not bring man- 
kind to that exact notion of things and 
rule of life which thou hast formed in 
thy own mind. — Fuller. 

The world is a comedy to those who 
think, a tragedy to those who feel. — 
Horace Walpole. 

The world is made up, for the most 
part, of fools or knaves, both irrecon- 
cilable foes to truth: the first^ being 
slaves to a blind credulity, which we 
may properly call bigotry: the last too 
jealous of that power they have usurped 
over the folly and ignorance of the 
others, which the establishment of the 
empire of reason would destroy. — Buck- 
ingham. 

Contact with the world cither breaks 
or hardens the heart. — Chamjort. 

We may be pretty certain that persons 
whom all the world treats ill deserve 
the tx*eatnicnt they get. The world is a 
looking-glass, and gives l^ack to every 
man the reflection of^ his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look 
sourly upon you; laugh at it and with 
it, and it is a jolly, kind companion; 
and so let all young persons take their 
choice. — Thackeray. 

The life of the mere votary of the 
svorld is, of all others, the most un- 
comfortable; for that which is his god 
doth not always favor him, and that 
which should be, never. 

The unrest of this weary world is its 
unvoiced cry after God. — Munger. 

I have run the silly rounds of 
pleasure, and have done with them all. 

I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the 


world, and I appraise them at their real 
worth, which is in tmth very low; those 
who have only seen their outside al- 
ways overrate them, but I have been 
behind the scenes, I have seen all the 
coarae pulleys and dirty ropes which! 
move the gaudy machines, and I have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles which 
illuminate the whcle decoration, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ig- 
norant audience. When I reflect on 
what I have seen, what I have heard, 
and what I have done, I can hardly per- 
suade myself that all that frivolous hurry 
and bustle of pleasure in the world had 
any reality; but I look upon all that is 
passed as one of those romantic dreams 
which opium commonly occasions, and* 
I do by no means desire to repeat the 
nauseous dose. — Chesterfield. 

A clear stream rejflects all the objects 
on its shore, but is unsullied by them; 
so it should be with our hearts; they 
should show the effect of all earthly ob- 
jects, but remain unstained by any. 

All worldly things are so much with- 
out us,^ and so subject to variety and 
uncertainty, that they do not make us 
when they come, nor mend us while 
they stay, nor undo us when they are 
taken away. 

To understand the world is wiser than 
to condemn it. To study the world is 
better than to shun it. To use the world 
is nobler than to abuse it. To make the 
world better, lovelier, and happier, is 
the noblest work of man or woman. 

He who imagines he can do without 
the world deceives himself much; but 
ho who fancies the world cannot do 
without him is still more mistaken. — 
Mochefoucauld. 

The world is a country which nobody 
ever yet knew by description; one must 
travel througji it one’s self to be ac- 
quainted with.'' it. The scholar, who in 
the dust of his closet talks or writes of 
the world, knows no more of it than 
that orator did of war, who endeavored 
to instruct Hannibal in it. — Chesterfield. 

A good man and a wise man may at 
times be angry with the world, at times 
grieved for it; but be sure no man was 
ever discontented with the world who 
did his duty in it. — Southey. 

Crates threw his gold into the sea, 
saying, will destroy thee, lest thou 
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destroy me.” If men do not put the 
love of the world to death, the love of 
the world will put them to death. — Fen- 
%ing. 

Oh, what a glory doth this world put 
on, for him who with a fervent heart 
goes forth under the bright and glorious 
sky, and looks on duties well performed, 
and days well s^^ni.—Longjellow, 

The created world is but a small 
parenthesis in eternity, and a short 
interposition for a time, between such a 
state of duration as was before it, and 
may be after it . — Sir Thomas Browne. 

A man that depends on the riches and 
honors of this world, forgetting God and 
the welfare of his soul, is like a little 
child that holds a fair apple in the hand, 
of agreeable exterior, promising good- 
ness, but that within is rotten and full 
of worms. 

What is meant by a ^'knowledge of 
the world” is simply an acquaintance 
with the infirmities of men. — Dickens. 

The world is God’s workshop for mak- 
ing men.— if. W. Beecher. 

God hath not taken all that pains in 
forming, framing, furnishing, and adorn- 
ing this world, that they who were made 
by him to live in it, should despise it; 
it will be well enough if they do not 
love it so immoderately as to prefer it 
before him who made it. — Clarendon. 

It would be most lamentable if the 
good things of this world were rendered 
either more valuable or more lasting; 
for, despicable as they already are, too 
many are found eager to purchase them, 
even at the price of their souls I — CoZ- 
ton. 

It is not this earth, nor the men who 
inhabit it, nor the sphere of our legit- 
imate activity, that we may not love; 
but the way in which the love is given, 
which constitutes worldliness. — F. W. 
Robertson. 

There is such a thing as a worldly, 
and such a thing as an unworldly spirit. 
— And according as we partake of the 
one or the other, the savor of our lives 
is ordinary, commonplace, poor, and 
base, or elevating, invigorating, useful, 
noble, holy.— A. P. Stanley. 

Buying, possessing, accumulating, this 
is not worldliness. — ^But doing this in 
the love of it, with no love to God para- 


mount — doing it so that thoughts of 
God^ and eternity are an intrusion— do- 
ing it so that one’s spirit is seculaiized 
in doing it — this is worldliness . — Herrick 
Johnson. 

Supposing men were to live forever in 
this world, I cannot see how it is pos- 
sible for them to do more toward their 
establishment here than they do now.— 
Bruy ere. 

WORSHIP. — ^We should worship as 
though the Deity wore present. If my 
mind is not engaged in my worship, it 
is as though I worshipped not.— Co?z/w- 
cius. 

The tongue blessing God without the 
heart is but a tinkling cymbal; the 
heart blessing God without the tongue 
is sweet but still music; both in con- 
cert make their harmony, which fills and 
delights heaven and earth. — Venning, 

I have never known a man, who 
habitually and on principle absented 
himself from tho public worship of God, 
who did not sooner or later bring sor- 
row upon himself or his family.— Bel- 
lows. 

The dullest obseivcr must be sensible 
of the order and serenity prevalent in 
those households whore the occasional 
exercise of a beautiful form of worship 
in the morning gives, as it were, the 
keynote to eveiy temper for the day, 
and attunes every spirit to harmony.— 
Washington Irving. 

A church-going people are apt to be a 
law-abiding people. — E. A. Park. 

It is for the sake of man, not of God, 
that worship and prayers arc required; 
that man may be made better — that he 
may be confirmed in a proper sense of 
his dependent state, and acquire those 
pious and virtuous dispositions in which 
his ^ highest improvement consists.— 
Blair. 

First worship God; ho that forgets to 
pray, bids not himself good-morrow or 
good-day. — T. Randolph, 

What greater calamity can fall upon 
a nation than the loss of worship. — 
Carlyle. 

My words fly up, my thoughts remain 
below: words, without thoughts, never 
to heaven go. — Shakespeare. 

It is an axiom of the Christian faith 
that the mode of worship must corre- 
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arjond to the essence ot God, which is 
spiritual; and the feeling of the wor- 
smpper must correspond to the chan- 
acter of God, which is paternal.— J. 1\ 
Thompson. 

Man is a religious being; the heart in- 
stinctively seeks for a GoiL Whether he 
worships on the banks of the Ganges, 
prays with his face iipturiiod to t.he sun, 
kneels toward Mcc(;a or, regarding all 
space as a temple, Gonmiunos with the 
Heavenly Fat, her according i.o the Chris- 
tian creed, man is essentially devout.— 
Wm. Jennings Bryan. 

Ritual will alwa.vs moan throwing 
away something ; destroying our corn or 
wine upon the altar of our gods.— G. K. 
Chesterton. 

As the skull of a man grows broader, 
so do his creeds. And his gods they 
are shaped in his imago and mirror his 
needs. And ho clotbcjs t,hem with 
thunders and beauty, he clothes them 
with music and fire, seeing not, as ho 
bows by their altars, that ho worships 
his own desire, — Don Marquis. 

WORTH.— Wortb begets in base 
minds, envy; in groat souls, emulation. 
^Fielding. 

Many a man who now lacks shoe- 
leather would wear golden spurs if 
knighthood were the reward of worth. — 


Jerrold. 

One of the most important tmths in 
the world is that there is worth enough 
in any rascal to cost the spilling of the 
Precious Blood. — Austin O'Malley. 

... I am not sure that, God always 
knows who are Ilis groat men; He is so 
very careless of what happens to them 
while they live. — Mary Austin. 

WRITING.— A writer is dear and 
necessary for us only in the measure in 
which he reveals to us the inner work- 
ing of his soul. — Leo Tolstoi. 


If I were authorized to address any 
word directly to our novelists, I should 
say: Do not trouble yourself about 
standards or ideals, but try to be faithful 
and natural. . . . — William Dean Howells. 


The artist (in literature) appeals to 
that part of our being which is not de- 
pendent on wisdom ; to that in us which 
is a gift and not an acquisition — and, 
therefore, more permanently enduring. 
He speaks to our capacity for delight 


and wonder, to the sense of mystery sui>- 
rounding our lives ; to our sense of pity, 
and beauty, and pain. — Joseph Conrad. 

A poem or story, though published in 
the biggest United States magazine of 
the newsstand type is not published at 
all ; the fight has to begin all over again- 
if it is to win any place as a ‘‘classic,” 
even for a yearl— Fcic/ie? Lindsay. 

Art (literature) is not a branch of 
pedagogy. — James Branch Cabell, 

For myself I live, live intensely and 
am fed by life, and my value, whatever 
it be, is in my own kind of expression 
of that. — Henry James. 

Everything which I have created as a 
poet has had its origin in a frame of 
mind and a situation in life; I never 
wrote because I had, as they say, found 
a good subject. — Henrik Ibsen. 

The most poignantly personal auto- 
biography of a biographer is the bi- 
ography he has written of another man. 
— George Jean Nathan. 

Of all that is written, I love only what 
a person hath written with his blood. 
— Friedrich Nietzsche. 

It has taken me years of struggle, 
hard work and research to learn to make 
one simple gesture, and I know enough 
about the art of writing to realize that 
it would take as many years of concen- 
trated effort to write one simple, beau- 
tiful sentence.— Isadora Duncan. 

The psychologist knows that what 
makes for supreme greatness in writing 
filction is not intelligence nearly so much 
as half a dozen other traits. — Walter B. 
Pitkin. 

There seems to be no physical handi- 
cap or chance of environment that can 
hold a real writer down, and there is no 
luck, no influence, no money that ^ will 
keep a writer going when she is written 
out. -^Kathleen Norris. 

Any man who will look into his heart 
and honestly write what he sees there, 
will find plenty of readers. — Ed Howe. 

The writer does the most who gives 
his reader the most knowledge, and 
takes from him the least time.— Sydney 
Smith. 

Writing is like religion. Every man 
who feels the call must work out his 
own salvation. — George Horace Lorimer* 
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WRONG. — No fallacy can hide 
wrong, no subterfuge cover it so 
shrewdly but that the All-Seeing One 
will discover and punish it. — Rivarol. 

‘A noble part of every true life is to 
learn to undo what has been wrongly 
done. 

A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wrong, which is 
but saying in other words that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday.— 
Pope. 

There is no sort of wrong deed of 
which a man can bear the punishment 
alone ; you can^t isolate yourself and say 
that the evil that is in you shall not 
spread. Men’s lives are as thoroughly 
blended with each other as the air they 
breathe; evil spreads as necessarily as 
disease.— Georgre Eliot. 

We make ourselves more injuries than 
are offered to us; they many times pass 
for wi’ohgs in our own thoughts, that 
were never meant so by the heart of 
him that speaketh. The apprehension 
of wrong hurts more than the sharpest 
part of the wrong done. — Feltham, 

Be not familiar with the idea of 
wrong, for sin in fancy mothers many 
an ugly fact. 

To revenge a wrong is easy, usual, and 
natural, and, as the world thinks, savors 
of nobleness of mind; but religion 
teaches the contrary, and tells us it is 
better to neglect than to requite it. — J. 
Beaumont. 

It is vain to trust in wrong; as much 
of evil, so much of loss, is the formula 
of human history . — Theodore Parker. 

To persist in doing wrong extenuates 
not the wrong, but makes it much more 
heavy. — Shakespeare. 

My soul is sick with every day’s re- 
port of wrong and outrage with which 
earth is filled. — Cowper. 

There are few people who are more 
often in the wrong than those who can- 
not endure to be so. — Rochefoucauld. 

Wrong is but falsehood put in prac- 
tice. — Landor. 

It is better to suffer wrong than to do 
it, and happier to be sometimes cheated 
than not to tmst.-— Johnson. 


Y 

YEARNINGS, — ^Ere yet we yearn for 
what is out of our reach, we are still in 
the cradle. When wearied out with our 
yearnings, desire again falls asleep— we 
are on the death-bed. — Bulwer, 

So it is that men sigh on, not know- 
ing what the soul wants, but only that 
it needs something.— Our yearnings are 
homesicknesses for heaven. — Our sigh- 
ings are sighings for God, just as chil- 
dren that cry themselves asleep away 
from homo, and sob in their slumber, 
not knowing that they sob for their 
parents. — The soul’s inarticulate moan- 
ings are the affections yearning for the 
Infinite, and having no one to toll them 
what it is that ails them. — H. W. 
Beecher. 

There is a time in the lives of most 
of us when, despondent of all joy in an 
earthly future, and tortured by con- 
flicts between inclination and duty, we 
transfer all the passion and fervor of 
our troubled souls to enthusiastic j^earn- 
ings for the divine love, looking to its 
mercy, and taking thence the only hopes 
that can cheer — ^the only strength that 
can sustain us. — Btdwer. 

YOUTH. — ^Youtli is the gay and 
pleasant spring of life, when joy is stir- 
ring in the dancing blood, and nature 
calls us with a thousand songs to share 
her general feast. — Ridgeway. 

Youth is the period of building up in 
habits, and hopes, and faiths. — Not an 
hour but is trembling with destinies; 
not a moment, once passed, of which 
tho_ appointed work can ever be done 
again, or the neglected blow struck on 
the cold iron. — Ruskin. 

Youth is the opportunity to do some- 
thing and to become somebody. — T. T. 
Hunger. 

Youth is the season of hope, enter- 
prise, and energy, to a nation as well 
as an individual. — W. R. Williams. 

Tell me what are the prevailing senti- 
ments that occupy the minds of your 
young men, and I will tell you what is 
to be the character of the next genera- 
tion. — Burke. 

Youth, with swift feet,^ walks onward 
in the way; the land of joy lies all be- 
fore his eyes. — Bulwer. 
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Consider whiit In'avy n^spoiKsihilily 
lies upon yon in your youth, to dot-er- 
mine, among reidil-it'S, by what you will 
be delighted, and, auioug iiuagiiiations, 
by whose 3^011 will he l<‘d.— 

Young moil are ins apt to Ihiuk ihoiu- 
selves wise oiiough, as dninkiav men are 
to think thoiuselv(\s solx^r oncmgh. 
They loolc upon spirit to bo a mueh })ot- 
ter thing than oxpononco, which ihoy 
call coldness. They an^ hut. half mis- 
taken; for though spirit without <‘xpe- 
lience is dangerous, oxixjrioiua' without 
spirit is languid and ineffoetivo. — 
Chesterfield, 

The strength and saftdy of a^ com- 
munity consist in tlie virtiKi^ and intelli- 
gence of its youth, (\spi‘cially of it.s 
young men.—J. 

The follies of youth bec(une tlui vices 
of manhood and the disgruiHi of ohl agea 
The retrospect of youth is- often lik(i 
visiting the grave of a friend whom wa 
have injured, and are pre\'euh*d hy his 
death from the possibility of making 
reparation.— L. E, Land on. 

The groatc.st part of mankind omplo.v 
their first yeain to make tlieir last 
miserable .—£fn/.?/erc . 

Sad, indeed, is the spoctaciln of the 
youth idling away the spring-time of 
his existence, ami not only losing the 
sweet benefit of time, hut wasting, in 
the fomiation of evil liabits, thosii hours 
in which he might clothe hiinsidf with 
angel-like perfociion. 

Reckless youth mako.s rueful ago. — 
Moore, 

Bestow thy youth so that t hou inaycst 
have comfort to remeniljer it when it 
hath forsaken thee, and not sigh ami 
grieve at the account tlu'reof. While 
thou art young thou wilt think it will 
never have an end; hut the longest day 
hath its evening, and thou shalt enjoy 
it but once; it never turns again; tiso 
it therefore as the spring-t.imo, which 
soon departjcth, and wherein thou 
oughtest to plant and sow all provisions 
for a long and happy life . — Sir W, 
Raleigh. 

The excesses of our youth are drafts 
upon our old age, payable with interest, 
about thirty years after date. — Colton, 

He who cares only for himself in 
youth will be a very niggard dn man- 


I hood, and a wretched miser in old age 
— J. Ihnoes. 

Youth (hangos its inclinations through 
ht‘at of blood; old age perseveres in 
tiunu tlirough the power of habit.— 
Rorlwjoucauld. 

Youthful lushncss skips like a hare 
over tho meshes of good counsel. — 
Slnikespcitrc, 

If a jmung nuin is loose in his prin^ 
ciplcs and liabits; if he lives without 
plan ami witJiout object, spending his 
tinu; in idleness and pleasure, there is 
more liopo of a fool than of him. — J. 
Himes. 

He who spends his younger days in 
<lissipatioii is mortgaging himself to 
dis(‘a.s(‘, and poverty, two inexorable 
creditor, who are certain to foreclose 
at last and take possession of the 
I)romi.scs. 

Youth is beautiful. Its friendship is 
pnxu’ouH. Tho intercourse with it is a 
purif^dng 10 1 ease from the worn and 
stained hardness of older life. — N, P, 
WilB. 

In tho morning of our days, when the 
Houses are unworn and tender, when tho 
whole man is awake in every part, and 
the gloss of novelty is fresh upon all the 
objficts that surround us, how lively at 
that tiino are our sensations, but how 
false and inaccurate the judgments we 
form of things I — Burke. 

Yotith is a continual intoxication; it 
is the fever of resLSOxi.—Rockejoucauld. 

As I approve of a youth that has 
something of the old man in him, so I 
am no loss pleased with an old man that 
has something of the youth. He that 
follows this rule may be old in body, 
hut can never be so in mind.— Cicero. 

Keep true to the dreams of thy youth. 
— Schiller, 

Every period of life has its peculiar 
temptations and dangers. But youth is 
the time when we are the most likely to 
be ensnared. This, pre-eminently, is the 
forming, fixing period, the spring season 
of disposition and habit; and it is during 
this season, more than any other, that 
tho character assumes its permanent 
shape and color, and the young are wont 
to take their course for time and for 
eternity. — J. Hawes. 

Youth no lejss becomes the light and 
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careless livery that it wears, than settled 
age his sables aad his weeds, importing 
health and graveness. — Shakespeare, 

In general, a man in his younger years 
does not easily cast off a certain com- 
placent self-conceit, which principally 
shows itself in despising what he has 
himself been a little time before. — 
Goethe. 

Unless a tree has borne blossoms in 
spring, you will vainly look for fruit on 
it in autumn. — Hare. 

The best rules to form a young man 
are, to talk little, to hear much, to re- 
flect alone upon what has passed in 
company, to distrust one’s own opinions, 
and value others’ that deserve it. — Sir 
W. Temple. 

The heart of youth is reached through 
the senses; the senses of age are reached 
through the heart. — Bretonne. 

It is not easy to surround life with 
any circumstances in which youth will 
not be delightful; and I am afraid that, 
whether married or unmarried, we shall 
find the^ vesture of terrestrial existence 
more heavy and cumbrous the longer it 
is worn. — Steele. 

The golden age never leaves the 
world; it exists still, and shall exist, till 
love, health, and poetry, are no more — 
but only for the young. — Bulwer. 

I love the acquaintance of young 
people; because, in the first place, I do 
not like to think myself growing old. 
In the next place, young acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last; and 
then young men have more virtue than 
old men; they have more generous sen- 
timents in every respect. — Johruson. 

Youth, enthusiasm, and tenderness are 
like the days of spring. Instead of com- 
plaining, oh, my heart, of their brief 
duration, try to enjoy them. — Ruckert. 

My salad days, when I was green in 
j udgment. — Shakespeare . 

At almost every step in life we meet 
with young men from whom we antici- 
pate wonderful things, but of whom, 
after careful inquiry, we never hear an- 
other word. Like certain chintzes, 
calicoes, and ginghams, they show finely 
on their first newness, but cannot stand 
the sun and rain, and assume a very 
sober aspect after wa^ng-day. — Haw- 
thorne. 


It is a truth but too well known, that 
rashness attends youth, as prudence 
does old age. — Cicero. 

In the species with which we are best 
acquainted, namely, our own, I am far, 
even as an observer of human life, from 
thinking that youth is its happiest 
season, much less the only happy one.— 
Paley. 

Youth, when thought is speech and 
speech is tmth. — Walter Scott. 

Youth is not the age of pleasure; we 
then expect too much, and wc are there- 
fore exposed to daily disappointments 
and mortifications. When we are a 
little older, and have brought down our 
wishes to our experience, then we be- 
come calm and begin to enjoy ourselves. 
—Lord Liverpool. 

Like virgin parchment, capable of any 
inscription . — M assinger. 

Oh, the joy of young ideas painted on 
the mind, in the warm, glowing colors 
fancy spreads on objects not yet known, 
when all is new and all is lovely I— 
Hannah More. 

The fairest flower in the garden of 
creation is a young mind, offering and 
unfolding itself to the influence of 
divine wisdom, as the heliotrope turns 
its sweet blossoms to the sun. — J. E. 
Smith. 

The self-conceit of the young is the 
great source of those dangers to which 
they are exposed. — Blair. 

The youth of the soul is everlasting, 
and eternity is youth. — Richter. 

The morning of life is like the dawn 
of day, full of purity, of imagery, and 
harmony. — Chateaubriand. 

Which of us that is thirty years old 
has not had his Pompeii? Deep under 
ashes lies the life of youth — the careless 
sport, the pleasure and passion, the 
darling joy. — Thackeray. 

Hard are life’s early steps; and but 
that youth is buoyant, confident, and 
strong in hope, men would behold its 
threshold and despair. — L. E. London. 

Girls we love for what they are; 
young men for what they promise to 
be. — Goethe. 

It is with youth as with plants, from 
the first fruits they bear we learn what 
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may. bo cipcct.A iu iiinir..- />,- 

mophUvs. ... , , 

Youth ever Ihiiiltn ibui K"'"! 

goodnoBS or evil Iw «'i'« imt.-.vc J. 


There are no moro iiitinlilr nliji cN in 
Ae Torld— and wo fee thorn l-tu t'Mou m 
our large citiM—tlinii .vtmtlfi win. an; 
men only in the foUicH an. vinv <.l 
manhood. They know .■vcrylhinn that 
is not worth knowing, out ot Ii arning, 
culture, true art, and pur.' r. ■inn. m tln-y 
know nothing.— 0 . A. 


Youth ia not. like a now garinont, 
which we can keep fro.di and l.iir i>,v 
wearing sparingly. "liil.' w.' 

have it, we mast w<:»nr uinly, iuul it will 
fast wear away.—*/. Foi^tvr. 

Youths will iHivcr liyi‘ to iiii1f‘S’;s 
they keep thoms<‘lvt‘.s in hn-.’ifh 
ercise, and in lusui. by joyinlnoj. I nn 
much thinkinf^ doth ron.stiim' tin* spirit n; 
and oft it falls nut,^ that whiln nim 
thinks too mucli of doinj.;:, hy fails to do 
the effect of Iuh tlunking.-'* Sir /^ Sidni'i/, 

Youth is not rich in titnn; it may br 
poor; part with it, as wdth nionny, spjir- 
ingly; pay no iu<)nH*nt of it but in pur- 
chase of its worth; ami what its worth 
ask deathbcd^^-th(,'y can loll. — Ytmiy. 

The destiny of any ualioti, at any 
given time, depondK on ihn opiiiionH of 
its young men uadta- liv<Muid-t wonty. — 
Goethe. 

There is no funeral so sail t o follow UJ=t 
the funeral of our own youth, whiidi wo 
have boon pamporinij; with haal dosiros, 
ambitious hopes, and all tin* bright ber- 
ries that hang in poisomaus <*,lust<‘rs over 
the path of life. — Landor. 


No one should make a statianent like 
•‘youth is the happit,‘.st tinu* of^ life” 
without being preparcal to juteopt its in- 
tellectual consoqiuiuces . — WilliaM Lyon 
Phelps, 

Adolescence is c(jrtainly far from a 
uniformly pleasant period. lOarl.v man- 
hood might bo th(i most glorious time of 
all were it not that the shoer excess of 
life and vigor gets a hdlow into con- 
tinual scrapes. — D071 Marquu, 

There is as close a connection be- 
tween youth and faith as bcl.weiin age 
and compromise. — O' Af alley. 

The red sweet wine of youth . — Rupert 
Brooke, 


Vnv (lod’s siike give me the young 
man who has brains taiough to make a 
fool of liirnsflf. — Robert Louis Btevevr 

i.tfN. 

Win 'll we are (nit of sympathy with 
the yotintr. tla.'u I think our work in this 
worhl b over. — O. Macdonald. 

\Vhi‘n will young and inexperienced 
men Irani caution and distrust of them- 

li must lie an industrious youth that 
previii< s ag.nnst agt?; he that fools away 
tiu* one, must luther beg or Starve in the 

oilier,'— 

Vonfh is to all the glad season of 
life, but oft(‘n only by what it hopes, 
nof by what it attains or escapes.— Car- 
Jylr, 

I w'ould not- waste my spring of youth 
in idle dalliance; I would plant rich 
.seeds, to bh.)ssom in my manhood, and 
hear fruit when I am old. — Hillhouse. 

Ovvr tho trackless past, somewhere, 
Ii(‘ the lost days of our tropic youth.— 
iSret Unrte, 

What could bo more charming than 
It buv IxdortJ ho has begun to cultivate 
his iutell(‘c.t.? He is beautiful to look 
at; he gives himself no airs; he under- 
stands the nuaiuing of art and literature 
iustiu(!tivclv; ho goes about enjoying 
his life and making other people enjoy 
llieira— V/rf/mia W oolf. 


% 


ZEAh.— Nothing can be fairer or more 
noble than the holy fervor of true zeal. 
— MoUcrc. 

7u(Hil is the fire of . love, active for 
(jjn,y-.«.hurning as it flies, — Wuhams. 

Zeal and duty arc not 
occasiords (irelock watchful wait. Mu-^ 


ton. 

If our zeal wore true and genuine, we 
should bo more angry with a sinner than 
with a heretic. — Addison, 

Kxporinneo shows that succe^ is (hie 
less to ability than to z^aL The win- 
iKT is he who gives himself to his worK, 
body and soul— C/iar^es Buxton, 

People give the name of zeal to their 
propensity to mischief and violence,, 
thougli it is not the cause, but their in- 
terest that inflames them.^Montatgne, 
The frenzy of nations is the states- 
manship of fate. — Bulwer, 
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I liie men who are temperate and 
moderate in everything. An excessive 
aeal for that which is good, though it 
may not be offensive to me, at all events 
raises my wonder, and leaves me in a 
difficulty how I should call it— Moiv- 
taigne. 

Zeal is very blind, or badly regulated, 
when it encroaches upon the rights of 
oihw^—QuemeL 

All true zeal for God is a zeal also 
for love, mercy, and goodness.— JJ. E, 
Thompson. 

A zealous soul without meekness, is 
like a ship in a storm, in danger of 
wrecks. A meek soul without zeal, is 
like a ship in a calm, that moves not 
so fast as it ought.— J. M. Mason. 

Zeal without knowledge is like expedi- 
tion to a man in the dark.— Jo/in New-- 
ton. 

Zeal for the public good is the char- 
acteristic of a man of honor and a 
gentleingm, and must take place of 
pleasures, profits, and all other private 
gratifications. Whoever wants this mo- 
tive, is an open enemy, or an inglorious 
neuter to mankind, in proportion to the 
misapplied advantages with which 
nature and fortune have blessed him.— 
Steele. 

Zeal without knowledge is like fire 
without a grate to contain it; like a 
sword without a hilt to wield it by; like 
a high-bred horse without a bridle to 
guide him. It speaks without thinking, 
acts without planning, seeks to accom- 
plish a good end without the adoption 
of becoming means.— jSaie. 

False zeal may rise as high as true, 
and indeed much higher; because it is 
extremely ^ apt to estimate its object 
above its intrinsic and comparative im- 
portance. Besides, when a totally selfish 
heart is ^awakened into zeal, there is 
nothing in it to stem the tide of affec- 
tions, which all unite and harmonize in 
the ardent pursuit of a selfish end. 


True zeal is a strong, steady, uniform, 
benevolent affection; but false zeal is 3 
strong, desultory, boisterous, selfish pas- 
sion.— 

Whether zeal or moderation be the 
point we aim at, let us keep fire out of 
the one, and frost out of the other.— Ad- 
dison. 

Zealous men are ever 'displaying to 
you the strength of their belief, while 
Judicious men are showing you the 
grounds of it—Shenstonc. 

It is the living, present apprehension 
of God that makes the Christian zealot, 
as it made the Jewish.— It is the admix- 
ture of ignoble, selfish, narrow or con- 
fused notions with that apprehension, 
which degrades and debases that zeal, 
and in the end destroys it.— iJ. E. 
Thompson. 

When wo see an eager assailant of 
wrongs, a special reformer, we feel like 
asking him, What right have you, sir, to 
your one virtue? Is virtue piecemeal? 
—Emerson. 

I have never known a trader in phi- 
lanthropy who was not wrong in his head 
or heart, somewhere or Cole- 

ridge. 

Tis a zealots faith that blasts the 
shrines of the false god, but builds no 
temple to the ixue.Sydncy Dobell 

Zealots have an idol, to which they 
consecrate themselves higli-pricsts, and 
deem it holy work to offer sacrifices of 
whatever is most in'mons,— Hawthorne. 

For virtue's self may too much zeal 
be had; the worst of madness is a saint 
run mad.— Pope. 

Violent zeal even for truth has a hun- 
dred to one odds to be either pctulancy^ 
ambition, or pride. Sxoijt. 

Nothing haih wrought more prejudice 
to religion, or I)rought more disparage- 
ment upon truth, than boisterous and 
unseasonable zeal— Barrow. 

^ To be furious in religion 's to be irre- 
ligiously religious.— Penn. 









FAMILIAR PHRASES 

Alphabetically Arranged According to Key Words 

Familiar phrases from the Bible will he found on 
page 4Sb ff., and from Shakespeare, on page 589h ff. 


“He must be a first rater . . r* **A^'l.** 
^OiekenSf Pick wick Paperit, 'xli. 

All bis dealiuj^R are sc(uar(s and above 
the board. — Joseph Mall, Virtues and Vices, 
15 (1608), 

Brutus and Cassius shone by their 
absence. — Andr4 de OlUnicr, Tiberius I, i. 

Accidents will occur in the best regu- 
lated families. — Dickens, David Copper- 
field, XXV Hi. 

The old Adam. — Jinok of Oomnion Prayer: 
Baptism of Those of Pijjer years. 

Afraid of hi.s" own shadow. — John 
Baret, An Alvearie, Vol. V, I, 02 (1574). 

All is well that ends well.*— /o/in Mey- 
wood, Proverbs, I, x (1546), 

All is for the best. — Chaucer, Frankeleyns 
TaU, 1. 159 (c 1386). 

All is Cor the best in the best of pos- 
sible worlds. — Voltaire, CatuluU, i, 

God’s in his heaven— all’s rifrht with 
the world!— iZ. Broioning, Pippa Passes, I, 

Almighty gold. — Jonson, Epistle to Eliz- 
abeth, Comtess of Rutland. 

Almighty dollar. — W. Irving, Wolfert*s 
Boost: The Creole Village (1830). 

When angry, count ten before you 
speak. — Jefferson, Writings, XVI, p. 111. 

No other sauce . . . except appetite. 
— John Barbour, Bruce, 1X1, 540 (o 1375). 

I have upset iny apple-cart; I am 
done for.— Zucto, Pseudolus, 1. 32. 

To hold by tho apron strings. — Ray, 
English Proverbs (1078). 

Art for art’s sake.- — Cousin, Lecture 
XXII, Sorbonne, 18X8. 

It’s clover, but is it Art? — Kipling, 
Conundrum of the Workshops. 

Love’s great artillery. — Crashaw, Prayer, 
1. 18. 

B 

The balance of Europe. — Unknown, A 
German Diet, subtitle (1653). 

To make the best of a bad bargain.— 
Sir Walter Scott, Quenti7i Durward, Oh. 30, 

His bark is worse than his bite. — C. 
Serbert, Jaoula PmdeMum, 

Barkis is willin’! — Dickens, David Cop- 
perfield, i. 

Bats in the belfry. — PMllpotts, Peacoek 
Bouse, p. 219, 

To beard the lion in his den. — Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Marmion, IV, xiv. 

And so to bed. — Samuel Pepys, Diary, 2 
Jan., 1659. 


You rose on the wrong side of the 
bed today.— iZic/iard Brome, Court Beggar, 
II, (1653), 

He that makes his bed, lies there,— 
C. Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. 

Between you and me and the bed-post 
— Bulwer-Lytton, Eugene Aram, IV, i. 

A good bedside manner. — Du Maurier, 
caption wider cartoon in Punch, 15 March, 
1884. 


A bee in his bonnet. — Bay, English 
Proverbs (1678). 

Life isn’t all beer and skittles. — T. 
Hughes, Tom Brownes Schooldays, Oh. 2 
(1857). 

To beg the question.— Topica, 
VIII, 18. 

Beggars should be no choosers. — John 
Heywood, Proverbs, I, x (1546), 

Benedick . — Thomas Kyd, Spanish Tragedy, 
II, (1594). 

Without benefit of clergy [unmarried]. 
— Kipling, title of short story. 


Better half [wife].- 

in. 


-P. Sidney, Arcadia, 


Big butter-and-egg man . — Texas Guinan, 
1924. 

The bigger they come the harder they 
fall. — Robert Fitzsimmons (1902). 

Birds of a feather flock together. — 
Aristotle, Rhetoric, I, xi, 25. Quoted as a 
proverb. 

The birds are flown. — John Heywood, 
Three Hundred Epigrams, 280, 

I should kill two birds with one stone, 
as that excellent thrifty proverb says. — 
Thomas Shadwell, Miser, II. 

I have it here in black and white. — 
Jonson, Every Man in His Humour, IV, Hi. 

He could make white of black and 
black of white. — Ovid, Metamorphoses, XI, 
1. 313. 


Devils are not so black as they are 
painted. — Thomas Lodge, A Uargarite of 
America, p. 57 (1596), 

As blind as a bat at noon, — John Clarke, 
Paraemiologia, 52 (1639). 

Blood is thicker than water. — Ray, 
English Proverbs (1678), 

There's no getting blood out of a 
turnip.— Karryai, Japhet, Ch. 4. 

Waving the bloody shirt [as applied 
to Republicans’ denunciation of Demo- 
crats for bringing on the Civil War]. — 
U. S. Senator Oliver P. Morton (?). 

Blowing the trumpet of my own 
praise . — Thomas Knight, Turnpike Gate, I, i 
(1799). 
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In the same hoat. — Merodtis, Sententiae, 

yi, 18. 

Boloney. — Alfred E. Smith. 

A bone for you to pick on. — James 
Calfhill, Answer to Martial, 277 (1565), 

Bred in the hone.^Pilpay, Two Usher- 
men, Fable XIV, 

They have made no bones at it.— 
Richard ShaeMoek, Satcher of Seresies, 

Brain trust. — James M, Kieran (Lindley, 
The Roosevelt Revolution), 

As bold as brass. — George Parker, Life’s 
Painter, 162, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 
— Lryden, Alexander’s Feast, i, 

I know which side my bread is but- 
tered. — John Heywood, Proverbs, II, viii 
(1546). 

I won’t quarrel with my bread and 
loutteT,’-— Swift, Polite Conversation, I, 

And now, Madam, ... we shall try 
who shall get the breeches. — Antonius 
Mnsa Brassavolus, My Wife and I (1540 ) — 
William JBeloe tr. 

As brown as a berry.— (7Aa.«cer, Canter- 
bury Tales: Prologue, I, 207 (c 1386). 

Brown study. — John Lyly, Euphues, p, 80 
(1579), 

You too, Brutus (Et tu, Brute) !— 
Julius Caesar, as Brutus stabbed him. 

He told those who remained [in Con- 
gress] that ... he was only talking for 
Buncombe [a county in North Carolina). 
— John PL, Wheeler, Sist, North Carolina, 18, 

Beat about the bush. — Plautus, Mer- 
cador, III, iv. 

Business is business. — Octave Mirbeau, 
title of play. 

That which is everybody's business is 
nobody’s business. — Walton, Oompleat An- 
gler, I, ii. Quoting a friend. 

As busy as bees. — Chaucer, Marchantes 
Tale: Epilogue, I, 4 (c 1386). 

She looketh as butter would not melt 
in her mouth.— /ohn Eeywood, Proverbs, 
I, X (1546). 

He did not care a button for it — 
Rabelais, Works, II, xvi. 

Let bygans be bygans. — Francis Nether- 
sole, Parables, 5. 

C 

Would ye both eat your cake and have 
your cake? — John Seywood, Proverbs, X, ix 
(1546), 

The game is not worth the candle. — 
Montaigne, Essays, II, xxvii. 

He is consuming just like a candle on 
both ends. — Richard Flecknoe, Enigmatic 
Characters, p. 64. 

Paddle your own canoe. — Marry at. 
Settlers in Canada, Ch. 8 (1840). 

Set the cart before the horse.— JoAn 
Eeywood, Proverbs, II, vii (1546). 

Castles in the air. — William Painter, The 
Palace of Pleasure, i, 266, 


Castles ... in Spain. — Chaucer, Ro- 
maunt of the Rose, 1. 2573 (first known use 
in English — used in French literature in 
the thirteenth century). 

To see how the cat jumps.— /Sffr Wal- 
ter Scott, Journal, 7 Oct., 1826. 

It would make a cat laugh. — 7, ij. 
PlanchS, Extravaganza, IV, 148. 

There are more ways of killing a cat 
than choking her with cream. — Kingsley, 
Westward Eo, Oh, 20, 

When the cat is abroad the mice play. 
— John Florio, First Fruites, Fo. 33. 

A cat may look on a king. — John Eey- 
wood, Proverbs, II, v (1546). 

The devil playeth oft .... as doth 
the cat with the mouse. — Vnkn., Ayenbite, 
179. 

She watches him as a cat would watch 
a mouse. — Swift, Polite Conversation, III, 

It has been the providence of Nature 
to give this creature nine lives. — Pilpay, 
The Greedy Oat, Fable III. 

He’s like a cat; fling him which way 
you will, he’ll light on his legs. — Ray, 
English Proverbs, 109. 

Catch who that catch might. — John 
Cower, Oonfessio Amantis, VII, 1. 4422 

(c 1390). 

Chestnut [stale joke]. — William Dim- 
ond, The Broken Sword. 

To pull chestnuts from the fire with 
the cat’s paw. — Molibre, L’Etourdi, III, vi. 
Based on story told by Geoffrey Whitney 
in "‘Choice of Emblems,” p. 58. 

Cherchez la femme (Find the woman). 
— Alexandre Dumas, pbre, Les Mohicans de 
Paris, III, X, 

I swear she’s no chicken; she’s on the 
wrong side of thirty, if she be a day.— 
Swift, Polite Conversation, I. 

You reckon your chickens before they 
are hatched. — Erasmus, Colloquies, 39 
(Bailey tr.). 

A chip O’ the old block.— TTilKam Row- 
ley, A Match at Midnight, I, 

Cleanliness is, indeed, next to godli- 
ness. — J. Wesley, Sermons, XOIII. Quoted 
but without indication of source. 

Human clothes-horses. — Carlyle, Latter- 
Day Pamphlets, No. Ill, 

Did a sable cloud turn forth her silver 
lining on the night? — Milton, Comus, 1. 
221 , 

To be in clover. — Bay, English Proverbs, 
57. 

Coals to Newcastle. — James Melville, 
Autobiography, I, 163 (1583), 

The coast was clear. — Drayton, Nym- 
phidia (1627). 

Cut my coat after my cloth. — TJnkn., 
Godly Queen Eester : Interlude. 

Let not the cobbler go above his last. 
— Appelles (Pliny the Elder, Eistoria No- 
turalis, XXXV, x, 36). 

I can look sharp as well as another, 
and let me alone to keep the cobwebs out 
of my eyes.— C7eryan<e5, Don Quixote, ii, 
xxxiii. 
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What a tale of a cock and a bull he 
told.“^ohn Da]/, Law Trickes, lY, U (1008). 

Care to our coflln adds a nail. — Wol- 
cot, Expostulalory Oden, Ode 15. 

In cold blood. — Rorace, Ars Poetica, 1. 
465. 

Two is company, three Is a crowd.— 
T. Fuller, Qnomologia. 

Comparisons are odious. — John ForteS” 
cue, Be Laudihus Leffum Angliae, Oh. 19. 

To return the compllnient. — W. Oilhert, 
R. M. S. Pinafore, Act X. 

Confusion worse confounded.— AfiZton, 
Paradise Lost, II, 990. 

She stoops to conquer. — Goldsmith, title 
of comedy. 

I came, I saw, I conquered (Veni, vldi, 
vici). — Julius Caesar. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. — 
Balthazar Gerhier, Discourse of Building 
(1662). 

From the four corners of the world. — 
(?. 8. Du Bartas, Devine Weekes and Workes, 
Week 1, Day 3 (Sylvester tr.). 

Kiss till the cow comes home. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, III, i. 

The cream of the jest. — Bay, English 
Proveris, 69 (1678). 

Crocodiles, that shed tears when they 
would devour. — F. Bacon, Essays: Of 
Wisdom for a Man’s Self. 

Thou hast a crooked tongue, holding 
with the hound and running with the 
hare. — Unkn., Jacob’s Well, 363 (c 1440). 

Till crows' feet be grown under your 
eyes. — Chaucer, Troilus and Oriseyde, II, 
403. 

I shall cry my eyes out. — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, I, xi. 

To cut the earth from under my feet. 
•-^Geoffrey Fenton, Bandello, II, 10 (1567). 

B 

Daisies won't tell. — Anita Owen, Sweet 
Bunch of Daisies (1894). 

As fresh as a daisy. — Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, Heroine, III, 155 (1816). 

With faint praises one another damn. 
— Wycherley, Plain Dealer: Prologue, 1. 6. 

On with the dance! let joy be uncon- 
fin'd. — Byron, Ohilde Harold, III, xxii. 

Dark as pitch. — Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, I. 

A dark brown taste. — George Ade, Re- 
morse. 

Dark horse. — Disraeli, The Young Duke, 

I, V (1831). 

Deaf as a door, — Nicholas Breton, Works, 

II, 49. 

Dumb and deaf as a post. — Thomas 
Churchyard, Okippes, p. 136. 

Dead as dishwater. — Garrick, Corre- 
spondence, I, p. 465. 

Dead as a door nail. — William Langland, 
Piers Plowman, II, 1. 183. 

The dead do tell no tales. — John Wilson, 
Andrdnicus Oommenim, I> iv (1644). 


The jaws of death. — G. 8. Du Sartos, 
Devine Weekes and Workes, II, i (Sylvester 
tr.). 

Nothing is certain but death and taxes. 
— Franklin, Letter to M. Leroy (1789). 

Defining night by darkness, death by 
dust. — P. J. Bailey, Festus : Water and 
Wood. 

The devil to pay.— 77«Jfcn., (Beliq. An- 
tiquae, I, 257 - 1400), 

Talk of the devil and he'll appear. — 
Erasmus, Adagia, No. 17. 

The devil take the hindmost. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Philaster, Y (1610). 

Betwixt the devil and the deep sea.— 
Erasmus, Adagia, p. 94. Quoted from the 
Greek. 

Speak the truth and shame the devil. 
—-Babelais, Works, Y, Author’s Prologue. 

The die is cast, — Julius Caesar, 
(Suetonius, Twelve Caesars: Julius, Sec. 33). 

Never say die. — B. JET. Barham, Merchant 
of Yenice. 

Dirty work at the crossroads. — Walter 
Melville, No Wedding Bells for Him. 

Divine discontent. — Kingsley, Health and 
Education. 

An ounce of discretion is worth a 
pound of wit. — Bay, English Proverbs. 

Distance lends enchantment to the 
view. — T, Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, I, 7. 

Distinction without a difference.— 
Fielding, Tom Jones, YI, xiii. 

I will die in the last ditch.— Wi7Kaw of 
Orange (Hume, History of England, Ch. 43). 

Dull as ditch water. — Dickens, Our Mu- 
tual Friend, III, x. 

Who loves me will love my dog also. — 
St Bernard, In Festo Sancti Michaelis ; Sermo 
Primus (c 1150). 

It is hard to teach an old dog tricks.— 
William Camden, Remains, p. 836 (1605). 

A dog hath a day. — John Haywood, 
Proverbs, I, xi (1546), 

'Twould make a dog laugh. — J. P. Col- 
lier, Boxburghe Ballads, 158 (o 1603). 

Dog in the manger. — Tuaser, Hundreth 
Good Pointes of Husbandrie, 69 (1580). 

Based on an old fable of a dog who 
keeps an ox from the hay. 

Dumb's a sly dog. — Cibber, Love Makes 
the Man, lY, 

It is bad to awaken a sleeping dog. — 
Le Roux de Lincy, Tresor de J ehan de Meung 
(13th Century ms.). Quoted as a proverb. 

Dollar diplomacy. — Unkn., Harper’s 

Weekly, 33 April, 1910, p. 8. 

No ... . shadow of doubt. — W. Gil- 
bert, Gondoliers, I. 

Drink like a fish. — James Shirley, Works, 
YI, p. 321 (1646). 

To drown the eyes in tears. — Sophocles, 
Antigone, 1. 803. 

As drunk as a lord.— U'Tifctt., Somers 
Tracts, YU, 184 (1659). 

Drunk as owls. — Stevenson, Treasure 
Island, Oh. 24. 
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I deem it all but ducks and drakes. — 
Vnkn,, Careless Oonbent. 

£ 

I was all ear. — Milton, Comus, 1. 560, 

Turn the deaf ear. — Swift, Dingley and 
Brent, 

In at one ear and out at the other. — 
Quintilian, De Institutione Oratoria, II, v. 
Sec. 13, 

If your ear burns, some one is talking 
about you. — Pliny the Elder, Historia Na- 
turcdia, XXYIII, Sec. 2. 

They stand with ears pricked up. — 
Tergil, Aeneid, I, 1. 152. 

Set folks together by the ears. — Sam” 
uel Butler the Elder, JSudibras, I, i, 1, 

The early bird catches the worm. — 
William Camden, Remains, p. 333 (1605), 

Early to bed and early to rise, makes 
a man healthy and wealthy and wise. — 
Ray, English Proverbs, 38. 

Lightly [easy] come, lightly go. — 
Unkn., Timers Whistle, 1. 2828 (1614). 

Other men live to eat, while I eat to 
liYe. — Socrates (Diogenes Laertius, Socrates, 
II, Sec. 84). 

Not to venture all his eggs in one 
basket.~Gerva,nfies, Don Quixote, III, ix. 

Going as if he trod upon eggs. — -Robert 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, III, ii, 3. 

Elbow grease. — Unkn., New Diet, Canting 
Crew (1690). 

He had an elephant on his hands.— ~ 
J. Cheever Goodwin, Wang: Elephant Song 
(1891), 

The king’s English. — Thomas Wilson, 
Rhetorique, 162 (1560). 

English as she is spoke.— Andrew White 
Tuer, title of reprint of a guide to English 
for Portuguese students (1888). 

The Eternal Feminine.— (?oetfte, Faust, 
II, V. 

Every day, in ev^y way, I am getting 
better and better- — Emile Com. 

Every man for himself and God for us 
all. — John Eeyivood, Proverbs, II, ix (1546), 

The exception proves the rule. — John 
Wilson, The Cheats: To the Reader (1664). 

Better a bad excuse, than none at all. 
— William Camden, Remains, p. 293 (1605). 

She hath an eye behind her. — John 
Still, Gammer Gurton's Needle, II, ii (c 1565). 

All looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 
— Pope, Essay on Criticism, II, p. 359. 

With affection beaming in one eye and 
calculation out of the other. — Dickens, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Ch. 8. 

Don’t fire until you see the white of 
their eyes.— CoZ. William Prescott. 

r 

My face is my fortune. — Vnkn., old 
nursery rhyme. 

Two faces under one hood. — Thomas 
Fuller, Gnomologia. 

Paint hearts fair ladies never win. — . 
Unkn., A Proper Ballad in Praise of My 
Lady Marquess (156^9) . 


Change [a fair exchange] be no rob- 
bery. — John Heywood, Proverbs, II, iy 
(1546). 

Faithful Achates (fldus Achates).-^ 
YergiX, Aeneid, VI, 1. 158, 

Familiarity breeds contempt. — Puhlilius 
Syrus, Sententiae, No. 640. 

A far cry to Lochow. — Sir Walter Scott, 
Rob Roy, Oh. 29. 

Fat, fair and forty. — John O'Keeffe, Irish 
Minnie, II, Hi. 

Nobody loves a fat man. — MacXyn Ar- 
huckle. 

The fat is in the fire. — John Key wood. 
Proverbs, I, Hi (1546). 

A man must take the fat with the 
lean. — Dickens, David Copper field, Ch. 51, 

Clever to a fault. — R. Brozvning, Bishop 
Blougram's Apology. 

Feather my nest. — Unkn., Respublica, i, 1 
(1553). 

To show the number of his slain 
enemies by the number of feathers in his 
cap. — Richard Ransard, A Description of 
Rungary (1599). 

A brain of feathers and a heart of 
lead. — Pope, Dunciad, XI, 1. 44. 

The fair feathers still make the fair 
fowls.— clo/in. Davies, School of Folly, 46 
(ten). 

On a fence [undecided]. — J. R. Lowell, 
Biglow Papers, II, Hi. 

Figures won't lie, but liars will figure. 
— Qen, Charles H. Orosvenor. 

A finger in every pie. — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, II, xxii. 

She has more goodness in her little 
finger than he has in his whole body. — 
Swift, Polite Conversation, II. 

They say fingers wore made before 
forks. — Swift, Polite Conversation, II. 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire.— 
Tertullian, De Came Christi, vL 

Brent child fire dreadeth. — Unkn., 
Reliq. Antiquae, I, 113 (c 1300). 

First come, first served. — Rc.nry Brinks- 
low, Complaint of Roderick Mors, Oh. 17 
(c 1540). 

Neither flesh nor fish. — Unkn., Rede Me 
and Be Not Wrotho, I, 3 (1528). 

Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red 
herring. — John Heywood, Proverbs, I, x 
(1546), 

Like a fish out of water. — Sozomen, Ec- 
clesiastical History, I, xiii. 

There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it. — Sir Walter Scott, 
Fortunes of Nigel, Ch. 35, 

We have other fish to fry.— JSateZais, 
Works, YI, xii (1552). 

All is fish that cometh to net— JoTiu 
Heywood, Proverbs, I, ii (1546), 

The whales, you see, eat up the little 
fish. — Thomas Churchyard, Ohippes, 145 
(1575), 

As fit as a fiddle. — William Haughton, 
English-Men for My Money, lY, i (1616), 
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As flat as pancakes. — T, Middleton, 
Eoarvnff Qivl, II, i {161Z). 

They’d skin a flea for his hide and 
tallow. — Henry Mayhew, London Labour, I, 
I 1S4. 

Fleas in mine oars. — Hnlcn., PHyr, Lyf, 
Manhode, II, x.vxix, 91 (c 1430), 

To make your flesh creep. — Hickena, 
Pichwich Papers, Ch, S, 

A close mouth catches no flies. — Cer- 
mntee, Don Quixote, I, ai. 

ITl have a flinff. — John Fletcher, Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife, III, v (1624), 

As welcome as the flowers in May. — 
James Howell, Letters, 1, 60 (1645), 

The flowing howl. — Horace, Epistles, I, 
V. 19, 

No fool like an old fool. — John Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, II, ii (1546). 

A fool and his money be soon at 'de- 
bate. — Tusser, Hundreth Good Pointes of 
Husbandrie, 19 (1560). 

Pools rush in where angels fear to 
tread. — Pope, Essay on Criticism, III, 63, 

A fooTs paradise. — Xfnkn., Paston Let- 
ters, II, p. 109 (1462). 

Forgiven and forgotten. — John Hey- 
wood. Proverbs, II, Hi (1546), 

Forgotten man.- — William Graham Sum/- 
ner, The Forgotten Man and Other Essays 
(188$). 

There are only about four hundred 
people in New York Society. — Ward Mc- 
Allister, 

Fourth estate [the press]. — Macaulay, 
Essays: Hallam^s Constitutional History 

(1828), 

French leave. — John Truster, Chesterfield' a 
Principles and Politeness (1760), 

Friend in court.— Cftatecer, Romaunt of 
the Rose, 1. 5541. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. — 
Richard Graves, Spiritual Quixote, Til, axii, 
heading (1772), The idea was expressed 
by Plautus. 

Enough to fright you out of your 
seven senses. — Rabelais, Works, V, xv. 

In his own grease I made him fry. — 
Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Prologue, 1. 487 
(c 1886). 

Full of years and honors. — Pliny the 
Younger, Epistles, II, i, 2, 

Make the fur fly. — Samuel Butler the 
Elder, Hudibras, I, Hi, 278. 

Q 

Gay Lothario.— JBo-we, Fair Penitent, Y, i. 

Gentlemen’s gentlemen. — Sheridan, jBi- 
veds, II, a. 

Never examine the teeth of a gift 
horse. — St. Jerome, Epistulae ad Ephesus: 
Proem. Quoted as a proverb. 

Whose house is of glass must not 
throw stones. — G. Herbert, Jaeula Pruden- 
tum (1640). 

Glittering generalities. — F. J. DieJenum, 
Providence Journal, 14 Dec., 1849. 


_.This story will never go down. — • 
Fielding, Tumble-Down Dick, Air 1. 

You may go farther and fare worse. — 
Plautus, Trinummus, 1. 63. 

God helps them who help themselves. 

- — Proverb in all languages. 

These things lie on the knees of the 
gods. — Homer, Iliad, XTII, 514. 

Worth thy weight in gold. — Henry Med- 
wall, Nature, 1. 986 (e 1500). 

As good as gold.— Christmas 
Carol, Stave 3. 

All is not gold that glisters. — John 
Heywood, Proverbs, I, x (1546). 

Golden mean. — Horace, Odes, II, x, 5. 
Golden rule. — Isaac Watts, Logick (1725). 

Gone glimmering. — Byron, Childe Har- 
old, II, ii. 

Gone to the demnition bow-wows. — 
Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, II, xxxii. 

If you can't be good, be careful. — 
Harrington Tate, refrain of song (1907), 

Put himself upon his good behaviour. 
— Byron, Don Juan, T, xlviL 

To kill the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. — Aesop, Fables, II. 

Not able to say bo to a goose.— CTwfcn., 
Mar-Prelate's Epistle, 60 (1588). 

What was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander. — R. Head and F. 
Kirhman, English Rogue, II, 120 (1671). 

This . . . cutting of throats . . . goes 
. . . against the grain— Dry cian, Amboyna, 
I, i (1673). 

Grand Panjandrum — S. Foote, An Inco- 
herent Story. 

The grapes are sour. — Aesop, FoLles: 
The Fox and the Grapes. 

I have not let the grass grow under 
my feet. — Tfrikn., Spanish Bawd, IT, Hi. 

Go to grass. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Little French Lawyer, IT, vii. 

One foot in the grave. — Plutarch, Mor- 
als: On the Training of Children. 

As secret as the grave. — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, II, Ixii, 

I fear the Greeks, even when bringing 
gifts. — Yergd, Aeneid, II, 49. 

When Greeks joined Greeks, then was 
the tug of war. — Nathaniel Lee, Alexander 
the Great, IV, ii. 

Mrs. Grundy. — Thomas Morton, Speed the 
Plough (1798), 

K 

Hail fellow well-met. — Thomas Becon, 
Chatechism, 561 (e 1550). 

Living from hand to mouth. — G. S. 
Du Bartas, Devine Weekes and Workes, II, 
i, 1. 122 (Sylvester tr. — 1605 ). 

There is nothing . . . but what you 
can turn your hand to. — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, I, XXV. 

They two are hand in glove. — Ray, 
English Proverbs, 247 (1678). 
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He is handsome that handsome does. 
■^Gay, Wife of Bath, III, i (1723). 

Where do you hang out? — I^ickens, 
Pickwick Papers, Ch. 30. 

Tes, we must, indeed, all hang to- 
gether, or, most assuredly, we shall all 
hang separately. — Franklin. 

As good be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb. — Ray, English Proverls. 

Hard as nails. — Dickens, Oliver Twist, 
Oh. 9. 

A harper is laughed at who plays al- 
ways on the same string. — Uorace, Ars 
Poetica, 1. $55. 

One of the has beens. — Wm. Mono, 
Every-Day Book, II, 820 (1826), 

Earls as go mad in their castles, and 
females what settles their hash. — 
George R. Sirns, Dagonet Ballads: PoUy. 

Make haste slowly. — Caesar Augustus 
(Suetonius, Twelve Caesars: Augustus, XXV, 
iv). 

Haste makes waste. — John Seywood, 
Proverbs, I, ii (1546), 

I’d eat my hat, — Dickens, Pickwick Pa- 
pers, Ch. 13. 

Here’s your hat, what’s your hurry? 
— Bartley C. Costello, title of so'ng (1904). 

Buried was the bloody hatchet.— 
Longfellow, JSiawatha, XIII, 1. 7 . 

To have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness, and in 
health, to love and to cherish, till death 
do us part. — Book of Commoru Prayer: 
Solemnization of Matrimony. 

Make hay while the sun shines. — 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, I, ai. 

His head was turned by too great suc- 
cess. — Seneca, Epistulae ad Lucilium, cxiv. 

Over head and heels. — Catullus, Car- 
mina. Ode XVII, 1. 9. 

Two heads are better than one. — 
Homer, Iliad, X, 225. 

Heads I win, tails you lose. — TJnkn., 
Crolcer Papers, III, 59. 

His heart runs away with his head. — 
George Colman the Younger, Who Wants a 
Guinea, I, i. 

It terrifies the cockles of my heart. — 
Samuel Wesley, Maggots, p. 126 (1685). 

From the bottom of the heart. — Vergil, 
Aeneid, XI, 377. 

His heart was in his work. — Longfel- 
low, The Building of the Ship, 1. 7. 

Thy heart is in thy hose. — TJnkn., 
Townely Plays, 113 (c 1410). 

My heart was in my mouth. — Pe- 
tronius, Satyricon, Sec. 62. 

Eat not thy heart. — Pythagoras (Diog- 
enes Laertius: Pythagoras, Sec. 17), 

Their hearts are in the right place. — 
Disraeli, Infernal Marriage, I, i. 

Hearts of oak. — Rabelais, Works, V, 
Prologue (1562). 


Two souls with but a single thought, 
two hearts that beat as one. — Von Milnoh 
BeUinghausen, Ingomar the Barbarian (Lovell 
tr.). 

1 took to my heels. — Terence, Eurmchus, 
V, ii. 

Hell is paved with good intentions. — 
Ray, English Proverbs (1670). 

They would say . . . hell were broken 
loose. — Jonson, Every Man in His Humour, 
IV, i. 

Hen-pecked. — Richard Steele, Spectator 
479 (1712). 

He will hew to the line of right, let 
the chips fly where they may. — Roscoe 
Conkling, speech, 1880. 

High brow. — Epictetus, Encheiridion, xxii. 

Have ye him on the hip. — John Hey^ 
wood, Proverbs, II, v (1546). 

Hobson’s choice. — Thomas Ward, Eng- 
land’s Reformation, iv (1630). Thomas 
Hobson (1544-1631) was a stable keeper 
who, according to Steele, gave his cus- 
tomers no choice at all. 

Go the whole hog. — Marryat, Japhet, liv. 
Quoted as an Americanism, but believed 
to be of Irish origin, hog meaning shill- 
ing (Notes and Queries, 27 Sept., 1851). 

Made honest by an act of parliament. 
-—Jonson, Devil Is an Ass, IV, i. 

Who think honesty the best policy.— 
Edwin Sandy 8, Europae Speculum, 102 
(1599), 

By hook or crook. — Jofm WycUffe, Con- 
troversial Tracts (c 1380). Based on cus- 
tom of allowing tenants as much timber 
as could be gathered by hook and crook. 

Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. — Pope, Essay on Man, I, 95. 

While there’s life, there’s hope. — 
Cicero, Epistolae ad Atticum, IX, x. Quoted 
as common saying. 

He who lives on hope. — Wodroephe, 
Spared Eoures, 302 (1623). 

You are poking up a hornet’s nest. — 
Plautus, Amphitruo, 1. 707. 

A man may well bring a horse to the 
water, but he cannot make him drink 
without he will. — John Heywood, Proverbs, 
I, xi (1546). 

Altogether upon the high horse. — 
Garrick, Correspondence, I, p. 205. 

Horse-laugh. — Steele, Guardian 29. 

Whosoever reckoneth without his host, 
he reckoneth twice. — Wm. Oaxton, Blanch- 
ardyn, 202 (c 1489). 

My house is to me as my castle. — Wm. 
Staunford, Flees del Coron (1567). 

One half of the world knoweth not 
how the other half liveth. — Rabelais, 
Works, II, xxxii (1532). Quoted as com- 
mon saying. 

More hungry than any wolf. — John 
Palsgrave, Acolastus, Sig. L 1 (1540). 

1 

Skating over thin ice. — R. Emerson, Es- 
says, First Series: Prudence. 

To break the ice. — F. Bacon, Essays: Of 
Cunning. 
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Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise. — T, Gray, Ode on a Distant Pros- 
pect of JSton College, 

Give an inch and you*ll take an ell. — 
John Seywood, Proverbs, II, iso (1546), 

Die by inches. — Amiel, Journal, 1 Sept, 
1874. 

Innocent as the child unborn. — Vrikn, 
(Somers Tracts, VIII, 131 [1679]). 

Add insult to injury. — Phaedrus, Far 
hies, V, in, 5. 

Strike while the iron is hot. — Adda>eus, 
Epigram (Greek Anthology, X, xx). 

Two irons in the fire. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Faithful Friends, I, ii, 

J 

Jack-of-all-trades. — Geffray Ulinshull, Es- 
says, 60 (1618), 

I’d do it as soon as say Jack Kobin- 
son. — F. Burney, Evelina, Let. 88 (1778), 

That she, this maiden, which that 
May is highte . . . should wedded be 
unto this January. — Chaucer, Marchantes 
Tale, 449 (c 1886), 

John Bull. — Arhuthnot, History of John 
Bull (1712). 

The yellow eye of Journalism.— 
lyle, French Revolution, II, Hi, Oh, 3. 

Grave as a judge. — Samuel Wesley, Mag- 
gots (1685). 


Bight as an aspes leaf she 'gan to 
shake. — Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, III, 

1200. If * , 

My last voyage, a leap in the dark. — 
Eobhes, 1679 (Watkins, Anecdotes of Men 
of Learning). 

Then I shall be able to pull the leg of 
that chap. — Thomas Churchyard, Blacl^ird- 
ing, 816 (1563). 

ril laugh an* sing, an* shake niy leg. 
•—Burns, Second Epistle to J, LapraHe. 

On his last legs. — T. Middleton, Old 
Law, V, i. 

Let well alone, as the saying is.— 
Terence, Phormio, 1. 419. 

Their [bear cubs’] mother . . . licks 
them into proper shape. — Pliny the Elder, 
Historia Naturcdis, VIII, Sec. 36. 

Unlicked cubs. — Congreve, Old Batche- 
lor, IV, viii. 

As we journey through life let us 
Jive by the way. — Waiter Watson, Sit 
Down, My Crony. 

Life is short and art is long. — Eip- 
pocrates. Aphorisms, 1. 

A merry life and a short. — Edmund 
Oayton, Festivous Notes on Don Quixote, 101 
(1654), 

Such is life. — Dickens, Great Expecta- 
tions, Ch. 15. 


K 

With all our most holy illusions 
knocked higher than Gilderoy’s kite. — 
Kipling, The Lesson, 


Xi 

My Lady Bountiful. — Farquhar, Beaux’ 
Stratagem, I, i. 

Land of Nod. — Swift, Polite Conversation, 
II (1738). 

It’s a long lane that has no turning. 
—Samuel Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, IV, 
237, 

As large as life, and twice as natural. 
—Carroll, Through the Looking Glass, vii. 

The last, but not the least. — John 
Lyly, Euphues, p. 343 (1580), 

Better late than never.— Livy, Sistory, 
IV, Sec. 23. 


Amends may never come too late.— 
Thomas Lodge and Robert Greene, A Looking 
Glass for London (c 1590). 

Laugh in your sleeve. — Cicero, De Fini- 
hus, II, xxiii, 76. 


Laugh and the world laughs with you. 
— E. Wilcox, Solitude, 

Now you can laugh but on one side of 
your mouth. — Torriano, Piazza Universale, 
p. 173 (1666), 


He laughs best that laughs last.— 
Vanbrugh, Country Bouse, II, V ( 1706 ). 
Quoted as old proverb. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
— Pope, Essay on Criticism, II, 15. 

When they saw the Englishmen at 
the weakest, they turned the leaf and 
sang another song. — Edward EcAl, Chron- 
icle, 180 (1548). 


The light that never was, on sea or 
land. — Wordsworth, Elegiac Stanzas, Sug- 
gested by a Picture of Peele Castle in a 
Storm, 1. 15, 

Come, and trip it as ye go, on the 
light fantastic toe. — Milton, L’Allegro, 33. 

It must be done like lightning. — Jonr 
son, Every Man in Eis Eumour, IV, v. 

Looking as like ... as one pea does 
like another. — Rabelais, Works, V, ii. 

I carry off the chief share because I 
am called the Lion. — Phaedrus, Fables, 
I, V, 7. 

Keep a stiff upper lip. — F, Cary, title. 

Little said is soon amended. — Wright, 
Songs: Philip and Mary (c 1555). 

Little Tin Gods on Wheels. — Kipling, 
Public Waste. Also attributed to Robert 
Grant. 

Live and learn.— Unfcn.., Roxburghe Bal- 
lads, I, 80 (1680). 

Live and let live. — L’Estrange, Fables 
of Aesop, 187. 

Long-winded tale, — Beattie, Minstrel, I, 
44. 

Look ere thou leap. — Tyndcde, Obedience 
of a Christian Man, 304 (1588). 

Neither for love nor money. — JJnkn., 
Pedlar’s Prophecy, 578 (1595). 

Love me little, love me long. — John 
Eeywood, Proverbs, II, ii (1546). 

It*s love that makes the world go 
round. — Unkn. (Chansons Nationales et 
Populaires de France, II, 180). 

Love will find out the way. — Unkn., 
title (Percy, Reliques), 
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All is fair in love and war.~-F. JB. 
^medley, Frank Fairleght i (,1850), A sug- 
gestion that such a saying was common 
occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Lovers’ Progress (1630). 

There is no love lost between us. — 
Cervanies^ Don Quixote, lY, xxiii. 

All mankind love a lover. — E, Emerson, 
Essays, First iSeries: Of Love, 

M 

Mad were as an hare. — Chaucer, Frerea 
Tale, 29 (c 1886), 

■ Mad as a*hatter. — Thackeray, Pendennis, 

X, 

To go mad with fixed rule and method. 
— Sorace, Satires, II, Hi, 271. 

If the hill will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the hill, — F. Bacon, 
Essays: Of Boldness, 

Make both ends meet.— -T. Fuller, TTof- 
thies of England (1662), 

Mere man. — Book of Common Prayer: 
Shorter Catechism. 

Man higher up. — 0, JBenry, Man About 
Town. 

Man of destiny.— /S i cMJer, WaUenstein*s 
Tod, III, XV, 171. 

Man of the world. — E. Young, Night 
Thoughts, Till, 8. 

Man proposes, but God disposes.— 
Thomas h Kenyis, De Imitatione Christi, I, 
xix. 

The hood makes not the monk, nor 
the apparel the man. — Bobert Qreem, 
Works, IX, p. 19. 

Thou wilt scarce be a man before thy 
mother. — Beaumont and Fletcher, Love’s 
Cure, II a. 

Henceforth, whenever we cast doubt 
upon a tale ... we will tell it to the 
marines. If they believe it, it is safe 
to say it is true. — Charles II (Pepys, 
Diary) . 

Lest in making hasty choice [mar- 
riage], leisure for repentance should 
follow. — Wm, Painter, Palace of Pleasure, 
115 (1566). 

Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
when a man marries his trouble begins. 
-^Unkn. (EaMiweU, Nursery Ehymes, p. 122). 

Men must work, and women must 
weep. — Kingsley, Three Fishers, i. 

Midnight oil. — Gay, Fables : Introduc- 
tion, 15. 

Oh, Mirth and Innocence! Oh, Milk 
and Water. — Byron, Beppo, Jxxx, 

Crying for shed milk. — Andrew Tar- 
ranton, England’s Improvement, II, p. 107. 

Bring grist to the mill. — Arthur Gold- 
ing, Calvin on Deuteronomy, 755 (1583). 

The water that’s past cannot make 
the mill go. — Thomas Draxe, Bibliotheca 
Scholastioa Instructissima, p. 151 (1633). 

God’s mill grinds slow but sure.— 
Proverliae Cod. Coisl. 396 (Gaisford, Parae- 
miologia Graeca, 164). 

Not to mince the matter. — Cervantes, 
Don Quixote : Author's Preface, 


Misery loves company. — Bay, English 
Proverbs (1670). The same thought was 
expressed in difCoreni words by Publilius 
Syrus, Sententiae, 995. 

An inch in a miss is as good as an ell. 
— Wm. Camden, Bemains. 

I’m from Missouri; you’ve got to show 
me. — W. D. Vandiver, Representative from 
Missouri (Literary Digest, 28. Ian., 1922). 

Give me the mitten [reject me].— . 
Sam Slick, Human Nature, p. 90, 

Money talks.— IZnJm., Baudoin de Se- 
hours, XXIV, 443, 

Wanton money, which burned out the 
bottom of his purse.— T. More, Works, p, 
195 (c 1580), 

Don't throw a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery. — Philander Johnson (Every- 
body’s Magazine, May, 1920, p. 36), 

The more the merrier, the fewer the 
better faro. — John Palsgrave, Lesclarisse- 
ment de la Langue Frangoyse, 885 (1530), 
They make ... of a molehill a moun- 
tain. — Thomas Becon, Catechism (c 1560), 
Mum is counsel. — John Palsgrave, Aco- 
lastus, Sig, B 2 (1540), 

Murder will out. — Chaucer, Prioresses 
Tale, 124 (c 1380). Thought expressed in 
other words in an anonymous poem 
written a century earlier. 

Music has charms to soothe a savage 
breast^Congreve, Mourning Bride, I, i, 1 
(1697). 

W 

Thou hittest the nail on the head.— 
John Stanhridge, Vulgaria, V, (c 1520), 
Nature fakirs.' — Eduard B. Clark, Roose- 
velt on the Nature-Fakirs, Everybody’s Magar 
zine, June, 1907. 

Necessity the mother of invention.— 
Latin proverb. 

We give necessity the praise of vir- 
tue. — Quintilian, De Institutione Oratoria, I, 
via, 14 (c 90). 

Neck or nothing, — Swift, Polite Conver- 
sation, I, and Cibber, Lady’s Last Stake, III. 

Grope out a needle in a load of hay.— 
Jeremy Taylor, Kicksey Winsey, YII, 

A new man; an upstart. — Cicero, De 
Officiis, I, xxxix, 138. 

Nick of Suckling, Goblins, Y, 

No better than she should be. — TJnkn., 
PasquHs Jests, 35 (1604). 

No man’s land. — Unkn., Chronicles of 
Edward I, Rolls, i, 291 (1820). 

Noblesse oblige. — Due de Levis, Maxims, 
73. 

A little nonsense now and then is rel- 
ished by the wisest men, — TJnkn., old 
nursery rhyme. 

Follow thy nose. — John Meywood, Royal 
King, I. 

To cut off one's nose to spite one's 
face. — Publilius Syrus, Sententiae, 611. 

Paying through the nose. — Origin un- 
certainr— believed to be baaed on tax known 
as nose tax levied by Odin in Sweden (Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer) . 
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To be led by the noses like brute 
beasts. — A.rthur Golding, Oalvin on Devr 
teronomy, CXXI (1583), 

As plain as the nose on your face. — 
Erasmus, Praise of Polly, 85 (1516), 

Turn up his nose. — G, Eliot, Mill on the 
Floss, III, V, 

Hold their noses to the grindstone. — 
John Mcywood, Proverbs, I, v (1546). 

Nought lay down, nought take up.— 
John Hey wood. Proverbs, I, vi (1546), 

We always took good care of number 
one. — Marryat, Prank Mildmay, xiss. 

O 

Off agin, on agin, gone agin. — ^Pinni- 
gin. — Strickland OiUilan, Pinnigin to Plan- 
nigan. 

To throw oil on the fire. — Horace, Sal- 
ires, II, Hi, 21. 

0. K . — Archives of Sumner Oounty, Tenn., 
6 Oct,, 1790. May be a mistake for O. R. 
(Order Recorded). 

One-horse town. — Twain, Undertaker* s 
Story. 

Solitary as an oyster. — Dickens, Christ- 
mas Carol, I. 

3? 

Mind your P's and Q's. — Hannah Cow- 
ley, Who*s the Dupe?,. I, ii (1779). Possi- 
bly pints and quarts. 

We are paid in our own coin.— PKny 
the Younger, Epistles, III, ix. 

He who pays the piper can call the 
tune. — Ray, English Proverbs. 

Fine words butter no parsnips. — Ar- 
thur Murphy, Citizen, I, ii. 

You’re not the only pebble on the 
beach. — Henry Braistead, title of song 
(1896). 

Take her down a peg or so.— 
Prances Sheridan, Dupe, IT, iv. 

Run a moist pen slick through every- 
thing and start afresh. — Dickens, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, xvii. 

A penny for your thought. — John Hey- 
wood, Proverbs, II, iv (1546). 

A penny well sav’d is as good as one 
earned. — Unkn., Roxburghe Ballads, VI, 849 
(c 1686). 

Penny wise and pound foolish. — Wm. 
Camden, Remains, p. 330 (1605). 

To buy the pig in the poke. — John 
Eeywood, Proverbs, I, ix (1546). 

Gild the pill. — MolUre, Amphitryon, III, 
w, 24. 

Pill your pipe with that ’ere reflec- 
tion. — Dickens, Pickwick Papers, Ch. 16 
(1836). 

The pitcher that goes too often to the 
well leaves behind either the handle or 
the spout. — Cervantes, Don Quixote, I, xxx. 

Avoid your children: small pitchers 
have wide ears. — John Heywood, Proverbs, 
II, V. 

A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place. — Smiles, Thrift, p. 66. 

As plain as a pike-staff. — Wm. Sher- 
locke, Hatcher of Heresies (1565), 


As pleased as Punch. — Dickens, Hard 
Times, I, vi. 

Not to put too fine a point upon it. — 
Dickens, Bleak House, xi. 

One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.— Zriicretiws, De Rerum Natura, IV, 
637. 

As poor as church mice.— JoAw Ozell, 
MoU^re, IV, 38, 

Any port in a storm, they say. — 
James Cobb, First Floor, II, ii. 

Possession is nine points of the law. — 
T, Fuller, Holy War, V, xxix. 

Said the pot to the kettle, ’’Get away, 
blackface.” — Oeirvantes, Don Quixote, II, 
txvii, 

I think this piece will help to boil thy 
pot. — Wolcot, The Bard Complimenteth Mr. 
West (o 1790). Probably the origin of 
”pot-boiler”. 

Practice makes perfect. — Periander 
(Diogenes Laertius, Periander, vi). 

Present company excepted. — J ohn 
0*Keepe, London Hermit. 

No time like the present. — Mary Man- 
ley, Lost Lover, IV, i (1696). 

No more privacy than a goldfish. — 
Attributed to both S. H. Munro and Irvin 
S. Cobb. 

He’s my prize-packet. — Arthur W. 

Pinero, Preserving Mr, Panmure, II. 

The proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing. — Cervantes, Don Quixote, II, xxiv. 

Proud as Lucifer. — Unkn. (Wright, Po- 
litioaZ Poems, i, $15 [c 1394]). 

Proud as a peacock. — Henry Bradshaw, 
St. Werburga, 69 (1513). 

You’ve done yourselves proud. — Twain, 
Innocents at Home, v. 

Purple cow. — C. Burgess, title. 

Another such [Pyrrhic] victory . , . 
and we are undone. — Pyrrhus (Plutarch, 
Lives: Pyrrhus, xxi, 9). 

Q 

On the Q. T.— Pnfcn., Talkative Man 
from Poplar (1870). 

Pop the question. — Samuel Richardson, 
Sir Charles Grandison, VI, xx, 101. 

Burning questions of the day. — Karl 
R. Hagenbach, Grundlinien der Liturgik und 
Homiletik (1808) . 

Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell 
you no fibs.— -Goldsmith, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, III, i. 

B 

Racking the brains. — Charles Churchill, 
Gotham, II, 18. 

A rag and a bone and a hank of hair. 
— Kipling, Vampire, i. 

Rain dogs and polecats. — Richard 
Brome, City Wit, IV, i {1658). 

It cannot rain but it pours. — Swift, 
Prose Miscellanies : Title, 

Keep somewhat till a rainy day. — 
Nicholas Breton, Works, I, p. 89 (1588), 

As rare a bird (rara avis) upon the 
earth as a black swan. — Juvenal, Satires, 
VI, 165. 
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I ‘begin to smell a rat. — Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, I, X, 

Red tape. — Sydney Smith (Lady Holland, 
Memoir, p. 045), 

Women’s reasons; they would not be- 
cause they would not. — John Lyly, Lovers 
Metamorphosis, JV, i. 

Neither rhyme nor reason. — T, More 
(F, Bacon, Apothegms, 287), 

When they asked who was dead, he 
stammered and said, “I don’t know — I 
just came for the ride.” — UnJcii., The 
Young Fellow of Clyde, 

Let her rip. — Benjamin, Hard Times. 

All roads lead to Rome. — La Fontahie, 
Fables, XII, 

To rob Peter, and grive it Paul. — XInJcn., 
Jacob's Well, 138 (c 1440), 

Rome was not built in a day. — P, A. 
ManzolH, Zodiacus YUae, XII, 460. 

When you are in Rome, live in the 
Roman style. — St, Ambrose (J, Taylor, Due- 
tor Dnhitantium, I, i, 5), 

Rope of sand. — Bacon, Promus, 778. 

They were suffered to have rope 
enough till they had haltered them- 
selves. — T, Fuller, Holy War, V, vU (1639). 


Live or die, sink or 
Peele, Edward I (c 1586). 


swim. — George 


Six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. — Marryat, Pirate, iv. 

It burst in six or in seven. — Vnkn. 
Avowyne of Arthur, Ixv (c 1340), * 


He would skin a flint. — J. Berth elson 
English-Danish Dictionary, skin. ' 


Sleep like a top. — D'Avenant, Eivals, in 
(1608). 


Sleep of tho just. — Racine, AbrSgi 
VHisioire de Port Royal, IV, 517 
There's many a slip ’Iwixt 
and the lip. — Palladns (Greek 
3:, 32). 


the cup 
Anthology, 


The name of the Slough was Despond. 
— Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, I. 

A sort of chit-chat, or small talk. — . 
Chesterfield, Letters, June 20, 1791, 

There is no smoke without a fire.-^ 
Plautus, Curculio, 1. 53. 


JiurKS 

Vergil, Eclogues, II, 93. 

Snug as a bug in a rug. — Franklin, Let- 
ter to Mvis Georgiana Shipley, Sept., 1772. 

Good for sore eyes. — Swift, Polite Con- 
versation, I. 




Under the rose (sub rosa). — Robert 
Dymoke, Letter to Stephen Vaughan, 1546 
(State Papers, Henry VIII, II, 200). In an- 
cient times a rose was hung above the 
table when the host did not wish the 
guests to carry tales, and In the middle 
ages it was carved on the ceilings of 
confessionals and council chambers. 

There is no royal road to geometry. — 
Euclid (Proclus, Commentaria in EucUdem, 
11, iv). 

1 had passed the Rubicon. — John Ad- 
ams, Works, IV, p. 8, Referring to Cae- 
sar’s great decision. 

The wife rules the roast. — Juvenal, Sal- 
ires, VI, 149, 


Savage as a boar with a sore head. — 
Marryat, King’s Oion, xxvL 

Call a spade a spade. — Philip of Mace- 
don (Plutarch, Apothegms of Kings and Great 
Commanders : Ph ilip ) . 

Speed the parting guest. — Homer, Odys- 
sey, XV, 81 (Pope tr.). 

Spell-binders. — WUUam Cassius Goodlos 
(1888). 

Born wi’ a silver spoon in his mouth. 
— John Wilson, Noctes Ambrosianae. Quoted 
as proverb. 

, . In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.-^ 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 19. 


Attic salt.— -PKny, Historia Naturalis, 
XXXI, vii, 41. 

Not worth his salt. — Petronius, SatyHr 
con, Sec. 57. 

A grain of salt being added. — Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, XXIII, 8. 

Up to scratch. — Hazlitt, Fight. 

Scratch my back, and I’ll scratch 
yours. — Petronius, Satyricon, Sec. 44. 

Scylla guards the right side; insatiate 
Charybdis the left. — Vergil, Aeneid, III, 
400. 


Play the second fiddle. — O. E. Spurgeon 
Salt-Cellars. 

Custom becomes a sort of second na- 
ture. — Cicero, De Finibus, V, xxv, 74. 

On whom he many a sheepish eye die 
cast. — John Grange, Golden Aphroditis, D i 
(1577). 

Where my shoe pinches. — Plutarch 
Lives ; AemUius Paulus, v, 2. 

T ^ dog.— Gabriel Harvey, Works 

I, 161 (1590). 

The real Simon Pure.— GenWiwe, BoU 
Stroke for a Wife, V, i (1710). 


To hitch his wagon to a star. — R. 
Emerson, Society and Solitude: Civilization. 

True as steel. — Chaucer, Legend of Good 
Women, IX, 01 (1385). 

Let them stew in their own juice.— 
Bismarck (Labouchere, Diary of a Besieged 
Resident). 

Wrong end of the stick. — Gabriel Har- 
vey, Letter-Book, p. 5 (1573). 

A stitch in time may save nine. — T. 
Fuller, Gnomologia, 6091 (1730), 

The way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. — Fanny Fern, Willis Parton. 

Lea e no stone unturned. — Euripides, 
Heracl&idae, 1002. 

The rolling stone never gathereth 
moss. — John Hey wood, Proverbs, I, xi 
(1546). 

Within a stone’s throw of it.— Cer- 
vantes, Don Quixote, I, ix. 

^ Driven into a desperate strait. — ^afas- 
singer, Great Duke of Florence, 111, i. 

Strait laced. — John Haywood, Proverbs, 
I, ix (1546). 

I did not care one straw. — Terence, 
Eunuchus, 1. 411. 
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We catch hold of hopes ... as 
drowning men do upon thorns, or straws. 

jj>Estmnge, Heneoa’s JSpisiles, XVllI 

(c 1680), 

The last straw breaks the camel’s 
Iback. — T. Fuller, Onomoloffia, 5120. 

Two strings to my how. — Terence, 

Phomio, 1. 608, 

To strive against the stream . — Jvr 
venal, Satires, lY, SO. 

Stuffed shirt.— to Fay 
pletan, who used it in IS 9 9. 

Survival of the fittest. — JSf. Spencer, 
Principles of Biology, III, xiC, 165, 

Swan song. — Plato, Phaedo, 84. 

Swear like a fish-wife. — Edmund Gay- 
ton. Festivous Notes on Don Quixote, p. 60 
{not exact words) , 

Sweet tooth. — Jo?in Lyly, Euphues and 
Bis England, p. 308. 

Matters go swimmingly. — Cervantes, 
Don Quixote, II, xxxvi. 

T 

Performed to a T. — Rabelais, WorJes, IV, 
xli. 

Teach the young idea how to shoot. 
— J. Thomson, Seasons: Spring, 1152, 

They have digged their grave with 
their teeth. — T, Adams, Works, p. 108 
{1630). 

Telling tales out of school. — Tyndcde, 
Practice of Prelates, 249 {1530). 

A stoi'm in a wine-ladle. — Cicero, De 
Legibus, III, xvi, 36. Quoted as proverb. 
Several variations lead from this to 
“Tempest in a teapot." 

Through thick and through thin. — 
Chaucer, Reves Tale, 148 (o 1886), 

A thief of venison . . . can keep a 
forest best of any man. — Chaucer, PMsi- 
ciens Tale, 83. 

Even thieves have a code of laws. — 
Cicero, De OficHs, II, xi, 40. 

Considering [thinking] cap. — Robert 

Armin, Foole upon Foole, p, 40 (1605). 

He that goes barefoot must not plant 
thorns. — G, Herbert, Jacula Prudentum 
{1640). 

Wrapt in thought as in a veil. — J. 
Thomson, City of Dreadful Night, II. 

Three sheets in the wind. — R. JS. Dana, 
Two Years Before the Mast, xx. Quoted. 
No source given. 

My voice stuck in my throat. — Vergil, 
Aeneid, II, 774. 

With thumb turned. — Juvenal, Satires, 
in, 36. Sign of condemnation in Roman 
arena. 

When he should get aught, each fin- 
ger is a thumb. — John Hey wood, Proverbs, 
II, V. 

They steal my [stage] thunder. — John 
Dennis {BiograpJiia Britannica, V, 103), 

ICill time. — Rabelais, Works, IV, Ixiii. 

Time and tide stayeth for no man. — 
R. BrathwaUe, English Gentleman, 189 
(1630). 


Time is money. — Franklin, Advice to a 
Young Tradesman. 

The big toad in the little puddle. — « 
T. Fuller, Gnomologia. 

Horny-handed sops of toil. — Denis 
Kearney, speech, San Francisco, c 1878. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry. — John Adams, 
Works, X, 351 (c 1800). 

Tommy Atkins. — Used in 1815 on sample 
fontis sent out by British war office. 

Not to be handled with a pair of 
tongs. — J ohn Clarke, Paraemiologia, 34 
{1639). 

Better the feet slip than the tongue. 
— Cf. Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. 

Hold your tongue. — Horace, Odes, III, 

i, 2. 

Their secrets lay at their tongues’ 
end, — Richard Tarlton, News Out of Purga- 
tory, 69 (1590). 

With tooth and nail. — James Calf hill, 
Answer to Martial, 228 {1565), 

Tough customer. — Dickens, Barnaby 

Budge, i, 

1 had her ... up a tree, as the Amer- 
icans say. — Thackeray, Major Qahagan, v. 

This peck of troubles. — Cervantes, Do^i 
Quixote, 11, liii. 

The naked truth.-— Horace, Odes, I, xxiv, 

7. 

Truth is in a well. — Democritus (Diog- 
enes Laertius, Pyrrho, IX, 72). 

Truth is . . . stranger than fiction.— 
Byron, Don Juan, XIV, d. 

The truth may stretch but will not 
break. — Cervantes, Don Quixote, II, xvii. 

One good turn deserves another.— 
Petronius, SaJbyricon, 45. 

I suppose, to use our national motto, 
something will turn up. — Disraeli, Popa- 
nilla, vii {1828). 

Strange all this difference should be 
twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. — 
John Byrom, On the Feud Between Handel 
and Bononcini. Also attributed to Swift 
and Pope. 

I care not two-pence. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Coxcomb, V, %. 

Not worth a two-penny dam. — Duke of 
Wellington, Letter to His Brother {Dispatches, 


XJncle Sam. — TJnkn., editorial, Troy, N. T., 
Post, 7 Sept., 1813. 

Unmentionables. — Dickens, Sketches by 
Boz. 

They are all upper-crust here. — T. C. 
Halliburton, Sam Slick in England, xxiv 
(1843). 

On our uppers. — Guy W. Garryl, How a 
Cat Was Annoyed and a Poet Wcw Booted. 
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Variety’s the very spice of life. — 
Cowper, Task, II, 606. 

Shrinking as violets do in summer’s 
ray. — T. Moore, Lalla Rookh: Veiled Prophet 
of Ehorassan, 294. 
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All will come out in the washing. — 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, I, xx. 
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The king has sent me some of his 
dirty linen to wash. — Voltaire, Reply to 
O-eMTcl Mmstein, 

Waste not, want not — T, Sardy, Under 
the Greenwood Tree, viii. 

Trouble runs off him like water off a 
duck’s back. — (f. Eerhert, Jaoula Prudenr 
tun. 

This business will never hold water.-— 
Cibber, She Wou'd and She Wow’d Not, IT, 

The way of all flesh.—/, Webster, West- 
ward Eol II, U (1603), 

Under the weather. — Stevenson, Wrecker, 
iv. 

Life on life downstricken goes . . . 
to the land of the western god.-— Soph- 
ocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 116. 

I wist not what was what. — Urikn., 
Jwaine and Qavin, 432 (c 1400). 

Whatever is is right.— Z)e7jiomfw 
(Diogenes Laertius, Democritus, IX, 45), 

Put his shoulder to the wheel— iSoberf 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, II, i, 2, 
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Sow . . . wild oats. — Plautus, Trinum- 
mits, IV, iv, 128, 

To him that will, ways are not want- 
ing. — <?. Eerhert, Jacula Prudentum (1640), 

An ill wind that hloweth no man good. 
— John Heywood, Sony Agairwt Idleness 
(e 1540). 

Wind bag. — Sophocles (Plato, Theaetetus, 
160). 

To attack windmills.— Ufirvanfcs, Don 
Quixote, I, viii. 

These lovely lamps, these windows of 
the soul. — G. 8. Du Bartas, Devine WeeJees 
and Workes, I, vi (Sylvester tr.). 

A wink's as good as a nod with some 
folks- — Dorothy Wordsworth, Journal, I, 
129 (1802). 

Neither with thee, nor without thee, 
can I live. — Ovid, Amoves, III, ai, 39. 

The wolf from the door. — John Skelton, 
Colyn Oloute, 1531 (c 1500). 

Who's afraid of the big bad wolf? — 
Ann Ronell, title of song (1933), 

A wolf in his belly. — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Women Pleased, I, ii. 

On account of that wonderful event, a 
nine days’ solemn feast was celebrated 
by the Romans.— Lwy, Eistory, 1, 31, 


Don't shout till you are out of the 
wood, — Sophocles (Gicero, Epistolae ad Attv 
cum, IV, viu). 

Ye cannot see the wood for the trees, 
—John Eeywood, Proverbs, II, iv (1546), 

The woods are full of them. — i. Wilson 
American Ornithology: Preface (1808), 

Her word . . . was found as true as 
any bond. — Chaucer, Book of the Duchesse 
935. 

A word to the wise is sufficient— 
Plautus, Persa, 720. 

Yet will the woman have the last 
word, — Unkn., School Bouse of Women, 16 
(1542). 

You actually snatch the words from 
my mouth. — Plautus, Mercator, 176, 

Before I eat these words, I will make 
thee eat a piece of my blade.— BicAard 
Stanyhurst, Description of Ireland, Po. 20 
(1577). 

Winged words. — Eomer, Iliad, XX, 831. 

It will go all in your day's work.— 
Swift, Polite Coymrsation, I. 

Man's work lasts till set of sunj 
woman’s work is never done. — Unkn., 
Moxhurghe Ballads, III, 302 (c 1655). 

All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy. — Jmm Howell, Proverbs, 12 
(1659). 

It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world. — Douglas Jerrold, Story of a Feather 
(Punch, V, 55). 

All the world and hi.s wHq.— S wift, Po- 
lite Conversation, III (1738). 

The world, the flesh, and the devil—' 
Book of Common Prayer: Litany, 

This world surely is wide enough to 
hold both thee and me. — Sterne, Tristrm 
Shandy, II, xii. 

Be wisely worldly, hut not worldly 
wise. — Quarles, Emblems, 11, 2. 

Tread on a worm and it will turn.— 
Robert Greene, The Worth of Wit. 

The worse for wearing. — John Eeywood, 
Proverbs, II, i (1546). 

Let the worst come to the worst— 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, I, v. 
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Yankee Poodle.— Edward Bangs, Yankee's 
Return to Gamp. Also attributed to Dr. 
Richard Shuckburg, British officer sta- 
tioned at Albany in 1758. 

You know me Al — Bing Lardner, title, 

Bloom of youth. — Terence, Andria, 74, 
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